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PREFACE 


OF THE EDITOR 


TO THE THIRD PART OF THIS JOURNAL. 


Ir appears to be unnecessary and inexpedient to delay the publi- 
cation of the last portion of these papers, which contain some record 
of the events occurring between the year 1852 and the close of the 
year 1860, a period already remote from the present time, and relat- 
ing almost exclusively to men of the last generation. I have little to 
add to the notices prefixed by me to the two preceding portions of 
this work, but I am grateful for the length of days which has enabled 
me to complete the task confided to me by Mr. Greville three and 
twenty years ago, and to leave behind me a record of that delightful 
company to which I was bound by the closest ties of intimacy and 
friendship. On looking back upon the first half of the present cen- 
tury, I believe that we were too unconscious of the exceptional privi- 
leges we enjoyed, and that we did not sufficiently appreciate the re- 
markable gifts of the statesmen, the orators, the historians, the poets, 
and the wits who shed an incomparable lustre on the politics, the 
literature, and the social intercourse of those years. Of these per- 
sonages some traces are to be found in the preceding volumes and in 
these pages. 

Nor am I less grateful for the reception this publication has met 
with from the world, which has far surpassed the modest expecta- 
tions of the author, and has at last conveyed to the reader a just esti- 
mate of the integrity -and ability -with which these Journals were 
written. They bear evident marks of the changes which are wrought 
in a man’s character and judgments by the experience of life and the 
course of years; and they fall naturally into the three periods or di- 
visions of Mr. Greville’s life which I was led from otber causes to 
adopt. In the first part he appears as a man of fashion and of pleas- 
ure, plunged, as was not inconsistent with his age and his social posi- 
tion, in the dissipation and the amusements of the day; but he was 
beginning to get tired of them. Jn the second part he enters with all 
the energy of which he was capable, though shackled by his official 
position, upon the great political struggles of the time—the earnest 
advocate of peace, of noderation, of justice, and of liberal principles 
—regarding with a discriminating eye and with some severity of 
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judgment the actions of men swayed by motives ot ambition and 
vanity, from which he was himself free. This was the most active 
period of his life. But years advanced, and with age the infirmities 
from which he had always suffered withdrew him more and more 
from seciety, and deprived him of many of those sources of intelli- 
gence which had been so freely opened te him. Hence it is pessible 
that the volumes now published centain less of novelty and original 
information than the preceding portions of the work. But, on the 
other hand, the events recorded in them are of a more momentous 
character—the re-establishment of the French Empire, the Imperial 
Court, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian War are 
more interesting than the rise er fall ef a Ministry; and it is curious 
to note precisely the effect preduced at the time on the mind of a 
contemporary observer. No one was more conscious of the incem- 
pleteness of these Journals, and of a certain roughness, due to the 
impromptu character ef a manuscript hastily written down, and 
rarely corrected, than the auther of them. He was more disposed to 
underrate their merit, as appears from his concluding remarks, than 
to exaggerate their importance. But the public have judged of them 
more favorably; and if he entertained a hope that he might contrib- 
ute some pages to the record of his times and the literature of his 
country, that hope was not altogether vain. 
HENRY REEVE. 


January, 1887. 
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October 22d, 1852.—As usual, a long interval, for since 
the Duke’s death I have had nothing to write about. The 
distribution of his offices and honors has not given satisfac- 
tion. The appointment of Fitzroy Somerset would have 
been more popular than that of Hardinge to the command 
of the army, especially with the army; but I have no doubt 
the Court insisted on having Hardinge, who is a great favor- 
ite there. 

Matters in politics remain much as they were. There 
has been a constant interchange of letters between Lord John 
Russell and his leading friends and adherents, and conversa- 
tions and correspondence between these and Palmerston, the 
result of the whole being a hopeless state of discord and dis- 
agreement in the Liberal party, so complete that there ap- 
pears no possibility of all the scattered elements of opposition 
being combined into harmonious action, the consequence of 
which can hardly fail to be the continuance in office of the 
present Government. The state of things may be thus 
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summed up: Lord John Russell declares he will take no 
office but that of Premier, considering any other a degrada- 
tion; but he says he does not want office, and if a Liberal 
Government can beformed under anybody else he will give 
it his best support. He resents greatly the expressed senti- 
ments of those who would put him by and choose another 
Prime Minister, and this resentment bis belongings foster as 
much as they can. Palmerston professes personal regard for 
Lord John, but declares he will never again serve wader him, 
though he would with him, and his great object has been to 
induce Lord Lansdowne to consent to put himself at the 
head of a Government (if this falls) under whom he would 
be willing to serve, and be would consent to Lord John’s 
leading the House of Commons as heretofore. This he com- 
municated to the Duke of Bedford in conversation at Brocket, 
and he aftérward wrote a detailed account of that conversa- 
tion to Lansdowne himself, which was an invitation to him 
to act the part he wished to allot to him. Lord Lansdowne 
wrote him an answer in which he positively declined to put 
himself at the head of a Government, stating various reasous 
why he could not, and his conviction that John Russell was 
the only man who could be at the head of one hereafter. 
With regard to other opinions, Graham is heart and soul 
with Lord Jobn, and decidedly in favor of his supremacy. 
The Whig party are divided, some still adhering to him; 
others, resenting his conduct in the past Session and dis- 
trusting his prudence, are anxious for another chief, but 
without having much considered how another is to he found, 
nor the consequences of deposing him. The Radicals are in 
an unsettled and undecided state, neither entirely favorable 
nor entirely hostile to Lord John; the Peelites are pretty 
unanimously against him, and not overmuch disposed to join 
with the Whig party, being still more or less deluded with 
the hope and belief that they may form a Government them- 
selves. Graham has always maintained (and, as I thought, 
with great prohability) that it would end in Palmerston’s 
joing Derby, and at this moment such an arrangement 
seems exceedingly likely to happen. There were two or 
three articles not long ago in the ‘‘ Morning Post” (his own 
paper), which tended that way. I have just heen for two 
days to Broadlands, where I had a good deal of talk with 
him and with Lady Palmerston, and I came away with the 
conviction that it would end in his joining this Government. 
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He admitted it to be a possible contingency, but said he could 
not come in alone, and only in the event of a remodelling of 
the Cabinet and a sweep of many of the incapables now in it. 
Sidney Herbert, who was there, told me he had talked to 
him in the same tone, and spoke of eight seats being vacated 
in the Cabinet, and as if he expected that nobody should cer- 
tainly remain there but Derby, Disraeli, and thé Chancellor. 
It is evident from this that it depends on Derby himself to 
have him, and if he frames measures and announces princi- 
ples such as wonld enable Palmerston with credit and con- 
sistency to join him, and if he will throw over a sufficient 
number of his present crew, he may so strengthen his Gov- 
ernment as to make it secure for some time. It may, how- 
ever, be a matter of considerable difficulty to turn ont'a great 
many colleagues, and not less so for Palmerston to find peo- 
ple to bring in with him ; for though he is very popular, and 
can excite any amount of cheering in the House of Commons, 
he has no political adherents whatever, and if Derby was to 
place seats in the Cabinet at his disposal he has nobody to 
put into them, unless he could prevail on Gladstone and 
Herbert to go with him, which does not seem probable.? 
November 3d.—Since writing the above, circumstances 
have occurred which may have an important influence on 
future political events. John Ruseell, whether moved by 
his own reflections or the advice or opinions of others I know 
not, has entirely changed his mind and become more rca- 
sonable, moderate, and pliable than he has hithcrto shown 
himself. We has annonnced that if it should hereafter be . 
found practicable to form a Liberal Government under Lord 
Lansdowne, he will not object to serve under him, only re- 
serving to himself to judge of the expediency of attempting 
such an arrangement, as well as of the Government that 
may be formed. The letter in which he announced this to 
Lord Lansdowne was certainly very creditable to him, and 
evinced great magnanimity. He desired that it might be 
made known to Palmerston, which was done by Lord Lans- 
downe, and Palmerston replied with great satisfaction, say- 
ing, “‘for the first time he now saw daylight in public 
affairs.” Lord Lansdowne was himself gratified at Lord 
John’s conduct to him, but he said that it would expoze him 
to fresh importunities on the part of Palmerston, and he 


1 [A list of the members of Lord Derby’s Administration will be found in 
the second volume of the Second Part of this Journal, p. 547.] 
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seems by no means more disposed than he was before to 
take the burden on himself, while he is conscious that it 
will be more difficult for him to refuse. He has been suf- 
fering very much, and is certainly physically unequal to 
the task, and le cas échéant he will no doubt try to make his 
escape; but, from what I hear of him, I do not think he will 
be inexorable if it is made clear to him that there is no other 
way of forming a Liberal Government, and especially if Lord 
John himself urges him to undertake it. 
The other important matter is a correspondence, or rather 
a letter from Cobden to a friend of his, in which he expresses 
himself in very hostile terms toward John Russell and 
Graham likewise, abuses the Whig Government, and an- 
nounces his determination to fight for Radical measures, 
and especially the Ballot. This letter was sent to Lord 
Yarborough, by him to the Duke of Bedford, and by the 
Duke to Lord John. He wrote a reply, or, more properly, 
a comment on it, which was intended to be, and I conclude 
wa3, sent to Cobden ; a very good letter, I am told, in which 
he vindicate] his own Government, and declared his un- 
alterable resolution to oppose the Ballot, which he said was 
with him a question of principle, ou which he never would 
give way. The result of all this is a complete separation 
between Lord John and Cobden, and therefore between the 
Whigs and the Radicals. What the ultimate consequences 
of this may be it is dilficull to foresee, but the immediate one 
will probably be the continuation of Derby in office. Lord 
John is going to have a parliamentary dinner before the 
meeting, which miny of his friends think he had better 
have left alone. He wrote to Graham and invited him to it. 
Graham declined, and said he should not come up to the 
meeting. To this Lord John responded that he might do as 
he pleased about dining, but he assured him that his absence 
at the opening of the Session would give great umbrage to 
the party and bo injurious to himself. Graham replied that 
he would come up, but he has expressed to some of his cor- 
respondents his disapproval of the dinner. Charles Villiers 
agrees with him about it, and so do I, but the Johnians are 
very indignant with Graham, and consider his conduct very 
base, though I do not exactly see why. 
_ The question of national defence occupies everybody’s 
mind, but it seems very doubtful if any important measures 
will be taken. The Chancellor told Senior that the Govern- 
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ment were quite satisfied with Louis Napoleon’s pacific as- 
surances, and suw no danger. It is not clear that John 
Russell partakes of the general alarm, and whether he will 
be disposed (as many wish that he should) to convey to Lord 
Derby an intimation that he will support any measure he 
may propose for the defence of the country, nor is it certain 
that Derby would feel any reliance on such assurances after 
what passed when he came into office. On that occasion 
Derby called on Lord John (who had just advised the Queen 
to send for him) aud said, on leaving him, ‘‘I suppose you 
are not going to attack me and turn me out again,” which 
Lord John assured him he had no thoughts of, and directly 
after he convoked his Chesham Place meeting, which was 
certainly not very consistent with his previous conduet, nor 
with bis engagement to Derby. 

London, tvovember 11th. 1852.—I passed two days at The 
Grove with John Russell the end of last and beginning of 
this week, when he was in excellent health and spirits, and 
in a very reasouable composed state of mind. ‘here were 
Wilson, Panizzi, George Lewis, and the Duke of Bedford ; 
very little talk about politics, except in a general way. Lord 
John has been engaged in literary pursuits, as the executor 
of Moore and the depositary of Fox’s papers. and he is about 
to bring out two volumes of Moore and one of Fox, but in 
neither is there to be much of his own composition ; he has 
merely arranged the materials in each. 

There has been great curiosity about the Queen’s Speech, 
and a hundred reports of difficulties in composing it, and of 
dissensions in the Cabinet with regard to the mauner in 
which the great question should be dealt with. As I know 
nothing certain on the subject, I will spare myself the 
trouble of putting down the rumors, which may turn out 
to be groundless or misrepresented. A great fnss has been 
made about keeping the Speech secret. They refused to 
communicate it to the newspapers, and strict orders were 
given at the Treasury to allow nobody whatever to see it. 
Derby, however, wrote to Lord John that as he had always 
sent it to him, he should do the same, and accordingly Lord 
John received it, and read it at his dinner, but those present 
were bound on honor not to communicate the contents of it. 
Lord John and his friends have been all along determined, 
if possible, to avoid proposing an amendment. 

There was a Peelite gathering at a dinner at Hayward’s 
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the day before yesterday, at which Gladstone, Sidney Her- 
bert, Newcastle, Francis Charteris, Sir John Young, and 
others were present; and Hayward told me they were all 
united, resolved to act together, and likewise averse to an 
amendment if possible ; but from the manner in which they 
have dealt with Free Trade, it is very doubtfn] whether 
Cobden at least, if not Gladstone, will not insist on moving 
un amendment. A very few hours will decide this point.* 

November 12th.—The question of Protection or Free 
Trade, virtually settled long ago, was formally settled last 
night, Derby having announeed in terms the most clear and 
mnequivocal his final and complete abandonment of Protec- 
tion, and his determination to adhere to, and honestly to 
administer, the present system. His speech was received in 
silence on both sides. There has not yet been time to ascer- 
tain the effect of this announcement on the various parties 
and individuals interested by it. 

November 16th.—I went yesterday to the lying in state of 
the Duke of Wellington ; it was fine and well done, but too 
gandy and theatrical, though this is unavoidable. Afterward 
to St. Paul’s to see it lit up. The effect was very good, but 
it was like a great rout; all London was there strolling and 
staring about in the midst of a thousand workmen going on 
with their business all the same, and all the fine ladies secram- 
bling over vast masses of timber, or ducking to avoid the 
great beams that were constantly sweeping along. ‘These 
public funerals are very disgusting med sententid. On Sat- 
urday several people were killed and wounded at Chelsea; 
yesterday everything was orderly and well conducted, and 1 
heard of no aeeidents. 

Charles Villiers’ motion, after much consultation and 
debate, whether it should be brought on or not, is settled in 
the affirmative, and was concocted by the Peelites at a meet- 
ing at Aberdeen’s, Graham present. Nothing could be more 
moderate, so moderate that it appeared next to impossible 
the Government could oppose it. Yesterday morning there 
was a Ministerialist meeting in Downing Street, when Derby 
harangued his followers. 

November 21st.—I saw the Duke’s funeral from Devon- 
shire ITlouse. Rather a fiue sight, and all well done, except 
the car, which was tawdry, cumbrous, and vulgar. It was 


. i [The new Parliament was opencd by the Queen in person on November 
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contrived by a German artist attached to the School of De- 
sign, and under Prince Albert’s direction—no proof of his 
good taste. The whole ceremony within St. Paul’s and with- 
out went off admirably, and without mistakes, mishaps, or 
accidents; but as all the newspapers overflow with the de- 
tails. I may very well omit them here. 

Now that this great ceremony is over, we have leisure to 
turn our thoughts to political matters. I have already said 
that Villiers proposed a mild resolution which was-drawn up 
by Graham at Aberdeen’s house, and agreed to by the Peelites.! 
Then came Derby’s meeting, where he informed his followers 
that he must reserve to himself entire liberty of dealing with 
Villiers’ resolution as he thought best, but if he contested it, 
and was beaten, he should not resign. He then requested 
that if any one had any objection to make, or remarks to 
offer, on his proposed course, they would make them then 
and there, and not find fault afterward. They all cheered, 
and nobody said a word ; in fact they were all consenting to 
his abandonment of Protection, many not at all! liking it, 
but none recalcitrant. After this meeting there was a recon- 
sideration of Villiers’ resolution. Cobden and his friends 
complained that it was too milk and water, and required 
that it should be made stronger. After much discussion 
Villiers consented to alter it, and it was eventually put on 
the table of the House in its present more stringent form. 
Lord John Russell was against the alteration, and Gladstone 
and the Peelites still more so; but Charles Villiers thought 
he could not do otherwise than defer to Cobden, after hav- 
ing prevailed on the latter to consent to no amendment be- 
ing moved on the Address. There is good reason to believe 
that the Government would have swallowed the first resolu- 
tion, but they could not make up their minds to take the 
second ; and accordingly Disraeli annouced an amendment 
in the shape of another resolution, and the battle will be 
fonght on the two, Dizzy’s just as strongly affirming the 
principle of Free Trade as the other, but it omits the decla- 
ration that the measure of ’46 was ‘‘ wise and just.” At this 
moment nohody has the least idea what the division will be, 


1[On November 23, Mr. Charles Villiers moved Resolutions in the House of 
Commons, declaring the adherence of Parliament to the principles of Free Trade 
and approving the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. Disraeli moved an amend- 
ment, not directly adverse. But this amendment was withdrawn in favor of 
one more skilfully drawn by Lord Palmerston. On this occasion Lord Palmer- 
ston rendered an cssential service to Lord Derby’s Government. ]} 
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nor how many of the most conspicuous men will vote, nor 
what the Government will do if they are beaten. Moderate 
men on the Liberal side regret that the original resolution 
was changed, deprecate the pitched battle, and above all 
dread that the Government may resign if they are beaten, 
which would cause the greatest confusion, nothing being 
ready for forming a government on the Liberal sidc, and the 
Government would go out with the advantage of saying 
that they were prepared with all sorts of good measures 
which the factious conduct of their opponents would not let 
them produce. Things have not been well managed, and I 
expect the result of all these proceedings will be damaging 
to the Liberal interest, and rather advantageous to Lord 
Derby. 

An incident occurred the other night in the House of 
Commons, which exposed Disraeli to much ridicule and se- 
yere criticism. He pronounced a pompous funeral oration 
on the Duke of Wellington, and the next day the ‘‘ Globe” 
showed that half of it was taken word for word from a pane- 
gyric of Thiers on Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr. Disraeli 
has been unmercifully pelted ever since, and well deserves it 
for such a piece of folly and bad taste. His excuse is, that 
he was struck by the passage, wrote it down, and, when he 
referred to it recently, forgot what it was, and thought it 
was his own composition. But this poor apology does not 
save him. Derby spoke very well on the same subject a 
few nights after in the Honse of Lords, complimenting the 
authorities, the people, and foreign nations, particularly 
France. It is creditable to Louis Napoleon to have ordered 
Walewski to attend the funeral.? 

On Saturday night, about twelve o’clock, Miss Mary Berry 
died after a few weeks’ illness, without suffering, and in pos- 
session of her faculties, the machine worn out, for she was in 
her 90th year.* As she was born nearly a century ago, and was 

+ (Count Walewski, then French Ambassador in London, expressed some 
reluctance to attend the funeral of the conqueror ot' Napoleon I., upon which 
Baron Brunnow said to him, “If this ceremony were intended to bring the 
Duke to life again, can conceive your reluctance to appear at it; but as it is 
only to bury him, { don’t sce you have anything to complain of.” } 

2 (Miss Mary Berry was born at Kirkbridge, in Yorkshire, on March 16, 
17635 her sister Agnes, who was her inseparahle companion for eighty-eight 

ears, fourteen months later. Flor father, Robert Berry, was the nepbew of a 
couch merchant named Ferguson, who purchased the estate of Raith, in Fife- 
slure. William Berry, the brother of Robert, and uncle of these ladies, suc- 


ceeded to this property, and took the name of Ferguson. The Miss Berrys first 
made the acquaintance of Horace Walpole in 1788, when he was seventy years 
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the contemporary of my grandfathers and grandmothers, she 
was already a very old woman when I tirst became acquainted 
with her, and it was not till a later period, about twenty 
years ago. that I began to live in an intimacy with her 
which continued uninterrupted to the last. My knowledge 
of her early life is necessarily only traditional. She must 
have been exceedingly good-looking, for I can remember her 
with a fine commanding figure and a very handsome face, 
full of expression and intelligence. It is well known that 
she was the object of Horace Walpole’s octogenarian attach- 
ment, and it has been generally believed that he was anxious 
to marry her for the sake of bestowing upon her a title and 
a jointure, which advantages her disinterested and independ- 
ent spirit would not allow her to accept. She continued 
nevertheless to make the charm and consolation of his latter 
days, and at his death she became his literary execntrix, in 
which capacity she edited Madame du Deffand’s letters. 
She always preserved a great veneration for the memory of 
Lord Orford, and has often talked to me about him. I 
gathered from what she said that she never was herself 
quite sure whether he wished to marry her, but inclined to 
believe that she might have been his wife had she chosen 
it. She seems to have been very early initiated into the best 
and most refined society, was a constant inmate of Devon- 
shire House and an intimate friend of the Duchess, a friend- 
ship which descended to her children. all of whom treated 
Miss Berry to the last with unceasing marks of attention, 
respect, and affection. She had been very carefully educated, 
and was full of literary tastes and general information, so 
that her conversation was always spirited, agreeable, and 
instructive ; her published works, without exhibiting a high 
order of genius, have considerable merit, and her ‘‘ Social 
Life in England and France” and ‘‘ The Life of Rachel, Lady 
Russell,” will always be read with pleasure, and are entitled 
to a permanent place in English literature ; but her greatest 
merit was her amiable and benevolent disposition, which 
secured to her a very large circle of attached friends, who 
were drawn to her as much by affectionate regard as by the 
attraction of her vigorous understanding and the vivacity 
and variety of her conversational powers. For a great many 
years the Misses Berry were among the social celebrities of 


of age, and they beeame the objeets of his devoted attachment and regard. See 
“ National Biography,” vol. iv. p. 897.] 
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London, and their hou:e was the continual resort of the most 
distinguished people of both sexes in polities, literature, and 
fashion. She ranked among her friends and associates all 
the most remarkable literary men of the day, and there 
certainly was no house at which so many persons of such 
various qualities and attainments, but all more or less dis- 
tincuished, could be found assembled. She continued her 
usual course of life, and to gather her friends about her, till 
within a few weeks of her death, and at last she sank by 
gradual exhaustion, without pain or suffering, and with the 
happy consciousness of the affeetionate solicitude and care of 
the friends who had cheered and comforted the last declin- 
ing years of her existenee. To those friends her loss is irrep- 
arable, and besides the private and individual bereavement 
it is impossible not to be affected by the melancholy con- 
sideration that her death has deprived the world of the sole 
survivor of a once brilliant generation, who in her person 
was a link between the present age and one fertile in great 
intellectual powers, to which our memories turn with never- 
failing curiosity and interest. 

December 4th.—Last week the House of Commons was 
occupied with the “‘ Resolutions,” the whole history of which 
was given by Graham, and which need not be repeated here.? 
The divisions were pretty much what were expected, and the 
only interesting consideration is the effect produced, and the 
jnfluence of the debate on the state of parties. Palmerston 
is highly glorified by his small clique, and rather smiled on 
by the Tories, but he has given great offence to both Whigs 
and Radicals, and removed himself further than ever from a 
coalition with John Russell and the Liberal party. Lord 
John himself, who made a very good speech, rather gained 
reputation by his behavior throughout the transaction, and 
is on better terms both with Cobden, Bright, and his own 
party, than he has been for some time past. Disraeli made 
a very imprudent speech, which disgusted many of his own 
adherents, and exposed him to vigorous attacks and a tre- 
mendous castigation on the part of his opponents, by Bernal 
Osborne in the coarser, and Sidney Herbert in more pol- 
ished style. The Protectionists generally cut a very poor 


1 (After three nights’ debate, the Resolutions moved by Mr. Villiers were 
necatived by 256 to 236, and the motion adroitly substituted for them by Lord 
Palmerston in favor of unrestricted competition’? was carried by 488 against 
58, being accepted by the Government. ] 
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figure, and had nothing to say for themselves. ‘If people 
wish for humiliation,” said Sidney Herbert, “let them look 
at the benches opposite.” But all the dirt they had to eat, 
and all the mortification they had to endure, did not pre- 
vent the Derbyites from presenting a compact determined 
phalanx of about three hundred men, all resolved to support 
the Government, and to vote through thick and thin, with- 
out reference to their past or present opinions. The Minis- 
terial papers and satellites toss their caps up and proclaim 
a great victory, but it is difficult to discover in what the 
victory consists. It certainly shows that they are strong 
and devoted if not united. 

After the division there was a good deal of speculation 
rife as to Palmerston’s joining the Government, which his 
friends insist he will not do. I am disposed to think he 
will. Since that we have had Beresford’s affair in the 
House of Commons, and Clanricarde’s folly in the Lords. 
Cockburn produced a strong primd facie case against Beres- 
ford, and the committee has been appointed on his case, and 
proceeds to business on Monday.’ Clanricarde chose de son 
chef to propose a resolution like that of the Commons, which 
Derby refused to take and offered another in its place, which 
Clanricarde has accepted. He gave Derby the opportunity 
he wanted of setting himself right with his own party, who, 
albeit resolved to support him, are smarting severely under 
his complete abandonment of Protection, and the necessity 
to which they are reduced of swallowing the nauseous Free 
Trade pill. He will make the dose more palatable by 
soothing their wounded pride. Clanricarde went to Lord 
Lansdowne and told him what he proposed to do. Lans- 
downe objected, but Clanricarde said he did it individually 
and would take all the responsibility on himself, on which 
Lansdowne very unwisely ceased to object. His purpose is 
to take no responsibility on himsclf. 

December 6th.—Ever since the termination of the ‘‘ Reso- 
lutions” debate the world has been in a state of intense cnri- 
osity to hear the budget, so long announced, and of which 
such magnificent things were predicted. The secret was so 
well kept that nobody knew anything about it, and not one 
of the hundred guesses and conjectures turned out to be 
correct. At length on Friday night Disraeli produced his 


1 [This related to proceedings with reference to the recent election at Derby.] 
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measure in a house crowded to suffocation with members 
and strangers. He spoke for five and a half hours, much 
too diffuscly, spinning out what he might have said in half 
the time. The budget has been on the whole tolerably well 
received, and may, I think, be considered successful, though 
itis open to criticism, and parts of it will be fiercely at- 
tacked, and he will very likely be obliged to change some 
parts of it. But though favorably received on the whole, 
it by no means answers to the extravagant expectations that 
were raised, or proves so entirely satisfactory to all parties 
and all interests as Disraeli rather imprudently gave out that 
it would be. The people who regard it with the least favor 
are those who will be obliged to give it the most unqualified 
support, the ex-Protectionists, for the relief or compensation 
to the landed interest is very far from commensurate with 
their expectations. It is certainly of a Free Trade charac- 
ter altogether, which does not make it the more palatable to 
them. He threw over the West Indians, and (Pakington, 
their advocate, sitting beside him) declared they had no 
claim to any relief beyond that which he tendered them, 
viz., the power of refining cugar in bond—a drop of water 
to one dying of thirst. I think it will go down, and make 
the Government safe. This I have all along thought they 
would be, and every day seems to confirm this opinion. 
They have got from three hundred to three hundred and 
fifteen men in the House of Commons who, though dissatis- 
fied and disappointed, are nevertheless determined to swal- 
low everything and support them through thick and thin, 
and they have to encounter an opposition, the scattered 
fractions of which are scarcely more numerous, but which is 
in a state of the greatest confusion and disunion, and with- 
ont any prospect of concord among them. 

The Duke of Bedford came to me yesterday, and told 
me he had never been so disheartened about polities in his 
life, or so hopeless of any good resnlt for his party, in which 
he saw nothing but disagreement and all sorts of pretensions 
and jealousies incompatible with any common cause, and 
Aberdeen, whom I met at dinner yesterday, is of much the 
same opinion. The principal object of interest and curios- 
ty seems now to be whether Palmerston will join them or 
not. On this the most opposite opinions and reports pre- 
vail. Just now it is said that he has resolved not. At all 
events, if he does, he will have to go alone, for he can take 
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nobody with him, as it certainly is his object to do. But it 
does not appear now as if there was the least chance of Glad- 
stone or Sidney Herbert joining him. ‘The Duke of Bed- 
ford told me that both Derby and Palmerston were in better 
odor at Windsor than they were, and that the Queen and 
Prince approve of Pam’s move abont the Resolutions, and 
think he did good service. Aberdeen also thinks that though 
the Whigs and Radicals are angry with Lord Palmerston, 
and that his proceeding was unwarrantable, he stands in a 
better position in the country, and has gained credit and 
influence by what he did. Abroad, where nobody under- 
stands our affairs, he is supposed to have played a very great 
part, and to have given indubitable proof of great political 
power. 

December 9th.—Within these few days the Budget, which 
was not ill received at first, has excited a strong opposition, 
and to-morrow there is to bea pitched battle and grand trial 
of strength between the Government and Opposition upon 
it, and there is much difference of opinion as to the result. 
The Government have put forth that they mean to resign if 
beaten upon it. Derby and Disraeli were both remarkably 
well received at the Lord Mayor’s dinner the night before 
last. and this is an additional proof that, in spite of all their 
disreputable conduct, they are not unpopular, and I believe, 
if the country were polled, they would as soon have these 
people for Ministers as any others. Nobody knows what part 
Palmerston is going to take. 

December 18th.—The last few days have been entirely 
occupied by the interest of the Budget debate and specula- 
tions as to the result. We received the account of the 
division at Panshanger yesterday morning, not without as- 
tonishment ; for altbongh the opinion had latterly been 
gaining ground that the Government would be beaten, no- 
body expected such @ majority against them.‘ Up to the 
last they were confident of ‘winning. The debate was all 
against them, and only exhibited their weakness in the 
House of Commons. It was closed by two very fine speeches 
from Disraeli and Gladstone, very different in their style, 
but not unequal in their merits. 

Panshanger, December 19th.—I went to town yesterday 

1(The division on the Budget took place on December 16 after five nights’ 
debate, the numbers being—for the Government, 286; against, 805; adverse 
majority, 19.] 
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morning to hear what was going on. Lord Derby returned 
from Osborne in the middle of the day, and the Queen had 
sent for Lords Lansdowne and Aberdeen. She had been 
gracious to Derby, and pressed him to stay on, if it were 
only for a short time. I saw Talbot, and from the few 
words he let drop I gathered that they have already resolved 
to keep together, and to enter on a course of bitter and de- 
termined opposition. Not that he said this, of course, but 
he intimated that he had no idea of any new Government 
that might be formed being able to go on even for a short 
time, and that they would very speedily be let in again. 
The language of the Carlton corresponds with this, and I 
have no doubt they wil! be as virulent and as mischievous 
as they can. It remains to be seen, if a good Government 
is formed, whether some will not be more moderate, and 
disposed to give the new Cabinet a fair trial. 

Clarendon writes me word that the meeting at Woburm 
between John Russell, Aberdeen, Newcastle, and himself 
has been altogether satisfactory, everybody ready to give and 
take, and anxious to promote the common cause, without 
any selfish views or prejudices. Newcastle is particularly 
reasonable, disclaiming any hostility to John Russell, and 
only objecting to his being at present the nominal head of 
the Government, because there is rightly or wrongly a preju- 
dice against him, which would prevent some Liberals and 
some Peelites joining the Government if he was placed in 
that position ; but he contemplates his ultimately resuming 
that post, and he (Newcastle) is ready to do anything in 
office or out. There is no disposition to take in Cobden 
and Bright, but they would not object to Molesworth. 

I went over to Brocket just now, and found the Palmer- 
stons there. He is not pleased at the turn matters have 
taken, would have liked the Government to go on at all 
events some time longer, and is disgusted at the thought of 
Aberdeen being at the head of the next Ministry. This is 
likewise obnoxious to the Whigs at Brooks’s, and there will 
be no small difficulty in bringing them to consent to it, if 
Lansdowne refuses. Beauvale said if Palmerston had not 
been laid up, and prevented going to the House of Com- 
mons, he thinks this catastrophe would uot have happened, 
for Palmerston meant to have done in a friendly way what 
Charles Wood did in an unfriendly one, and advised Disraeli 
to postpone and remake his Budget, and this advice so 
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tendered he thinks Dizzy would have taken, and then the 
issue would have been changed and deferred till after the 
recess. But I don’t believe this fine scheme would have 
taken effect, or that Dizzy would or could have adopted 
such a course. Beauvale says he is pretty sure Palmerston 
will not take office under Aberdeen’s Premiership; on the 
other hand, Aberdeen has no objection to him, and will in- 
vite Palmerston, if the task devolves upon him. Ellice 
faneies Lansdowne wil! decline, and that Aberdeen will fail, 
and that it will end in Derby coming back, reinforced by 
Palmerston and some Peelites. The difficulties are certainly 
enormous, but hy some means or other I think a Government 
will be formed. ‘The exclnsions wil! be very painful, and 
must be enormous. Lord Derby met Granville and others 
at the station on Friday, and he said he calculated the new 
Cabinet could not consist of less than thirty-two men, and 
many then left out. It will be a fine time to test the 
amount of patriotism and unselfishness that can be found in 
the political world. 

London, December 21st.—I came to town yesterday morn- 
ing, and heard that the day before (Sunday) a very hostile 
feeling toward Aberdeen had been prevailing at Brooks's, 
but no doubt was entertained that the Government would 
be formed. In the afternoon Clarendon came to me on his 
way to the House of Lords, and told me all that had passed 
up to that time. On receiving the Queen’s summons, a 
meeting took place between Lansdowne and Aberdeen at 
Lansdowne Honse, at which each did his best to persuade 
the other to accept the commission to form a Government. 
Lansdowne pleaded absolute physical inability, and his 
friends seem to be quite satisfied that he really could not 
undertake it. Accordingly Aberdeen gave way, and de- 
parted for Osborne on a reiterated summons, and, after tell- 
ing the Queen all that had passed between Lansdowne and 
himself, undertook the task. Nothing could be more cordial 
all this time than the relations between himself and Johu 
Russell ; but as soon as it became known that Aberdeen was 
to form the new Government, certain friends of John Russell 
set to work to persuade him that it would be derogatory to 
his character to have any concern in it, and entreated him 
to refuse his concurrence. These were David Dundas and 
Romilly, and there may have been others. This advice was 
probably the more readily listened to, because it corresponded 
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with his original view of the matter and his own natural dis- 
position, and it produced so much effect that yesterday mornu- 
ine he went to Lansdowne and told him that he had resolved 
to have nothing to do with the new Government. Lans- 
downe was thunderstrnck, and employed every argument he 
could think of to change this resolution. It so happened 
that he had written to Macaulay and asked hiia to call on 
him to talk matters over, and Macaulay was announced while 
Lord John was still there. Lansdowne told him the subject 
of their discussion, and the case was put before Macaulay 
with all its pros and cons for his opinion. He heard all 
Lansdowne and Lord John had to say, and then delivered 
his opinion in a very eloquent speech, strongly recommend- 
ing Lord John to go on with Aberdeen, and saying that, at 
such a crisis as this, the refusal of his aid, which was indis- 
pensable for the success of the attempt, would be little short 
of treason. Lord John went away evidently shaken, but 
without pronouncing any final decision. Clarendon then 
called at Lansdowne House, and heard these particulars, and 
Lansdowne entreated him to go and see Lord John and try 
his influence over him. Clarendon had the day before given 
him his opinion in writing to the same effect as Macaulay. 
He went, saw him, and repeated all he had before written. 
Lord John took it very well, and, when he left him, said, 
“T suppose it will be a3 you wish,” and when I saw Claren- 
don he seemed reassured, and tolerably confident that this 
great peril of the whole concern being thus shipwrecked in 
limine had passed away. After the House of Lords, where 
I heard Derby’s strange and inexcusable speech, we again 
discussed the matter, when he said Lord John had raised 
another difficulty, for he said he would not take the Foreign 
Oftice, alleging, not without truth, that it was impossible for 
him or any man to perform the duties of so laborious an 
office and lead the House of Commons. Lord. John also 
signified to Clarendon that he should insist on Ais being in 
the Cabinet, which Clarendon entreated him not to require. 
Newcastle, who was there, suggested that Lord John might 
take the Foreign Office for a time, and if he found the two 
duties incompatible he might give it up, and Clarendon 
seemed to think this might be done, and at all events he 
means to persuade Lord John (as ro doubt he will) to make 
up his mind to take it, for his not doing so would certainly 
be very inconvenient. Should Lord John prove obstinate 
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in this respect, I have no doubt Clarendon will himself be 
pnt there. 

We talked abont the Great Seal, and Senior had been 
with Lord Lansdowne, who appears to incline very much to 
getting Lord St. Leonards! to stay if he will, but Senior 
thinks he will not; certainly not, unless with the conenr- 
rence of his present colleagues, which it is doubtful if Derhy 
in his present frame of mind would give. The Chancellor 
was at Derby’s meeting in the morning, which looks like a 
resolution to go out with them. It will be a good thing if 
he will remain, but it will do good to the new Government 
to invite him, whether he accepts or refuses. We talked of 
Brougham, but Clarendon, though anxious to have Brongh- 
am in as President of the Council, thinks he would not do 
for the Woolsack, and that it will be better to have Cran- 
worth if Lord St. Leonards will not stay. There is a great 
diffienlty in respect to the retiring pension. There can only 
be four, and Sugden’s will make up the number, so that a 
fresh Chancellor could have none except at the death of one 
of the others. The worst part of the foregoing story is, that 
Lord John will not join cordially and heartily, and it is im- 
possible to say, during the difficult adjustment of details, 
what objections he may not raise and what embarrassments 
he may not cause. 

There was a meeting at Lord Derby’s yesterday morning, 
at which he told his friends he would continue to lead them, 
and he recommended a moderation, in which he probably 
was not sincere, and which they will not care to observe. 
Lord Delawarr got up and thanked him. Nothing can be 
more rabid than the party and the ex-ministers, and they 
are evidently bent on vengeance and a furious opposition. 
T fell in with Lord Drumlanrig and Ousely Higgins yester- 
day morning, one a moderate Derbyite (always Free Trader), 
the other an Irish Brigadier. Drumlanrig told me he knew 
of several adherents of Derby who were resolved to give the 
new Government fair play, and would not rush into opposi- 


1 (Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden was one of the most eminent equity 
lawyers of the day, distinguished as an advocate in the Court of Chancery and 
by Ae important lecal writings. He was twice Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
under the two Administrations of Sir Robert Pecl, and he received the Great 
Seal of England on the formation of Lord Derby’s Administration in 1852, 
with a peerage under the title of Baron St. Leonards. But he owed his 
celebrity and his promotion to his eminence as a lawyer far more than to his 
activity as a politician. ] 
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tion, and Ousely Higgins said he thought the Irish would be 
all right, especially if, as the report ran, Granville was sent 
to Ireland ; but there is no counting on the Irish Brigade, 
whose object it is to embarrass every Government. If they 
could be friendly to any, it would, however, be one com- 
posed of Aberdeen, Graham, and Gladstone, the opponents 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 

December 22d.—On going to The Grove yesterday after- 
noon, I found a letter Clarendon had received from Lans- 
downe in bad spirits enough. He had seen Aberdeen, who 
had received no answer from John Russell, and Aberdeen 
was prepared, if he did not get his acceptance the next 
morning, to give the thing up. Lansdowne was greatly 
alarmed and far from confident Lord John would agree, at 
all events, that he would not take the Foreign Office, in 
which case Lansdowne said he (Clarendon) must take it. 
Nothing could look worse. This morning Clarendon re- 
ceived a letter from Aberdeen announcing that Lord John 
had agreed to lead the House of Commons, either without 
an office or with a nominal one, and asking Clarendon to 
take the Foreign Office. Wecame up to town together, he 
meaning to accept unless he can prevail on Lord John to 
take it, if it be only for a time, and he is gone to see what 
he ean do with him. He told me last night that when he 
was at Woburn last week, the Duke informed him that he 
had had a confidential communication from Stockmar, ask- 
ing for his advice, whom the Queen should send for if the 
Government was beaten and if Derby resigned. He had 
just received this letter, and had not answered it, and con- 
sulted Clarendon what hé should say. Clarendon advised 
him to recommend Lansdowne and Aberdeen, and he wrote 
to that effect. The very morning after the division, just as 
they were going hunting, the hounds meeting at the Torr, a 
Queen’s messenger arrived with another letter, requesting he 
would communicate more fully his sentiments at the present 
crisis, The messenger was ordered to keep himself secret, 
and not to let his mission transpire. The Duke, under 
Clarendon’s advice, wrote a long letter back, setting forth 
in detail all that had, not long ago, passed about Palmerston 
and Lansdowne, and his notions of the difficulties and exi- 
gencies of the present time. He said that it was evident 
Lord John could not make a Government, and that he was 
himself conscious of it. 
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December 23d.—It appears that on Tuesday (21st) Aber- 
deen went to Palmerston, who received him very civilly, 
even cordially, talked of old times, and reminded him that 
they had been acquainted for sixty years (since they were 
at Harrow together), and had lived together in the course of 
their political lives more than most men. Aberdeen offered 
him the Admiralty, saying he considered it in existing cir- 
cumstances the most important office, and the one in which 
he could render the greatest service to the country, but if 
he for any reason objected to that office, he begged him to 
say what other office he would have. Palmerston replied 
that he had no hostile feeling toward him, but they had for 
so many years been in strong opposition to each other, that 
the public would never understand his taking office in Aber- 
deen’s Government, and he was too old to expose himself to 
such misconceptions. And so they parted, on ostensibly 
very friendly terms, which will probably not prevent Palm- 
erston’s joining Derby and going into furious opposition. In 
the course of the day yesterday both Clarendon and Lans- 
downe called on Palmerston, and he expressed great satis- 
faction at Clarendon’s appointment to the Foreign Office. 

In the afternoon I called on Lady Clanricarde, who gave 
me to understand that Clanricarde was likely to become a 
personage of considerable influence and power (and therefore 
worth having), inasmuch as the Irish Band had made over- 
tures to him, and signified their desire to act under his 
guidance. She said this was not the first overture he had 
received of the kind from the same quarter; that for various 
reasons he had declined the others, but she thought at the 
present time he might very well listen to it; that they were 
very anxious to be led .by a gentleman, and a man of con- 
sideration and stution in the world. All this, to which I 
attach very little credit, was no doubt said to me in order to 
be repeated, and that it might impress on Aberdeen and his 
friends and colleagues the importance of securing Clanri- 
carde’s services and co-operation ; and Iam the more con- 
firmed in this by receiving a note from the Marchioness 
in the evening, begging I wonld not repeat what she had 
told me. : 

There was nothing new yesterday in the purlieus of 
Whiggism, but I think somewhat more of acquiescence, and 
a disposition to regard this combination as inevitable. The 
Derbyites quite frenzied, and prepared to go any lengths. 
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Lonsdale told me the party were delighted with Derby’s in- 
temperate speech in the House of Lords, which seems to have 
been rehearsed at his own meeting the same morning ; and 
the other day twenty ruffians of the Carlton Club gave a 
dinner there to Beresford, to celebrate what they consider 
his acquittal! After diuner, when they got drunk, they 
went upstairs, and finding Gladstone alone in the drawing- 
room, some of them proposed to throw him out of the win- 
dow. This they did not quite dare to do, but contented them- 
selves with giving some insulting message or order to the 
waiter, and then went away. 

Hatchford, Friday, 24th.—The great event of yesterday 
was Palmerston’s accession to the Government. Lord Lans- 
downe had called on him the day before, and had, I suspect, 
little difficulty in persuading him to change his determina- 
tion and join the new Cabinet. He said he would place 
himself in Lord Lansdowne’s hands, and yesterday morning 
I heard as a secret, though it was speedily published, that 
he had agreed to take the Home Office. The next thing 
was Lord John’s consent to take the Foreign Office. This 
he was persuaded to do by Clarendon, who engaged to help 
him in the work, and relieve him by taking it himself the 
moment Lord John should find himself unequal to it, and 
on these conditions he consented. It was settled that Glad- 
stone should be Chancellor of the Excheqner, but Delane 
went to Aberdeen last night for the purpose of getting him 
to change this arrangement on the ground of the diffienlty 
there would be about the Income Tax. 

The important part of forming the Cabinet is now done, 
and nothing remains but the allotment of the places. It 
will be wonderfully strong in point of ability, and in this 
respect exhibit a marked contrast with the last; but its very 
excellence in this respect may prove a source of weakness, 
and eventually of disnnion. The late Cabinet had two para- 
mount chiefs, and all the rest nonentities, and the nominal 
head was also a real and predominant head. In the pres- 
ent Cabinet are five or six first-rate men of equal or nearly 
equal pretensions, none of them likely to acknowlege the 
superiority or defew to the opinions of any other, and cvery 
one of these five or six considering himself abler and more 
important than their Premier. Thev are all at present on 
very good terms and perfectly satisfied with each other ; but 
this satisfaction does not extend beyond the Cabinet itself ; 
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murmurings and grumblings are already very lond. The 
Whigs have never looked with much benignity on this coali- 
tion, and they are now furious at the unequal and, as they 
think, unfair distribution of places. These complaints are 
not without reason, nor will it make matters better that 
Jolin Russell has had no communication with his old friends 
and adherents, nor made any struggle, as it is believed, to 
provide for them, although his adhesion is so indispensable 
that he might have made any terms and conditions he chose. 
Then the Radicals, to judge from their press, are exceeding- 
ly sulky and suspicious, and more likely to oppose than to. 
support the new Government. The Irish also seem disposed 
to assume a menacing and half hostile attitude, and, haviug 
contributed to overthrow the last Government, are very 
likely (according to the policy chalked out for them after 
the election) to take an early opportunity of aiding the 
Derbyites to turn out this. Thus hampered with difficulties 
and beset with dangers, it is impossible to feel casy about 
their prospects. If, however, they set to work vigorously 
to frame good measures and remove practical and crying 
evils, they may excite a feeling in their favor in the country, 
and may attract support enough from different quarters in 
the House of Commons to go on, but I much fear that it 
will at best be a perturbed and doubtful existence. Such 
seems the necessary condilion of every Government now- 
adays, and unfortunately there is a considerable party which 
rejoices in such a state of things, and only desires to ag- 
gravate the mischief, because they think its continuance and 
the instability of every Government will be most conducive 
to the ends and objects which they aim at. 

London, December 28th. —The remonstrances against 
Gladstone’s being Chancellor of the Exchequer were unavail- 
ing, but he says he is not tied up by anything he said about 
the Income Tax. This will nevertheless be a great difficulty, 
for Graham and Wood, though not perhaps so much com- 
mitted as Gladstone, are both against the alteration, which 
the public voice undonbtedly demands. Last night the new 
Ministers took their places on the Treasury bench, and the 
Tories moved over to the opposite side. Aberdeen made 
his statement, which was fair enough and not ill received, 
but it was ill delivered, and he omitted to say all he might 
and ought to have said about Lord Lansdowne, nor did he 
say enough about John Russell. He said, on the other hand, 
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more than enough about foreign policy, and gave Derby 
a good opportunity of attacking that part of his speech. 
Derby was more moderate and temperate than on the first 
night, and made a pretty good speech. He was wrong in 
dilating so much on what had passed in the House of Com- 
mons, and he made very little of the case of combination ; 
he was severe on Graham and his speech at his election at 
Carlisle, and Graham heard it all. Nobody else said a word. 

The Government is now complete, except some of the 
minor appointments and the Household. It has not been 
a smooth and easy business by any means, and there is 
anything but contentment, cordiality, and zeal in the con- 
federatcd party. ‘The Whigs are excessively dissatisfied with 
the share of places allotted to them, and complain that 
every Peelite without exception has been provided for, while 
half the Whigs are excluded. ‘Though they exaggerate the 
case, there is a good deal of justice in their complaints, and 
they have a right to murmur against Aberdeen for not doing 
more for them, and John Russell for not insisting on a 
larger share of patronage for his friends.1 Clarendon told 
me last night that the Peelites have behaved very ill, and 
have grasped at everything, and he mentioned some very 
flagrant cases, in which, after the distribution had been 
settled between Aberdeen and John Russell, Newcastle and 
Sidney Herbert, for they appear to have been the most 
active in the matter, persuaded Aberdeen to alter it and 
bestow or offer offices intended for Whigs to Peelites and 
in some instances to Derbyites who had been Peelites. 
Clarendon has been all along very anxious to get Brougham 
into the Cabinet as President of the Council, and he pro- 
posed it both to Lord John and Aberdeen, and the latter 
acquiesced, and Clarendon thought it was going to be 
arranged that Granville should be President of the Board of 
Trade, and Brougham President of Council ; but Newcastle 
and Sidney Herbert not only upset this plan, but proposed 
that Ellenborough should be President of Council, and then, 
when he was objected to, Harrowby. They also wanted 
that Jersey should remain Master of the Horse, Jonathan 
Peel go again to the Ordnance, and Chandos continue a 
Lord of the Treasury. With what object they wished for 


1 [It was, however, Lord John who prevented Mr. Cardwell, the President 
of the Board of ‘rade, trom having a seat in the Cabinet, on the ground that 
there were already too many Peelites in it.] 
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these appointments I have not an idea, but the very notion 
of them is an insnlt to the Whigs, and will be resented 
accordingly. 

Lord Lansdowne seems to have taken little or no part in 
all this. He hooked Palmerston, and, having rendered this 
great service, he probably thought he had done enough. 
The Whigs at Brooks’s are very angry, aud Besshorough 
told me that he thought his party so ill used, that he had 
implored Lord John to withdraw even now rather than be 
a party to such injustice. Lord John seems to have been 
very supine, and while the Peelites were all activity, and 
intent on getting all they could, he let matters take their 
course, and abstained from exercising the influence in behalf 
of his own followers which his position and the indispen- 
sability of his co-operation enabled him to do. This puts 
them out of humor with him as much as with Aberdeen and 
his friends. : 

We had a great rennion here (at Lord Granville’s) last 
night, with half the Cabinet at dinner or in the evening. I 
told Graham what the feelings of the Whigs were. He 
said they had a very large and important share, the Chan- 
cellors of England and of Ireland, ete., and he defended 
some of the appointments and consequent exclusions on 
special grounds. They have made Monsell, an Irish Catholic 
convert, Clerk of the Ordnance, together with some other 
Trish Catholic appointments, and he said that these were 
necessary in order to reconquer in Ircland what had been 
lost by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and that it was of more 
consequence to conciliate that large part of the Empire than 
to provide for the Ansons and the Pagets; and on the same 
ground he justified the appointment of St. Germans instead 
of Lord Carlisle as Lord Lieutenant. All this may be very 
trne, but the Whigs to be left out to make room for these 
substitutes will not be convinced or pacified by the political 
expediency which Graham sets forth, nor will such appoint- 
ments be at all popular here. If, however, they really should 
be the means of rallying the lrish Brigade to the support 
of the Government, it may be patronage well bestowed. 
But this makes it a disagreeable start, and may be hereafter 
productive of serious consequences. Nothing can be more 
shortsighted, as well as unfair, than the conduct of the Peel- 
ites in trying to thrust their own people instead of Whigs 
into the offices, for they can only hope to keep their places 
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at all by the zealous support of the whole Whig force, them- 
selves bringing next to nothing in point of numbers, and to 
encounter snch a numerons and compact Opposition will 
require the zealous co-operation of all who wish well to the 
Liberal cause, and who are against Derby. Newcastle talked 
to me last night about Aberdeen’s speech, acknowledged 
its deficiencies, and said he had told Aberdeen what he 
thonght of it. Aberdeen acknowledged it all, said he was 
so unaccustomed to make such statements, that he had for- 
gotten or overlooked it, and wished he could have spoken if 
again to repair the omission. They all seem at present very 
harmonious in their intercourse. 

After dinner last night John Russell and Charles Wood 
went off to meet Aberdeen, for the purpose, I believe, of 
settling some of the arrangements not yet fixed. Clarendon 
told me that Charles Wood had been of use in stimulating 
John Russell to interfere and prevent some of the proposed 
changes which the Peelites wished Aberdeen to make in the 
list as originally settled between” him and Lord John, and 
it is very well that he did. It is impossible not to see that 
Lord John himself, though now willing to co-operate and 
do his best, has never been hearty in the cause, nor entirely 
satistied with his own position ; and this has probably made 
him more lukewarm, and deterred him from taking a more 
active and decided part in the formation of the Government. 
We are just going down to Windsor, the old Government to 
give up seals, wands, etc., the new to be sworn in. They 
go by different railways, that they may not meet. It is sin- 
gular that I have never attended a Council during the nine 
months Lord Derby was in office, not once; consequently 
there are several of his Cabinet whom I do not know by 
sight—Pakington, Walpole, and Henley. With my friends 
I resume my functions. 

December 29th.—I went down to the Council yesterday 
at Windsor with the inxs, and we saw nothing of the outs, 
who went by another train and railway. Palmerston was 
there, looking very ill indeed. They all seem on very cor- 
dial terms. Graham told me he had had a very friendly 
conversation with Palmerston, and was greatly rejoiced at 
being again united to his old colleague. He acknowledged 
that it was a great mistake in Aberdeen to have offered the 
Mastership of the Horse to Lord Jersey. Aberdeen has now 
proposed the Lord Steward’s place to Carlisle, which he will 
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probably not take, and possibly be offended at the offer. I 
suppose Aberdeen has been subjected to pressure from vari- 
ous quarters, but might have made a better selection and 
distribution than he has done. 

January 5th, 1853.—The elections are all going on wells 
except Gladstone’s, who appears in great jeopardy. Nothing 
could exceed the disgraceful conduct of his opponents, lying, 
tricking, and shuffling, as might be expected from such a 
party. The best thing that could happen for Gladstone 
would be to be beaten, if it were not for the triumph it 
would be to the blackguards who have got up the contest ; 
for the representation of Oxford is always an embarrassment 
to a statesman, and Peel’s losing his election there in 1829 
was the most fortunate event possible for him. ‘The only 
speech of the new Ministers calling for special notice is 
Palmerston’s at Tiverton, which appears to me to conceal 
an arriére-pensée. He spoke in civil, even complimentary, 
tarms of the Derby Government, so much so, that if any 
break-up or break-down should occur in this, and Lord 
Derby return to office, there appears no reason why Palm- 
erston should not form afresh coalition with him ; and it 
looks very much as if he was keeping this contingency in 
view, and putting himself in such an attitude as should en- 
able him with some plausibility to join the camp of such a 
restoration. 

The Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration consisted 
of the following Ministers : 


Earl of Aberdeen : : . First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Cranworth . ; 3 - Lord Chancellor. 
Earl Granville. e 5 . Lord President of the Council. 
The Duke of Argyl] . ‘ . Lord Privy Seal. 
Mr. Gladstone. . : . Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Viscount Palmerston . : . Home Secretary of State. 
The Duke of Newcastle : . Secretary for Colonies and War. 
Lord John Russell (and later the 

Ear] of Clarendon) . ‘ . Foreign Secretary. 
Sir James Graham ‘ . . First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert . : . Secretary at War. 
Sir Charles Wood : s . President of the Indian Board. 
Sir William Molesworth . First Commissioner of Works, 


The Marquis of Lansdowne without office. 
a 
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Bowood, January 12th, 1853.—I came here on Monday 
to meet the Cannings, Harcourt,’ and Lady Waldegrave, 
the Bessboroughs, Elphinstone, Senior, and the family. 
Senior talked to me about the Government and Reform, and 
the danger of their splitting on the latter question and pro- 
pounded a scheme he has for obviating this danger. He 
wants to have a Royal Commission to inquire into the prac- 
tice of bribery at elections and the means of preventing it, 
or, if possible, to have an inquiry of a more extensive and 
comprehensive character into the state of the representation 
and the working of the Reform Bill. We talked it over, and 
IT told him I thought this would not be a bad expedient. 
He had already spoken to Lord Lansdowne about it, who 
seemed not adverse to the idea, and promised to talk to Lord 
John Russell on the subject. Senior, when he went away, 
begged me to talk to Lord Lansdowne also, which I at- 
tempted to do, but without success, for he seemed quite in- 
disposed to enter upon it. 

Beaudesert, January 19th.—To town on Saturday and 
here on Monday, with the Flahaults, Bessboroughs, Ansons, 
my brothers, and the family. Lord Anglesey and M. de 
Flahault talk over their campaigns, and compare notes on the 
events of Sir John Moore’s retreat and other military opera- 
tions, in which they have served in opposing armies. Fla- 
hault was aide-de-camp to Marshal Berthier till the middle 
of the Russian campaign, when he became aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon, whom he never quitted again till the end of his 
career. His accounts of what he has seen and known are 
curious and interesting. He says that one of the Emperor’s 


1 [George Granville Harcourt, Esq., M. P., eldest son of the Archbishop of 
York, and third husband of Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. ] 
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greatest mistakes and the causes of his misfortunes was his 
habit of ordering everything, down to the minutest arrange- 
ment, himself, and leaving so little to the discretion and re- 
sponsibility of his generals and others that they becarne mere 
niachines, and were incapable of acting, or afraid to act, ou 
their own judgments. On several occasions great calamities 
were the consequence of this unfortunate habit of N. apo- 
eon’s. 

London, January 24th.—The Duke of Bedford called 
here this morning. “I had not seen him for an age ; he was 
just come from Windsor with a budget of matter, which as 
usual he was in such a hurry that he had not time to tell me. 
I got a part of it, however. I began by asking him how he 
had left them all at Windsor, to which he replied that the 
state of things was not very satisfactory. The Queen dis- 
approved Lord John’s arrangement for giving up the seals 
of the Foreign Office on a given day (the 15th February) 
which had not been previously explained to her Majesty, as 
it ought to have been. She said that she should make no 
objection if any good reason could be assigned for what was 
proposed, either of a public ora private nature, any reason 
connected with his health or with the transaction of business, 
but she thought, and she is right, that fixing beforehand 
a particular day, without any special necessity occurring, is 
very unreasonable and absurd. Then they are all very angry 
with Lord John for an exceeding piece of folly of his, in an- 
nouncing to the Foreign Ministers, the day he received them, 
that he was only to be at the Foreign Office for a few weeks. 
This, as the Duke said, was a most unwise and improper 
communication, particularly as it was made without any 
concert with Aberdeen, and without his knowledge, and, in 
fact, blurted out with the same sort of levity that was ap- 
parent in the Durham letter and the Reform announcement, 
with both of which he has been so bitterly reproached, and 
which have proved so inconvenient that it might have been 
thought he would not fall again into similar scrapes. The 
Foreign Ministers themselves were exceedingly astonished, 
and not a little annoyed. Brunnow said it was a complete 
mockery, and they all felt that 1t was unsatisfactory to be 
put in relation with a Foreign Secretary who was only to be 
there for a few weeks. ; ow 

The Queen is delighted to have got rid of the late Minis- 
ters. She felt, as everybody else does, that their Govern- 
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ment was disgraced by its shuffling and prevarication, and 
she said that Harcourt’s pamphlet (which was all true) was 
sufficient to show what they were.’ As she 1s very honora- 
ble and true herself, it was natural she should disapprove 
their conduct. 

Yesterday Delane called on me, and gave me an account 
of a curious conversation he had had with Disraeli. Disraeli 
asked him to call on him, which he did, when they talked 
over recent events and the fall of the late Government, very 
frankly, it would seem, on Disraeli’s part. He acknowledged 
that he had been bitterly mortified. When Delane asked 
him, ‘now it was all over,” what made him produce such a 
Budget, he said, if he had not been thwarted and disap- 
pointed, he should have carried it by the aid of the Irish 
Brigade whom he had engaged for that purpose. Just before 
the debate, one of them came to him and said, if he would 
agree to refer Sharman Crawford’s Tenant Right Bill to the 
Select Committee with the Government Bill, they would all 
vote with him. He thought this too good a bargain to miss, 
and he closed with his friend ou those terms, told Walpole 
what he had arranged, desired him to carry out the bargain, 
and the thing was done. No sooner was the announcement 
made than Lord Naas and Sir Joseph Napier® (who had 
never been informed) came in a great fury to Disraeli and 
Walpole, complained of the way they had been treated, and 
threatened to resign. With great difficulty he pacified or 
rather silenced them, and he was in hopes the storm had 
blown-over, but the next day he found Naas and Napier had 
gone to Lord Derby with their complaints, and he now 
found the latter full of wrath and indignation likewise ; for 
Lord Roden, who had heard something of this compromise 
(i. e., of the Tenant Right Bill being referred to Committee), 
announced his intention of asking Lord Derby a question in 
the House of Lords. Added to this, as soon as the news 
reached Dublin, Lord Eglinton and Blackburne testified the 
same resentment as Naas and Napier had done, and threat- 
ened to resign likewise. All this produced a prodigious 


1 (Mr, William Harcourt published a pamphlet at this time on ‘‘ The Morality 
of Pubiie Men,”’ in which he censured with great severity the conduct of the 
late Ministers. 

2 (Lord Naas was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Sir Joseph Napier Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland, in Lord Derby’s Administration of 1852. Lord Eglin- 
ton was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne 
Trish Lord Chancellor. } 
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flare-up. Disraeli represented that it was his business to 
make the Budget succeed by snch means as he could, that 
the votes of the Brigade would decide it either way, and 
that he had made a very good bargain, as he had pledged 
himself to nothing more, and never had any intention of 
giving any sutée to what had been done, so that it could not 
signify. He did not succeed in appeasing Lord Derby, who, 
a nhight or two after in the Lords, repudiated all participa- 
tion in what had been done, and attacked the Irishmen very 
bitterly. Disraeli heard this speech, and saw at once that 
it would be fatal to the Budget and to them, as it proved, 
for the whole Brigade voted in a body against the Govern- 
ment, and gave a majority to the other side. He seemed in 
pretty good spirits as to the future, though without for the 
present any definite purpose. He thinks the bulk of the 
party will keep together. Delane asked him what he would 
have done with such a Budget if he had carried it. He said 
they should have remodelled their Government, Palmerston 
and Gladstone would have joined them (Gladstone after the 
dehate and their duel!); during the intervening two or 
three months the Budget would have been discussed in the 
country, what was liked retained, what was unpopular al- 
tered, and in the end they should have produced a very good 
Budget which the country would have taken gladly. He 
never seems to have given a thought to any consideration of 
political morality, honesty, or truth in all that he said. 
The moral of the whole is, that let what will happen it will 
be very difficult to bring Lord Derby and Disraeli together 
again. They must regard each other with real, if not 
avowed, distrust and dislike. Disraeli said that Derby’s po- 
sition in life and his fortune were so different from his, that 
their several courses must be influenced accordingly. It is 
easy to conceive how Lord Derby, embarked (no matter how 
or why) in such a contest, should strain every nerve to suc- 
ceed and fight it out; but the thing once broken up, he 
would not be very likely to place himself again in such a 
situation, and to encounter the endless difficulties, dangers, 
and mortifications attendant upon the lead of such a party, 
and above all the necessity of trusting entirely to such a col- 
league as Disraeli in the House of Commons without one 
other man of a grain of capacity besides. As it is, he will 
probably hetake himself to the enjoyment of his pleasures 
and pursuits, till he is recalled to political life by some fresh 
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excitement and interest that time and circumstances may 
throw in his way; but let what will happen, I doubt his 
encountering again the troubles and trammels of office.’ 
January 30th.—Y esterday morning Frederic Lamb, Lord 
Beauvale and Melbourne, with whom both titles cease, died 
at Brocket after a short but severe attack of influenza, fever, 
and gout. He was in his seventy-first year. Lady Palmer- 
ston thus becomes a rich heiress. He was not so remarkable 
aman in character as his brother William, less peculiar and 
eccentric, more like other people, with much less of literary 
acquirement, less caustic humor and pungent wit; but he 
had a vigorous understanding, great quickness, a good deal 
of general information ; he was likewise well versed in busi- 
ness and public affairs, and a very sensible and intelligent 
converser and correspondent. He took a deep and lively in- 
terest in politics to the last moment of his life, was insatiably 
curious about all that was going on, and was much confided 
in and consulted by many people of very different parties 
and opinions. Je never was in Parliament, but engaged all 
his life in a diplomatic career, for which he was very well 
fitted, having been extremely handsome in his youth, and 
always very clever, agreeable, and adroit. He consequently 
ran it with great success, and was in high estimation at- 
Vienna, where bis brother-in-law, Palmerston, sent him as 
Ambassador. He was always much addicted to gallantry, 
and had endless liaisons with women, most of whom contin- 
ued to be his friends long after they had ceased to be his 
mistresses, much to the credit of all parties. After having 
led a very free and dissolute life, he had the good fortune 
at sixty years old, and with a broken and enfeebled constitn- 
tion, to settle (as it is called), by marrying a charming girl 
of twenty, the daughter of the Prussian Minister at Vienna, 
Count Maltzahn. This Adine, who was content to unite 
her May to his December, was to him a perfect angel, devot- 
ing her youthful energies to sustain and cheer his valetudi- 
narian existence with a cheerful unselfishness, which he re- 
paid by a grateful and tender affection, having an air at once 
marital and paternal. She never cared to go anywhere, gave 
up all commerce with the world and all its amusements and 
pleasures, contenting herself with such society as it suited 


_} [A singularly unfortunate prediction! The alliance of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli remained unbroken, and continued long enough to enable them (aftera 
second failure) to bring the Conservative party Back to power. | 
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him to gather about them—his old friends and some new 
ones—to whom she did the houors with infinite grace and 
cordiality, and who all regarded her with great admiration 
and respect. In such social intercourse, in political gossip, 
and in her untiring attentions, his last years glided away, 
not without enjoyment. He aud his brother William had 
always been on very intimate terms, and William highly 
prized his advice and opinions; but, as Frederic was at heart 
a Tory, and had a horror of Radicalism in every shape, he 
was not seldom disgusted with the conduct of the Whig Gov- 
ernment, and used sorely to perplex and mortify William by 
his free and severe strictnres on him and his colleagues. He 
‘nominally belonged to the Liberal party, but in reality he 
was strongly Conservative, and he always dreaded the prog- 
ress of democracy, though less disturbed than he would 
otherwise have been by reflecting that no matcrial alteration 
could possibly overtake him. His most intimate friends 
abroad were the Metternichs and Madame de Lieven, and his 
notions of foreign policy were extremely congenial to theirs. 
Here, his connections all lying with people of the Liberal 
side, he had nothing to do with the Tories, for most of whom 
he entertained great contempt. Brougham, Ellice, and my- 
self were the men he was most intimate with. He was very 
fond of his sister, but never much liked Palmerston, and 
was bitterly opposed to his policy when he was at the For- 
eign Office, which was a very sore subject between himself 
and them, and for a long time, and on many occasions, em- 
bittered or interrupted their intercourse; but, as he was 
naturally affectionate, had a very good temper, and loved 
an easy life, such clouds were always soon dispersed, aud no 
permanent estrangement ever took place. He was largely 
endowed with social merits and virtues, without having or 
affecting any claim to those of a higher or moral character. 
I have no doubt he was much more amiable as an old man 
than he ever had been when he was a young one; and, 
though the death of one so retired from the world can make 
little or no sensation in it, except as being the last of a re- 
markable family, he will be sincerely regretted, and his loss 
will be sensibly felt by the few who enjoyed the intimacy of 
his declining years. 

February 8th.—Yesterday I went to see the unhappy 
Lady Beauvale, and, apart from the sorrow of witnessing so 
much bodily and mental suffering, it is really a singular and 
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extraordinary ease. Here is a woman thirty-two years old, 
and therefore in the prime of life, who has lost a husband of 
seventy-one, deprived of the use of his limbs, and whom she 
had nursed for ten years, the period of their union, with the 
probable or possible fatal termination of his frequent attacks 
of gout constantly before her eyes, and she is not merely 
plunged in great grief at the loss she has sustained, but ina 
blank and hopeless despair, which in its moral and physical 
effects seriously menaces her own existence. She is calm, 
reasonable and docile, talks of him and his illness without 
any excitement, and is ready to do everything that her 
friends advise ; but she is earnestly desirous to die, considers 
her sole business on earth as finished, and talks as if the pro- 
longation of her own life could only be an unmitigated evil 
and intolerable burden, and that no ray of hope was left for 
her of any possibility of happiness or even peace and ease 
for the future. She is in faet brokenhearted, and that for a 
man old enough to be her grandfather, and a martyr to dis- 
ease and infirmity ; but to her he was everything ; she had 
consecrated her life to the preservation of his, and she kept 
his vital flame alive with the unwearied watehing of a Vestal 
priestess. She had made him an object and an idol round 
whieh all the feelings and even passion of an affectionate 
heart had entwined themselves, till at last she had merged 
her very existence in his, and only lived in, with, and for 
him. She saw and felt that he enjoyed life, and she made it 
her objeet to promote and prolong thisenjoyment. ‘ Why,” 
she says, “could I not save him now, as I saved him hereto- 
fore ?” and not having been able to do so, she regards her 
own life as utterly useless and unneeessary, and only hopes 
to be relieved of it that she may (as she believes and expects) 
be enabled to join him in some other world.’ 

February 9th.—Yesterday Clarendon told me a curious 
thing about the Emperor Napoleon and his marriage, which 
came in a roundabout way, but which do doubt is true. 
Madame de Montijo’s most intimate friend is the Marchion- 
ess of Santa Cruz, and to her she wrote an account of what 
had passed about her daughter’s marriage and the Emperor’s 
proposal to her. When he offered her marriage, she expressed 
her sense of the greatness of the position to which he pro- 
posed to raise her. He replied, ‘‘ It is only fair that I should 


tise Pe lived, however, and married Lord Forester, en secondes noces, in 
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set before you the whole truth, and let you know that if the 
position is very high, it is also perhaps very dangerous and 
insecure.” He then represented to her in detail al! the dan- 
gers with which he was environed, his unpopularity with the 
higher classes, the malveillance of the Great Powers, the 
possibility of his being any day assassinated at her side, his 
popularity indeed with the masses, but the fleeting character 
of their favor, but above all the existence of a good deal of 
disaffection and hostility iu the army, the most serious thing 
ofall. If this latter danger, he said, were to become more 
formidable, he knew very well how to avert it bya war; and 
though his earnest desire was to maintain peace, if no other 
means of self-preservation should remain, he should not 
shrink from that, which would at once rally the whole army 
to one common feeling. All this he told her with entire 
frankness, and without concealing the perils of his position, 
or his sense of them, and it is one of the most creditable 
traits I have ever heard of him. It was, of course, calcu- 
lated to engage and attach any woman of high spirit and 
generosity, and it seems to have had that effect upon her. 
It is, however, curious in many ways; it reveals a sense of 
danger that is not apparently suspected, and his conscious- 
ness of it; and it shows how, in spite of a sincere wish to 
maintain peace, he may be driven to make war as a means of 
self-preservation, and therefore how entirely necessary it is 
that we should he on our guard, and not relax our defensive 
preparations. I was sure from the conversatious I had with 
M. de Flahault at Beandesert, that he feels the Emperor’s 
situation to be one of insecurity and hazard. He said that 
it remained to be seen whether it was possible that a Govern- 
ment could be maintained permanently in France on the 
principle of the total suppression of civil and political lib- 
erty, which had the support of the masses, but which was 
abhorred and opposed by all the elevated and educated 
classes. The limhs of the body politic are with the Emperor, 
and the head against him. : ; 

February 11th.—Parliament met again last night. Lord 
Derhy threw off in the Lords by asking Lord Aberdeen what 
the Government meant to do, which Aberdeen awkwardly 
and foolishly enough declined to give any answer to. The 
scene was rather ridiculous, and not creditable, I think, to 
Aberdeen. He is unfortunately a very bad speaker at all 
times, and, what is worse in a Prime Minister, has no readi- 
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ness whatever. Lord Lansdowne would have made a very 
pretty and dexterous flourish, and answered the question. 
Lord John did announce in the House of Commons what 
the Government mean to do and not to do, but they say he 
did it ill, and it was very flat, nota drilicané throw-off at all. 

February 16th.—Yesterday Cowley arrived from Paris. 
He called on me, and gave me an account of the state of 
things there and some curious details about the Emperor's 
marriage and his ahortive matrimonial projects. He con- 
firms the account of Louis Napoleoh’s position set forth in 
Madame de Montijo’s letter. The effect of his marriage has 
been very damaging everywhere, and the French people were 
not at all pleased at his calling himself a ‘‘ parvenu,” which 
mortified their vanity, inasmuch as they did not like to 
appear as having thrown themselves at the feet of a parvenu. 
For some time before the marriage was declared, Cowley, 
from what he saw and the information he received, began 
to suspect it would take place, and reported it to John 
Russell. Just about this time Walewski went to Paris, and 
when Cowley saw him he told him so. Walewski expressed 
the greatest surprise as well as mortification, and imparted 
to Cowley that a negotiation had been and still was going 
on for the Emperor’s marriage with the Princess Adelaide 
of Hohenlohe, the Queen’s niece, at that time and still with 
the Queen in England. This was begun by Lord Malmes- 
bury, and the Emperor had regularly proposed to her through 
her father. A very civil answer had been sent by the 
Prince, in which he said that he would not dispose of his 
daughter’s hand without her consent, and that he had re- 
ferred the proposal to her, and she should decide for herself. 
The Queen had behaved very well, and had abstained from 
giving any advice or expressing any opinion on the subject. 
They were then expecting the young Princess’s decision. 
This being the case, Cowley advised Walewski to exert his 
influence to stop the demonstrations that were going on 
between the Emperor and Mlle. de Montijo, which might 
seriously interfere with this plan. The next day Walewski 
told Cowley that he had seen the Emperor, who took him 
by both hands, and said, ‘‘ Mon cher, je suis pris,” and then 
told him he had resolved to marry Mlle. de Montijo. How- 
ever, on Walewski representing the state of the other affair, 
he agreed to wait for the Princess Adelaide’s answer, but 
said, if it was unfavorable, he would conclude the other 
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affair, but if the Princess accepted him he would marry 
her. The day following the answer came: very civil, but 
declining on the ground of her youth and inexperience, and 
not feeling equal to such a position. The same day the 
Emperor proposed to the Empress. Cowley says he is evi- 
dently much changed since his marriage, and that he is 
conscious of his unpopularity and the additional insecurity 
in which it has involved his position. 

February 19th.—Lord Cowley told me something more 
about the marriage. He saw the Queen on Thursday (17th), 
who told him all about it. The first step was taken by Morny, 
who wrote to Malmesbury, and requested him to propose it, 
stating that the Emperor’s principal object in it was to 
“‘resserrer les liens entre les deux pays.” Malmesbury 
accordingly wrote to the Queen on the subject. She was an- 
noyed, justly considering that the proposal, with the reason 
given, placed her in a very awkward situation, and that it 
ought not to have been mentioned to her at all. The result 
was what has been already stated, but with this difference, 
that the Queen set her face against the match, although the 
girl, if left to herself, would have accepted the offer. How- 
ever, nobody knows this, and they are very anxious these 
details should not transpire. The two accounts I have given 
of this transaction seem to me to afford a good illustration 
of the uncertainty of the best authenticated historical state- 
ments. Nothing could appear more to he relied on than the 
accuracy of Cowley’s first account to me, and if I had not 
seen him again, or if he had not imparted to me his conver- 
sation with the Queen, that account would have stood un- 
corrected, and an inaccurate version of the story would have 
been preserved, and might hereafter have been made public, 
and, unless corrected by some other contemporaneous narra- 
tive, would probably have been taken as true. The matter 
in itself is not very important, but such errors unquestion- 
ably are liable to occur in matters of greater moment, and 
actually do occur, fully justifying the apocryphal character 
which has been ascribed to almost every historical work.* 

The Queen seems to be intensely curious about the Court 
of France and all details connected with it, and on the other 
hand Louis Napoleon has been equally curious about the 


1 [Further details with reference to the marriage of the Emperor will be found 
in Lord Malmesbury 2€emoirs, vol. i. pp. 874 and 378, which confirm Mr. Gre- 
ville’s narrative.] 
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etiquette observed in the English Court, and desirous of as- 
similating his to ours, whieh in great measure he appears to 
have done. . 

Last night there was the first field day in the House 
of Commons, Disraeli having made an elaborate and bitter 
attack on the Government, but especially on Charles Wood 
and Graham, under the pretenee of asking questions respect- 
ing our foreign relations, and more particularly with Franee,? 
His speech was very long, in most parts very tiresome, but 
with a good deal of ability, and a liberal infusion of that 
sarcastic vituperation which is his great forte, and whieh 
always amuses the House of Commons more or less. It was, 
however, a speech of devilish malignity, quite reekless and 
shamelessly profligate ; for the whole seope of it was, if pos- 
sible, to envenom any bad feeling that may possibly exist 
between Franee and England, and, by the most exaggerated 
representations of the offenee given by two of the Ministers 
to the Freneh Government and nation, to exasperate the 
latter, and to make it a point of honor with them to resent 
it, even to the extent of a quarrel with us. Happily its 
factious violenee was so great as to disgust even the people 
on his own side, and the French Government is too really 
desirous of peace and harmony to pay any attention to the 
rant of a disappointed adventurer, whose motives and object 
are quite transparent. 

February 20¢th.—Disraeli’s speech on Friday night was 
evidently a politieal blunder, which has injured him in the 
general opinion, and disgusted his own party. It is as- 
serted that he communicated his intention to his followers, 
who disapproved of it, but he nevertheless persisted. The 
speech itself was too long; it was dull and full of useless 
truisms in the first part, but clever and brilliant in the last ; 
and his personalities were very smart and well aimed ; but 
there was not a particle of truth and sineerity in it; it was a 
mere vituperation and facetious display, ealculated to do 
mischief if it produeed any effect at all, and quite unbeeoth- 
ing a man who had just been a Minister of the Crown and 
leader of the House of Commons, and who ought to have 


1 [Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control, made a speech to his 
constituents at Halifax on February 8, in which he commented iu severe Jan- 
guage on the despotic character of the Imperial Government of France. The 
speech was thought to be unbecoming in the mouth of a Cabinet minister, and 
Sir Charles apologized for it. But Mr. Disracli made it the subject of a fierce 
attack in the House of Commons. ] 
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been animated by higher motives and more patriotic views. 
This was what the more sensible men of the party felt, and 
Tom Baring, the most sensible and respectable of the Derby- 
ites, and the man of the greatest weight among them, told 
me himself that he was so much disgusted that he was on the 
point of getting up to disavow him, and it is much to be 
regretted, as I told him, that such a rebuke was not admin- 
istered from such a quarter. It does not look as if the 
connection between Disraeli and the party could goon long. 
Their dread and distrust of him and his contempt of them 
render it difficult if not impossible. Pukington is already 
talked of as their leader, and some think Disraeli wants to 
shake them off and trade on his own bottom, trusting to 
his great abilities to make his way to political power with 
somebody and on some principles, about neither of which 
he would be very nice. ‘'om Baring said to me last night, 
“‘Can’t you make room for him in this Coalition Govern- 
ment?” I said, ‘‘ Why, will you give him tous?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” he said, ‘* you shall have him with pleasure.” 

Lord John Russell has taken leave of the Foreign Office, 
and has had an interview with the Queen and Prince, satis- 
factory to botb. She has been all along considerably an- 
noved at the arrangement made about his taking the Foreign 
Office only to quit it, and his leading the House of Com- 
mons without any office, which she fancies is unconstitu- 
tional, and the arrangement was announced in the news- 
papers without any proper communication to her. The 
consequence has been some little soreness on both sides, but 
this has now been all removed by explanations and amicable 
communication. The Queen attacked him on the constitu- 
tional ground, but here elle Va pris par son fort, and he 
easily bowled over this objection. Then she expressed her 
fear lest it should be drawn into a precedent, which might 
be inconvenient in other cases, to which he replied that he 
thought there was little fear of anybody wishing to follow 
the precedent of a man taking upon himself a vast amount 
of lahor without any pay at all. Then she said that a man 
independent of office might consider himself independent 
of the Crown also, and postpone its interests to popular re- 

1[The objection taken by Her Majesty was to Lord John Russell’s proposal that 
he should retain his scat in the Cabinet and the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons without eee any special office in the Government. But in fact, as a 


Privy Councillor of the Crown, a Minister, with or without office, is under pre- 
cisely the same obligations to the Sovereign and to Parliament. ] 
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quirements ; which he answered by saying that he did not 
think any Minister, as it was, thought very much of the 
Crown as contradistinguished from the people, and that he 
was not less likely to take such a part as she apprehended 
by holding an oflice of £5,000 a year, from which a vote of 
the House of Commons could at any moment expel him. 
He appears to have satisfied them both, and to be satisfied 
himself, which is still more important. 

February 25th.—The Jew question and the Maynooth 
question have been got over in the House of Commons with- 
out much debate, but by small majorities. The most re- 
markable incident was young Stanley’ voting with the ma- 
jority in both questions, and speaking on Maynooth, and 
well. Ashe is pretty sure to act a conspicuous part, it is 
good to see him taking a wise and liberal line. Disraeli 
voted for the Jews but did not speak, which was very base 
of him. Last night I met Tomline at dinner, who is a 
friend of his, and told me a great deal about him. He hasa. 
good opinion of him, that is, that he has a good disposition, 
but his personal position perverts him in great measure. 
He says he dislikes and despises Derby, thinks him a good 
“Saxon ” speaker and nothing more, has a great contempt 
for his party, particularly for Pakington, whom they seem 
to think of setting up as leader im his place. The man in 
the House of Commons whom he most fears as an opponent 
is Gladstone. He has the highest opinion of his ability, and 
he respects Graham as a statesman. Tomline told me that 
his system of attacking the late Sir Robert Peel was settled 
after this manner. When the great schism took place, three 
of the seceders went to Disraeli (Miles, Tyrrel, and a third 
whom I have forgotten), and proposed to him to attack and 
vilify Peel regularly, but with discretion ; not to fatigue and 
disgust the House, to make a speech against him about once 
a fortnight or so, and promised if he would that a constant 
and regular attendance of a certain number of men should 
be there to cheer and support him, remarking that nobody 
was ever efficient in the House of Commons without this 
support certain.? He desired twenty minutes to consider 

1 [The present Earl of Derby, who succeeded his father as fifteenth Earl in 
ae He entered public life as Under Secretary of State tor Foreign Affairs in 
"3 (This ancedote is related on the authority of Mr. Tomline as stated in the 


text. It was mentioned in the lifetime of Lord Beaconsfield, and in justice to 
him it must be said that he altogether denied the truth of the story.] 
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of this offer, and finally accepted it. We have seen the re- 
sult, a curious beginning of au important political career. 
now they dread and hate him, for they know in his heart he 
has no sympathy with them, and that he has no truth or 
sincerity in his conduct or speeches, and would throw them 
over if he thought it his interest. 

March 1st.—The Government seem npon the whole to be 
going on prosperously. They have at present no difficulty 
in the House of Commons, where there is no disposition to 
oppose their measures, and an appearance of moderation 
generally, which promises an edsy Session. John Russell 
has spoken well, and seems to have recovered a great share 
of the popularity he had lost. Aberdeen has done very well 
in the House of Lords, his answers to various ‘‘ questions” 
having been discreet, temperate, and judicious ; in short, up 
to this time the horizon is tolerably clear. On the other 
hand the divisions have presented meagre majorities, and the 
Government have no power in the House of Commons, and 
live on the good-will or forbearance of the several fractions 
of which it is composed. John Russell is in his heart not 
satisfied with his present position, and not animated with 
any spirit of zeal or cordiality, though he is sure to act hon- 
estly and fairly the part he has undertaken. ‘There is still a 
good deal of lurking discontent and resentment on the part 
of those who were left out, and of the Whig party generally, 
who are only half reconciled to following the banner of a 
Peelite premier ; of the malcontents the principal are Car- 
lisle and Clanricarde, who are both in different ways very 
sore; Normanby is dissatisfied, Labouchere, Seymour, and 
George Grey not pleased, but except Clanricarde none have 
shown any disposition to withhold their support from the 
Government, or even to carp at them. Aberdeen seems to 
have no notion of being anything but a real Prime Minister. 
He means to exercise a large influence in the management 
of foreign affairs, which he considers to be the peculiar, if 
not exclusive, province of himself and Clarendon. Palmer- 
ston does not interfere with them at all, but he must do so, 
if any important questions arise for the Cabinet to decide, 
and then it is very likely some dissension will be the conse- 
quence. There are four ex-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs in 
this Cabinet, all of whom will naturally take part in any dis- 
cussion of moment. Argyll] began rather unluckily, running 
his head indiscreetly against Eilenborough on an Indian pe- 
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tition. He is burning with impatience to distinguish him- 
self, and broke out too soon, and out of season ; but he was 
not unconscious of his error, and it will probably be of use 
to him to have met with a little check at his outset, and 
teach him to be more discreet. He spoke again last night, 
and very well, on the Clergy rescrves, when there was a 
brilliant passage of arms in the Lords, in which Lord Derby 
and the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford distinguished them- 
selves. 

News came by telegraph last night that the dispute be- 
tween Turkey and Austria is settled, which will relieve us 
from a great difficulty. If it had gone on, we should have 
had a difficult part to play, and unluckily the good under- 
standing that was reviving between us and Vienna has all 
been.upset by the late attempt on the Emperov’s life,’ which 
has thrown the Austrians into a ferment, and renewed all 
their bitter resentment against us for harboring Kossuth and 
Mazzini, to whom they attribute both the émeute at Milan 
and the assassination at Vienna severally. They are no doubt 
right about Mazzini and wrong about Kossuth, but fortu- 
nately for us the first is not in England and has been abroad 
for some time, and it will probably be impossible to bring 
any evidence against Kossuth to connect him with the Hun- 
garian assassin. But these troubles and attempts, the origiu 
of which is attributed to men residing here, and, though 
neglected by the Government, more or Jess objects of popu- 
lar favor and sympathy, render all relations of amity impos- 
sible between our Government and theirs, and the disunion 
is aggravated by our absurd meddling with such cases as the 
Madiai and Murray at Florence and at Rome, which are no 
coucern of ours, and which our Government does in compli- 
ance with Protestant bigotry. What makes our conduet the 
more absurd is that we do more harm than good to the ob- 
jects of our interest, for no Government can, with any regard 
to its own dignity and independence, yield to our dictation 
and impertinent interference. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
said that the Madiai would have been let out of prison long 
ago but for our interference. John Russell’s published let- 
ter on this subject, which was very palatable to the public, 


1(The Emperor of Austria was stabbed in the neck on February 18, by 
Joseph Lisbeny, on the ramparts of Vienna, fortunately without serious eonse- 
quences. The assassin had not the remotest connection with anyone in this 
eountry.] 
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was as objectionable as possible, and quite as insolent and 
presumptuous as any Palmerston used to write. 

Last night the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio came here. 
He was Prime Minister in Piedmont till replaced by Count 
Cavour, and is come to join his nephew, who is Minister here. 
He is a tall, thin, dignified-looking man, with very pleasing 
manners. He gave us a shocking account of the conduct of 
the Austrians at Milan in consequence of the recent outbreak. 
Their tyranny and cruelty have been more like the deeds 
in the middle ages than those in our own time; wantonly 
putting people to death without trial or e¥en the slightest 
semblance of guilt, plundering and confiscating, and in every 
respect acting in a manner equally barbarous and impolitic. 
They have thrown away a good opportunity of improving 
their own mora] status in Italy, and completely played the 
game of their enemies by increasing the national hatred 
against them tenfold. If ever France finds it her interest 
to go to war,’ Italy will be her mark, for she will now find 
the whole population in her favor, and would be joined by 
Sardinia, who would be too happy to revenge her former 
reverses with French aid; nor would it be possible for this 
country to support Austria in a war to secure that Italian 
domiuion which she has so monstrously abused. 

March 3d.—Lord Aberdeen has gained great credit by 
making Mr. Jackson, Rector of St. James’s, Bishop of Lin- 
coln. He is a man without political patronage or connec- 
tion, and with no recommendation but his extraordinary 
merit both as a parish priest and a preacher. Such an 
appointment is creditable, wise, and popular, and will 
strengthen the Government by conciliating the moderate 
and sincere friends of the Church. 

The Duke of Bedford writes to me about his papers and 
voluminous correspondence, which he has been thinking of 
overhauling and arranging, but he shrinks from such a 
laborions task. He says: ‘‘ With respect to my political cor- 
respondence, it has been unusually interesting and remark- 
able. I came so early into public life, have been so mixed 
up with everything, have known the political chief of my own 
party so intimately, and of the Tory party also to a limited 
extent, that there is no great affair of my own time I have 
not been well acquainted with.” This is very true, and his 


1 [Remarkable prediction, verified in 1859.] 
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correspondence, whenever it sees the light, will be more 
interesting, and contribute more historical information, than 
that of any other man who has been engaged in public life, 
The papers of Peel and of the Duke of Wellington may be 
more important, but I doubt theirs being more interesting, 
because the Duke of Bedford’s will be of a more miscellane- 
ous and comprehensive character ; and though his abilities 
are not of a very high order, his judgment is sound, his mind 
is unprejudiced and candid, and he is a sincere worshipper 
of truth. 

For the last few days John Russel] has been kept away 
from the House of Commons by the death of the Dowager 
Duchess of Bedford, when Palmerston has been acting as 
leader, taking that post as naturally and undoubtedly be- 
longing to him, and his right to it being entirely acquiesced 
in by his colleagues of both camps. They say that he has 
given great satisfaction to the House, where he is regarded 
with the same favor and inclination as heretofore, and per- 
sonally much more acceptable than Lord John. Cobden 
dined with John Russell the other day, and, what is more 
remarkable, Bessborough told me he met Roden at dinner 
the other day at the Castle at Dublin, St. Germans and he 
on very good-humored terms. These are striking examples 
of the compatibility of the strongest political difference with 
social amenities. Cobden, however, is not in regular oppo- 
sition to the Government, but in great measure a supporter. 

March 10th.—I met M. de Flahanlt last night, just re- 
turned from Paris. He said that he found there a rancor 
and violence against us among the Austrians, and Russians 
and Prussians no less, quite inconceivable. He talked to 
them all and represented to them the absurdity of their sup- 
positions and exigencies, but withont the slightest effect ; he 
found the Emperor, however, in a very different frame of 
mind, understanding perfectly the position of the English 
Government, and completely determined to maintain his 
alliance with us, and not to yield to the tempting cajolery 
of the Continental Powers, who want him to make common 
cause with them against us. Such is their madness and 
their passion, and such the necessity, real or fancied, in which 
they are placed by the revolutionary fire which is still smonl- 
dering everywhere, and their own detestable misgovernment 
{at least that of Anstria, which the others abet), that they 
are ready to co-operate with France in coercing and weaken- 
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ing us, and to sacrifice all the great and traditional policy of 
Europe, in order to wage war against the stronghold and 
only asylum of constitutional principles and government. 

Flahault said that the Emperor has had an opportunity 
of placing himself in the first year of his reign in a situation 
which was the great object of his uncle’s life, and which he 
never could attain. He might have been at the head of a 
European league against us, for these powers have signified 
to him their willingness to follow him in such a crusade, the 
Emperor of Russia and he being on the best terms, and a 
cordial interchange of letters having taken place between 
them. But Napoleon has had the wisdom and the magna- 
nimity to resist the bait, to decline these overtures, and to 
resolve on adherence to England. Flahault said that he had 
had an audience, at which he frankly and freely told the 
Emperor his own opinion, not being without apprehension 
that it would be unpalatable to him, and not coincident 
with his own views. While he was talking to him, he saw 
him smile, which he interpreted into a sentiment that he 
(Flahault) was too English for him in his language and opin- 
ions, and he said so. The Emperor said, ‘‘1 smiled because 
you so exactly expressed my own opinions,” and then he told 
him ‘that he took exactly the same view of what his true 
policy was that Flahault himself did. Flahault suggested to 
him that, in spite of the civilities shown him by the North- 
ern Powers, they did not, and never would, consider him as 
one of themselves, and they only wanted to make him the 
instrument of their policy or their vengeance ; and he re- 
minded him that while England had at once recognized him, 
they were not only in no hurry to do so, but if England had 
not recognized him as she did, he would not have been rec- 
ognized by any one of those Powers to this day, all which 
he acknowledged to be true. 

The prevailing feeling against England which Flahault 
found at Paris has been proved on innumerable occasions. 
Clarendon is well aware of it, and does his best, but with 
very little success, to bring the foreign Ministers and others 
to reason. Madame de Lieven writes to me in this strain, 
and even liberal and intelligent foreigners like Alfred Po- 
tocki, who has been accused of being a rebel in Austria, 
writes that we ought to expel the refugees. At Vienna the 
people are persuaded that there is some indirect and unde- 
finable participation on the part of the British Government 
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in the insurrectionary and homicidal acts of Milan and 
Vienna, and they have got a story that the assassin Libeny 
had a letter of Palmerston’s in his shoe. Unreasonable as 
all this is, we ought to make great allowance for their ex- 
cited feelings, for they have a case against us of a cumulative 
character. It goes ba¢k a long way, and embraces many 
objects and details, and is principally attributable to Palmer- 
ston, partly to his doings, and perhaps more to his sayings, 
They can not forget that he has long been the implacable 
enemy of Austria, that he advised her renunciation of her 
Italian dominions, and that he and his agents have always 
sympathized with, and sometimes aided and abetted, most of 
the revolutionary movements that have taken place. Then 
there was the Haynan affair, and the lukewarmness and in- 
difference which the Government of that day, and Palmer- 
ston particularly, exhibited about it; then the reception of 
Kossuth, the public meetings and his speeches, together 
with the speeches at them of Cobden and others of which 
no notice was ever taken, and finally the transaction about 
Palmerston’s recciving Kossuth and his famous answer to the 
addresses presented to him from Finsbury and Islington. 
All these things satisfy the foreign Governments that we are 
not only politically but nationally their enemies, and that 
we harbor their rebellious subjects out of hatred to them, 
and that we regard with sympathy and a secret satisfaction 
the plots which they concoct in safety here and go forth to 
execute abroad. And when they are told that our laws 
afford these people an asylum, which no Government has 
the power to deny them, and that Parliament and public 
opinion will not consent to arm the Government with the 
powers of restraint or coercion they do not possess, they only 
explode the more loudly in denunciations against that free 
and constitutional system which is not only a perpetual re- 
proach, but, as they think, a source of continual danger to 
their own. So much for foreign affairs. 

At home, while the political sky is still serene enough, 
there are some rocks ahead, and I think the Government in 
peril from more than one cause. First and foremost there 
is the Indian question. There is something ominous in the 
conjunction between a Coalition Government and an India 
Bill, and if they don’t take care, they will get into a scrape.? 


1 he Charter of the East India Company being about to expire, Sir Charles 
Wood, the President of the Board of Contro!, introduced in an elaborate speech 
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The Opposition is broken and disorganized, and at present 
there is no disposition on the part of the extreme Liberals to 
join in any strong measures against the Government ; but 
this is a question on which all the scattered fractions might 
be made easily to combine, and there are already symptoms 
of a possible combination ad hoe in the Indian Committee of 
the House of Commons. Lowe is very much dissatisfied 
with Charles Wood, and with the intentions of Government, 
and even talks of resigning ; and the “Times” is going into 
furious opposition on the Indian question, and is already 
attacking the Government for their supposed intentions. 
This, therefore, is assuming a serious aspect. There is 
besides the Budget and the difficulty of the Income Tax, 
and these two questions are enough to put them in great 
perplexity. 

March 19th.—The question of Indian government and the 
renewal of the Charter is every day increasing in importance 
and attracting more and more of public attention. It is a 
matter of great difficulty for the Government to deal with. 
They are threatened by enemies, and pressed by friends and 
half friends, who want them to postpone any measure for 
another year or two years. They, on the contrary, stand 
pledged, and think they ought to propose something this 
year. It presents a field on which the various fractions of 
hostility and semi-hostility to the Government may meet 
and combine, and perhaps place them in great difficulty. 
The Committees are going on taking evidence with the 
knowledge that the Government will probably not wait for 
their several reports before proceeding to legislation. Gran- 
ville has got the management of the Government measures 
in the House of Lords, and is working very hard at Indian 
affairs. Yesterday I met at dinner at Ellice’s two able men 
just arrived from India for the purpose of giving evidence, 
a Mr. Halliday and a Mr. Marchmont. They are for main- 
taining the present system, but with many reforms and 
alterations ; they spoke highly of Lord Dalhousie as a man 
of business. 

March 24th.—As I never see Clarendon now, who is 
entirely absorbed in the duties of his office, he engaged 
me to go and dine with him alone yesterday, that we might 


a Bill for the future government of India by the Company, which changed the 
Constitution and limited the patronage of the Court of Directors. The Bill was 
finally passed on July 28.} 
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have a talk about all that is going on, and he told me a 
great deal of one sort or another. I learned the state of our 
relations with France and Russia in reference to the Turkish 
business, and he gave me to read a very curious and inter- 
esting despatch (addressed to John Russel!) from Seymour, 
giving an account of a long conversation he had had with 
the Emperor Nicholas about Turkey and her prospects and 
condition, and his own intentions and opinions, which were 
amicable toward us, and very wise and moderate in them- 
selves, contemplating the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, 
disclaiming in the strongest terms any design of occupying 
Constantinople—more than that, declaring that he would 
not do it—but supposing the event to happen, not: thinking 
the solution of the problem so difficult as it is generally re- 
garded. He threw out that he should have no objection, if 
a partition was ever to take place, that we should appropriate 
Egypt and Candia to ourselves. He seems to have talked 
very frankly, and he said one curious thing, which was that 
Russia was not without a revolutionary substratum, which 
was only less apparent and less menacing than in other parts 
because he possessed greater means of repression, but never- 
theless that the seeds were there. It is lucky Dundas isa 
prudent man, and refused to carry his fleet up to the vicinity 
of the Dardanelles at Rose’s invitation, or mischief might 
have ensued. As it is, we disapprove of Rose’s proceedings 
and have approved Dundas’s, at the same time ordering him 
not to move without express orders from home, and more- 
over Clarendon refused to give Stratford Canning any discre- 
tionary authority to send for the fleet (though it was after- 
ward given), which he had asked to be entrusted with. 
Clarendon is much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
French Government, who were in a great hurry to send off 
their fleet, and they sent orders to sail on the mere report of 
what Rose had done, and without waiting to learn the result 
of his application to the Admiral ; and they did this, although 
they knew the despatches were on the road, and that a very 
few hours would put them in possession of the actual state 
of the case. Moreover, Cowley moved heaven and earth to 
induce Dronyn de Lhuys to withdraw the order to sail, but 
without effect. They persisted in it, after they knew we 
were not going to stir, and Cowley could not see the Em- 
peror, who he says was evidently avoiding any communica- 
tion with him. Still very friendly language continues to 
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pass between us, and our Government are inclined to attrib- 
ute this unwise proceeding to the vanity of the French, their 
passion for doing something, and above all the inexperience 
and want of savoir faire in high matters of diplomacy of the 
Emperor and his ministers. There is not one among them 
who is fit to handle such delicate and important questions, 
the Emperor, who governs everything by his own will, less 
than any; and Drouyn de Lhuys, who ae been for many 
years engaged more or less in the Foreign Office, is a very 
poor and inefficient minister. 

Clarendon told me he had seen Brunnow, and after reca- 
pitulating to him all the various causes for alarm, resting on 
facts or on rumors, especially with regard to Russia and her 
intentions, he said that our Government had received the 
word of honor of the Emperor that he had no sinister or hos- 
tile intentions, and disclaimed those that had been imputed 
to him, and that on his word they relied with such implicit 
confidence that he had not the slightest fear of disquietude. 
Brunnow was exceedingly pleased, and said that was the way 
to treat the Emperor, who would be excessively gratified, 
nothing being dearer to him than the confidence and good 
opinion of this country, and he said he would send off a con- 
rier the next day, and Clarendon should dictate his despatch. 
The instructions given to Menschikoff have been enormously 
exaggerated, the most serious and offensive parts that have 
been stated (the nomination of the Greek Patriarch, etc.) being 
totally false.’ I asked what they were, and he said nothing but 


1 [While these pacific assurances were given in London, Prince Menschikoff 
arrived in Constantinople on March 2, and commenced that arrogant and ag- 
gressive policy which led in the course of' the year to hostilities between Russia 
and the Porte. It has, however, only recently transpired, by the publication of 
Lord Malmesbury’s ‘‘ Memoirs”? (vol. i. e 402), that when the Emperor Nich- 
olas came to England in 1844, he, Sir Rohert Peel, then Prime Minister, the 
Duke ot Wellington, and Lord Aberdeen, then Forcien Secretary, drew up and 
signed a Memorandum, the spirit and seope of which was to support Russia in 
her legitimate protection of the Greek religion and the holy shrines, and to do 
so without consulting France. ‘To obtain this agreement was doubtless the ob- 
ject of the Emperor’s journey. It bore his own personal signature. The exist- 
ence of this Memorandum was a profound secret known only to the Queen and 
to those Ministers who held in succession the seals of the Foreign Department, 
each of whom transmitted it privately to his successor. Lord Malmesbury re- 
ceived the document from Lord Granville, and on leaving office in 1853 handed 
it to Lord John Russell. This fact, hitherto unknown, throws an entircly new 
light on the causes ot the Crimean War. The Emperor of Russia naturally 
relied on the support of the very ministers who had signed the agreement and 
were again in power, while Lord Aberdeen was conscious of having entered 
into an pheeernent yee at variance with the course of policy into which he 
was reluctantly driven.—H. RB.) 
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a string of conditions about shrines and other ecclesiastical 
trifles. Walewski seems to have done well here, condemning 
the conduct of his own Government, and not concealing from 
them his own opinion, and entirely going along with us. It 
was on Saturday night that the courier arrived with Rose’s 
and Dundas’s despatches, and a few of the Cabinet met on 
Sunday at the Admiralty to talk the matter over. Clarendon 
sent for John Russell from Riehmond, and he thought it 
advisable to summon Palmerston to this conciliabule, to keep 
him in good humor, which it had the effect of doing. There 
were himself, Palmerston, John Russell, Aberdeen, and 
Graham. He had written to Lord John on Saturday night, 
and sent him the despatches ; he got an answer from him, 
full of very wild talk of strong measures to be taken, and a 
fleet sent to the Baltic to make peremptory demands on the 
Emperor of Russia. This, however, he took no notice of, 
and did not say one word to Aberdeen about it, quietly 
letting it drop, and accordingly he heard no more about it, 
nobody, he said, but me, knowing what Lord John had _pro- 
posed. J asked him what were Palmerston’s views. He re- 
plied that he did not say much, and acquiesced in his and 
Aberdeen’s prudent and reserved intentions, but he could 
see, from a few words that casually escaped him, that he 
would have been ready to join in more stringent and violent 
measures if they had been proposed. His hatred of Russia 
is not extinguished, but as it was, there was no expressed 
difference of opinion, and a general agreement. He said he 
had had a prejudice against Gladstone, but he now liked him 
very much, and Granville had already told me the same thing. 
Aberdeen likes his post and enjoys the consciousness of hav- 
ing done very well in it. He is extremely liberal, but of a 
wise and well-reasoned liberality. As it hag turned out, he 
is far fitter for the post he occupies than Lansdowne would 
have been, both morally and physieally. 
The Queen is devoted to this Government, and expressed 
to Aberdeen the liveliest apprehension lest they shonld get 
themselves into some scrape with the India Bill, and en- 
treated he would run no risks in it. Aberdeen, in announc- 
ing this one day to the Cabinet, said that the best thing for 
them to do was to bring forward a measure of so liberal and 
popular a character as to make any serious opposition im- 
possible. Clarendon agreed in this, and I told him that this 
had long been my own idea, and that what they ought to do 
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was to throw open the civil and military appointments to 
competition, and to grant appointments after examination 
to qualified candidates, just as degrees are given at the uni- 
versitics. We passed the whole evening together, talking 
over all matters of interest, and he told me everything he 
knew himself. 

April 4th.—I_ went to Althorp last week, and returned 
for a Council on Friday. After it Graham and I stayed be- 
hind, when he talked about the Government and their pros- 
pects, which he thought preity good ; they were going on 
in great harmony, and the greater, he thought, because they 
had originally had such diversities of opinion. This led to 
a disposition to mutual concession, and feelings of delicacy 
toward each other. The Queen is extremely attached to 
Aberdeen, more than to any minister she had ever had. 
Lord John’s position anomalous and unsatisfactory, and al- 
ways a question whether he would not become disgnsted and 
back out. Graham said that Clarendon was doing admirably 
—better than he had anticipated. 

Lady Lyttelton, whom I met at Althorp, told me a great 
deal about the Queen and her children ; nothing particularly 
interesting. She said the Queen was very fond of them, but 
severe in her manner, and a strict disciplinarian in her 
family. She described the Prince of Wales to be extremely 
shy and timid, with very good principles, and particularly 
an exact observer of truth ; the Princess Royal is remarkably 
intelligent. I wrote this because it will hereafter be curious 
to see how the boy grows up, and what sort of performance 
follows this promise, though I shall not live to sec it. She 
spoke in very high terms of the Queen herself, of the Prince, 
and of the simplicity and happiness of her private and 
domestic life. 
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London, April 21st, 1853.—I have had such a bad fit of 
gout in my hand, that I have been nnable for some time past 
to write at all, though there has been plenty to write about. 
The Government has been sustaining defeats in the House 
of Commons on detached questions of taxation, much to 
their annoyance and embarrassment, and which were more 
serious from the inference to be drawn from them than 
for their intrinsic importance. They were caused by the 
meddling and absurd crotchets of some of their friends, and 
the malignity and unprincipled conduct of their enemies: 
the first bringing forward motions for reduction of certain 
items, merely to gratify clients or constituents, and the 
Tories joining with the Radicals in voting for things whieh 
they opposed when they were themselves in office, reckless 
of consistency or of consequences. But the whole affair 
was unpleasant, as it displayed strikingly how little anthor- 
ity the Government has over the House of Commons, and 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of carrying on the service 
of the country. 

These little battles were, however, of little moment com- 
pared with the great event of Gladstone’s Budget, which 
came off on Monday night. He had kept his secret so well, 
that nobody had the least idea what it was to be, only it 
oozed out that the Income Tax was not to be differentiated. 
He spoke for five hours, and by universal consent it was one 
of the grandest displays and most able financial statement 
that ever was heard in the House of Commons; a great 
scheme, boldly, skilfully, and honestly devised, disdaining 
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popular clamor and pressure from without, and the execu- 
tion of it absolute perfection. Even those who do not ad- 
mire the Budget, or who are injured by it, admit the merit 
of the performance. It has raised Gladstone to a great 
political elevation, and, what is of far greater consequence 
than the measure itself, has given the country assurance of 
a man equal to great political necessities, and fit to lead 
parties and direct governments. 

April 22d.—I met Gladstone last night, and had the pleas- 
ure of congratulating him and his wife, which I did with 
great sincerity, for his success is a public benefit. They 
have been overwhelmed with compliments and congratula- 
tions. Prince Albert and the Queen both wrote to him, and 
John Russell, who is spitefully reported to have been jealous, 
has, on the contrary, shown the warmest interest and satis- 
faction in his success. The only one of bis collcagues who 
may have heen mortified is Charles Wood, who must have 
compared Gladstone’s triumph with his own failures. From 
all one can see at present, it promises certain success, though 
many parts of the Budget are cavilled at. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find any common ground on which 
Rajlicals or Irish can join the Derbyites to oveithrow it, and 
the sanguine expectations which the latter have bcen enter- 
taining for some time, of putting the Government into some 
inextricable fix, have given way to perplexity and despond- 
ency ; and they evidently do not know what to do, nor how 
to give effect to their rancor and spite. Lord Derby had a 
great meeting not many days ago, at which he recommended 
union, and cheered them on in cpposition, of course for fo1m’s 
sake, talking of moderation and principles, neither of which 
he cares a fig for. Mischief and confusion, vengcance against 
the coalition, and taking the chance of what may happen 
next, are all that he and Disraeli are bent upon. I met the 
latter worthy in the street just before the Budget, a day or 
two previous. He asked me what [ thought of the state of 
affairs, and I told him I thought it very unpleasant, and it 
seemed next to impossible to carry on the Government at all, 
everybody running riot in the House of Commons, and fol- 
lowing his own fancies and crotchets; nor did I cee how it 
could be otherwise in the present state of parties and the 
country ; that since Peel’s administration, which was a strong 
Government, there had been and apparently there could be 
none. The present Government was not strong, and they 
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were perpetually defeated, on minor points, indeed, hut in a 
way that showed they had no power to work through Parlia- 
ment. I said of eonrse they would dissolve if this continued, 
but that Gladstone’s Budget might make a difference one 
way or the other. Disraeli scouted the idea of a dissolution, 
by which, he said, they would certainly gain nothing. Why, 
he asked, did not the Peelites join us again, as they might 
have done, and got as good terms as they have now, and then 
there would have been a strong Government again? AsI 
don’t want to quarrel with anybody, I restrained what it was 
on my lips to say—‘‘ You could not possibly expect them to 
join you ’—but [ did tell him that, even if the present Gov- 
ernment could not maintain itself, of all impossible things 
the most impossible was the restoration of his Government 
tale quale, to which he made no reply. To be sure, the Pro- 
tectionist seceders from Peel have now drunk the cup of 
mortification, disgrace, and disaster io the very dregs. They 
are a factions and (as I hope) impotent Opposition, under the 
unprincipled guidance of men, who, clever and plausible 
though they be, are totally destitute of wisdom, sincerity, 
and truth, They have not only lost all the Protection for 
the maintenance of which they made snch struggles and 
sacrifices, but they have likewise brought upon themselves 
the still heavier blow to the landed interest which is going 
to be inflicted in the shape of the legacy duty. Had they 
possessed more foresight, and been less violent and unreason- 
able, this would not have happened to them; for if Peel’s 
original Government had held together, and they had been 
content to accept his guidance, no Budget would have con- 
tained this msasure. Schemes might have been devised to 
lighten their burdens, or to increase the compensations they 
really have obtained in other ways; but, be this as it may, 
they would certainly have been saved from this direct im- 
post, which I doubt if Peel himself ever contemplated, but 
which he would certainly have spared them if they had not 
deserted him, nor wonld his suecessors have departed from 
his poliey in this respect. But from first to last their con- 
duet has been snicidal in every respect. 

May 3d.—The Government is going on very flourishing- 
ly. A eapital division in the House of Lords on the Canada 
Clergy Reserves Bill,’ on which occasion there was a scene 


_ ? [This was a Bill abolishing the title of the Protestant Clergy to certain por- 
tions of waste lands in the Colony.] 
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between Derby and Clarendon, in which both were, to my 
mind, in the wrong. ‘The whole affair appears in all the 
newspapers, but what does not appear is the rather absurd 
termination of it, when, after much excitement and strong 
language interchanged, the belligerents ended by drinking 
each other’s healths in water across the table. The victory 
in the Lords has been followed up by one still more impor- 
tant in the House of Commons on the Income Tax, which 
was carried by 71, a great many of the Opposition voting 
with Government, much to the disgust of their friends. 
These divisions have filled the Derbyites with rage and de- 
spair, and nothing can exceed their depression and their 
abuse of the Budget and its authors. What vexes and pro- 
vokes them so much is the ascendency and triumph of the 
Peelites. They could endure it in the Whigs, but their 
hatred of the name and party of Peel is inextinguishable. 
May t5th.—At Newmarket last week, during which the 
Budget was making its way very successfully through the 
House of Commons, where Gladstone has it all his own way. 
The Speaker told me he was doing his business there admi- 
rably well. While I was at Newmarket came ont the strange 
story of Gladstone and the attempt to extort money froin 
him before the police magistrate.* It created for the mo- 
ment great surprise, curiosity, and interest, but has almost 
entirely passed away already, not having been taken up 
ponies and there being a general disposition to believe 
is story and to give him credit for having had no improper 
motive or purpose. Nevertheless it is a very strange affair, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily explained. It is credita- 
ble in these days of political rancor and bitterness that no 
malignant attempt has been made to vilify him by his oppo- 
nents or by the hostile part of the press. On the contrary, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Morning Herald” wrote him a very hand- 
some letter in his own name and in that of the proprietor, 
assuring him of their confidence in his purity and innocence, 
and that nothing would induce them to put anything offens- 
ive to him in the paper, and they had purposely inserted 
the police report in an obsenre part of the paper. It is very 
fortunate for Gladstone tnat he was not intimidated and 
tempted to give the man money, but had the courage to face 


2[An attempt had been made to extort money from Mr. Gladstone on a 
spurious charce, which he met by instantly giving the delinquent into custody 
and meeting the case at a police office. ] 
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the world’s suspicions and meet the charge in so public a 
manner. 

The Stafford Committee has at length closed its proceed- 
ings, after exposures of the most disgraceful kind, which are 
cnormously damaging not only to Augustus Stafford himself 
but to Lord Derby and his Government. The Duke of 
Northumberland comes clear out of it as to corruption, but 
cuts a wretched and ridiculous figure, having failed to per- 
form the duties or to exercise the authority of a First Lord 
while he was at the Admiralty. Disraeli’s evidence was 
nothing but an attempt to shirk the question and involve it 
in a confusion of characteristic verbiage which only excited 
ridicule. This affair has done great harm to them as a 
party, and served to make them more odious and contempti- 
ble than they were before.t ‘Lhey are now irretrievably de- 
feated, and thongh they may give much trouble and throw 
difficulties and obstructions in the way of the Government, 
it is all they can do. Every day adds to the strength and 
consistency of the Government, both from their gaining 
favor and acquiring influence in the conntry, and from the 
ruin in which the Tory party is involved, and the total im- 
possibility of their rallying again so as to form another Gov- 
crnment. This latter consideration has already produced 
the adhesion of some moderate and sensible men who take a 
dispassionate view of affairs and who wish for a strong and 
efficient Government, and it will produce still greater effects 
of the same kind. 

May 22d.—I met ina train a day or two ago Graham 
and the Speaker, not having seen Graham for a long time. 
Since my friends have been in office I have hardly ever set 
eye3 on them or had any communication with them. Gra- 
ham seemed in excellent spirits about their political state 
and prospects, all owing to Gladstone and the complete 
success of his Budget. The long and numerons Cabinets, 
which were attributed by the “Times” to disunion, were 
occupied in minute consideration of the Budget, which was 
there fully discussed, and Gladstone spoke in the Cabinet 
one day for three hours, rehearsing his speech in the House 
of Commons, though not quite at such length. Graham 
again said Clarendon was doing admirably. Palmerston he 


1 [Charges of misconduct in the department of the Admiralty were brought 
azainst Mr. Augustus Stafford, who had held office under the late Government, 
They were investigated by a Select Committee of the House of Commons. ] 
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thinks much changed and more feeble, his energy much less, 
and his best days gone by. He thinks Lord Jobn’s position 
without office an unfortunate one, and regrets he did not 
stay at the Foreign Office or take another; he thinks his 
influence impaired by having none. He talked of a future 
Head, as Aberdeen is always ready to retire at any moment, 
but it is very difficult to find any one to succeed him. I 
suggested Gladstone. He shook his head and said it would 
not do; and he was for John Russell, but owned there were 
difficulties there too. He considered Derby and the Tories 
irretrievably ruined, their characters so damaged by Stafford’s 
Committee and other things; he spoke of the grand mis- 
takes Derby had made. Gladstone’s object certainly was for 
a long time to be at the head of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons, and to join with Derby, who might, in 
fact, have had all the Peelites if he would have chosen to ally 
himself with them instead of with Disraeli; thus the latter 
had been the cause of the rum of the party. Graham 
thought that Derby had committed himself to Disraeli in 
George Bentinck’s lifetime in some way that prevented his 
shaking him off, as it would have been his interest to do. 
The Pcelites would have united with Derby, but would have 
nothing to do with Disraeli. Bad as the cases were that had 
come forth at the election committees, that of Liverpool was 
worse than any of them, and would create a great scandal. 
Forbes Mackenzie conld not face it, and would probably re- 
tire; but it is doubtful if this would prevent an inquiry and 
exposure, and when boundless corruption appeared at such 
a place as Liverpool, with its numerous constituency, it was 
a blow to the representative system itself, and showed the 
futility of attempts to destroy bribery and improper influ- 
ence. 
May 30th.—Great alarm the last two or three days at an 
approaching rupture between Russia and Turkey, as, if it 
takes place, nobody can pretend to say what the consequences 
may be. Vast indignation of course against the Emperor 
of Russia, who certainly appears to have departed from the 
moderate professions which he made to Seymour a short time 
ago, and the assurances that were given to us and France. 
But Clarendon, whom I saw yesterday, is rather disposed to 
give him credit for more moderate and pacific intentions 
than his conduct seems to warrant. He says that he is per- 
suaded the Emperor has no idea of the view that is taken of 
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his proceedings here, and that he thinks he is requiring no 
more than he is entitled to; and it is only the other day 
that Nesselrode congratulated Seymour on the prospect of 
everything being satisfactorily settled, having no doubt of 
the ‘Turks accepting the last proposals made to them, a copy 
of which Nesselrode showed him. Still, though matters look 
very black, Clarendon is not without hopes of war being 
averted and some means found of patching up the affair, the 
Emperor having promised that he will in no case resort to 
ulterior measures without giving us notice of his intention. 
The difficulty for him now is to recede with honor, as it 
would be to advance without danger. He has once before 
receded after to a ccrtain degree committing himself, and he 
may not choose to do soasecond time. Then he is naturally 
provoked with the French, who are in fact the real cause of 
this by their intrigues and extortions about the holy places ; 
and we suspect that he is, besides this, provoked at the 
Montenegrin affair having been settled by Anstria without 
his having a finger in that pie. All these considerations 
combined make great confusion and difficulty. Brannow is 
in mortal agony, dreading above all things the possibility of 
his having to leave this country. 

The Government continues to go on very well ; the Op- 
position got up a debate on the legacy duties in the Honse 
of Lords the other night, which only served to prove how 
entirely Derby’s influence has declined even there. They 
had thought themselves sure of beating the Government, but 
not only were they defeated, but accident alone (people shut 
ont and absent) prevented their being defeated by a con- 
siderable majority. The Cabinet is going on in the greatest 
harmony, and the men who were strangers up to the time 
of its formation have taken to each other prodigionsly. 
Aberdeen unfortunately wants the qualities which made 
Lord Lansdowne so good a leader, and is rather deficient in 
tact and temper in the House of Lords as he used to be 
formerly, when he attacked Lord Grey’s Government and 
Palmerston’s administration of foreign affairs always wit 
too munch asperity; but in spite of these defects he has not 
done il] even there, and in the Cabinet he is both liked and 
respected, being honest, straightforward, and firm, very 
fair, candid, and unassuming. Granville tells me that of 
the whole Cabinet he thinks Aberdeen has the most pluck, 
Gladstone a great deal, and Graham the one who has the 
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least. He speaks very well of: Molesworth, sensible, coura- 
geous, and conciliatory, but quite independent and plain- 
spoken in his opinions. 

June 1st.—John Russell made an imprudent speech the 
night before last on the Irish Church, giving great offence 
to the Jrish and the Catholics. He could not help, as leader 
of the Government, opposing a proposition having for its 
object the destruction of the Irish Church, but he might 
have done it with more tact and discretion, and not in a way 
to elicit the cheers of the Tories. The Tail will pay him off 
for this whenever they can. Quantum mutatus ab illo, wha 
bieks up a Government for the sake of an appropriation 
clause. 

Last night Macaulay reappeared in the House of Com- 
mons, and in a speech of extraordinary power and eloquence 
threw out the Judges’ Exclusion Bill.’ It was the first time 
he had spoken, and though his physical strength is impaired 
he showed that his mental powers are undiminished. 

Senior called on me a day or two ago, just returned from 
Paris, where he has been living and conversing with all the 
notabilities (principally of the Liberal party), and he tells 
me there is but one opinion among them, that this Empire 
can not last, and they only differ as to the time it may last. 
Most of them think it will be short. Thiers gives it only a 
year, Duchdtel alone thinks it will go on for some years. 
The unpopularity of Louis Napoleon increases and his dis- 
credit likewise, and as soon as the unpopularity shall extend 
to the army, it will be all over with him. The Opposition 
which had sprung up, which has increased rapidly and will 
increase still more in the Corps Législatif, is deemed to be 
very important and significant, and they think it will be 
impossible for him to go on with such a body so constituted 
and disposed, and he will have to decide upon suffering the 
embarrassment it will cause him, or having recourse to a 
coup d@’état, a measure which would be hazardous. There 
are no fresh adhesions to the Court beyond the half dozen 
meu of rank or name who have already joined it, and who 
are hated and despised for having done so. While’such is 
the opinion of the people of mark at Paris, they are never- 

1A Bill was before Parliament which would have excluded the Master of 
the Rolls from the House of Commons, he being the only Judge who could sit 
there. The Judge of the Admiralty Court had already been excluded. Macau- 


lay opposcd the Bill with such force and cloquence that he changed the opinion 
of the Pocse, and defeated the measure. An unusual occurrence. ] 
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theless sensible of the danger which would accompany a 
connter-revolution, and of the uncertainty of what might 
follow, what influences might prevail, and what form of 
government be adopted; but they seem generally to think 
that while in the first instance there would be a succession 
of provisional arrangements and fleeting transitory govern- 
ments, it would end in the restoration of the monarchy 
under Henri V., but that this would not take place by the 
acceptance and triumph of any divine hereditary right, but 
mus: be adopted by the nation and ratified by a national 
vote. 

June 5th.—I saw Clarendon on Friday morning for a 
few minutes; he takes a very gloomy view of the Russo- 
Turkish question, and is greatly disgusted at having been 
deceived by the Emperor; he says he is harassed to death 
with the whole affair, and with the multiplicity of business 
he has besides ; he has a difficult task to perform, taking a 
middle position in the Cabinet between the opposite opin- 
ions of those who are for more stringent measures and those 
who, like himsclf, are for patience and moderation. Palm- 
erston, in whom his ancient Russian antipathies are revived, 
is for vigor, and as in former times “‘leading John Russell 
by the nose,” Clarendon and Aberdeen for moderation ; bni 
he is beset by different opinions and written suggestions and 
proposals, and all this worries him exceedingly. I asked him 
how the Court was, and he said very reasonable, their opin- 
ious being influenced, of course, by Aberdeen. 

He talked with great disgust of John Russell’s speech on 
the Irish Church, how unfair it was as well as unwise, and 
how reckless of the damage it caused to the Government, 
and the embarrassing and awkward situation in which he 
thereby placed many of their supporters. These are the 
general sentiments with regard to that speech, which was 
neither more nor less than speaking the Durham letter over 
again, and, considering what that famons letter cost him, 
he might have been expected to steer clear of such a scrape. 
But he is more than ever the creature of impulse and of 
temper, and he seems to have lost a great deal of his tact 
and_discretion, and certainly he is no longer fit to be either 
head of a Government or leader of the House of Commons, 
and perhaps the latter position in such a Government as this 
suits him still less than the former would. When I came 
to town yesterday morning I found that several of the Irish 
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Roman Catholic members of the Government occupying sub- 
ordinate offices (Messrs. Keogh, Monsell, and Sadleir), had 
resigned in consequence of Lord John Russell’s speech, but 
an hour afterward I learned that they had been induced to 
remain by an assurance from Lord Aberdeen that Lord John 
did not express the sentiments of the Government on this 
subject. 

Charles Wood brought on the India Bill on Friday night 
In a speech of unexampled prolixity and dulness. here is 
not yet time to ascertain how the plan is likely to be received, 
but I suspect it will meet with a great deal of opposition, 
although, as it is more favorable to the existing interests than 
was expected, it will very likely pass, as, if Leadenhall Street 
was to go further, it would certainly fare worse. 

St. Leonards, June 7th.—I am bere for Ascot, a lovely 
place and divine weather. The affair with the Irish has ended 
as harmlessly as anything so awkward conld do. Mr. G. H. 
Moore asked some rather impertinent questions in the House 
of Commons on Monday, which Lord John answered in an 
easy, nonchalant, jesting manner. The House laughed, 
nobody said anything, and there it ended, but the Brigade 
will probably seek opportunities of showing their teeth and 
of revenging themselves on Lord John. It has been rather 
mortifying for him, but he has taken it very quietly, and 
Aberdeen’s letter to Monsell was shown to him and received 
his assent. The French are behaving very well about the 
Eastern question, and 1 begin to think that it will in the 
end blow over, as diplomacy will probably hit upon some 
expedient for enabling the Emperor of Russia to do what 
his real interests evidently point out. 

June 13th.—I came back from Ascot on Friday, having 
met Clarendon on Thursday on the course, who gave me an 
account of the state of affairs. On Saturday I met Walewski 
at dinner, and had much talk with him, and yesterday I saw 
Clarendon again. The great event has been the sailing of 
our fleet from Malta to join the French fleet at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles, to the unspeakable satisfaction of the 
French Government, who desire nothing so much as to ex- 
hibit to all Europe an entente cordiale with us; and Walewski 
said to me that, however the affair might end, this great ad- 
vantage they had at all events obtained.1 The Emperor of 


1 [Orders were sent to Admiral Dundas on June 2 to sail for the Darda- 
nelles, and the fiect proceeded to Besika Bay, together with the French fleet.] 
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Russia will be deeply mortified when he hears of this junc- 
tion ; for besides that it will effectually bar the approach of 
his fleet to Constantinople, if he ever contemplated it, there 
is nothing he dislikes and dreads so much as the intimate 
union of France and England. His Majesty is noW so 
greatly excited that nothing ean stop him, and he told Sey- 
mour the other day that he would spend his last rouble and 
his lust soldier rather than give way. Still he professes that 
he aims at no more than a temporary occupation of the 
Principalities, and renounces all purpose of conquest. The 
Russian army will therefore eertainly mareh in, and it will 
be the business of the other Governments to restrain the 
Turks and prevent a collision, which Walewski thinks they 
can certainly do. 

Austria holds the same language that we do, but will not 
act. Clarendon sent for Count Colloredo on Saturday (who 
never hears from Buol), and set before him in detail all the 
dangers with which Austria is menaced by the possibility of 
war breaking out in the Hast, and above all by that of 
France being brought into the field in hostility with Aus- 
tria. In such a case the French would be quite unscru- 
pnlons, and excite all the revolutionary spirit, which, though 
now repressed, is thickly scattered over every part of the Aus- 
trian Empire, from Milan to Hungary. Colloredo acknowl- 
edged the truth of the representation, and promised to 
report textually to Buol what Clarendon said. 

All now depends on the Emperor Nicholas himself. Ii 
he adheres to his determination not to advance beyond the 
Principalities, time will be afforded for negotiations, and 
some expedient may be found for enabling him to recede 
without discredit, and without danger to his own prestige at 
home. The Freneh and English feel alike on this point, 
and are conseious that the Emperor has gone too far to 
reeede. He is pushed on by an ardent and fanatical party 
in Russia, and 1s not entirely his own master. Both Gov- 
ernments are therefore willing to make allowance for the 
exigencies of his position, and to assist him to the uttermost 
of their power in getting honorably ont of the scrape into 
which he has plunged himself and all Europe. 

June 22d.—The Opposition papers (especially the “ Morn- 
ing Herald” and the “‘ Press,” Disraeli’s new journal) have 
been making the most violent attacks on Aberdeen and 
Clarendon, calling for their impeachment on the ground of 
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their condnct in this Eastern quarrel, particularly charging 
them with having been cognizant of and approved of Men- 
schikoff’s demands, which have occasioned all the hnbbub., 
At last it was thonght necessary to make a statement in re- 
ply, which was done by the “Times” on Thursday last. The 
article was a good one, but contained an inaceuracy, about 
which Brunnow wrote a long bnt friendly letter of complaint 
to Clarendon. The day after this, another article was in- 
serted to set the matter right, with which Brunnow was 
quite satisfied ; but the explanations of the “Times” failed 
to stem the torrent of abuse, and the Tory papers only re- 
peated their misrepresentations with greater impudence and 
malignity than before, It was thought necessary a stop 
should be put to this, and it was proposed to Clarendon to 
let discussions coms on in both Houses, moved by Layard in 
the Commons, and Clanricarde in the Lords, which would 
afford an opportunity for the only effectual contradiction, 
Ministerial statements in Parliament. Last night I met 
him at the Palace, when we talked the matter over. He is 
still of opinion that it is essential to delay the explanations 
and pnt off all disenssion till the matter is decided one way 
or another. He thinks so in reference to the case itself, 
leaving ont of consideration the convenience of the Govern- 
ment; he thinks that any discussion in the House of Com- 
mons will elicit a disposition for peace @ tout priz, which 
would seriously embarrass affairs, and only confirm Russia 
in the course she is pursuing. I do not think so, but his 
opinions are founded on what he hears Cobden has said, and 
on the animus of the peace party. He told me again what a 
task his is in the Cabinet, standing between and mediating 
between Aberdeen and Palmerston, whose ancient and ha- 
bitual ideas of foreign policy are brought by this business 
into antagonism, and he says the difficulty is made greater 
by Aberdeen’s unfortunate manner, who cannot avoid some 
of that sneering tone in discussion which so seriously affects 
his popularity in the House of Lords. He is therefore 
obliged to take a great deal upon himself, in order to pre- 
vent any collision between Palmerston and Aberdeen. It 
appears that Palmerston proposed on Saturday last that the 
entrance of the Russians into the Principalities should be 
considered a casus belli, in which, however, he was overruled 
and gave way. The Cabinet did not come to a vote upon it, 
but the general sentiment went with Aberdeen and Claren- 
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don, and against Palmerston. He seems to have given way 
with a good grace, and hitherto nothing has occurred of a 
disagreeable character; on the contrary, both Clarendon and 
Granville tell me Palmerston has behaved very well. Clar- 
endon thinks (and in this I concur) that the country would 
never forgive the Government for going to war, unless they 
could show that it was absolutely necessary and that they 
bad exhansted every means of bringing abont a pacific solu- 
tion of the question, and nobody here would care one straw 
about the Russian occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

That a:] means have not been exhausted is clear from 
this fact. The Austrians, who are more interested than any- 
body, have moved heaven and earth to effect a settlement, 
and the Emperor of Russia has himself asked for their ‘‘ dons 
offices” for that end. They have entreated the Turks on the 
one hand to strike out some mezzo termine compatible with 
their dignity and with their previous refusals of Menschi- 
koff’s terms, promising that they will urge its acceptance on 
the Emperor with all their force, and on the other hand they 
have implored the Emperor to delay the occupation of the 
Principalities, so that by temporizing, mediation, and a joint 
action and a judicious employment of diplomatic resources 
and astuteness, it is still possible some mode may be hit 
upon of terminating the quarrel. 

July 9th.—For the last fortnight or three weeks little 
has occurred which is worth noting. The Eastern Question 
drags on, as itis likely todo. Aberdeen, who ten days ago 
spoke very confidently of its being settled, now takes a more 
desponding view, and the confidence he has hitherto reposed 
in the Emperor of Russia is greatly shaken. Clarendon has 
long thought the prospect very gloomy, but they are still 
endeavoring to bring about an accommodation. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into this: what are the real wishes and 
views of the Emperor ? If his present conduct is the execu- 
tion of a long-prepared purpose, and he thinks the time 
favorable for the destruction of Turkey, no efforts will be 
availing, and he will listen to no proposals that we can pos- 
sibly make. If, on the contrary, he is conscious that he 
has got into a dilemma, and he wishes to extricate himself 
from it by any means not dishonorable to himself, and such 
as would not degrade him in the eyes of his own subjects, 
then, no doubt, diplomatic astuteness will sooner or later bit 
upon some expedient by which the quarrel may be adjusted. 
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Which of these alternatives is the true one, time alone can 
show. Meanwhile the expense to which the Turks are put 
in the wretched state of their finances will prove ruinous 
to them, and, end bow it may, the fall of the Turkish do- 
minion has been accelerated by what has already taken place. 
There has been a great deal of discussion about bringing on 
debates on the Eastern Question in both Houses, but all the 
leading men of all parties have deprecated discussion, and it 
was finally determined last night that none should take 
place. Disraeli alone, who cares for nothing but making 
mischief, tried to bring it on, but in the House of Lords 
Derby took a different and more becoming course, and rec- 
ommended Clanricarde to give it up. Disraeli urged Lay- 
ard to persevere. Granville told me yesterday that while he 
lamented that Aberdeen was not a more judicious and con- 
ciliating leader in the House of Lords, and was so inferior 
in this respect to Lord Landsdowne, he liked him very 
much, thought he was a very good Prime Minister, and, 
above all, anything but deficient in political courage, in which 
respect he was by no meuns inferior to Palmerston himself. 

The Government have been going on well enough on the 
whole. Their immense majority on the India Bill was mat- 
ter of general surprise, and showed the wretched tactics of 
Disraeli, as well as his small influence over his party, for he 
could not get one hundred of the Tories to go with bim. A 
few small holes huve been made in Gladstone’s Budget, but 
nothing of consequence. Tom Baring, however, told me 
he thought Gladstone had made some great mistakes, and 
that Graham would have been a better Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but this I much doubt. Popularity is very 

- necessary to a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Graham 
would never have beens) persuasive with the House as Glad- 
stone. 

July 12th.—The ‘‘' Times” newspaper, always famous for 
its versatility and inconsistency, has lately produced articles 
on the Eastern Question on the same day of the most oppo- 
site characters, one warlike and firm, the next vehemently 
pacific by some other hand. This is of small 1mportance, 
but it is indicative of the difference which exists in the 
Cabinet on the subject, and the explanation of the incon- 
sistency of the ‘‘ Times” is to be found in the donble in- 
fluence which acts on the paper. All] along Palmerston has 
been urging a vigorous policy, and wished to employ more 
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peremptory language and stronger measures toward Russia, 
while Aberdeen has been very reluctant to do as much as we 
have done, and would have been well content to advise 
Turkey to accept the last ultimatum of Russia, and so ter- 
minate what he considers a senseless and mischievous quarrel. 
Clarendon has had to steer between these two extremes, and 
while moderating the ardor of Palmerston, to stimulate Aber- 
deen, and persuade him to adopt a course congenial to pub- 
lic opinion in this country, which, however, inclined to 
peace and abhorrent of war, is not at all disposed to connive 
at the aggrandizement of Russia, or to submit to the insolent 
dictation of the Emperor. The majority of the Cabinet 
have supported Clarendon, and approximate more nearly to 
the pacific policy of Aberdeen than to the stringent meas- 
ures of Palmerston. When the two articles appeared in the 
“Times,” to which I particularly allude, Clarendon approved 
of the first, and found great fault with the other, while Aber- 
deen wrote to Delane and expressed his strong approbation 
of the second, and his conviction that the public would sooner 
or later take the views therein set forth. Clarendon tells me 
that he bas no doubt Aberdeen has on many occasions held 
language in various quarters that was not prndent under the 
circumstances, and was calculated to give erroneous impres- 
sions as to the intentions of the Government, and he thinks 
that the Emperor himself has been misled by what he may 
bave heard both of the disposition and sentiments of the 
Prime Minister, and of the determination of the House of 
Commons and the country at large to abstaiu from war in 
every case except one in which our own honor and interests 
were directly concerned. 

J had a long talk with Clarendon on Sunday, when he - 
told me that the chances of peace were a little better than 
they had been, inasmuch as there seemed to be a disposition 
at St. Petersburg to treat, and the Austrian Government was 
now in earnest bringing to bear all their influence on the 
Emperor to accept reasonable terms of accommodation. 
Colloredo brought him the copy of a despatch to St. Peters- 
burg, which he said was excellent, very frank and free in its 
tone. Austria seems more fully seusible of the danger to 
herself of any war, which would inevitably let loose the 
revolutionary element all over the world. Clarendon has 
drawn up the project of a Convention which embraces all 
the professed objects of the Emperor, and which the Turks 
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may agree to; he sent it to Paris, whence Dronyn de Lhuys 
has returned it, with the fnll concurrence and assent of the 
French Government, and it went to Petersburg yesterday. 
The reception of this proposal will determine the question 
of peace or war. 

July 14th.—G said to me this morning that Palm- 
erston 1s beginning to stir up matters afresh. I saw him 
yesterday morning at Holland House in close confabulation 
with Walewski, with whom I have no donbt he interchanged 
warlike sentiments, and complained of the lukewarmness cf 
Aberdeen and Clarendon. 1t is evident that he is a¢ werk, 
and probably, according to his ancient custom, in some un- 
derhand way in the press. His flatterers tell him that a 
majority of the House of Commons would support him and 
a warlike policy, and though he may wish to believe this, and 
perhaps does, he will hardly go the length of trying to break 
up this Cabinet, with the desperate hope of making another 
Government himself, based on the policy of going to war. 
Certain newspapers are always asserting that the Cabinet is 
divided and in dissension, and at the same time accusing it 
of timidity and weakness, urging strong measures, aud as- 
serting that, if we had employed such long ago, Russia would 
have been frightened, and never haye proceeded to such 
lengths. But the Government are resolved, and wisely, to 
avoid war as long as they can, and if driven on to it, to’be 
able to show the country that they had exhausted all means 
of preserving peace. 

July 18th.—At last there appears a probability of this 
Turkish question being amicably settled. On Saturday I 
was told that despatches were just come from Sir Hamilton 
Seymour of a more favorable character, and representing the 
Imperial Government as much more disposed to treat, with a 
real disposition to bring the negotiations to a successful issue. 
My informant added that Palmerston predicted that none of 
the projects and proposals which have emanated from the 
different Courts would be accepted at Petersburg, which he 
thought they all would. Yesterday I saw Clarendon, and 
found matters even in a still more promising state. After 
the Cabinet Walewski went to him, and communicated to 
him very important news (of a later date than Seymour’s 
letters) from St. Petersburg, which to my mind is decisive 
of the question of peace. It appears that both France and 
Austria have been concocting notes and projects of a pacific 
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tendency to be offered to the Emperor. There have been 
several of these, some framed at Constantinople, others at 
Paris. A short time ago the French Government prepared 
one, which it submitted to ours; Clarendon thought it 
would not answer, and told them so. They asked whether 
he bad any objection to their sending it off to St. Petersburg 
and Vienna and making the experiment. He replied, none 
whatever, and though he did not think it would succeed, he 
should rejoice if it did, as, provided the affair could be set- 
tled, it did not matter how. In the meantime he drew up 
his own project of a Convention, which went to Paris, and 
received the cordial approbation of the Emperor ; and this 
document is now on its way to Petersburg. In the mean- 
time the French project was sent there, Castelbajac took it 
to Nesselrode, who read it very attentively, and said that he 
liked it very much, bnt that he could give no positive answer 
till he had submitted it to the Emperor. The same afternoon 
he saw the French minister again, and told him that he had 
laid the project before the Emperor Nicholas, and that His 
Majesty was not only satisfied, but grateful for it, “non 
seulement satisfait, mais reconnaissant,” and that the only 
reason he did not at once close with it was that his ally, the 
Emperor of Austria, had also submitted a proposal, and he 
did not like to take another from another Court exclusively 
withont previous communication with him. Clarendon 
thinks that his proposal will be still more agreeable to the 
Emperor than the French one, and that he will probably 
end in taking it; nor will there be any difficulty in this, 
because ours is so fully concurred in by France as to be in 
fact hers as much as ours. 

July 31st.—Uaving been at Goodwood the last week, I 
have not troubled myself with politics. either home or foreign, 
nor have any events occurred to excite interest. ‘The most 
important matter here has been the division in the House of 
Lords on Monday last on the Succession Duties Bill, on which 
the Opposition were signally defeated. For a long time the 
Government were very doubtful of obtaining a majority, but 
their whippers-in were more sanguine at last. Great exer- 
tions were made on both sides, the Derbyites whipped up all 
the men they could lay their hands on, and the Government 
fetched their ministers from Paris and Brussels, and the 
Lord Lientenant of Ireland. The majority was greater than 
either side expected, and Derby and his crew were exceed- 
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ingly disconcerted, and Derby himself much ont of humor, 
When Bessborough went over to him after the division, and 
said, ‘‘ Lord Aberdeen wants to know if yon will object to the 
Bill being read a third time on Thursday next,” he pettishly 
replied, ‘‘ The Bill may go to the devil for all I care; I shall 
take no further trouble about it.” 

August 1st.—I saw Clarendon as usual yesterday (Sun- 
day), when he read to me a letter from Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, giving an account of his delivering to Nesselrode the 
Convention which Clarendon sent over, as well as reading to 
him Clarendon’s private letter, which was a stinging one, 
but very good. Nesselrode said of all the projects he liked 
that the best, and if it was tendered to them from Vienna, 
he thought it might do as the basis of an arrangment, but 
he could give no positive answer till he had submitted it to 
the Emperor. At the Cabinet on Saturday Clarendon read 
Seymour’s letter, when his colleagues begged they might see 
the private letter of his which was alluded to, and he pro- 
duced and read that likewise. It was generally approved of, 
but the next day Palmerston wrote a note to Clarendon, in 
which he expressed the warmest approbation of his note, 
and added that he had only refrained from saying all he 
thought of it at the Cabinet lest his approval might make 
others think it was too strong. He added that he rejoiced 
that the management of our foreign affairs was in such able 
hands, and that, in fact, he (Clarendon) could do and say 
what Palmerston himself could not have done. It was a 
very handsome letter, very satisfactory both to Clarendon 
personally, and as showing that there 1s no disagreement on 
the Eastern Question in the Cabinet, or at least between 
Palmerston and Clarendon, which is the essential point. 
Their union and friendship are remarkable when we recollect 
their past antagonism and Palmerston’s jealousy of Claren- 
don, and the persuasion of both himself and Lady Palmerston 
that Clarendon was always waiting to trip up his heels and 
get his place. “All these jealonsies and suspicions were, how- 
ever, dissipated when Clarendon refused the Foreign Office 
last; year, since which time they have been the best of friends, 
and Palm2rston was quite satisfied at his having the Foreign 
Office. With regard to the chances of a pacific settlement, 
the assurances from St. Petersburg are all very favorable, 
but the acts of the Russian generals in the Principalities are 
quite inconsistent with them, and between these conflicting 
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manifestations Clarendon is in no small doubt and apprehen- 
sion as to the result. 
London, August 8th.—Ever_sinee last Monday, when 
Clarendon made a speech in the House of Lords on which a 
bad interpretation was put in reference to the question of 
peace or war, there has been a sort of panic, and the public 
mind, which refused at first to admit the possibility of war, 
suddenly rushed to the opposite eonelusion, and everybody 
became persuaded that war was inevitable. The econse- 
quenee was a great fall in the funds, and the depreciation of 
every sort of seeurity. So matters remained till the end of 
the week. On Saturday afternoon I met Walewski, who 
told me he had that day received a letter from Castelbajac 
(the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg), informing him 
that the Emperor had signified his willingness to aecept the 
proposal which was then expected from Vienna, and last 
night fresh news eame that the proposal had arrived, and he 
had said he would take it, if the Turks would send an am- 
bassador with it, exactly as it had been snbmitted to him. 
This I heard late last night, and Granville considered it eon- 
elusive of an immediate settlement. But this morning I 
went to the Clarendon and found him not so sure, and not 
regarding the pueifie solution as so indubitable ; there still 
remain some important matters of detail to be settled, though 
certainly the affair wears a mueh more favorable aspeet, and 
there is every reason to hope it will all end well. But while 
this proposal was eoneoeted at Vienna, the Cabinet here 
(last Saturday week) made some small verbal alterations in 
it, so that ultimately it will not be presented for the Em- 
peror’s formal acceptanee word for word the same, and if he 
wants a pretext to baek out of his present engagement, he 
can therein find one, as he only agreed to take it if it 
was word for word the same. Then it has not yet been 
submitted to the Turks, and it is by no means sure they may 
not make difficulties, or that Stratford Canning may not 
taise obstacles instead of using all his influence to procure 
their agreement, so that Clarendon does not consider that 
we are out of the wood, though he expeets on the whole that 
it will end well. If it does it will be the triumph of diplo- 
maey, and a signal proof of the wisdom of moderation and 
patience. Granville says it will be prineipally owing to 
Aberdeen, who has been very staunch and bold in defying 
public elamor, abuse, and taunts, and in resisting the wishes 
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and advice of Palmerston, who would have adopted a more 
stringent and uncompromising cuurse. 

August 9th.—At Court yesterday Aberdeen was quite con- 
fident of the settlement of the Hastern affair, and Brunnow 
who was there with the Duchess of Leuchtenberg to see the 
Queen, very smiling. Clanricarde interrupted Clarendon in 
the House of Lords, and made a violent speech. Clarendon 
answered very well, without committing himself. The Gov- 
ernment are in high spirits at the prospect of winding up 
this prospereus Session with the settlement of the Eastern 
Question ; nothing else is wanting to their success. 

August 11th.—I saw Clarendon yesterday. Nothing 
new, but he said he fully expected Stratford Canning would 
play some trick at Constantinople, and throw obstacles in 
the way of settlement. This seems to me hardly possible, 
unless he behaves foolishly as well as dishonestly, and it can 
hardly be believed that his temper and Russian antipathies 
will betray him into such extravagant conduct. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to consider the affair as ‘‘ settled.” 

Yesterday all the world went to the great naval review 
at Portsmouth, except myself. It appears to have been a 
fine but tedious sight, for Granville set off at 5.30 4. m., and 
only got back at one in the morning. 

August 27th.—Since the 11th I have heen absent from 
town, at Grimstone for York races, then at Hatchford, and 
since that gouty. While at York the Session closed with 
éclat by a speech of Palmerston’s in his most flashy and suc- 
cessful style. John Russell gave a night at last for the dis- 
cussion of the Turkish question, and made a sort of explana- 
tion, which was tame, meagre, and unsatisfactory. After 
some speeches expressive of disappointment and disapproba- 
tion, Cobden made an oration in favor of peace at any price, 
and this drew up Palmerston, who fell upon him with great 
vigor and success. The discussion would have ended 
languidly and ill for the Government but for this brilliant 
improvisation, which carried the House entirely with it. It 
was not, however, if analyzed and calmly considered, of 
much nse to the Governmentas to their foreign policy, for it 
was only an answer to Cobden, and Palmerston did not say 
one word in defence of the policy which has been adopted, 
nor identify himself with it, as he might as well have done. 
Though there was nothing in it positively indicative of 
dissent and dissatisfaction, any one might not unfairly draw 
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the inference that, if Palmerston had had his own way, he 
would have taken amore stringent and less patient course, 
However, nothing has been made of this, and on the whole 
his speeeh did good, because it elosed the discussion hand- 
somely, and left the impression of Palmerston’s having east 
his lot for good and all with his present colleagues, as ig 
really the ease. ids 

The Session ended with a very flourishing and-prosperous 
speech from the Throne, and nothing was wanting to the 
eomplete suceess of the Government but the settlement of 
the Turkish question, which, however, seems destined to be 
delayed som? time longer; for the Turks have refused to 
aecept the Vienna note, exeept with some modifications, 
though these are said to be so immaterial that we hope the 
Emperor will not object to them. But all this is vexatious, 
beeause it reopens the whole question, causes delay and 
uneertainty, and keeps the world in suspense and apprehen- 
sion, Granville told me that what had oceurred showed 
how much more sagacious Aberdeen had been as to this 
affair than Palmerston, the former having always maintained 
that there would be no difficulty with the Emperor, but if 
any arose it would be from the Turks; whereas Palmerston 
was always sure the Turks would make none, but that the 
Emperor would yefuse aM arrangements. 

August 28th.—It seems the Turks, after a delay of ten 
days from receiving the proposition, sent it baek to Vienna, 
asking for some not important alterations ; but immediately 
afterward they required a stipulation for the evaeuation 
of the Prineipalities, and guarantees that they should not 
be occupied again. It is very improbable that the Emperor 
will listen to sucb conditions. Nesselrode has all along told 
Seymour that they (the Russians) mean in fulfillment of their 
pledges to evaeuate the Principalities, as soon as they have 
got the required satisfaction, but that it must not be made 
a condition, and entreated him to abstain from any demand 
whieh might give an air of compulsion to the aet, mueh in 
the same way as we have told Nesselrode he must not 
attempt to make any stipulation about the withdrawal of 
our fleet. Clarendon thinks that the Emperor is eertain to 
reject the Turkish terms, and that the Turks are very 
capable of declaring war thereupon ; for in their last eom- 
munieation they said that they were prepared for “toutes 
les éventualités,” and he suspeets that Stratford has not 
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bond fide striven to induce them to accept the proffered 
terms. Their rejection is the more unreasonable because 
the proposal is a hash-up of Menschikoff’s original Note, 
and that which the Turks proposed in lieu of it, but in 
which the Turkish element preponderates, so that not only 
are their honor and dignity consulted, but in refusing they 
recede from their own original proposal. 

The Queen is gone to Ireland, and Lord Granville with 
her, who is afterward to attend her to Balmoral. This is 
new, because hitherto she has always liad with her either the 
Premier or a Secretary of State. Granville is to he relieved 
when circumstances admit, but at present there is no other 
arrangement feasible. Aberdeen and Clarendon are both 
kept in town till the question is settled, Newcastle got 
leave to go to Clumber for his boys’ holidays, and Her 
Majesty does not desire to have the Home Secretary. 

But Charles Villiers told me Jast night that Lord 
Palmerston’s influence and popularity in the House of 
Commons are greater than ever, and if this Government 
should be broken up by internal dissension, he would have 
no ditficulty in forming another, and gathering round him a 
party to support him, This is what the Tories are anxiously 
looking to, desiring no better than to serve under him, and 
flattering themselves that in his héart he personally dislikes 
his colleagues, and in political matters agrees with them- 
selves. They pay him every sort of court, never attack 
him, and not only defer to him on all occasions, but make 
all the difference they can hetween him and the rest of the 
Government ; nor does he discourage or reject these civilities, 
though he does not invite them, or say or do anything in- 
consistent with his present position, but he probably thinks 
the disposition toward him of that large political party 
enhances his value to his own friends and increases his power, 
besides affording to him a good alternative in case anything 
should happen to break up the present Government or 
separate him from it. 

September 2d.—For the last week the scttlement of this 
tedious Turkish question has appeared more remote than 
ever, and Clarendon was almost in despair when I saw him 
a few days ago, and the more so because he suspected that 
Lord Stratford was at the bottom of the difficulties raised 
by the Divan. However, according to the last accounts, it 
would seem that Stratford was not to blame, and had done 
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what he could to get the Turks to comply with the terms of 
the Conference. At this moment the affair wears rather a 
better aspect, and my own belief is that it will be settled. 
It is a great bore that it drags on in this way, creating 
alarm and uncertainty, shaking the funds, and atlecting 
commerce. 

The Duke of Bedford, of whom I have seen nothing for 
a long time, called on me a few days ago, and talked over 
the present state of affairs, and the position of Lord John 
Russell. We said Lord John was now quite satisfied with it, 
and rejoiced at his own comparative freedom, and his immu- 
nity from the constant attacks of which he used to be the 
object ; and he is now conscious that, by the part he has 
acted in waiving his own pretensions, ke has not only not 
degraded himself, but has greatly raised himself in public 
estiniation and acquired much credit and popularity. besides 
rendering the country a great service. He is very well with 
his colleagues, and gratified at the deference shown him, 
and the consideration he enjoys in the House of Commons. 
There, however, I know from other sources, all the popular- 
ity is engrossed by Palmerston and by Gladstone, and Lord 
John has foolishly suffered Palmerston to take his place as 
leader very often, because he chose to stay away at Rich- 
mond, and not come near the House. 

The Duke took this opportunity of telling me what is 
now a very old-story, but which he said he thought he had 
never told me before, and I am not sure whether he did or 
not. It was what happened to him at the time of the forma- 
tion of this Government last year, of which he was evidently 
very proud. Just before the Derby Government broke down, 
and before that rennion at Woburn of which so much was 
said, the Prince gave him to understand that they should 
look to him for advice if anything occurred, which they were 
every day expecting. The Duke was at Woburn, and one 
morning when the hounds met there and half the county 
was at breakfast in the great hall, word was brought him 
that a messenger had come from Osborne with a letter for 
him. He found it was a letter from the Prince, in which he 
informed him that this was despatched by a safe and trust- 
worthy hand, and nobody was to know of its being sent; 
that the Derby Government was at an end, and the Queen 
and Prince were anxious for his opinion on the state of 
affairs, the dispositions of public men, and what course they 
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had better take. The Duke had recently been in personal 
communication with all the leaders, with Aberdeen and 
Lord John, Neweastle, Clarendon, Lansdowne, Palmerston, 
and others, and he was therefore apprised of all their senti- 
ments and in a condition to give very full information to the 
Court. He sat himself down and with the greatest rapidity 
(his horse at the door to go hunting) wrote four or five 
sheets of paper containing the amplest details of the senti- 
ments and views of these different statesmen, and ended by 
advising that the Queen should send for Lords Lansdowne 
and Aberdeen—as she did. Lord John had already told him 
he did not wish to be sent for. After this of conrse he could 
not resent the advice the Duke gave; and happily Lord 
John was firm ia resisting the advice of some of those about 
him. and acted on the dictates of his own conscientious 
judgment and the sound advice of his friends. 

September 3d.—I dined last night ¢ée-d-téte with Claren- 
don, and heard all the details of the state of the Turkish 
question, and read the interesting correspondence of Cowley, 
with his accounts of his conversations with the Emyperor, 
and many other things. Clarendon is very uneasy because 
he thinks the Emperor Nicholas’s pride will not let him accept 
the Note as modified by zhe Turks, though he would have 
accepted the same Note if if had becn presented originally 
by the Conference. This is one danger. The next is one 
at Constantinople, where there is a strong bigoted violent 
party for war, disposed to dethrone the Sultan and replace 
him by his brother. This brother (of whom IJ never heard 
before) is a man of more energy than the Sultan, and is 
connected with the fanatical party. The Sultan himself is 
enervated by early debauchery and continual drunkenness, 
and therefore in great danger should he by any unpopular 
measures provoke an outbreak from the violent faction. 
Clarendon thinks that Stratford has encouraged the resist- 
ance of the Divan to the proposals of the Conference, and 
that he might have persuaded the Turks to accept the 
terms if he had chosen to do so and set about it in a proper 
manner; but Clarendon says that he has lived there so 
long, and is animated with such a personal hatred of the 
Emperor, that he is full of the Turkish spirit ; and this and 
his temper together have made him take a part directly 
contrary to the wishes and instructions of -his Government. 
He thinks he wishes to be recalled that he may make a 

4 . 
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srievance of it, and come home to do all the mischicf he can, 
Westmorland wrote word the other day that Stratford’s lan- 
guage was very hostile to his Government, and the Ministers 
of all the other Powers at Constantinople thought he had 
actually resigned, and reported the fact to Vienna. 

The most important question now pending is what to do 
with the fleets. They cannot remain much longer in Besika 
Bay, and must either retire to Vourla or enter the Dar- 
danelles. The Emperor Napoleon wishes they should enter 
the Dardenelles, but only a little way, and not go on to Con- 
stantinople; and Clarendon takes the same view, proposing 
a mezzo termine. The Emperor professes an earnest desire 
for a peaceful solution, and the strongest determination to 
act in concert with England to the end, and his views seem 
very sensible and proper. But, notwithstanding this disposi- 
tion, in which he probably is sincere, there is reason to 
believe that he is all the time keeping up a sort of secret 
and underhand conmunication with Russia, and the evidence 
of this is rather curious. It appears that be has recently 
written a letter to the Duchess of Hamilton, in which he 
says that he believes the Russians will not evacuate the 
Principalities, and that he does not care if they stay there. 
This letter the Duchess showed to Brunnow, and he imparted 
it to Aberdeen, who told Clarendon, but none of the other 
Ministers know anything of it. Clarendon wrote word af 
this to Cowley, and told him to make what use of it he 
thonght fit. In the first instance he said something to 
Drouyn de Lhuys of the Emperor’s entertaining views dif- 
ferent from ours, which Drouyn repeated to the Emperor, 
who spoke to Cowley about it, and protested that he had no 
separate or different objects, when Cowley, without men- 
tioning names, told him what he had heard of his having 
written. The Emperor made an evasive answer to this, but 
gave many assurances of his determination to act with us 
heartily and sincerely. This incident seems to have made a 
great impression both on Cowley and Clarendon, particularly 
as both know something more. Cowley says he knows that 
the Emperor has a private correspondence with Castelbajac, 
of which Drouyn de Lhuys is ignorant, and Seymour writes 
to Clarendon that he has observed for some time past a great 
lukewarmness on the part of the French Minister in pressing 
the Russian Government, and an evident leaning to them. 
As the Duchess of Hamilton has no intimacy with Brunnow, 
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it appears very extraordinary that she conld communicate 
to him a letter of the Emperor’s, and such a letter, which 
would be a great indiscretion unless he had secret!y desired 
her to do so; and all these cireumstances taken together 
look very like a little intrigue between the Emperor and the 
Russian Court, which would also be very consistent with his 
secret, false, and clandestine mode of conducting his affairs. 
It is probable enough that he may wish to keep on good 
terms with Russia and at the same time maintain his inti- 
mate connection with England. That he is bent on avoiding 
war there can be no doubt, and for very good reasons, for 
France is threatened with a scarcity, and he is above all 
things bent on keeping the people supplied with food at low 
prices; and for this object the French Government is straining 
every nerve and prepared to make any amount of pecuniary 
sacrifice ; but the necessity for this, which absorbs all their 
means, renders it at the same time particularly desirable to 
maintain peace in Europe. 

There never was a case so involved in difficulties and 
complications of different sorts, all the particulars of which 
I heard last night; but the affair is so tangled that it is im- 
possible to weave it into an intelligible and consistent narra- 
tive, and I can only jot down fragments, which may hereafter 
serve to explain circumstances connected with the dénoue- 
ment, whenever it takes place. John Russell and Palmerston 
are both come to town, so that a little Cabinet will discuss 
this matter. Palmerston is extremely reasonable, docs not 
take the part of the Turks, but on the contrary blames them 
severely for making difficulties he thinks absurd and useless, 
but is still for not letting them be crushed. He is on the 
best terms with Clarendon, and goes along with him very 
cordially in his policy on this question. Both Palmerston 
and Lord John seem to avree with Clarendon on the question 
of the disposal of the fleet better than Aberdeen, who is al- 
ways for trusting the Emperor, maintaining peace, and would 
be quite contented to send the fleet to Vourla or Tencdos, 
and would see with regret the more energetic course of en- 
tering the Dardanelles. However, there is no chance of any 
material difference on this score, and I have no doubt, if the 
question is not settled before the end of the month, the fleets 
will anchor within the Straits and there remain. 

I was glad to find that the Queen has consented to let 
Palmerston take his turn at Balmoral, and Aberdeen has in- 
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formed him that he is to go there. It was done by Aberdeen 
speaking to the Prince at Osborne, who said he thought there 
would be no ditliculty. The Queen acquiesced with the good 
‘sense she generally shows on such occasions, being always 
open to reason, and ready to consent to whatever can be 
proved to her to be right or expedient. 

September 4th.--1 went to Winchester yesterday, and fell 
in with Graham in the train, so we went together and had 
a great deal of talk, mostly on the Hastern Question. He 
thinks the Emperor of Russia will not accept the Turkish 
alterations, and he is very hot against Stratford, to whom he 
attributes all the ditficulties. He has heard that Stratford 
has held language hostile to the Government, and he is in- 
clined to think not only that he has acted treacherously to- 
ward his employers, but that proofs of bis treachery might 
be obtained, and he is all for getting the evidence if possible, 
and acting upon it at once, by recalling him ; he thinks the 
proofs might be obtained through the Turkish Ministers, and 
if they can be, he would not stop to inquire who might be 
displeased, or what the effect might be, but do it at once. 
IIe acknowledges, however, that it wonld not do to act on 
surmizes or reports, and that nothing but clear proofs of 
Stratford’s misconduct, such as will satisfy Parliament, would 
reader such a step justifiable or safe. With regard to the 
fleets, he says there is no reason why they shonid not remain 
in Besika Bay, and it is a mistake to suppose they could not, 
and he is very decidedly against their entering the Darda- 
nelles in any case, because it would be contrary to treaty and 
afford the Emperor of Russia a just casus belli; and he 
maintains that his having (eontrary to treaties and inter- 
national rights) occupied the Principalities, affords no reason 
why we should infringe them in another direction. When 
this question comes to be discussed, his voice will evidently 
be for not entering the Dardanelles, though he acknowledges 
that we cannot retreat while the Russians remain where 
they are. He talked a great deal abeut Palmerston, of whom 
he haz some distrust, and fancied he has been in commmnica- 
tion with Stratford, and that he wonld concur with him in 
h's proceedings, and he expressed great satisfaction when I 
told him that Palmerston and Clarendon were on the most 
cordial and confidential terms, and that the former entirely 
disapproved of the conduct of the Turks (which is that of 
Stratford) in regard to the Note. He thinks Palmerston 
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looks to being Prime Minister, if anything happened to Aber- 
deen, but that neither he nor John Russell could hold tho 
office, as neither would consent to the elevation of the other. 
On the whole, he inclines to the opinion that Palmerston 
has made up his mind to go on with this Government and his 
present colleagues, that he means to act fairly and honestly 
with and by them, and has no arriére pensée toward tho 
Tories, though he is not sorry to have them always looking 
to him, and paying him, as they do, excessive court. It 
insures him great support and an easy life in the House of 
Commons, where, however, he says Palmerston has done very 
little this year, and he does not seem much impressed with 
the idea of his baving gained very considerably there, or ob- 
tained a better position than he had before. 

September 8th.—I saw Clarendon on Sunday. There is 
nothing new, but he said he would lay two to one the Em- 
peror does not accept the modified Note ; it will be a contest 
between his pride and his interest, for bis army is in such 
a state of disease and distress that he is in no condition to 
make war; on the other hand, he cannot, without extreme 
humiliation, uccept the Turkish Note. What will happen, 
if be refuses, nobody can possibly divine. ‘The four Minis- 
ters met to discuss the matter, and were very harmonious ; 
Palmerston not at all for violent measures, and Clarendon 
said he himself was the most warlike of the four. I told 
him of my journey with Graham and all that he had said. 
He replied that he knew Graham was very violent against 
Stratford, but that it would be impossible to make out any 
ease against him, as he certainly had read to the Turkish 
Minister all his (Clarendon’s) despatches and instructions, 
and he gave the most positive assurances, which it would be 
difficult to gainsay, that he had done everything in his 
power to induce the Turkish Government to give way to the 
advice of the Conference, and whatever his secret wishes and 
opinions might be, there was no official evidence to be had 
that he had failed in doing his duty fairly by his own Gov- 
ernment ; therefore it would be ont of the question to recall 
him. 

September 20th.—At Doncaster all last week; I found 
Clarendon yesterday very much alarmed at the prospect in 
the East. He thinks it will be impossible to restrain the 
Turkish war party ; he told me that the Conference at Vienna 
had imparted their Note to the Turkish Ambassador there, 
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and both he and his dragoman had expressed their entire 
approbation ef it. They had considered this to afford a 
strong presumption that it would not be unpalatable at 
Constantinople, but it was not sent there because this would 
have occasioned so much delay, and it was desirable to get 
the Russians out of the Principalities as speedily as possible, 
The Russian generals had actually received orders to pre- 
pare for the evacuation, which the Emperor would have 
commanded the instant he heard that the Turks were willing 
to send the Vienna Note. The Emperor Napoleon has again 
given the strongest assurances of his determination in no 
case whatever to separate his policy from ours, his resolution 
to adhere to the English allianee, and to maintain peace @ 
tout prix, which he frankly owns to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the interests of his country. The Austrians are al- 
ready beginning to hang back from taking any decided part 
in opposition to Russia, and, while still ready te join in 
making every exertion to maintain peace, they are evidently 
determined if war breaks out to take no part against Russia, 
and this disposition is sure to be improved by the interview 
which is about to take place between the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria. 

September 26th.—I have been at [atchford all last week. 
I saw Clarendon on Thursday before I went there, and heard 
that two ships of each fleet were gone up the Dardanelles} 
and that the rest would probably soon follow, as the French 
were now urging that measure. He was then going to 
Aberdeen to propose calling the Cabinet together, the state 
of affairs becoming more critica] every hour, and apparently 
no chance of averting war. The prospect was not the 
brighter from the probability of a good deal of difference of 
opinion when they do meet. He showed me a letter from 
Palmerston, in which he spoke very coolly of such a contin- 
gency as war with Russia and Austria, and with his usual 
con ‘idence and flippancy of the great blows that might be 
inflicted on both Powers, particularly alluding to the pos- 
sible expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, an object of 
whica he has probably never lost sight. Meanwhile the vio- 
lence and scurrility of the press here exceed all belief. Day 
after day the Radical and Tory papers, animated by very dit- 

1 {The British vessels were steamers, the ‘‘ Retribution” and another. There 


was at tiat (ine only one line-of-battle ship in each fleet having steam-power}; 
all the other vessels of the lane were sailing-ships. ] 
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ferent sentiments and motives, pour forth the most virulent 
abuse of the Emperor of Russia, of Austria, and of this 
Government, especially of Aberdeen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Conference at Olmitz—The Turks declare War—Lord Pslmerston’s Views—Lord 
Palmerston lauded hy the Radicals und the Torles—fnilure of the Pacific Policy— 
Lord Aberdeen desires to resign—Lord Joan to be Prime Minister—Obstacles to Lord 
John's Pretensions— Danger ot breukin s up the Government — Lord John's Wilfulness 
and Unpopularity—Alliauce of the Northern Powers defeated by Manteuffel—Co flict 
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October 4th.—I went to The Grove on Saturday, and 
spent great part of the afternoon on Sunday reading the 
Eastern Question despatches, printed in a Blue Book to be 
laid _by-and-by before Parliament. On Sunday came West- 
morland’s account of his interviews with the Emperor of 
Russia and Nesselrode at Olmtitz, which sounded very satis- 
factory, for the Emperor was very gracious and pacific, and 
Nesselrode in his name disclaimed in the most positive terms 
any intention of aggrandizing himself at the expense of Tur- 
key or of claiming any protectorate, or asserting any claims 
inconsistent with the sovereignty and independence of the 
Sultan, and moreover signified his willingness to make a 
declaration to that effect in such form and manner as might 
be hereafter agreed upon. All this was very well, and 
served to confirm the notion that, if some sensible men, 
really desirous of settling the question, could be brought to- 
gether, the accomplishnient would not be difficult ; but the 
distance which separates the negotiating parties from each 
other, and the necessity of circulating every proposition 
through so many remote capitals, and the consequent loss 
of time, have rendered all conferences and pacific projects 
unavailing. 

Yesterday morning a messenger arrived, bringing the 
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telegraphic despatch from Vienna, which announced the de- 
termination of the Turks to go to war, and that a grand 
Council was to be assembled to decide on the declaration, 
news which precluded all hope of adjustment ;1 and yester- 
day afternoon the further account of the decision of the 
Council was received. Such of the Ministers as are in town 
met in the afternoon, and it was decided that all the rest 
should be summoned, and a Cabinet held on Friday next. 

It will be no easy matter to determine what part we shall 
take, and how fur we shall mix ourselves up in the quarrel 
as belligerents. It will be very fortunate if the Cabinet 
should be unanimous on this question. Palmerston has 
hitherto acted very frankly and cordially with Clarendon, 
but the old instincts are stiil strong in him, and they are all 
likely to urge him to recommend strong measures and an 
active interference. Granville told me las night he thought 
Palmerston was not at all displeased at the decision of the 
Turks, and as he still clings to the idea that Turkey is 
powerful and full of energy, and he is quite indifferent to the 
danger to which Austria may be exposed, and would rejoice 
at her being plunged in fresh difficulties and threatened with 
fresh rebellions and revolutions, he will rather rejoice than 
not at the breaking ont of hostilities. He will not dare to 
avow his real propensities, but he will cloak them under 
other pretences and pretexts, and give effect to them as much 
as he can. He has been speechifying in Scotland, where, 
though he spoke very handsomely of Clarendon, he did not 
say one word in defence of Aberdeen, or anything calculated 
to put an end to the notion and repeated assertions that he 
and Aberdeen had been at variance on the Eastern Question. 
I find Aberdeen feels this omission very much, and it wonld 
certainly have been more generous, as well as more just, if he 
had taken the opportunity of correcting the popular error as 
to Aberdeen, after having been reaping a great harvest of 
popularity at his expense. 

Palmerston’s position is curious. He is certainly very 
popular, and there is a high idea of his diplomatic skill and 
vigor. He is landed to the skies by all the Radicals who are 


1 [The declaration of the Turkish Council or Divan, held on October 3, was 
to the effect that, if the Principalities were not evacuated in fifteen days, a state 
of war would ensue, To this the Emperor of Russia responded on Octuber 18 
by a formal declaration of war. War being declared, the Straits were opened, 
and, at the request of the Sultan, the allied flects entered the Dardanelics on 
October 22.] 
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the admirers of Kossuth and Mazzini, who want to renew the 
scenes and attempts of 1848, and who fancy that, if Palmer- 
ston were at the head of the Government, he would play into 
their hands. On the other hand, he is equally an object of 
the flattery and praise of the Tories, who cannot get over 
their being succeeded by a Peelite Prime Minister, and they 
cling to the belief that there can be no real cordiality, and 
must be complete ditference of opinion, between Aberdeen 
and Palmerston, and they look forward to the prospect of 
their disunion to break np this cdious Government, and a 
return to office with Palmerston at their head. There ure 
the political chimeras with which their brains are fillcd, and 
which make them take (for very different reasons) the came 
part as the Radicals on the Eastern Questicn. .Mv own con- 
viction is that both parties reckon without their host. Palm- 
erston is sixty-nine years old, and it is too late for him to 
Jook out for fresh political combinations and other ecnncc- 
tions, nor would any object of ambition rcpay him for the 
dissolution of all his personal and social ties. He will, there- 
fore, go on as he does now, accepting euch popularity as is 
offered him as a meaus of cnhancing his cwn importance in 
this Cabinet ; and, in the event of any accident happening 
to it, of making his own pretensions available. 

October 6th.—Delane was sent for by Lord Aberdeen the 
night before last, when they had a long conversation on the 
state of affairs, and Aberdcen told him that he was resolvcd 
to be no party to a war with Russia on such grounds as the 
present, and he was prepared to resign rather than incur such 
responsibility. This was the marrow of what he caid, and 
very important, because not unlikely to Icad to scme differ- 
ence in the Cabinet, and possibly to its dissolution. 

October %th.—Clanricarde called here yesterday morning ; 
he is very strong against the Government and their policy, 
and maintains that if we had joined France and sent the ficet 
up when she did. the Emperor of Russia wonld then have 
receded, as his obstinacy was eutirely caused by his convic- 
tion that France and England would never remain united, 
and that nothing would induce the latter to make war on 
Russia. He said this idea had been confirmed by the lan- 
guage of Aberdeen, who had continually spoken of his de- 
termination to avoid war to Brunnow and others, and in his 
letters to Madame de Lieven—la paiz d tout prix. Clanri- 
carde, however, himself said he would not declare war against 
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Russia, and we might defend Turkey withont going that 
length. I went and told Clarendon all he had said (in greater 
detail), and he owned that it was more than probable that 
Aberdeen had held some such language as was attributed to 
him ; indeed, be had more than onee had oecasion to re- 
monstrate with him upon it. Clarendon was very uneasy at 
the prospect of the diseussion about to take place, and eon- 
templates as extremely probable the breaking-up of the Goy- 
ernment on the question of war. Palmerston has been very 
reserved, but always on the same friendly terms with his col- 
leagues, and Clarendon in partieular ; but Lady Palmerston 
as usual talks @ gui veut Pentendre of the miseonduet of the 
whole affair, and affirms that, if Palmerston had had the 
management of it, all would have been settled long ago. As 
matters have turned out, it is impossible not to regret that 
we were perhaps too moderate and patient at first ; for as the 
course we have adopted has not been successful, it seems un- 
fortunate we did not try another, which might have been 
mor2 so. But this is judging apres coup, aud nothing is so 
ea3y a3 to affirm that, if something had been done, which was 
not done, snecess would have attended it. 

October 8th.—The Cabinet went off very well yesterday, 
no serious difference of opinion about anything, and a good 
coueurrenee both as to what had been done and what ought 
to be done hereafter. Lord Aberdeen is well pleased. 

Newmarket, October 12th.—This morning I met the Duke 
of Bedtord on the heath, who told me he wanted verv much 
to speak to me about certain communications he had re- 
eeived which made him extremely uneasy, and full of appre- 
hension of coming difficulties, threatening the very existence 
of the Government. It seems that a short time ago Lord 
Aberdeen imparted to John Russell his wish to resign, and 
to place the Government in his hands. He said that he had 
only taken his present post beeause his doing so was indis- 
pensable to the formation of the Government, and had al- 
ways contemplated Lord John’s eventually suecceding him, 
and he thought the time was now come when he might very 
properly do so. He did not anticipate any insurmountable 
opposition in any quarter, and he should himself speak to 
Gladstone about it, who was the most important person to 
be consulted, and he was in faet only prevented doing so, as 
he had intended, by not being able to go to Seotland, where 
he had expected to meet Gladstone. Whether Aberdeen had 
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spoken to Gladstone since his return to London, the Duke 
of Bedford did not know. No steps appear to have been 
taken with regard to Palmerston, nor does it appear that 
any progress was made in accomplishing this change. The 
Queen had been apprised of Aberdeen’s intentions. Such 
was the state of things when a short time ago the Duke re- 
ceived a letter from Lord John, in which he said that mat- 
ters could not go on as they were, and that there must be 
some changes; and that very soon he could no longer act 
without being primarily responsible for the policy of the 
Government—in other words, without resuming his post of 
Prime Minister. This is all the Duke knows, as Lord John 
entered into no explanations or details, and he is in total 
ignorance of the grounds of his brusque determination, and 
of what can have occurred to produce it. He sees, however, 
all the difficulties and embarrassments that in consequence 
of it are looming in the distance, and how very possible it is 
that the Government may be broken up. All this we very 
fully discussed, but withont either of us being able to guess 
what it all means, or what the result will be of Lord John’s 
putting his intentions into execution. 

Cetober 16¢h.—I came to town yesterday morning, and in 
the afternoon went to the Foreign Office, and saw Clarendun, 
to whom I imparted what the Duke of Bedford had told me. 
He said he knew it all, Aberdeen having told him what had 
passed between John Russell and himself; but having made 
Clarendon give his word of honor that he would not say a 
word of it to anybody, so he said, “I would not mention it 
even to you, to whom [I tell everything.” He then, however, 
went into the whole question, and told me what had passed, 
which did not exactly agree with the Duke’s story. Accord- 
ing to Clarendon, Lord John went to Lord Aberdeen before 
Parliament was up, and told him he could not consent to go 
on in his present position, to which Aberdeen replied, ‘‘ Very 
well, you only meet my own wishes, and you know I always 
told you that I should be at any time ready to resign my 
place to you.” 

Nothing more seems to have taken place at that time, 
nor till lately, when Lord John went again to Aberdeen, and 
repeated his determination not to go on; but this time the 
communication docs not seem to have been received by Aber- 
deen with the same ready acquiescence in the proposed 
change, and some plain speaking took place between them. 
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T infer, but as Clarendon did not expressly say so I put it 
dubiously, that Aberdeen had spoken to Gladstone and ascer- 
tained that he would by no means agree to the substitution 
of John Russell, and shoul] go with Aberdeen if he retired. 
At all events, while Aberdeen told him that he was prepared, 
if he wished it, to broach the matter to his colleagues, he 
intimated to him that it was evident he wanted to turn him 
ont, and put himself in his place, but that he (Aberdeen) 
could not agree to retire at this moment, and before Parla- 
ment met, and that Lord John had better well consider the 
step he was about to take, as it would in all probability 
break up the Government, and acked him if he was prepared 
to encounter the odium of doing so, more especially as he 
must remember that he had only consented to form this 
Government on Lord John’s own assnrance to him that he 
was himself unable to form one. He asked him if he was 
secure of Palmerston’s concurrence in the change he pro- 
posed, and he replied that he did not expect to find any 
difficulty in that quarter. This was the sub:tance of what 
passed between them, Aberdeen being evidently a good deal 
nettled, and thinking Lord John is behaving very ill. This 
is Clarendon’s opinion also, and he thinks, if Lord John 
persists, the Government will te inevitably broken up, fora 
considerable part of the Cabinet will certainly not consent 
to have Lord John again placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Clarendon does not believe a word of Palmerston’s 
being a party to it, and he knows that both Gladstone and 
Newcastle wonld resign. Graham he is not sure of,- but 
inclines to think he would retire with Aberdeen, especially 
if Aberdeen has any compulsion or ill-usage to complain of. 
For the moment, however, this storm has blown over, as 
Lord John has signified to Aberdeen that he does not mean 
to press the matter again for the present. The Queen, when 
it was mentioned to her, was anything but approving of or 
consenting to the change. 

In all this matter there is little donbt that Lord John has 
been instigated by his connections, and they none of them, 
Lord John himself included, have sense enongh to sce that 
the course he is adopting is quite enicidal, and would ke not 
less fatal to his own reputation and popularity than to the 
Government he belongs to. He failed as Prime Minister, 
and no credit attended his Administration, and no reeret his 
fall. The popularity he lost, he in good measure regained 
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by his conduct on the formation of this Government, whea 
he waived his own pretensions, and for the public good 
consented, after having held the first place, to accept the 
second ; but the world does not know how reluctantly and 
grudgingly he did this, and bow sorely his pride and vanity 
suffered on that occasion. The position he occupied of leader 
of the House of Commons without an office was anomalous, 
and many thought it objectionable, but he himself insisted 
on it, and it proved successful. The House of Commons 
not only accepted it, but were pleased to see a man so 
eminent eschewing office with its functions and emoluments, 
and gratuitonsly devoting himself to the service and the 
business of Parliament. He became popular again in the 
Honse, and would have been more so if he had not chosen 
to quit the Treasury Beneh early every afternoon, and go 
down to Richmond, leaving Palmerston to do his work, and 
ineratiate himself with the House. Aberdeen reminded Lord 
John that this position, which he now found intolerable, was 
one he had chosen to make for himself ; that he had not only 
declared he could not form a Government, but that every 
office had been at his disposal, and he had been invited to 
take the greatest offices, or, if he prefered it, any smaller 
one, but that he bad insisted ou holding none. Aberdeen is 
quite right not to resigu now, or before Parliament meets, 
where he must appear as Minister to defend his own policy. 

T expect that Lord John will not renew his demands for 
some time, if at all; but if ha dogs, this is what will prob- 
ably take place: The Government will be broken up, Lord 
John will try to form one and will fail, and the Government 
will again be constituted minus Lord John. Nobody would, 
I think, go out with him. This is supposing (which I think 
certain) that Palmerston wonld not make common. cause with 
him, but prefer to remain with the rest. There would then 
remain the great difficulty of the lead of the Honse of Com- 
mons and the part Palmerston would play; but, dangerous 
as it would be, it would probably be found necessary to trust 
him with the lead, most distasteful though it would be both 
to Aberdeen and to the Queen. j 

October 18th. —The Emperor of Russia moved heaven and 
earth to bring about a new Holy Alliance between himself, 
Austria, and Prussia, in which he would have succeeded if 
it had not been for the wisdom and firmness of Manteuffel,* 


1 {Count Manteuffel was the Prussian Minister for Foreign Affuirs, and the 
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who was proof against all his seductions. Austria consented, 
but only on condition that Prussia did likewise. The King 
of Prussia would have given way with his eharacteristic 
weakness, but Manteuffel would not hear of it, and contrived 
to keep his master straight. In an interview of two hours 
between the Emperor and Manteuffel ¢ée-a-¢éle, the Empe- 
ror employed all the means he could think of to prevail on 
the Prussian Minister, but all in vain ; he refused positively 
to allow Prussia to depart from her neutrality. This -had 
the effect of keeping Austria neutral also, and that of mak- 
ing the Emperor more inelined to peace; but the Turkish 
declaration of war and peremptory summons to him to quit 
the Principalities leave him no alternative but that of taking 
up the gauntlet thus thrown down. 

November 2d.—Al} last week at Newmarket, during whieh 
nothing of moment oceurred but the renewed attempts at ne- 
gotiation, and the eonseut of the Turks to defer the com- 
mencement of hostilities. I saw Clarendon the day before 
yesterlay, who told me how matters stood, and showed me 
a despatch just received from Vienna with a copy of a very 
moderate and pacific Note from Nesselrode to Buol, show- 
ing that there is every disposition at St. Petersburg to patch 
matters up. Clarendon told me that he was heartily sick 
of the whole question, in which the double trouble and diffi- 
eulty were cast upon him of reconciling the Russians and the 
Turks, and of preserving agreement in the Oabinet, where 
Aberdeen was always opposing measures of hostility toward 
Russia, and Palmerston for pushing them forward. He said 
he steered between the two, and that he and John Russell 
were more nearly agreed than any of the others; he told me 
at the same time a charaeteristic trait of Palmerston. The 
Turks having determined to plunge into war against the 
advice of their proteetors, especially against ours, and ik 
haying been made known to us that the Sultan and his 
Ministers were not disinelined to be guided by us, but that 
they were themselves overruled and driven to this extreme 
course by the Grand Couneil, it became necessary in Claren- 
don’s opinion to notify to the Turkish Government that, 
sinee they had thought fit to take their own independent 


leading member ot the Prussian Cabinet. Tle was accused of sacrificing Prus- 
sian interests to those of Austria at the Conference of Olmitz; but in fact he 
suececded in deteating what would have been a very formidable confederacy or 
the German Powers with Russia. ] 
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course, we should reserve to ourselves the right of acting 
according to our own discretion, and not consider ourselves 
bound to be dragged into a war at the heels of the Grand 
Council, which is an assembly of ruffians and fanatics, by 
whom it would be utterly inconsistent with the dignity of 
our Crown that our policy should ke governed and influenced. 
It seems too that this is a poimt on which the Queen feels 
very strongly, and is exceedingly anxious that the honor 
and dignity of the Crown should not be compromised. Ac- 
cordingiy Clarendon drew up a despatch to this effect, to 
which the Cabinet acceded, and Palmerston also, though 
with some reluctance. Iowever, he not only saw the pro- 
posed despatch, but he made some alteration in it with his 
own hand, thereby of course subscribing to it. Just after 
this Clarendon went to Windsor, and submitted the despatch 
to the Queen and the Prince ; they objected to it that it was 
not strong enough in their cense, but Clarendon prevailed 
upon them to waive their objections, and, as it had been 
agreed to in the Cabinet, to let it gc. But before it was 
gone Clarendon received a letter from Palmerston, strongly 
objecting to the despatch altogether, and desiring Clarendon 
to inform Lord Aberdeen that he would be no party to such 
a communication. This was extremely embarrassing. Clar- 
endon spoke to Aberdeen, and afterward (at Aberdeen’s 
suggestion) informed the Queen what had occurred. Her 
Majesty said, “I advise you not to attach much importance 
to this communication. I know Lord Palmerston from much 
experience, and it is probably only an attempt to bully, which, 
if you take no notice of it, you will hear no more of.” The 
result justified the Queen’s sagacity, for Clarendon sent off 
the despatch, and at the same time wrote word to Palmer- 
ston that he had done so, giving him sundry reasons why he 
could not do otherwise, to which he received in reply a very 
good-humored letter, merely saying that, as it was gone, it 
was useless to say any more about it, and probably it would 
do no harm. 

There has been talk abroad and discussion in the Cabinet 
about the meeting of Parliament. Lord Jchn and Lord 
Aberdeen both wished Parliament to meet, the first because 
he is always hankering after the House of Commons, the 
latter because he wished Parliament to decide on the question 
of peace or war, so that in the one alternative his hands 
might be strengthened, or in the other he might have a 
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pretext for resigning. But both Clarendon and Palmer- 
ston were much against it, and now that there is a fresh 
prospect of peace, it is rendered more unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 

King Leopold is here, still uneasy (though Icss than he 
was) upon the subject of his démélés with the Emperor of 
the French. The cause of them is the libellous publications 
of the French refuwyees in Belgium. They compose the most 
outrageous attacks of a personal nature on him and the 
Empress, which they have printed in Belgium, and get these 
papers smuggled into France, and disseminated among the 
lower classes, and particularly the troops. ‘This naturally 
gives the Emperor great offence, and Leopold would afford 
him redress if he could; bnt the Constitution was made by 
journalists, and the unrestrained liberty of the press is so 
interwoven with the Constitution, that the Legislature itself 
has no power to deal with the case, nor any power short of a 
Constituent Assembly. All this Leopold has submitted to 
his powerful neighbor, and their relations seem-to be more 
amicable ; for very civil letters have passed between the two 
monarchs, through the Prince de Chimay, whom Leopold 
sent to compliment the Emperor when he went lately to 
Lille. 

November 10¢th.—AN attempts at settling the Eastern 
Question by Notes have been rudely interrupted by the 
actual commencement of hostilities. Meanwhile the Notes 
sped their way, but at Vienna it was deemed no longer 
possible to settle it in this manner, but that there must now 
be a regular treaty of peace, the terms of which the Allies 
mizht prescribe, and there is now a question of having a 
Congress or Conference here, to carry on the affair, It is, 
however, difficult to make out what the French are at, and, 
with all onr intimacy, we must keep on our guard against all 
contingencics on the part of our Imperial neighbor. Nobody 
knows what is his real motive for sending Baraguay d’Hill- 
iers to Constantinople. Francis Baring, when 1 told him of 
this appointment, said it could be only for the purpose of 
qnarrelling, for he was the most violent of men, and was 
certain to quarrel with whomsoever he had to deal. If this 
be so, his quarrelling with Lord Stratford is inevitable, and 
it is by no means improbable that Louis Napoleon is tired of 
playing second fiddle to us, and sends this General there for 
the express purpose of counteracting our superior influence, 
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and, by the tender of military counscl and aid, to substitute 
his own for ours. 

Reeve is just returned from the Hast, having spent some 
time at Constantinople, and he came home by Vienna. Lord 
Stratford treated him with great kindness and hospitality, 
and talked to him very openly. He says that Stratford cx- 
ercised a great but not unlimited influence and control over 
the Turkish Government, and of course is very jealous of 
the influence he possesses ; for example, he boasted to Reeve 
that he had carried a great point, and had procured the ap- 
pointment of the candidate he favored as Greek Patriarch, 
an interference which, if it had been made hy the Emperor 
of Russia, whose concern it is much more than ours, would 
have excited in us great indignation. Such an exercise of 
influence and in such a matter, of which the Russians are 
well uware, is calculated to cxasperate them, and it is not 
unnatural that the Emperor should ‘eel that, if any foreigu 
influence is to prevail in Turkey, he has a better right than 
any other Power to establish hisown. Reeve has a verv poor 
opinion of the power, resources, and political condition of 
Turkey, and docs not doubt the military success of the Rus- 
sians. He says that the corruption is enormons—everybody 
bribes or is bribed. ‘The Greek Patriarch whom Stratford 
got appointed had to pay large sums to Redschid Pasha and 
his son. The whole State is rotten to the core. 

November 12th.—This morning John Russell breaks 
ground on the Reform plan, by referring his scheme to a 
Committee of the Cabinet, which is to meet at his house, 
consisting, besides himself, of Granville, Newcastle. Graham, 
Charles Wood, and Palmerston. Iam afraid he will propose 
a lower franchise, probably 5/., in spite of many warnings 
and the signs of the times, which are very grave and alarm- 
ing—nothing but strikes and deep-rooted discontent on the 
part of the working classes. I am in correspondence with 
Ellesmere on the subject, and have sent his letters to John 
Russell, who does not appear disposed to admit the force of 
his reasoning against lowering the franchise. This Commit- 
tee will probably be on the whole favorable to a democratic 
measure, Lord John from old prejudices and obstinacy, 
Graham from timidity, Neweastle because he has espoused 
Liberal principles; Granville will be inclined to go with 
Lord Jobn, and Palmerston alone is likely to stand oui 
against a democratic scheme, unless Charles Wood should go 
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with him, of whose opinions on the question of Reform I 
know nothing. Aberdeen is himself a Reformer, but [ hear 
he is resolved not to consent to a 5/. franchise. I confess to 
great misgivings about this project in the present state of 
the country, and dread the further progress of democratic 
power. ‘Ihe success of the great Reform Bill and the expe- 
nences of twenty years without any of the apprehensions of 
the anti-Reformers having been realized, are now in my 
opinion sources of danger, as they create an opinion that 
progress, as it is called, is not only necessary, but perfectly 
safe. It consoles me for growing old that I shall not live to 
see the confusion in which this well-ordered State is likely 
to be involved, the period of peri] and suffering it will have 
to go through, and the reaction, which will restore order and 
tranquillity at the expense of that temperate and rational 
freedom, which we alone of all the nations of the earth are 
in possession of. I see no reason why, if we choose reck- 
lessly, and without any cause, to cast away the good we en- 
joy, we should he exempted from paying the penalty which 
our folly and wickedness would so richly deserve. The above 
question in all its ramifications is infinitely more important 
than the Russian and Turkish quarrel, but there is no say- 
ing how the former may be indirectly and consequentially 
affecte] throngh the latter by means of the political differ- 
ences which may arise out of it. Everything now looks 
black in the political horizon, and the war which has begun 
hetween the principals can hardly fail to extend itself sooner 
or later to the collateral parties. 

November 15th.—Yesterday morning having met Claren- 
don on the railway, he from Windsor, I from Hillingdon, I 
got into the carriage and went home with him. He told me 
all he had to tell of what he had to go through with the 
conflicting proposals of Palmerston and Aberdeen in the 
Cabinet : the latter as averse as ever to any strong measures, 
and always full of consideration for the Emperor ; the former 
anxious for war, and with the same confidence and rashness 
which were so conspicuous in him during the Syrian ques- 
tion, insisting that nothing will be so easy as to defeat Rus- 
sia, and he now goes the length of urging that none of the 
old treaties between her and the Porte should he renewed. All 
this jactance. however, does not go much beyond words, for he 
evinces no disposition to separate from his colleagues or to in- 
sist on any course which the majority of the Cabinet object to. 
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The Emperor of Russia has taken the unusual step of 
writing aa antograph letter to the Queen. Brunnow, who 
wa3 rather puzzled, took the letter to Aberdeen, and asked 
wnat he was to do with it. Aberdeen told him to take it to 
Clarendon, who sent it to the Qneen. She sent it to him to 
read, and he suggested certain heads of an answer, but did 
not communicate the letter, nor the fact of its having been 
received, to any one but Aberdeen. The Queen wrote an 
answer in French, and he says a very good one. 

Cowley bas sent him an account of a conversation he 
lately had with the Emperor Napoleon, in which he said 
that the condition of France and the rise in the price of pro- 
visions, so deeply affecting the working classes, made him 
more than ever bent upon preserving peace, and he proposed 
that the Powers should ba invited to concur with England 
and France in drawing up a scheme of pacification and 
arrangement, which should be tendered to the belligcrents, 
and whichever should refuse to accept it shonld be treated 
asanenemy. Clarendon said that tnere were many objec- 
tions to this plan, but he seemed to believe in the sincerity 
of the Emperor’s desire for peace, in spite of the opposite 
presumption afforded by Baraguay d’Hilliers’ mission, and 
its accompaniment of French officers. He attributes that 
mission to the wonnded vanity of France, and the deter- 
mination of the Government to send some man who shall 
dispute the influence of Stratford, and assert that of France. 
The character of Stratford had been fully explained to Bara- 
guay d'Hiliers, and he went, ostensibly at least, with in- 
structions and an intention to act with him in harmony, but 
this the character of the two ambassadors will probably ren- 
der quite impossible. 

The Queen told Clarendon an anecdote of Palmerston, 
showing how exclusively absorbed he is with foreign politics. 
Her Majesty has been much interested in and alarmed at the 
strikes and troubles in the North, and asked Palmerston for 
details about them, when she found he knew nothing at all. 
One morning, after previous inquiries, she said to him, 
‘Pray, Lord Palmerston, have you any news?” To which 
he rephed, ‘‘No Madame, I have heard nothing; but it 
seems certain the Turks have crossed the Danube.” 

In the afternoon I called on Graham at the Admiralty, 
and had a long talk with him about the Government and its 
prospects, and the disposition and intentions of John Russell 
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and of Palmerston. He is, contrary to custom, very cheer- 
ful and sanyuine on these points; he was apprised of all that 
Lord John has said and done, but except on one occasion, 
just about the time of the prorogation, has had no eommuni- 
eation with Lord John himself on the subject. He is now 
satistied that Lord John has abandoned his designs, and has 
made up his mind to go on as he is, and he infers this from 
his frank and friendly eondnct about the Reform Bill, which 
he has not kept to himself, but submitted to a Committee 
for the purpose of bringing it before all his colleagnes in a, 
very good spirit, and quite willing to have Palmerston on 
this Committee, from whom the greatest opposition was to 
be expected. Graham said their first meeting had gone off 
very pleasantly, and Palmerston had urged much less objec- 
tion than he had expected ; he thinks therefore that his 
own reflections and his knowledge of the difficulties which 
would oppose themselves to his purpose have determined 
Lord John to acqniesce in his present position, nor is he 
afraid of Palmerston separating himself from this Cabinet, 
thinking that at his age he will not speculate so deeply for 
the chance of greater power and a higher place, to be pur- 
chased at the certain saerifice of all his social relations and 
personal eonnections, and he therefore expects Palmerston 
will conform to the general sentiments, and decisions of his 
colleagues, both as to foreign pcelicy and to Reform. Gra- 
ham said he approved entirely of Lord John’s scheme, and 
thought his pronosed measure good and safe. 

November 27th.—Council at Windsor on Friday 25th. 
The Queen was afflicted by the Queen of Portugal’s death, 
thouzh they never saw each other but once when they were 
ehildren. I heard the particulars of the Reform Bill, which 
(if there is to be one at all) seems as little misehievous as can 
be. It seems to have encountered little- or no opposition in 
the Cabinet, and Lord John considers it as having been ac- 
cepted and settled there. Lord Lansdowne has not pro- 
nounced himself positively; but though, no donbt, he dis- 
likes it exceedingly, they think he will not retire upon it, 
and up to the present time he has indicated no such inten- 
tion. Graham, who is always frightened, told me ou Friday 
he was very uneasy lest Lansdowne should decline to be a 
party to it, 

Palmerston has written a letter to Lord John, strong in 
the beginning, denouncing the measure as unnecessary and 
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unwise, and complaining of his having originally committed 
his colleagues to it, by declarimg his own opinion without 
any previous consultation and concert with them. Then, 
after criticising the Bill (ably, as I am told), he ends by an- 
nouncing that he shall consent to it. He sent copics of this 
letter to Aberdeen and to Lansdowne. 

I brought Clarendon from the station to Downing Street, 
when he told me that he had begun some fresh attempts at 
renewing negotiations. The proposal of the Emperor Napo- 
leon to force terms on the two parties would not do, but he 
had sent a proposal of some sort (I conld not exactly make 
out what), which, contrary to his expectation, Buol had 
agreed to; but he did not seem very sanguine about any re- 
snit from this beginning. He said nothing eonld exeeed the 
difficulties of the case, nor the embarras:ments of his own 
position. The Turks are now indisposed to agree to any- 
thing, or to make any concessions whatever, and of course 
the Emperor of Russia neither will nor can make peace and 
withdraw, without some plausible satisfaction. Then at 
home the difficulty is just as great between Palmerston, who 
is all for going ahead, and wants nothing less than war with 
Russia, and Aberdeen, who is in the other extreme—objcct- 
ing to everything. and proposing nothing. John Russell is 
very reasonable, and agrees almost entirely with Clarendon ; 
but whenever he thinks he is going to be ontbid by Palmer- 
ston, is disposed to urge some violent measures also. IIe 
said he had a regular scene with Aberdeen the other day. 
After this Note (or whatever it was) had been discussed aud 
agreed to in the Cabinet, and all settled, Aberdeen came 
into his room, and began finding fault with it, and raising 
all sorts of objections, when Clareudon, out of all patience, 
broke ont: ‘ Really, this is too bad. You come now, after 
it has all been settled in the Cabinet where you let it pass, 
and make all sorts of objections. And this is the way yon 
do about everything ; you object to all that is proposed, and 

ou never suggest anything yourself. What is it you want ? 
Win you say what you would have done?” He declares he 
said all this with the greatest vivacity, being really exasper- 
rated. Aberdeen had nothing to say, and knocked under. 
The truth seems to be that the attacks upon him in the 
newspapers (though they don’t know it) are pretty well jus- 
tified, and very little exaggerated ; nor is the idea of Palmer- 
ston’s real inclination much mistaken. They have by acci- 
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dent very nearly hit upon the truth. Aberdeen, it seems, 
objects particularly to have any Conference here, and if there 
is to be anything of the kind, it seems likely to take place at 
Vienna, where, however, somebody would be sent to assist, 
if not to snpersede, Westmorland. 

December 10th.—The Protocol just signed at Vienna 
brings the four Powers together again, and Austria not only 
signed it with alacrity, but Buol told Westmorland if the 
Emperor of Russia was found unmanageable, ‘‘ Nouns irons 
avec vous jusqu’an bout.” The Turks are now desired to 
say on what terms they will make peace, and I expect they 
will reply that they will not make peace at all till the Prin- 
cipalities are evacuated. It seems very doubtful whether this 
fresh opening will lead to any result between two Powers so 
impracticable as the belligerents. 

The Duke of Bedford has been endeavoring to persuade 
Lord John to reconsider the franchise in his Reform Bill, 
and Lord John tells him not to be afraid of its going too 
low, and that there is more chance of its appearing too nig- 
gardly. Aberdeen said it was not yet settled. Meanwhile, 
the Bill is drawn and privately printed. Lord John consid- 
ers it to have been accepted by the Cabinet, and that he is 
sure of the acquiescence of the two principal dissentients— 
Lansdowne and Palmerston. The former went out of town, 
only saying that he hoped the landed interest would have 
its due share of influence. Palmerston’s letter I bave already 
mentioned ; but the other day Lady Palmerston held forth 
to the Duke against the Bill, and said that it was not settled 
at all, but was still under the consideration of the Cabinet; 
from which he infers that Palmerston is still making or pre- 
pared to make objections and difficulties. Between Reform 
and the Eastern Question, I think this Government wonld 
infallibly be broken up but from the impossibility of another 
being formed. I am still persuaded Palmerston will not 
try a new combination, and break with all his old friends 
and associates for the purpose of putting himself at the 
head of some fresh but unformed combination. Great as his 
ambition is, he will not sacrifice so much to it, and risk so 
much as this would oblige him to do. 

December 12th.—I begin to think that I am after al] mis- 
taken as to Palmerston’s intentions, and that his ambition 
will drive him to sacrifice everything and risk everything, 
in spite of his age and of all the difficulties he will bare to 
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encounter. I have said what pessed between the Duke of 
Bedford and Lady Palmerston about Reform. This morn- 
ing the Duke of Bedford came here and told me he had 
called on Clarendon on Saturday, when he said to Clarendon 
that he was very uneasy about Palmerston, and thought he 
was meditating something, though he did not know exactly 
what he was at. Clarendon interrupted him—“ Certainly, 
he is meditating breaking up the Government ; in fact, he 
told me so.” At this moment it was announced that two 
or three foreign Ministers were waiting to see him, when 
he abruptly broke off the conference, and they parted. I 
said, ‘‘ Depend upon it, what Clarendon alluded to was not 
the Reform Bill, but the Eastern Question ; and it is on 
that that Palmerston is making a stir.” The Duke said he 
thought so to ; indeed, he was sure of it, because Clarendon 
did not trouble himself about Reform, and he had already 
told him more than once what excessive trouble and annoy- 
ance he had had between the widely opposite views and 
opinions of Aberdeen and Palmerston, and that he had only 
been able to go on at all from the agreement between Lord 
John and himself. However, Lord John is to sce Aberdeen 
this morning, and his brother afterwards ; and before the 
day is over we shall learn something more of this disagree- 
able matter. My belief is that the differences between Aber- 
deen and Palmerston have arrived at a height which threat- 
ens a break up, and that, with reference to this occurring, 
Palmerston is also going back on the Reform Question ; that 
if he does separate from the Government, he may reserve to 
himself to work doth questions. But I refrain from further 
speculations, as in a few hours they will be resolved into cer- 
tuinty of some sort. 

Panshanger, December 14th.—It turned ont that Palmer- 
ston had struck on account of Reform, and not (ostensibly, 
at least) about foreign affairs. John Russell was indignant, 
and inveighed to his brother against Palmerston in terms of 
great bitterness, saying he was absolutely faithless, and uo 
reliance to be placed on him. Of this fact these pages con- 
tain repeated proofs, but I own J am amazed at his making 
this flare up on the question of Reform. But his whole 
conduct is inexplicable, and there is no making ont what he 
isat. The news of the Turkish disaster in the Black Sea is 
believed, but Government will do nothing about it till they 
receive authentic intelligence and detailed accounts of the 
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occurrence.! So Clarendon told Reeve on Monday, but he is 
disposed to take a decisive part if it all turns out to be true; 
and yesterday Delane had a long conversation with Aber- 
deen, who owned that if the Russians (as they suppose) at- 
tacked a convoy of transports at anchor, it is a very strong 
case, and he thought war much more probable than it was a 
few days ago, and he did not speak as if he was determined 
in no case to declare it. ‘This does not surprise me, in spite 
of his previous tone; for he has gone so far that he may he 
compelled in,common consistency to go farther. 

London, December 1%th.—Yesterday morning the news 
of Palmerston’s resignation was made public. It took 
evervbody by surprise, few having been aware that he ob- 
jected to the Reform measure in contemplation. I received 
the intelligence at Panshanger, and as soon as I got to town 
went to Clarendon to hear all about it. He had been quite 
prepared for it, Palmerston having told him that he could 
not take this Bill. Clarendon says Palmerston behaved per- 
fectly well, and in a very straightforward way from first to 
last. When he was invited to join the Government, he told 
Aberdcen and Lansdowne that he was afraid the Reform 
Bill would bring about another separation between them. 
When the time arrived for discussing the Bill, and John 
Russell proposed to him to be on the Committee, he said 
that he accepted, becanse, although he saw no necessity for 
any Reform Bill, and he entirely disapproved of John Rus- - 
sell’s having committed himself to such a measure, he would 
not (as matters stood) absolutely object to any measure what- 
ever, but would join the Committec, discuss it, state all his 
objections, and endeavor to procure such alterations in it as 
might enable him to accept it. Finding himself unable to 
do this with the Committee, he still waited till the measure 
had been brought before the whole Cabinet ; and when he 
found that his objections were unavailing, and that the ma- 
jority of his colleagues were resolved to take Lord John’s 
scheme, nothing was left for him but to retire. He said he 
might have consented to a smaller measure of disfranchise- 
ment, and the appropriation of the disposable seats to the 


ue Russian fleet in the Black Sea attacked and destroyed the Turkish 
squadron in the harbor of Sinope on November 30. This deci-ive event, which 
Was at variance witl the previous declaratic us of the Emperor of Russia, com- 
pelled the British and French Governments to order their flects to enter the 
Black Sea and occupy it. The Russian fleet withdrew within the harbors of 
Sebastopo].] 
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eounties, but to the enlarged town representation, and espe- 
cially to the proposed franchise, he could not agree; and 
moreover he said he was not prepared, at. his time of life, 
to encounter endless debates in the House of Commons on 
such a measure. The first time, Clarendon said, he had ever 
heard him acknowledge that he had a time of life. Clar- 
endon showed me a very friendly letter Palmerston had writ- 
ten to him, expressing regret at leaving them, and say- 
ing he (Clarendon) had a very difficult task before him, 
and, ‘‘as the Irishman said, I wish yer Honner well through 
it.” He has never hinted even at any dissatisfaction as 
to foreign affairs as forming a part of his grounds for re- 
signing. 

Clarendon said he thought it would ere long be the 
means of breaking up the Government, and I thought so 
too ; but, on refleeting more deliberately npon the matter, I 
am disposed to take a different view of the political proba- 
bility, and of the part which Palmerston will play. As I 
have been so constantly opposed to him, and have both 
entertained and expressed so bad an opinion of him on a 
great many occasions, I feel the more both bound and in- 
clined to do justice to his conduct upon this one, in which, 
so far as I am informed, he really bas been irreproachable. 
The first thing which seems to have suggested itself to every- 
body is that he has resigned with the intention of putting 
himself at the head of the opponents of Reform, of joining 
the Derbyite party, and ultimately coming into office with 
Derby, or forming, if possible, a Government of his own. I 
doubt all this, and judge of his future conduct by his past. 
If he had been actuated by selfish and separate objects of 
ambition, and really contemplated transferring himself from 
the Whig to the Tory party, or setting np an independent 
standard, instead of breaking with this Cabinet on the ques- 
tion of Reform, he would certainly have done so upon the 
Turkish war, as he easily eould. He would then have gone 
out amid shouts of applause ; he wonld have put the Gov- 
ernment into an immense difficulty, and he would have re- 
served to himself to take whatever course he thought fit 
about Reform. He has acted much more honestly, but less 
cunningly for his own interest, supposing that he has the 
views and projects that are attributed to him. Lord Lans- 
downe is placed in great embarrassment, for he agrees en- 
tirely with Palmerston ; and if he acts consistently on his 
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own convictions, he will retire too—that is, cease to form a 
part of the Cabinet. Clarendon expects he will do so. 

Hatchford, December 21st.—On Monday when I came to 
town from Goodwood, where I went on Sunday, I found a 
letter from Lady Palmerston, very friendly indeed. She 
said her son William had told her what I had said to him 
about Palmerston and his resignation, which had gratified 
her. She then went on to explain why he had resigned, and 
why at this moment instead of waiting longer ; sli said he 
would have accepted a Reform Bill, but wanted Lord John’s 
to be altered, had proposed alterations, and written to Aber- 
deen to urge them, and upon Aberdeen’s reply that his sug- 
gestions could not be taken, he had no alternative but to 
resign, and he had thought it fairer to the Government to 
do so at once, and give them time to make their arrange- 
ments, than to put it off till the last moment, when Parlia- 
ment was on the point of meeting. I confess I think he 
was right in so doing, and I was greatly provoked with the 
“Times” for attacking him, twitting and sneering at him, 
and finding fault with him for his desertion ; so provoked 
that I wrote a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” which appeared on 
‘Tuesday, with my opinion thereupon. 

On Tuesday morning I was surprised at receiving a letter 
from Lord Lansdowne, entreating I would tell him what was 
said, and what was the state of public opinion about Palmer- 
ston’s resignation, giving me to understand that he was as 
yet undecided what course he should adopt, and should not 
decide at all events till he had seen the Queen next Friday ; 
he also said that he had been greatly surprised at this hap- 
pening ‘‘ so soon, whatever might have been the case later, 
having occurred (marvellous to say) before there had been 
any decision taken by the Government as such on the whole 
matter, or any ground for me at least to think that issue 
would be joined upon it without that apparently essential 
preliminary.” I wrote to bim in reply all I had heard of 
the reports and notious floating about, and said I hoped his 
determination would eventually be not to withdraw, and I 
sent him Lady Palmerston’s letter to me, which I said 
seemed to me somewhat at variance with his statement, in 
as much as Palmerston evidently considered that the matter 
was settled. I don’t understand, however, why he wrote to 
Aberdeen, if the question was still before the Cabinet, and 
not yet definitively settled. Assuming Lord Lansdowne’s 
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statement to have been correct, Palmerston ought to have 
disputed the matter in the Cabinet, and if overruled there, 
he might have resigned, and not till then. 

Delane went to Aberdeen, and asked him for his version 
of the affair, when he said at once he had no hesitation in 
saying that the Eastern Question was the cause and the sole 
cause of Palmerston’s resignation ; that he had all along 
been opposing what was done, and might have resigned 
upon it any time for months past, and that but for that 
question he would have swallowed the Reform Bill. Delane 
observed, if this was true, Palmerston had acted a very 
high-minded and disinterested part. It has been imprudent 
of the Government papers to insist so strenuously that 
Palmerston resigned solely on account of Reform, and that 
there was no difference on foreign policy, because this 
elicited a violent article in the ‘‘ Morning Post,” insisting 
in turn that the Eastern Question was the real cause of his 
retirement, and everybody will believe that this was inserted 
or dictated by himself. It is strange to find myself the 
advocate and apologist of Palmerston, when the preceding 
pages are brimful of censure of his acts and bad opinion of 
his character ; but, whatever prejudices I may have or have 
had against him, they never shal] prevent my saying what I 
believe to be true, and doing him ample justice, when I 
think that he is acting honorably, fairly, and conscien- 
tiously. This letter of Lord Lansdowne’s has a little shaken 
my convictions, but still I am struck with the fact of his 
having refrained from resigning on the Eastern Question, 
when by so doing he might have damaged the Government 
immensely, and obtained for himself increased popularity 
and considerable power if these were his objects. 

London, December 22d.—I went to town this morning, 
called on Lady Palmerston, found her in good spirits and 
humor, and vastly pleased at all the testimonies of appro- 
bation and admiration he has received. She exclaimed with 
exultation, ‘‘He is always in the right in everything he 
does,” a position I could not confirm, and which I did not 
care to dispute. We then talked of the present crisis, when 
to my no small amazement she said that she saw no reason 
now why it should not be made up, and he should not 
remain, that he left the Government with regret, liked his 
office, and had no wish to quit his colleagues, but could not 
consent to such a measure as Lord John had proposed. She 
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then recapitulated what she wrote to me, and complained 
of Aberdeen’s having replied to Palmerston’s note in such a 
style of peremptory refusal ; if he had only expressed regret 
at the differenee, and proposed a fresh reference to the 
Cabinet, it might have been avoided. Still, she thought if 
they were disposed to be reasonable it was possible to repair 
the breach. Palmerston had never had any answer to his 
letter of resignation, no notice had been taken of it, nor had 
the Queen’s acceptance of his resignation ever been conveyed 
to him. She talked with bitterness of the articles in the 
“Times,” and of his resignation having been so bastily pub- 
lished, and said he had all along been very much dissatisfied 
with the eonduct of the Eastern Question, and convinced that, 
if his advice had been taken at first, we should not be in our 
present dilemma and embarrassing position, and he had only 
consented to stay in the Government, when overruled in his 
suggestions, because he thought he could nevertheless effect 
some good by remaining, and tender essential aid to Claren- 
don. I expressed the strongest desire that the matter might 
be patehed up, and entreated her to try and bring it about. 
Palmerston was gone out, so I did not see him. 

I then went to the Office, and directly wrote to Graham, 
who was at the Cabinet, begging him to see me, and telling 
him I had reason to believe Palmerston was not disinclined 
to stay. Meanwhile Bessborough called on me, and told 
me all the reports from Marylebone and other parts of the 
metropolis, as well as the country ; all represented Palmer- 
ston’s popularity to be immense, great enthusiasm about the 
Eastern Question, and profound indifference about Reform ; 
and he said there was a report that Palmerston was not un- 
likely to stay in, and that it was of the greatest importance 
that he should. He also said that Hayter declared there 
was no chance whatever of their carrying the Reform Bill in 
the House of Commons, especially if Palmerston headed the 
opposition to it. 

He was hardly gone when Graham came to me. I told 
him all that had passed between Lady Palmerston and me, 
and entreated him to see if something could not be done. 
He said he himself should be too happy to bring it about 
if possible, and he had no personal ground of complaint, 
but he did not know how Lord John might be disposed, 
particularly as Palmerston in one of his letters had spoken 
in very uncourteous terms of him and Aberdeen. He said 
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it was wonderful how Palmerston, quite unlike most men, 
was often intemperate with his pen, while he was always 
very guarded in his language. In reply to some of the 
things Lady Palmerston had said, he told me that the diffi- 
culty was that Palmerston’s objections went to the principle 
of the measure, and though the details might still be open 
to discussion, it was impossible they could concede the prin- 
ciples of the measure without dishonor, and this was not to 
be thought of. That with regard to fresh reference to the 
Cabinet, Palmerston had stated all his objections to the 
Cabinet, when they had been considered and overruled, 
therefore another reference to the Cabinet would have been 
useless. Ile asked me if Palmerston was prepared to give 
up his objections. I said I presumed not, but he must un- 
derstand that I did not know what he was prepared to con- 
cede or require, only what I had repeated, that he was not 
disinclined still to remain if the matter admitted of adjust- 
ment. He said the office was still open, and that the Cabi- 
net then going on was not abont filling it up, but entirely 
on the Eastern Question. After a good deal of talk we 
parted, he promising to see what could he done to bring 
about a compromise and reconciliation. 

I then wrote to Lord Lansdowne telling him what had 
passed, and suggested that, as he is to see the Queen to- 
morrow, he should invoke her assistance to settle this affair, 
and so the matter stands. J am satisfied that at this moment 
Palmerston would prefer staying where he is to anything else, 
present or prospective, and he does not wish to embark in 
fresh combinations ; but it is impossible to say what he may 
not do under fresh circumstances, and if he is exposed to all 
the attractions of excessive flattery and the means of obtaining 
great power. If this Government should be overthrown, I 
see no other man who could form one. Derby is in such a 
deplorable state of health that J do not think he could pos- 
sibly undertake it, and though Palmerston’s difficulties would 
be great, they would not be insurmountable, and the very 
necessity of having a Government, and the impossibility of 
any other man forming one, would give him great facilities, 
and draw a great many people from various parties to enlist 
uuder him. It is, therefore, of immense importance that 
there should be a compromise now, for I am strongly of 
opinion that if there is not the Government will not be able 
to goon. What I fear is that, if a negotiation should be 
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begun, the parties will not come to terms, and neither be 
disposed to make sufficient concessions. Lady Palmerston 
hinted at Aberdeen’s going out, which she said he had al- 
ways professed his readiness to do, but I gave her to under- 
stand that if he did, Lord John would insist on taking his 
place, which would not, I apprehend, be more palateable to 
Palmerston than the present arrangement. 

December 24th.—I went to town this morning to hear 
what was going on. I found Granville who told me there 
was a negotiation on foot, conducted by Newcastle, who had 
been to Palmerston yesterday and discussed the maiter. 
Palmerston was to give his answer at twelve to-day; Gran- 
ville did not think any concessions about Reform were to be 
made to him, and nothing more than an agreement that the 
whole question should be reconsidered. He was to write a 
letter, saying there had been ‘‘a misunderstanding,” said he 
was evidently dying to remain, full of interest in foreign 
politics, and could not bear to be out the way of knowing 
and having a concern in all that is going on, and probably 
by no means insensible to the difficulties of another position, 
that of being the leader of an Opposition, and still more to 
the having to form and carry on a Government should that 
Opposition be successful. All this I think was exceedingly 
probable. I then went to Clarendon, where I learned that 
Palmerston had given his answer, and that he meant to stay. 
He had written a letter, not exactly such a one as they could 
have wished, but which must do; and though it was not yet 
formally settled, it had gone so far that it could not fail now. 
Both Clarendon and Granville told me John Russell had be- 
haved admirably, which I was glad to hear. Granville thinks 
Palmerston has no rancune against Aberdeen, but a good 
deal against John Russell. Granville said I had made a bad 
selection in writing to Graham on Thursday about. Palmer- 
ston’s staying in, as of all the Cabinet he was the man most 
against him, and most opposed to his return ; but Clarendon 
said for that very reason he was very glad I had addressed 
myself to Graham, and that I had since written him a strong 
letter, as I did yesterday, setting forth as forcibly as I could 
the expediency of a reconciliation and the danger of Palmer- 
ston’s separating himself from them, and the infallible con- 
sequences thereof. ; 

Walewski has been making a great flare up about the 
article in the ‘‘Times,” stating that Dundas wanted . to 
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pursne the Russian fleet after Sinope, and that Baraguay 
d’Hilliers put his veto on the operation. Clarendon assured 
him the statement was inserted without his privity, and he 
had nothing to do with it. Walewski then asked him to 
authorise a formal contradiction in the “Globe,” or to let 
it be officially contradicted in the ‘‘Moniteur.” Clarendon 
declined the first, and advised against the latter course. I 
offered to speak to Delane about contradicting it in the 
“Times,” which I afterward did. He said the fact was 
true, and he had received it from various quarters, and it 
was useless to contradict it; but there was no reason the 
“ Moniteur” should not do so if they liked, so I sent him to 
Clarendon to talk it over and settle what was to be done to 
smooth the ruffled plumage of the French. 

On Thursday at the Cabinet the resolution was taken 
which amounts to war. The French sent a proposal that 
the fleets should go into the Black Sea, repel any Russian 
aggression, and force any Russian ships of war they met 
with to go back to Sebastopol, nsing force in case of resist- 
ance. We assented to this proposal, and orders were sent 
accordingly. This must produce hostilities of some sort, 
and renders war inevitable. It is curious that this stringent 
measure should have been adopted during Palmerston’s ab- 
sence, and that he had no hand in it. It will no doubt ren- 
der the reconciliation more agreeable to him. This incident 
of his resignation and return, which has made such a hubbub 
not only here but all over Europe for several days, is certainly 
extraordinary, and will hardly be intelligible, especially as it 
will hereafter appear that he has withdrawn his resignation 
with hardly any, or perhaps no, conditions. On looking dis- 
passionately at it, it seems to me Palmerston and Aberdeen 
have both been somewhat to blame. Lord Lansdowne left 
town ten days or a fortnight ago, with a distinct understand- 
ing, as he affirms, that the question of the Reform Bill was 
not to be definitively settled till after Christmas, and though 
he was aware of Palmerston's objections, he had no idea he 
would take any decisive step till then. A few days after he 
was gone to Bowood, Palmerston wrote to Aberdeen, a most 
unnecessary and ill-judged act. Aberdeen—instead of refer- 
ring in his answer to the above-named understanding, and 
giving no other answer, replies that he has consulted John 
Russell and Granville, who think that nothing can be pro- 
posed that will remove his objections, and that he agrees 
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with them, on which Palmerston sends in his resignation in 
a letter described to be brief and peremptory in its tone. 
All these letters were wrong, and none of them ought to 
have been written. I see they (his colleagues or some of 
them) think Palmerston never bad really any intention of 
quitting his post, but more suo tried to bully a little, not 
withont hopes that he might frighten them into some con- 
cessions on the Reform Bill, and meaning, if he failed, to 
knock under, as he has so often done upon other occasicns. 
Iam mnch inclined to suspect there is a great deal of truth 
in this hypothesis, being struck by Lady Palmerston’s mild- 
ness and abstinence from violence and abuse, and the evident 
anxiety of both of them for a reconciliation, and again by 
the very easy terms on which he has been induced to stay. 
There has been no exaction or dictation on his part, but, so 
far as appears at present, something very like a surrender. 
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Bowood, December 26th.—I came here to-day through 
town, where I saw en passant Granville and Clarendon ; 
received a letter this morning from Graham, telling me 
everything was arranged and Palmerston would stay, which 
of course I knew long before. Clarendon thought Newcastle 
had managed it exceedingly well, inasmuch as by this 
mixture of conciliation and firmness he had got Palmerston 
to write and withdraw his resignation, withont any condi- 
tions; indeed, Clarendon considers that Palmerston has 
virtually acceded to all the provisions of Lord John’s Bill to 
which he had objected. Whether his actions correspond 
with this idea we shall see hereafter. The letter he has 
written they say is ‘‘artful and eunning,” but Aberdeen 
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does not appear dissatisfied with it; and as it is a consider- 
able concession in him to write any letter at all, they are 
right not to quarrel abont the expressions, On the whole, 
I am now of opinion that Palmerston will be damaged by 
this proceeding. Nothing could justify his resignation at 
such a crisis but a case of urgent necessity, and if he really 
was urged to it by such a necessity, he clearly could not be 
justified in recalling his resignation five or six days after- 
ward, finding himself exactly in the same situation as he 
was in before it. It seems to me that he is certainly on 
the horns of this dilemma, that he was either wrong in 
resigning or wrong in returning. I told Lord Lansdowne 
so, but he did not say much in reply; and I find the Jan- 
guage of this place is all favorable to Lord Palmerston, 
which I presume to be from their sympathizing in his 
objections to Reform ; and they throw most of the blame on 
Aberdeen for writing to him the letter he did, in which no 
doubt he erred. However, they are all very glad it is made 
up, and justly think that the less that is said about it 
hereafter the better. I think now that some steps had been 
taken towards a reconciliation even before the Thursday 
when Lady Palmerston spoke to me, and the Queen knew 
on Thursday that the reconciliation was highly probable ; 
for she wrote to Lord Lansdowne that evening, and told 
him he need not come to Windsor on Friday, which letter 
he received just as he was going to set off. The Tories 
and the Radicals are equally puzzled, perplexed, and dis- 
gusted, and do not know what to say. They accordingly 
solace themselves with such inventions and falsehoods as it 
suits their several purposes to circulate. 

Clarendon received a letter from Cowley while 1 was 
with him, in which he said he sent him a paper tending to 
show that the Emperor of Russia was bent upon the destrnc- 
tion of Turkey, and prepared to rmn every risk, and encounter 
‘ any enemy, in the pursuit of that object. This is, I think, 
very likely ; and what is equally likely that, per damna per 
cedes, and with much danger and damage to himself, he will 
accomplish the ruin of the Turk. But all speculation must 
be vague and fallacious as to the results of such a war as is 
now beginning. 

January 3d, 1854.—I returned from Bowood on Satur- 
day, having had no conversation whatever on politics with 
Lord Lansdowne—and of course Isought none. News 
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came there that the Turks had accepted the proposal of 
the Allied Powers to enter into a negotiation, and we are 
now waiting to see what the Emperor of Russia will be dis- 
posed to do; but almost everybody thinks he will refuse to 
treat, and certainly he will never admit, as the preliminary 
condition of negotiation, that no former treaties shall be 
revived. The Cabinet meets to-day for the purpose, I con- 
elude, of resuming the consideration of the Reform Bill. 
The only thing Lord Lansdowne did say to me was, that he 
had had several conversations with John Russell when he 
was at Bowood, and that he thought he had made an im- 
pression on him; he evidently expected that Lord John 
would make concessions in his Bill which might satisfy, or 
partly so, him and Palmerston. 

January 5th.—I dined on Tuesday with the Chancellor, 
Lord Cranworth: an array of lawyers, the Chancellor of 
Ireland (a coarse, vulgar-looking man, with twitehings in 
his face), Lord Campbell, Alderson, Coleridge, and the 
Solicitor-General (Bethell) ; besides these Aberdeen, Gra- 
ham, and one or two more men. 

Isat next to Graham and had much talk. He said the 
Cabinet that morning had gone off easily, and he thought. 
matters would proceed quietly now. Palmerston is quite at 
his ease and just as if nothing had happened, which was ex- 
actly like him. Graham thinks the Emperor of Russia is de- 
termined on war, and will not consent to negotiate ; he said 
he had been as anxious as any man to maintain peace, but if 
we were driven to go to war, he was for waging it with the 
utmost vigor, and inflicting as much injury as we could on 
Russia, and that we might strike very severe hlows. It was 
commonly supposed Sebastopol was unassailable by sea, but 
he was not satisfied of that, as they are not in possession of 
sufficient information to be at all sure about it, but that he 
did not know what a powerful fleet with the aid of steam 
could not accomplish. He was inclined to believe that such 
a fleet might force the entrance to the place and destroy the 
Russian fleets, but that it would probably cost many ships 
to effect such an operation. In discussing the probability 
of Russia and Turkey being brought to terms we agreed that 
the conditions accepted by the Turks should prove a sufti- 
cient basis. When I asked him whether this would not sat- 
isfy even Palmerston, and whether he would not be desirous 
of peace if it could be so brought about, he said he thought 
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not, that Palmerston’s politics were always personal, and 
that nothing would satisfy him now but to Aumiliate the 
Emperor. 

Yesterday afternoon I saw Clarendon at the Foreign 
Office. He said the Cabinet went off smoothly enough, and 
Palmerston did not appear dissatisfied ; confirmed what 
Graham said of his easy anner—no awkwardness or re- 
serve. Aberdeen had written to him in arswer to his letter 
recalling his resignation, saying he wondered he should have 
thought the matter of the Reform Bill final ; and John Rus- 
sell, when it was all over, called on him. The alterations in 
the Reform Bill were principally these : to extend somewhat 
the disfranchisement and to give more of the scats to the 
counties (which was what both Lord Lansdowne and Palm- 
erston wished), and to reduce the eounty franchise from 20 
to 10, taking Locke King’s plan, the town franchise to be 
6l., with three years’ rating, as originally proposed. This 
is intended to admit the working classes ; as Clarendon said, 
the principle of the last Reform Bill having been to eaclude 
them, and this to admit them. It seems now that Lans- 
downe and Palmerston will not dissent from this plan, 
though they do not like it. The various propositions were 
put to the vote seriatim in the Cabinet and carried nem. 
diss., so that, instead of everything having been conceded to 
Palmerston (as the lying newspapers proclaimed), nothing 
has been ; and he has, on the contrary, knoeked under. 

Clarendon showed me the Note submitted to the Turkish 
Government with the proposals as the basis of negotiations, 
to which we have not yet received a formal answer; but 
from a confused telegraphic message they think the Turks 
have accepted them. These terms will then have to go to 
St. Petersburg. But meanwhile the notification to the Km- 
peror of the orders to our fleets was to reach St. Petersburg 
this day, and Clarendon thinks it exceedingly likely this will 
produce an immediate declaration of war on his part. His 
warlike preparations are enormous, and itis said that the 
Church has granted him a loan of four and a half millions to 
defray them. I ‘told Clarendon what Graham had said to 
me of Palmerston’s disposition. He said he did not know, 
but it was not unlikely, and quite true about personal mo- 
tives always influencing his conduct ; and that he had always 
pleased himself with the reflexion that the downfall of Louis 
Philippe might be traced to the Montpensier marriage, which 
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had really been the remote cunse of it, Graham had told 
me that Stratford was now really anxious for peace, for he 
began to see the possibility of war bringing abont the sub- 
stitution of French influences at Constantinople in place of 
Russian, and of the two he infinitely preferred the latter. 
Clarendon confirmed this. 

January 6ih.—All going on very amicably in the Cabi- 
net, and Pam and Johnny the best friends possible, cutting 
their jokes on cach other, and Palmerston producing all his 
old objections to the Reform Bill just as if it was discussed 
for the first time. From what has been settled in regard to 
the fleets at Constantinople I think we are running an enor- 
mous risk of some great catastrophe. It appears that 
Admiral Hamelin declared it was impossible to enter the 
Black Sea with safety, and Baraguay d’Hilliers agreed with 
him. Dundas was of the same opinion, but said he was ready 
to go if ordered. Stratford was not convinced of the danger 
as Baraguay d’Hilhiers was. Before the opinion of the French 
Admiral could reach Paris orders were sent out for the fleets 
to enter, and though some discretion is left to the Admirals, 
the orders are so precise that it is extremely probable they 
will obey them in spite of the danger, great as it is; for the 
Black Sea is so dark they can take no observations, and so 
deep it cannot be sounded, perpetual fogs (which make the 
darkness), and no harbor where the fleets can take refuge. 
If the fleets should meet with any serious disaster, the indig- 
nation and clamor here would be prodigious, and the most 
violent accusations would be levelled at the Government. It 
would be said that they would not let the fleets go during 
the summer and safe seasons, when they could have done 
anything they pleased ; but, having allowed the Sinope affair 
to take place, and failed to bring about peace, they now send 
the fleets when they can do no good and prevent no mischief, 
and only expose them to damage or destruction. 

Broadlands, January 8th.—\ came here on Friday ; no- 
body is here but the Flahaults and Azeglio ; I walked with 


1(On November 30 the Russian fleet from Sebastopol attacked the Turkish 
squadron in the harbor of Sinope and destroyed it. It was this violent action 
on the part of Russia that at once decided the British and French Governments 
to oreny the Black Sea with their flects. The Russian ships withdrew within 
the harbor of Sebastopol, whieh they never left again. I believe that Admiral 
Dundas and Admiral Lyons proposed to enter the Black Sea at once and inter- 
cept the Russian vessels before they could reach Sebastopol, but this proposal 
was overruled by the French officers, who were disinclined to act until they re- 
ceived peremptory orders from the Emperor. ] 
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Palmerston yesterday and talked of the Turkish question. 
He thinks the Emperor will not declare war on recciving 
news of the orders to the fleets, but send some temporizing 
answer. He said that if these orders had been sent four 
months ago, the whole thing would have been settled, which 
may or not be true ; he is very confident of the success of 
our naval operations, and of the damage we may do to Rus- 
sia; he has never alluded to Reform or anything connected 
with it, and is in very good humor. 

January 15th.—I have never yet noticed the extraordi- 
nary run there has been for some weeks past against the 
Court, more particularly the Prince, which is now exciting 
general attention, and has undoubtedly produced a consider- 
able effect throughout the country. It began a few weeks 
ago in the press, particularly in the “‘ Daily News” and the 
“‘Morning Advertiser,” but chiefly in the latter, and was 
immediately taken up by the Tory papers, the ‘‘ Morning 
Herald” and the ‘‘ Standard,” and for some time past they 
have poured forth article after article, and letter after letter, 
full ot the bitterest abuse and all sorts of lies. The ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Advertiser” has sometimes had five or six articles on the 


purposes. He is particularly accused of having exerted his 
influence over this Government to prevent their taking the 
course which they ought to have done with regard to Tur- 
key, and of having a strong bias toward Austria and Russia 
and against France. Then it is said that he is always pres- 
ent when the Queen receives her Ministers, which is uncon- 
stitutional, and that all the papers pass through his hands. 
or under his eyes. He is acensed of interfering with all the 
“departments of government, more particularly with the 
Horse Guards, and specifically with the recent transactions 
and disagreements in that. office, which led to the retirement 
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of General Brown, the Adjutant-General. Then he and the 
Queen are accused of having got up an intrigue with foreign 
Powers, Anstria particularly, for getting Palmerston_out of 
office last year ; that she first hampered him in the Foreign 
Office, by insisting on seeing his despatches before he sent 
them off, and then that she compelled John Russell to dis- 
miss him on the ground of disrespectful conduct to herself, 
when the real reason was condescension to the wishes of Aus- 
tria, with which Power the Prince had intimately connected 
himself. Charges of this sort, mixed np with smaller col- 
lateral ones, have been repeated day after day with the ut- 
miost virulence and insolence by both the Radical and the 
Tory journals. For some time they made very little impres- 
sion, and the Queen and Prince were not at all disturbed by 
them ; but the long continuance of these savage libels, and 
the effect which their continual refutation has evidently pro- 
duced throughout the country, have turned their indifference 
into extreme annoyance. I must say I never remember any- 
thing more atrocious or unjust. Delane went to Aberdeen 
and told him that immense mischief had been done, and that 
he ought to know that. the effect produced was very great 
and general, and offered (if it was thought desirable) to take 
up the cudgels in defence of the Court. Aberdeen consulted 
the Prince, and they were of opinion that it was better not: 
to put forth any defence, or rebut such charges in the press, 
but to wait till Parliament mects, and take an opportunity 
to repel the charges there. One of the papers announced 
that a Liberal member of Parliament intended to bring the 
matter forward when Parliament meets, but I do not expect 
he will make his appearance. At present nobody talks of 
anything else, and those who come up from distant parts of 
the country say that the subject is the universal topic of dis- 
cussion in country towns and on railways. It was currently 
reported in the Midland and Northern counties, and actually 
stated in a Scotch paper, that Prince Albert had heen com- 
mitted to the Tower, aud there were people found credulous 
and foolish enough to believe it. It only shows how much 
malignity there is among the masses, which a profligate and 
impudent mendacity can stir up, when a plausible occasion 
is found for doitg so, and how ‘‘ the mean are gratified by 
insults on the high.” It was only the other day that the 
Prince was extraordinarily popular, and received wherever 
he went with the strongest demonstration of public favor, 
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and now it would not be safe for him to present himself any- 
where in public, and very serious apprehensions are felt lest 
the Queen and he should be insulted as they go to open Par- 
liament a fortnight hence. In my long experience I never 
remeniber anything like the virulence and profligacy of the 
press for the last six months, and I rejoice that Parliament 
is going to meet and fair discussion begin, for nothing else 
can in the slightest degree check it, and this, it may be 
hoped, will. 

~~~January 16th.—The attacks on the Prince go on with 
redoubled violence, and the most absurd lies are put forth 
and readily believed. It is very difficult to know what to 
do, but the best thing will be a discussion in the House of 
Commons—if possible, in both Houses. It is now said that 
Sir Robert Peel is going to raise one. Clarendon told me 
yesterday that he shonld not be surprised if the Emperor of 
Russia were to recall] Brunnow and not Kisseleff, as he is 
more particularly iacensed against England, knowing very 
well that we have acted consistently and in a straightforward 
direction throughout, while the French have been continu- 
ally vacillating, and have kept up a sort of coquetry with 
him; for example, Castelbajac congratulated the Emperor 
on the Sinope affair, and said he did so as a Minister, a 
soldier, and a Christian. A pretty Government to depend 
on, and which our stupid and ignorant press is lauding to 
the skies for its admirable and chivalrous conduct as coin- 
pared to ours ! 

January 21st.—For some days past the Tory papers have 
relaxed their violence against the Court, while the Radical 
ones, especially the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser,” have redoubled 
their attacks, and not a day passes without some fnrious 
article, and very often five or six articles and letters, all in 
the same strain. It is not to be denied or concealed that 
these abominable libels have been greedily swallowed all 
over the country and a strong impression produced. The 
press has been infamous, and I have little doubt that there 
is plenty of libellous matter to be found in some of the 
articles, if it should be deemed advisable for the Attorney- 
General to take it up. There can be little doubt that the 
Tory leaders got alarmed and annoyed at the lengths to 
which their papers were proceeding, and have taken 
measnres to stop them. The Radical papers nothing can 
stop, because they find their account in the libels ; the sale 
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of the ‘ Advertiser” is enormously increased since it he 
begun this conrse, and, finding perfect immunity, it increas 
every day in audacity and virulence. One of the grounds « 
attack (in the ‘* Morning Herald” and ‘* Standard” prince 
pally) has been the illegality of the Prince being a Priv 
Councillor. In reply to this I wrote a letter (in my ow 
name) showing what the law and practice are, but incantion; 
ly said the argument had been advanced by a member of th 
Carlton Club, whereas it was in fact a member of the Coz 
servative, and I had imagined the two Clubs were the samc 
This mistake drew down on me various letters, attacking an 
abusing me, and for several days the ‘‘ Morning Herald ” ha 
been full of coarse and stupid invectives against me, supplie 
by correspondents, who, from the details in their letters 
must be persons with whom I live in great social intimacy 
They are, however, of a very harmless description, and to 
dull to be effective. 

January 25th.—I wrote a letter in the “ Times” (signe: 
Juvenal), showing up the les of the ‘“* Morning Advertiser, 
and how utterly unworthy of credit such a paper is. I fine 
Palmerston and Aberdeen have come to an understanding a 
to what shall be said in the way of explanation, which is | 
good thing. It is not to be much, and they will tell th 
same story. One faint ray of hope for peace has dawned 
The Emperor on receiving our Note has not recalled Brunnow 
but ordered him to ask for explanations, and he is only t: 
withdraw if the answer is of a certain tenor. Clarendon tol 
him he could not give him an answer at the moment, anc 
Seymour had said in the P. 8. to his last despatch, ‘Fo 
God’s sake don’t give Brunnow any answer for three days.’ 
It is clearly one of two things—the Emperor meditate. 
making peace, or he wants to gain time. ‘he fact is, he ha. 
got the answer, for our instructions to the Admirals (whicl 
were communicated to him) explain our intentions. In <¢ 
few days more we must receive his reply to the pacific 
overture. 

January 29th.—Brunnow has not received his answer, but 
is to have it on Tuesday, when I imagine he will announce 
his departure. Kisseleff has not had his either, and ther 
is some disagreement as to the answers between us anc 
the French Government. Clarendon has sent to Paris thc 
answer he proposes to give, but the French wish not to give 
Kisseleff any answer at all, nor even to tell him what it 
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is, but to send their answer through their Ambassador at 
Petersburg, to which Clarendon strenuonsly objects. This 
is only for the purpose of delay, the Emperor Napoleon 
being so reluctant to go to war, and anxious to pnt off the 
evil day as long ag he can. Jt is not wonderful, for the 
acconnts of the distress in France, the stagnation of trade, 
and the financial embarrassments, and the consequent alarm 
that prevails as well as sirffering, make it very natural that 
the Government should shrink from plunging into a war 
the duration of which is donbtinl, but the expense certain. 
Colloredo told me the other day that he thought Orloft’s 
mission to Vienna afforded a good prospect of peace, because 
he was sure Orloff would not have accepted the mission 
unless he had really expected to bring it to a successful 
issue, but Clarendon told me last night that Orloff is only 
empowered to propose the same conditions which the Em- 
peror originally insisted on, and that his real object is to 
detach Anstria and Prussia from the alliance, by any means 
he can and by offering them any terms they please. 

The attacks on the Prince are subsiding, except from the 
‘Morning Advertiser,” which goes doggedly on in spite of 
its lies being exposed. John Russell told me the other day 
that soon after the Queen’s marriage she asked Melbourne 
whether the Prince ought to see all the papers and know 
everything. Melbourne consulted him about it, and he 
thinks that he consulted the Cabinet, bnt is not quite sure 
of this. However, Melbourne and Lord John (and the whole 
Cabinet if he did consult them) agreed that it was quite 
proper she should show him and tell him everything, and 
that was the beginning of his being mixed up in public 
affairs. Why he did not then begin to be present at her in- 
terviews with her Ministers I do not know, but that practice 
began when Peel came in, and Lord John said he found it 
established when he came back, and he saw no objection to 
it. He told me last night that the Queen had talked to him 
abont the present elamor, which of course annoyed her, and 
she said, if she had had the Prince to talk to and employ in 
explaining matters at the time of the Bedchamber quarrel 
with Peel, that affair would not have happened. Lord John 
said he thought she must have been advised by somebody to 
act as she did, to which she replied with great candor and 
naiveté, ‘‘No, it was entirely my own foolishness.” This is 
the first time I have heard of her acknowledging that it was 
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“‘foolishness,”? and is an avowal creditable to her sens 
Lord John said, when Lord Spencer was consulted on tk 
matter he replied, “It is a bad ground for a Whig Goven 
ment to stand on, but as gentlemen you can’t do otherwise. 

February 1st.—Parliament met yesterday, a greater crow 
than usual to see the procession. The Queen and Princ 
were very well received, as well as usual, if not better ; br 
all the enthusiasm was bestowed on the Turkish Ministe: 
the mob showing their sympathy in his cause by vociferor 
cheering the whole way. The night went off capitally fc 
the Government in both Honses. In the Lords Derby mad 
a slashing speech, but very imprudent, and played into Abe 
deen’s hands, who availed himself thereof very well, an 
made a very good answer, which is better to read than it we 
to hear. Derby afforded him a good opportunity of vind: 
cating the Prince, which he did very effectively, and the 
Derby followed bim and joined in the vindication, but h 
clumsily allowed Aberdeen to take the initiative. Clarendo 
answered Clanricarde, who was hostile, but not very bitter 
the former showed bow much he suffers from want of prac 
tice and facility. I thought he would have failed in th 
middle, but he recovered himself and went on. Derby we 
put into a great rage by Aberdeen’s speech, and could nc 
resist attacking me (whom he saw behind the Throne). Il 
attacked my letter (signed C.), in which I had pitched int 
the Tories for their attacks on the Prince. I saw his peop] 
turn round and look toward me, but I did not care a fig, an 
was rather pleased to see how what I wrote had galled ther 
and struck home. In the Commons the Government ws 
still more triumphant. The Opposition were disorganize 
and feeble ; all who spoke on that side took different views 
and very little was said. John Russell made a very goo 
speech, and took the bull by the horns about the Prince, er 
tered at once on the subject, and delivered an energetic vin 
dication of and eulogium on him in his best style. It wa 
excellent, and between his speech and Aberdeen’s and a 
those who chimed in, that abomination may be considere 
to be destroyed altogether, and we shall probably hear n 
more of it. 

This evening told me a secret that surprised m 
much. I asked him casually if he knew for what purpos 
Prince Napoleon wag gone to Brussels, when be told me tha 
he was gone to try and get King Beopold to use his influenc 
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here to bring about his marriage with the Princess Mary, the 
Duke of Cambridge’s sister ; that for a long time past Palm- 
erston had been strougly urging this match with the Queen, 
and had written heaps of letters to press it, having been in 
constant communication about it with Walewski and the 
Emperor himself. They had made such a point of it that 
the Queen had thought herself obliged to consult the Prin- 
cess Mary herself about it, who would not listen to it, The 
negotiator did not make the proposal more palateable, and 
he did not recommend himself the more, by suggesting that 
such a match was very preferable to any little German prince. 
Tt is incredible that he should have mixed himself in an 
affair that he could hardly fail to know must be very dis- 
agreeable to the Queen, besides that the Princess is not likely 
to sacrifice her country and her position for such a specula- 
tion, so hazardous and uncertain at best, and involving im- 
mediate obligations and necessities at which her pride could 
not fail to revolt. : 

February 2d.—The above story, put together with some 
other things, leads to strange conjectures about Palmerston, 
which seem to justify the suspicions and convictions of the 
Court and others abont him. I have before alluded to his 
intimate connection with Walewski, and the notorious favor 
with which he is regarded by the Emperor, who considers 
him as his great appui here. 

Before proceeding I must, however, refer to another mat- 
ter, which seems to have no connection with it. There is 
always great anxiety on the part of the press to get the 
Queen’s Speech, so as to give a sketch of it the morning of 
the day when it is made, and those who do not get it are very 
jealous of those who do. There has been great bother about 
it on some former occasions, once particularly, because one 
of the Derbyites gave it to their paper, the ‘‘ Morning Her- 
ald,” it having been communicated in strict confidence, and 
according to recent custom, to the leaders of the party. The 
other day Aberdeen refused to give it even to the ‘‘ Times,” 
and of course to any other paper, and he begged Palmerston 
not to send it to the “Morning Post,” which is notoriously 
his paper. Nevertheless, the Speech appeared in the “ Times,” 
and what seemed more extraordinary, in the ‘‘ Morning Ad- 
vertiser,” the paper which has been the fiercest opponent of 
the Government, and the most persevering and virulent of 
the assailants of the Prince. How these papers got the 
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Speech nobody knows, but as there were four dinners, 

which at least a hundred men must have been present, it 
easy to imagine that some one of these may have commur 
cated it. Delane has friends in all parties, and he told n 
that he had no less than three offers of it, and therefore | 
had no difficulty. But how did the ‘“‘ Morning Advertiser 
come by it? It is politically opposed to both the Minist: 
and the Derbyites; but it must have got the Speech fro 
some person of one or the other party, with whom it h 
some community of interest or object. The run upon tl 
Prince was carried on equally by the ‘* Morning Herald ” ar 
the ‘Morning Advertiser” till within ten days of the mee 
ing of Parliament, when the former was stopped ; the latti 
never ceased. I have heard it surmised more than once th: 
these attacks proceedéd from Paris, and were paid for by tl 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, but I never could beheve it. Tl 
other day I met M. Alexandre Thomas at dinner at Marb 
Hill, and we came to town together. He told me he had 1 
doubt the abuse of the Prince was the work of the Empero 
and paid for by him. It did not make much impression c¢ 
me at the moment; bnt now, putting all these things togethe 
I cannot help partaking in the opinion that the whole thir 
has been got up, managed, and paid for hy Louis Napoleo1 
Walewski, and another person here. 

Brunnow received his answer yesterday, with many civil 
ties and regrets, de part et @autre. Orloff as we hear hi 
failed in his mission to cajole the Austrian Government, bi 
non constat that Austria will act a firm part against Russi: 
If she would only announce her intention to do so, the ma 
ter would probably be settled ; for Russia would, as we bi 
heve, certainly come to terms, if she was sure of Austr. 
acting against her, so that, in fact, Austria holds the deci 
ion in her own bands, and the greatest service she can do { 
Russia herself would be to compel her to surrender, as st 
may still do with an appearance of credit and dignity. 

February Ith.—Nobody now thinks of anything but « 
the coming war and its vigorous prosecution. The nation: 
blood is up, and those who most earnestly deprecated w: 
are all for hitting as hard as we can now that it is force 
upon us, The publication of the Blne Books has relieve 
the Government from a vast amount of prejudice and su 
picion. The public judgment of their management of tl 
Eastern Question is generally very favorable, and imparti 
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people applaud their persevering efforts to avert war, and 
are satisfied that everything was done that the national 
honor or dignity required. I have read through the thick 
volumes, and am satisfied that there is on the whole no case 
to be made against the Government, though there are some 
things that might perhaps have been better done; but what 
is there of any sort, or at any time, of which as much may 
not be said when we have been made wiser by experience 
and events ? These Books are very creditable in the great 
ability they display. As Lord Ellenborongh said in the 
House of Lords, the case had been most ably conducted, 
both by Government and its agents. Clarendon’s despatches 
are exceedingly good, and in one respect greatly superior to 
Palmerston’s when he was at the Foreign Office: they are 
very measured and dignified, and he never descends to the 
scolding, and the taunts, and sarcasms in which the other 
delighted. Palmerston always wrote as if his object was to 
gain a victory in a war of words, and have the best of an 
argument; Clarendon, on the contrary, keeps steadily in 
view a great political object, and never says a word but with 
a view to attain it. Stratford’s despatches are very able, and 
very well written, but they leave the impression (which we 
know to be the truth), that he has said and done a great deal 
more than we are informed of; that he is the real cause of 
this war, and that be might have prevented it, if he had 
chosen to do so, I have no doubt whatever. His letters have 
evidently been studiously composed with reference to the 
Blue Book, and that he may appear in a popular light. I 
find he has been all the time in correspondence with Palm- 
erston, who, we may be sure, has incited him to fan the 
flame, and encourage the Turks to push matters to extremi- 
ties. Ishould like to know what Palmerston would have 
said, when he was at the Foreign Office, if one of his col- 
leagues had corresponded with any one of his Ministers 
abroad, in a sense differing from that in which he himself 
instructed him. The wonderful thing is the impunity which 
he continues to enjoy, and how, daring and unscrupulous as 
he is, and determined to have his own way, he constantly 
escapes detection and exposure. The good case which the 
Government has pnt forward, and the approach of war, 
have apparently extinguished or suspended all opposition, 
and the Session, which everyhody expected to be so stormy 
and dangerous, bids fair to be as casy as possible, Great 
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difference of opinion exists as to the wisdom of committi 
our Baltic fleet to Charles Napier. It was, however, « 
cided at the Cabinet yesterday that he should have it,’ a 
we have got a very powerful sqnadron ready. The war 
certainly very popular, but I don’t think its popularity w 
last long when we begin to pay for it, unless we are encol 
aged and compensated for our sacrifices by some very flatt 
ing sticcesses. 

February 15th.—Several days ago there was a short d 
cussion in the Hlonse of Lords, in which the Governme 
did not cut a good figure. Aberdeen made a declaration 
favor of peace, saying ‘“‘ war was not inevitable,” which pi 
duced an explosion against him, and it was so imprudent 
him, and so calculated to mislead, that Clarendon insist 
on his rising again and saying that no negotiations we 
going on, threatening to do so himself if Aberdeen did n 
He complied, but the whole thing produced a bad effect, : 
thongh there are no negotiations to which we are a part 
Anstria is making a new attempt with the Emperor, 
which she was encouraged by Orloff before he went. \ 
are satisfied with the conduct of Austria, but though s 
has rejected the Russian overtures, she will not engage 
join us against Russia in certain contingencies. If s 
would do this, it would most probably settle the affair, a 
make the Emperor agree to reasonable terms. 

This morning appears in all the newspapers the aut 
graph letter of the Emperor Napoleon to the Empei 
Nicholas, which has been so munch talked of. If the E: 
peror of Russia at once closes with it, he will place ns 
a great dilemma, but it may produce peace. ‘On Sund 
Clarendon told me all about this letter. The Empei 
took it into his head to write it, and sent a copy he 
for the approval of onr Government. Clarendon ma 
many objections, particularly to the suggestion of a sim 
taneous withdrawal of the Russian troops and the alli 
fleets, and to the separate negotiation of Turkey, two poit 
we had all along laid great stress npon. Walewski return 
the letter with the objections raised by us, and soon afi 
informed Clarendon that the letter had been altered accoi 
ing to onr suggestions, and the objectionable parts omitte 

1 [There was a question of appointing Lord Dundonald, a far abler m: 


but he was seventy-nine, and besides he made it a condition that he should 
allowed to destroy Cronstadt by some chemical process of his own invention 
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but he did not bring him the amended letter. Clarendon 
wrote to Cowley, and said what had passed, and that he 
was glad the alterations had been made, but was sur- 
prised the letter, as altered, had not been shown to him. 
Cowley told Dronyn de Lhuys, who said they had sent the 
letter to Walewski, and he could not think why Clarendon 
had not seen it, and he wrote to Walewski desiring him to 
take it to Clarendon. He did so, when, much to his annoy- 
ance as well as surprise, he found that they had only made a 
few verbal alterations, and left the really objectionable parts 
nearly the same as before. This may put us in a very awk- 
ward position. If the Emperor Nicholas agrees, we must 
either agree also to what we entirely disapprove, or disavow 
the French, and perhaps separate from them ; and it will be 
very embarrassing if the Government are asked in Parlia- 
ment whether they were a party to this letter and its pro- 
posals. Clarendon told me this was only one of many 
instances in which the conduct of the French had been very 
louche and insincere. He thinks this more attributable to 
Drouyn than to his master, and Walewski has behaved with 
great loyalty and straightforwardness ; but hardly a week 
had passed that he has not had to complain of something 
done hy the French Government in a separate or clandestine 
manner, or of some proposal which they ought not to make, 
ans this makes one of the difficulties of the position of which 
nobody is aware—a fine prospect to be married to such a 
people on a great question ; but what can be expected from 
the Government of such a Sovereign and such Ministers? It 
confirms my long settled opiniou, that we are always in ex- 
treme danger of being thrown over by them. With regard 
to the whole question (and omitting these details) the 
Emperor Napoleon has behaved well enough to us ; for he 
has adhered steadily to the joint policy, thongh it is his 
interest to maintain peace, and public opinion in France 
runs as strongly that way as here it runs in the opposite 
direction. 

The day before yesterday John Russell introduced his 
Reform Bill, having resisted the most urgent representations 
and entreaties to postpone it. His speech was very tame, 
and nothing could be more cold than its reception. The few 
remarks that were made were almost all against it, or par- 
ticular parts of it, and it has excited no enthusiasm in any 
quarter. The prevailing impression is that it will not pass 
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if it is persisted in. If any Reform Bill were to be propos 
at all, this does not seem to be a very bad measure, and sot 
points in it are good ; but nobody wanted any measure, ai 
the few Radicals who do, do not care for the particu] 
measures Lord John proposes, and ask for other thin 
which he will not hear of, so that he offends and alarms t 
Conservatives without conciliating the Liberals, and he d 
gusts and provokes his own adherents by his refusal to def 
his Bill. Palmerston and his clique are sure to abuse it, a1 
to employ all the underhand means they can to stir up opy 
sition to it. 

February 20th.—John Russell answered the questions p 
in the Honse of Commons about the Emperor Napoleoi 
letter very dexterously, telling the truth, but in a way n 
offensive to the Emperor. He also made an excellent spec 
on the debate on the Blne Books, bronght on by Layard 
a bitter speech very personal against Clarendon. T 
House of Commons as well as the country are so exce 
sively warlike that they are ready to give any number 
men and any amount of money, and seem only afraid t 
Government may not ask enough. I expect we shall ha 
had quite enough of it before we have done with this que 
tion, and that our snocesses and the effect produced | 
Russia will not be commensurate with the prevailing ard 
and expectation here. The most serious of all diffioulti 
seems to be rapidly coming, the insurrection of the Gre 
population ; and this isa matter which has already caused 
good deal of difference of opinion and debate in the Cabin 
one half wanting to assist in putting down the Greeks, t 
other half opposing this scheme. The danger of attacki 
the Greeks is, that we should thereby throw them at on 
into the arms of Russia, whereas the true policy is to persua 
them if possible to be quiet, and induce them to look up to 
for protection and future support. It is an element in t 
question of great importance, and very difficult to deal wit 
It is disgusting to hear everybody and to see all write 
vying with each other in laudation of Stratford Canning, w. 
has been the principal cause of the war. They all think th: 
if he had been sincere in his desire for peace, and for : 
accommodation with Russia, he might have accomplished . 
bnt on the contrary he was bent on bringing on war. I 
said as much to Lord Bath, who was at Constantinopl 
Lord Bath told him he had witnessed the fleets sailing in 
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the Black Sea, when he replied, ‘‘ You have brought some 
good news, for that is war. The Emperor of Russia chose to 
make it a personal quarrel with me, and now I am revenged.” 
This Lord Bath wrote to Lady Ashburton, who told Claren- 
don. Jasked John Russell yesterday why he sent Stratford 
back to Constantinople. He said when he sent him the 
quarrel was between France and Russia, and only about the 
Holy Places ; they knew nothing there of Menschikoff’s de- 
mands, and nobody was so qualified as Stratford to assist in 
settling the original affairs, ; 
February 25th.—Last night Clarendon made a capital 
speech in the House of Lords, far superior to any he ever 
made before, and the best that has yet been made in defence 
of the Ministerial policy. He has got on wonderfully since 
the Session began, each of his speeches being much better 
than the preceding one, till at last he has made one of very 
great merit and power, as all admit. It was spirited, digni- 
fied and discreet. I began to fear he would never get over 
the misfortune of his want of early practice, and never excel 
as a speaker ; hut this speech was so good, that I now hope 
he will, having acquired confidence and facility, speak up to 
the level of his ability. The rage for this war getsevery day 
more vehement, and nobody seems to fear anything, but that 
we may not spend money and men enough in waging it. 
The few sober people who have courage enough to hint at 
its being impolitic and uncalled for are almost hooted down, 
and their warnings and scruples are treated with indignation 
and contempt. It does now appear as if Austria had made 
up her mind to act with us, and that we may depend upon 
her. The French made known to the Austrian Government 
some time ago that, in the alternative of her taking a hostile 
part, she must expect to be attacked in Jtaly, and Clarendon 
early in the business pointed out to Colloredo all the serious 
consequences his Government had to apprehend in all parts 
of her dominions if she abetted Russia. With a war so 
popular, aud supported cordially by Parliament, and a flour- 
ishing revenue and trade, Government would look round 
on a cloudless horizon, if it were not for the Reform Bill, 
which is a matter replete with uncertainty, difficulty, and 
danger. Nobody has an idea whether it will be carried in 
the House of Commons; almost all the friends of Govern- 
ment want Lord John to withdraw it, and the Cabinet is 
divided on the subject, Lord John, Graham, and Aberdeen 
6 
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being strongly in favor of pressing it on at all hazards, Palm- 
erston violently against. He has now reproduced all his own 
objections and arguments against the Bill itself, as well as 
against forcing it on now, quite justified in the latter, but 
unjustifiable in the former course.. Having once knocked 
under, and come back to office, consenting to swallow it, 
however reluctantly, it is too late to cavil at the Bill itself ; 
but he may consistently and properly unite his voice with 
the voices of all prudent and moderate men, and strenuously 
resist its being persevered in at this moment against a feel- 
ing and opinion which are all but universal. On the whole, 
T rather expect (but with much doubt) that Lord John will 
yield to the general sentiment, and consent to postpone it. 
February 27th.—We are on the very verge of a Minis- 
terial erisis. John Russell will listen to no reason about his 
Reform Bill, he msists on going on with it, and will have it 
that his honor and character demand that he should, and he 
says, ‘‘When the honor of public men is preserved, the 
country is safe.” Clarendon dined here yesterday, and told 
me he thought Lord Jolin would break up the Government. 
It is, in fact, a political duel between Lord John and Palmer- 
ston. thinks, and probably he is right, that at the last 
moment Palmerston will give way, but in the meantime he 
himself and all his followers and admirers are moving heaven 
and earth to defeat the measure, and to set up opposition to 
it—none more active than Hayter, Secretary to the Treasury, 
whose borough is one of those to be disfranchised. Every- 
body thinks Sir Edward Denny’s motion will be carried, and 
if it is that Lord John will retire. If it were not for the 
difficulty about leading the House of Commons, this would 
not signify. Ido not see how any arrangement is possible 
but that Palmerston should take the lead, but I do not know 
if this will not lead to other resignations. Clarendon is in- 
dignant at the state. of things brought about by Lord John’s 
obstinacy. He told me that Graham supported Lord John 
vehemently. but that Aberdeen took no strong part, and had 
behaved very well. Having accepted Lord John’s Reform 
measure, and pledged himself to it, he was ready still to 
abide by that ‘pledge. ‘There never was such a mess as it all 
is. Clarendon is now very hot on this war, which he fancies 
is to produce great and uncontemplated effects. He says for 
very many years past Russia has been the great incubus on 
European improvement, and the real cause of half the ca- 
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lamities that have afflicted the world, and he thinks a great 
opportunity now presents itself of extinguishing her per- 
nicious influence, and by liberating other countries from it, 
the march of improvement and better government will of 
necessity be developed and accelerated, and in this way civ- 
ilization itself may be the gainer by this contest. The Em- 
peror Napoleon has earnestly pressed that our contingent 
should be put under the command of the French Marshal, 
to which we have altogether objected, and he has acquiesced, 
though reluctantly. We have agreed on a sort of mezzo ter- 
mine, viz. that, in the event of a battle in which both forces 
are engaged, they should be under one Commander-in-Chief, 
who must be the Frenchman. Clarendon lamented that he 
bad got no better Minister at Vienna than Westmorland just 
now, who though well meaning is nearly useless, as Colloredo 
is here, who will take nothing on himself. He says Castel- 
bajac at St. Petersburg has really not represented the French 
Government at all, nor acted in any way in conjunction with 
Seymour, but been all along a base courtier of the Emperor 
Nicholas. Clarendon has again and again remonstrated 
throngh Cowley with Drouyn de Lhuys on this inconsist- 
ency, and Drouyn has always replied that he is quite aware 
of It, and has been at least as much annoyed at it as we 
could be, but that the Emperor would never allow him to be 
recalled. I asked Clarendon whether, now that war really 
was inevitable, Aberdeen was more reconciled to it, and he 
said not at all; he yielded to the necessity, but very sulkily, 
and in the discussions relating to it in the Cabinet he took 
no part, and evinced a total indifference, or rather disgust. 
However, he expressed great admiration of Clarendon’s 
speech, which he said was the best he ever heard. Lord 
John has sent to his brother to come to town, telling him a 
crisis is at hand. Granville, who is all with Lord John, 
personally and politically a Reformer, and highly approving 
of this Bill, is going to him to-day to sce if he can prevail 
on him to give way to the general opinion, and at all events 
to put him in possession of what is said and thought on the 
subject. 

‘March 6th.—Atfter a great struggle John Russell was 
persuaded to put off his Reform Bill, but only till the end 
of April, so that ina few weeks the same embarrassment 
will begin again. The satisfaction at its being deferred at 
all is great and general, and everybody thinks that some 
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expedient will be devised for putting it off again, when the 
time comes, and so that we shall be rid of it for this year. 
All the Cabinet was for putting it off, except Grabam and 
Aberdeen. The former has devoted himself to Lord John, 
and goes heart and soul with him. Why Aberdeen took 
that view I cannot imagine, unless he wished to bring abont 
a crisis, and to make his escape by favor of it. My own 
opinion at present is, that on April 27 Lord Jobn will insist 
on bringing it on, and abide the consequences. ‘The tenor 
of his speech, and stil! more that of Aberdeen, the same 
night, lead me to that conclusion. The Radicals with old 
Hume at the head of them, approved of the course Lord 
John took, but expressly with the understanding that he 
really meant and would bring it on at the period to which 
it was postponed ; and as he is sure to be incessantly urged 
on by his entourage to be firm when the time comes, and he 
will be very reluctant to encounter the indignation and re- 
proaches of his reforming friends and adherents, the chances 
seem to me to be in favor of the battle taking place. I 
think his speech on putting it off was not at all good, nor 
what he ought to have said. He laid himself open to an 
attack from Disraeli, which was very just, and he could not 
answer it. It was quite absurd to ground the postponement 
on the war and its exigencies, and it was moreover not the 
real and true reason. He put it off because he was impor- 
tuned by everybody to do so, because Hayter proved to him 
that he would infallibly be defeated, and because there was 
no other way of preventing a break-up of the Government. 
He might have anticipated Disraeli’s philippic by reverting 
to what he had before said, repeating his own conviction 
that the war afforded no reason for not going on with the 
Bill; but that he found so many of his own friends and such 
a general concurrence of feeling in the House of Commons 
on the other side, added to great indifference in the country, 
that he had thought it right to defer to those opinions, and 
give up his own to them. Such a defence of his conduct as 
this would have been more effective and more consistent 
with the truth, but it would have involved something like 
an acknowledgement of error, from which it is probable that 
his pride and obstinacy revolted, so he made what J think 
was a very bad speech. If he does bring it on again in 
April, I expect he will be defeated, and then retire. In any 
case his retirement will lead to Palmerston’s elevation, as 
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leader of the House of Commons if Lord John goes alone, as 
Prime Minister if Graham and Aberdeen go with him, and 
there seems no alternative, unless Lansdowne can be induced 
to replace Aberdeen, which some think not impossible, though 
it would only be for a short time. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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London, March 13th, 1854.—The only event of recent 
occurrence was the dinner given last week to Sir Charles 
Napier at the Reform Club, with Lord Palmerston in the 
chair. Everybody disapproves of the whole proceeding, 
which is thought to have been unwise and in bad taste. 
The only Ministers there besides Palmerston were Graham 
and Molesworth, and the former made an excessively foolish, 
indiscreet speech, which has been generally censured, and 
to-night he is to be called to account for it in the House of 
Commons. It is marvellous that a man of mature age, who 
has been nearly forty years in public life, should be so rash 
and ill-judged in his speeches.’ There seems now to be a 
better chance of John Russell’s again putting off his Reform 
Bill next month. There are not two opinions, except 
among the extreme Radicals, of the expediency of his doing 
so, and his best friends (including his brother) greatly regret 


1 At this dinner at the Reform Club, Sir James Graham made an intemper- 
ate speech in which he said: ‘‘ My gallant friend (Napier) says that when he 
goes into the Baltic he will declare war. I,as First Lord of the Admiralty, give 
my free consent to do so. I hope the war may he short and that it may he 
sharp.” Sir Charles Napier’s subsequent performances in the Baltie did not 
at all correspond to this heroie language, and did not add to his former reputa- 
tion.] 
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eee he did not put it off sine die instead of to another fixed 
ay. 

ee 20¢h.—There has been a little episode, not very 
important, but which being entirely personal caused some 
noise in the world. About a week ago, or perhaps more, 
appeared the Petersburg ‘‘ Gazette” with a sort of manifesto, 
complaining bitterly of the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment, which was said to be the more inexcusable as a con- 
fidential correspondence had taken place between the two 
Governments, and we had been all along informed of their 
views and intentions. The “Times” published this (as did 
all the other papers), and with it a peremptory denial of its 
truth, stating that John Russell, then Foreign Secretary, 
had sent an indignant refusal to the proposals made to us. 
Derby took this up in the House of Lords, complaining of 
State secrets having been imparted to the ‘‘ Times,” and in- 
sinuating his belief that Aberdeen had communicated them. 
Aberdeen denied the imputation with some resentment, and 
said that a flagrant breach of confidence had been certainly 
committed, and he had reason to believe that the culprit was 
aman formerly in the Foreign Office as clerk, though now 
out of it, who had been appointed by Lord Malmesbury. On 
this Malmesbury flared up, and desired to know his name, 
which Aberdeen said he did not know. On a subsequent 
night Malmesbury again took the matter up, and challenged 
Aberdeen to give the name and produce his preof. Aberdeen 
said le had received the information in a way which left no 
doubt on his mind of its truth, and he was willing to leave 
the matter to the gentleman himself, and if he denied it, he 
would acknowledge that he was mistaken and had been mis- 
informed. By this time everybody was aware that a young 
man of the name of Astley was the accused party. He wrote 
a letter to Malmesbury denying the charge, but his letter 
was not very distinct. However, Malmesbury read it in the 
House, and called on Aberdeen to retract the charge, which 
he immediately and completely did, and there the matter 
ended; but though the man is thus acquitted, and the 
Opposition papers abuse Aberdeen (who in fact was very im- 
prudent to mention it), there seems no doubt that he really 
did babble about this matter, though it is very certain it was 
not from him the ‘‘'Times ” got its information.! The story 


+ [The indiscretion, such as it was, appears to have been that of Lord Aber- 


deen himsell, and Lord Malmesbury quoted with a good deal of wit and @ propos, 
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told is this: Astley talked of the correspondence to some 
person in a railway carriage. That person told it to Lady 
Ashburton, who repeated it to Clarendon. When thus 
talked of, it might easily get to the ‘‘Times;” and the 
only wonder is, it did not get into many other papers be- 
sides. 

Lord John Russell continues in a very perplexed and un- 
certain state about his Reform Bill, and hesitates whether 
to bring it on or not next month. On one hand he is urged 
to do so by his little knot of domestic adherents, by Graham 
vehemently, and to a certain degree by Aberdeen; on the 
other he is entreated and argued with by all the rest of his 
colleagues, by his brother, by Hayter, and by an immense 
majority of his political friends and supporters. Still he 
hesitates. He has got a notion, and others tell him so, that 
his character is concerned in bringing it on, and that he is 
bound to risk everything to maintain it. Graham is quite 
inconceivable ; always rash at one moment and cowardly at 
another, he is now, and on this question, in his rashest mood, 
and he has persuaded himself, and tries to persuade Lord 
Jobn, that if he perseveres and is beaten (which he cannot 
disguise from himself is probable, if not certain) he will only 
have to go out in order to return in triumph as Prime Min- 
ister. If a dissolution is proposed, and the Cabinet consent 
to it, he fancies a new Parliament will give him everything ; 
if the Cabinet will not dissolve, Lord John, Graham and 
Aberdeen would retire, the Government be broken up, and 
Lord John would have Parliament and the country with him 
in forming another. All this I believe to be pure delusion. 
By persisting in his course he may, and probably would, 
break up the Government, but he would destroy himself, he 
would never be forgiven by his party or by the country at 
large for breaking up the Government at such a moment as 
this, and all his visions of success and power would soon be 
dispersed. Whatever else might happen, he would be ex- 
cluded from office, probably forever. His discontent with 
his present position the more inclines him to take this haz- 
ardous step, because he wants a change of some sort. 

The Duke of Bedford came to me the other day to tell 
me Lord Jobn was determined no longer to go on as be now 
is, and it seems that he is moved principally by pecuniary 


in the House of Lords, Sancho Panza’s saying, ‘that a cask may leak at the 
top as well as at the bottom.’’] 
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considerations.1 He is poor and has a large family. While 
he is in offiee he is obliged to inenr expenses by giving din- 
ners and parties, and this additional expense is defrayed by 
the Duke, but in a very unsatisfactory way. Lord John 
sends him a sort of estimate or aceount of his extra expenses, 
and the Duke pays the money. It is not surprising that 
Lord John dislikes such assistanee as this, and though he 
never complains, he is probably mortified and provoked that 
his brother does not onee for all give him a sum of money or 
a large annuity. Everybody else is amazed that he does not 
do this ; bunt though he is much attaehed to Lord John, ad- 
mires and is proud of him, his love of money is so great 
that he cannot bring himself, even for his brother, to do a 
generous thing on a great scale. His eolossal fortune, whieh 
goes on inereasing every day, and for which he has no use, 
might well be employed in making his brother easy, and in 
buying golden opinions for himself ; but the passion of ava- 
riee and the pleasure of accumulation outweigh all such con- 
siderations, and he falls in readily with Lord John’s notion 
of taking an offiee for the sake of its emoluments. The 
present idea is to have this matter settled before Easter, to 
turn out Mr. Strutt from the Duehy of Laneaster, and pnt 
Lord Johnin the place with an inereased salary during his 
occupation of it. Nothing, however, is settled about it yet. 

The publication of the seeret correspondence with Rus- 
sia has exeited great interest, and does great eredit to the 
Government, but it increases the public indignation against 
the Emperor, because it exposes the extreme duplieity of 
his eonduct; and as he must have been aware that such 
would be the inevitable result of publicity, it is diffieult to 
conceive what indueed him to provoke it, unless Walewski’s 
conjeeture is the true one. He thinks that the Emperor 
thought it would make bad blood between us and Franee, 
faneying that we had not imparted the correspondence to 
the Freneh Government, in whieh he was mistaken, as we 
had done so. 

March 29th.—The die is east, and war was declared yes- 
terday. We are already beginning to taste the fruits of it. 
Every species of security has rapidly gone down, and every- 
body’s property in stoeks, shares, ete., is depreciated already 
from twenty to thirty per cent. I predict confidently that, 


1 [Lord John at this time had a seat in the Cabinet and led the House of 
Commons without any office in the Ministry and without any salary.) 
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before many months are over, people will be as heartily sick 
of it as they are now hot upon it. Nobody knows where 
our fleets and armies are going, nor what they mean to 
attempt, and we are profoundly ignorant of the resources 
and power of Russia to wage war against us. As the time 
for action approaches, Austria and Prussia grow more reluc- 
tant to engage in it. The latter has proclaimed her neutral- 
ity, and unless some events should make a change in her 
policy, I do not believe the former will ever be induced 
to act with us and against Russia. The Government here 
are in a very weak unsatisfactory state. They are supported 
in carrying on war, but in every other respeet they are 
treated with great indifference, and appear to have very 
little authority or influence either m Parliament or in the 
country. Nobody seems to have risen in estimation, except 
perhaps Clarendon, who has done his work well and got 
credit for it. Palmerston and Graham have positively dis- 
graced themselves by their dinner to Napier, and the foolish 
speeches they made both there and in the House of Commons 
afterward. I do not know what Palmerston’s popularity 
might turn out to be if it should be tested by some change 
which brought him forward, but he certainly has greatly lost 
ground this year by his whole conduct from his resignation 
down to this time. Gladstone, the great card of the pack, 
has forfeited by the failure of his financial schemes a good 
deal of the credit he had obtained. John Russell has of- 
fended everybody by his obstinacy about his ill-timed Reform 
Bill, so that the Government does not stand very high, and 
is only’strong in the weakness of all other parties. They 
are constantly beaten on small matters in the House of Com- 
mons, which produces a bad effect. Up to this moment 
nobody knows what John Russell means to do about the 
Reform Bill; if he -pnts it off again, he onght to do so to- 
morrow, when the discussion will take place about the de- 
claration of war. 

April 2d.—The debates in both Tfouses were marked by 
great bitterness on the part of the Opposition, by Derby in 
one House, and by Disraeli and Layard in the other. The 
war fever is still sufficiently raging to make 1t impossible 
for any man who denounces the war itself to obtain a pa- 
tient hearing. Nobody ventures to cry out against it but 
Bright in the Honse of Commons, and Grey in the House of 
Lords, but already I see symptoms of disquietnde and alarm. 
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Some of those who were most warlike begin to look grave, 
and to be more alive to the risks, difficulties, and probably 
dangers of such a contest. I can not read the renionstrances 
and warnings of Bright without going very much along with 
him ; and the more I reflect on the nature of the contest, its 
object, and the degree to which we are committed in it, the 
more uneasy I feel about it, and the more lively my appre- 
hensions are of our finding ourselves in a very serious 
dilemma, and being involved in great embarrassments of vari- 
ous sorts. Among other misfortunes, one is the discredit 
into which Gladstone has fallen as a financier. Notwith- 
standing his extraordinary capacity, most people who are 
conversant with the subject of finance think he has greatly 
mismanaged his affairs, and suffered his notions or crotchets 
to get the better of his prudence, and consequently that he 
has prepared for himself as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
very great difficulties. His Budget last year was so popular, 
and his wonderful readiness and skill in dealing with every- 
thing relating to finance excited so much admiration, that 
his reputation was prodigious, and he was not only the 
strength of the Government, but was marked out as the 
future Prime Minister whenever changes took place. All 
this prestige is very much diminished ; and although his 
failures are in great measure attributable to accidents over 
which he had no control, many who are not unfriendly to 
him think he has been rash, obstinate, and injudicious, and 
no longer feel the same confidence in him which they did a 
short time ago. 

Aprii 3d.—The Duke of Bedford has just been here, as 
uneasy about the state of affairs and as disgusted and 
alarmed at the war asIam. He does not know what Lord 
John will do about the Reform Bill, but fears rather than 
hopes as to his intentions. Aberdeen had desired that there 
should be a Cabinet before Easter, and that Lord Jobn 
should then determine what he would do, but Palmerston re- 
quested that the final decision should only be made on the 
26th, the day before that on which it is to come on. What 
his object is they do not know. The Duke, in talking to 
Lord John, suggested the certainty of his breaking up the 
Government by bringing on his measure, and the enormous 
evil this would be, to which Lord John replied that if he 
knew what the internal state of the Government was, he 
would perhaps not think the evil of the dissolution so great. 
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The fact is that, when the Opposition, as is their wont, taunt 
the Government with their internal disagreement and want 
of cordiality and union, they are much more right than they 
themselves are aware of. The Duke told me that the Qneen 
told him the other day that she had herself written to Lord 
John urging him to give up bringing on his Bill, Not long 
ago the Queen was in favor of proceeding with it, but cir- 
cumstances were very different at that time. 

April 15th.—This has been a week of excitement. It 
had been settled that on Monday last John Russell should 
announce his intention with regard to the Reform Bill. His 
uncertainty still prevailed, and he got into such a state of 
mind about it that it made him ill. Le could not sleep, and 
was in a terrible state of vexation and perplexity. Aberdeen 
then proposed to him to give up the Bill, but to obtain from 
the Cabinet a unanimons conseut to his pledging them to 
go on with it hereafter at some indefinite time. On Saturday 
there was a Cabinet, at which he made this proposal, but 
Palmerston and Lansdowne both refused their consent, and 
Lansdowne was in conversation with his friends very vehe- 
ment about it. Graham appears to have been reasonable at 
this Cabinet, and ready to adopt the course proposed to Lord 
John. It was eventually settled that he should announce the 
abandonment of the Bill, and make the best statement he 
could, not pledging the whole Cabinet as he had intended ; 
but before this he urged them to accept his resignation, 
which they refused, and then Palmerston begged he might 
resign, which they refused equally. So matters stood on 
Saturday night, and everybody believed it was settled. On 
Sunday Lord John’s doubts and fears returned, his mind 
became unsettled again, and he was iuclined to withdraw 
from his agreement and to goon. ‘To the surprise of the 
whole House of Commons, when Monday came, Lord John 
only said he would make his statement the next day. Every- 
body saw something was wrong, and the curiosity and ex- 
citement were very great. All Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings were passed in conferences and going backward and 
forward, the Duke of Bedford being cailed in to work upon 
Lord John. He did his best, and at last qn Tuesday morn- 
ing he and others finally persuaded Lord John to adhere to 
what had been determined and withdraw his Bill. This he 
did in a very good speech, full of an emotion and manifes- 
tation of sensibility which succeeded completely with the 
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House, and he was greeted with prodigious cheering and 
compliments and congratulations on all sides, Nothing 
could in fact go off better, or in a way more gratifying to 
bim, and the Government appears to have been strengthened 
by the operation. His emotion was sincere because he is 
no actor, but it was in my opinion totally uncalled for ; and 
as there is but a step between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
it might just as well have appeared ridiculous; but fortu- 
nately for him his audience were disposed to take it aw grand 
sérieux. Even his brother, partial as he isto him, takes the 
same view of this that I do, and has written to me that as 
Lord John has often been abused when he did not deserve it, 
so he has now been overpraised. 

April 24th.— When this Government was formed, its 
principal merit was supposed to be its great administrative 
capacity, and the wonderful way in which the business of 
the country was to be done. It has turned out just the re- 
verse of what was expected, for they commit one blunder 
after another, and nothing can be more loose, careless, and 
ignorant than the way in whieh their business is conducted. 
All sorts of mistakes and embarrassments are continually 
occurring in the House of Commons, and I have had occa- 
sion to see ample proofs of what I say, in all that has been 
done and is doing about licences and trade permissions, con- 
sequent on the reeent deelarations and Orders in Council.* 
Now another matter has occurred, discreditable from the 
carelessness which has been evinced. When it was thought 
necessary to order a fast day for the war, the Queen set her 
face against it. She thought it very absurd (as it is) and 
objected im toto. Aberdeen with some difficulty overcame 
her objections, setting forth that it had been done by George 
IIL, and that the religious part of the community would 
make a clamor if it were not done. So she gave way, but 
still insisted it should not be a “fast,” so they settled it 
should be a day of ‘‘ humiliation.” The Archbishop of 


. 1 [On the outhreak of the war a Committee of Council was summoned to 
consider and frame divers Orders with reference to the prohibition of the export 
of military and naval stores, the detention of Russian ships, and questions of 
trade in Russian produce. br. Lushington, the judge of the Admiralty, was a 
member of this Committee, besides several Cabinet Ministers. The French 
Government proposed to revert to the old system of lieenees to trade with the 
enemy; but this proposal was not agreed to te Great Britain. The Russian 
trade was left open, except when stopped by blockade. Licences were issucd 
by Pal Privy Couneil for the export of military and naval stores to neutral 
ports. 
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Canterbury fully concurred, and the proclamation was is- 
sued accordingly. But the other day the merchants took 
alarm, and represented that, as the word ‘ fast” was omitted, 
the case would not come within the provisions of Master- 
man’s Bill, and that bills of exchange, &c., would be payable 
on the day itself, and not the day before as provided by that 
Act, and that all sorts of confusion would arise. The Bank 
of England took the Solicitor General’s opinion, who thought 
that such would be the law. <A great difficulty arose, for 
time pressed. The Chancellor thought the case would stand, 
and was for taking the chance, but the Cubinet on Saturday 
decided that it would be safer to correct the error even thus 
late. Aberdeen went to the Queen and told her, and this 
afternoon there is to be a Council to turn the ‘‘ day of hu- 
miliation” into a ‘fast day,” in order that ‘‘ merchants” 
bills may be presented on one day instead of another, and 
that banking operations may not be deranged. The ridicule 
this throws on the religious part of the question is obvious, 
and the effect it ought to have is to discontinue these pre- 
posterous observances, which all sensible people regard as a 
mockery and a delusion. Bunt all this ought to have been 
provided for, and the law officers ought to have foreseen the 
conseqnences and advised accordingly. In Peel’s time this 
never would have happened ; but with a nominal Premier, a 
Home Secretary who will give himself no tronble about the 
details of his office, and an Attorney General who does noth- 
ing, knows nothing of law, and won’t attend to anything, it 
is no wonder that such things and many others occur. 

To return to the question of trading licences. When we 
went to war, the Government, I believe very wisely, resolved 
to relax belligerent rights and give all possible latitude to 
trade, with no more restrictions and reservations than were 
essentially necessary for carrying on the war. But this reso- 
Intion involved a revolution of the old system and the neces- 
sity of completely constructing a new one, and as they long 
ago knew war was inevitable, they ought to have well con- 
sidered all this, and.framed their regulations before they 
issued their orders. But not a bit of this was done, and the 
consequence was a state of unparalleled confusion and em- 
barrassment, applications from all sides, and hosts of peti- 
tions for leave to export goods of different descriptions. 
The Government at last set to work to deal with these cases, 
but in a very irregular, unbusinesslike way. Some two or 
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three of them met in Committee at the Council Office, and 
with the help of Cardwell, President of the Board of Trade 
but not in the Cabinet, and Dr. Lushington, who has nothing 
to do with the Government, they have contrived to scramble 
through the business ; but the daches and indifference of those. 
who ought to be most concerned, and the loose way of pro- 
ceeding, have been very striking, Some would not come at 
all, some came for a short time, different people attended on 
different days, so that different opinions prevailed, and no 
regular system was established. The other day, on Cardwell’s 
saying these questions would be taken up as soon as Parlia- 
ment met and Government called to account, I suggested to 
that, such being the case, he ought to get Lord John 
Russell to attend the Committee. He said he would ask him, 
“but John Russell could not bear details ; he doubted if he 
would come, and, if be did. would be of no use, as he would 
be sure to go to sleep ;” and this is the way business of the 
greatest importance 1s transacted. 

May 3d.—The death of Lord Anglesey, which took place 
a few days ago, has removed one of the last and the most 
conspicuous of the comrades of the Duke of Wellington, who 
all seem to be following their commander very rapidly. I 
have lived with Lord Anglesey for so many years in such 
intimacy, and have received from him such constant kind- 
ness, that I cannot pass over his death without a brief 
notice. 

A more gallant spirit, a finer gentleman, and a more hon- 
orable and kindhearted man never existed. His abilities 
were not of a very high order, but he had a good fair under- 
standing, exeellent intentions, and a character remarkably 
straightforward and sincere. In his youth he was notoriously 
vain and arrogant, as most of his family were, but as he ad- 
vanced in age, his faults and foibles were diminished or soft- 
ened, and his virtues and amiable disposition manifested 
themselves the more. He distinguished himself greatly in 
the command of the cavalry in Sir John Moore’s retreat, 
but was not employed in the Duke’s army during the subse- 
quent years of the Peninsular war. In the Waterloo cam- 
paign he again commanded the cavalry, not, as was supposed, 
entirely to the Duke’s satisfaction, who would have pre- 
ferred Lord Combermere in that post. He lost a leg at the 
battle of Waterloo; for this wound Lord Anglesey was en- 
titled to a very large pension, of which he never would take 
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a shilling. He was a great friend of George IV., and ex- 
posed himself to unpopularity by taking the King’s part in 
the Qneen’s trial ; but their friendship came to an end when 
Lord Anglesey connected himself with the Whig party, and 
when he went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant he decply 
offended the King. by his open advocacy of the Roman Catho- 
lic cause in 1829. The Duke of Wellington, then Minister 
and abont to give up the Catholic question, quarrelled with 
Lord Anglesey and recalled him. Tor some years past they 
had not been on very friendly terms. Lord Anglesey was 
jealous of the Duke, and used .to affect to disparage his 
capacity both as a general and a statesman, and this political 
difference completed their mutual estrangement. These 
hostile feelings did not, however, last long; Lord Anglesey 
had a generous disposition, and was too fair and true to do 
permanent injustice to the Duke. Ido not know how the 
reconciliation between them was brought about, but their 
temporary alienation was succeeded by a firm and lasting 
friendship, and the most enthusiastic admiration and attach- 
ment entertained by Lord Anglesey toward the Duke. For 
many years before the death of the latter, the two old war- 
riors were the most intimate friends and constant compan- 
ions, and every vestige of their former differences and an- 
tipathies was effaced and had given way to warm sentiments 
of mutual regard. When the regiment of Gnards became 
vacant, King William sent for Lord Anglesey and announced 
to him that he was to have it; he of course expressed his 
acknowledgements ; but early the next morning he went to 
the King and said to him that he felt it his duty to repre- 
sent to him that there was a man worthier than himself to 
have the regiment, that Lord Ludlow had lost his arm at 
their head, and that he could not bear to accept that to 
which Lord Ludlow was so justly entitled. This remon- 
strance, so unselfish and honorable, was accepted, and the 
regiment was conferred on Lord Ludlow.* ' 
May %th.—The failure of Gladstone’s Exchequer Bill 
scheme has been very injurious to the Government, and 
particularly to him. ‘The prodigious applause and admira- 
tion with which he was greeted last year have given way to 
distrust and apprehension of him as a finance minister, and 
1 ivd Ear i ge of Ireland, and created 
on Se Ee a ae Dat, waa bork December 12,1768, and died 


April 16, 1842, when the titles became extinct. He served with distinction in 
the army, and was colonel of the 38th regiment of foot. | 
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the repeated failures of his different schemes have in a very 
short time materially damaged his reputation, and destroyed 
the prestige of his great abilities. All practical men in the 
City severely blame him for having exposed himself to the 
risk of failure, and reproach him with the folly of trying to 
make too good a bargain, and by so doing exposing himself 
to the defeat he has sustained. The consequences will not 
probably be serious, but the Government is weakened by it, 
and the diminution of public confidenee in Gladstone is a 
public misfortune. 

Next in importance to the financial difficulty is the Ox- 
ford Bill, with which Government have got into a mess, and 
they are struggling through the measure with doubtful and 
small majorities, having been beaten on an important point, 
and now quite uncertain if they shall be able to carry it. I 
fell in with Graham yesterday, and spoke to him about these 
things, when he replied that Gladstone’s failure was very 
unfortunate, but he had no doubt be would make a great 
speech in his own defence on Monday night. With regard 
to Oxford, he said it was quite true that they could not de- 
pend on carrying the clauses of their bill, but that was. be- 
cause in the present state of the House “‘ they could not 
carry a turnpike bill,” they were absolutely without power, 
and ‘it was a state of things that could not go on.”' Last 
night I had a talk with Charles Wood on the same subject, 
and he said that the truth was, a revolution had silently 
been effected. Parties were at an end, and the House of 
Commons was no longer divided into and governed by them ; 
and that the predicament in which this Government is placed 
would be the same with every other, and business could no 
longer be conducted in Parliament in the way it used to be. 
All this is in my opinion quite true, and what has long 
struck me. Whether the extreme elasticity of our institu- 
tions, and the power of adaptation to circumstances which 
seems to pervade them, will enable us to find remedies and 
resources, and that the apparent derangement will right it- 
self, remains to be seen. But it is a condition of affairs full 
of uncertainty, therefore of danger, and which makes me 
very uneasy whenever I think of it. It is evident that this 
Government is now backed by no great party, and that it 


1{Lord John Russell introdueed a bill to make further provision for the food 
overnment of the University of Oxford and the colleges therein, which passed 
bath Houses, with some amendments, in the course of the scssion.] 
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has very few independent adherents on whom it can count. 
It scrambles on with casual support, and its continuing at 
all to exist is principally owing to the extreme difficulty of 
forming any other, and the certainty that no other that 
could be formed would be stronger or more secure, either 
more popular or more powerful. 

May %th.—It is scarcely a year ago that I was writing 
enthusiastic panegyrics on Gladstone, and describing him as 
the great ornament and support of the Government, and as 
the future Prime Minister. This was after the prodigious 
success of his first Budget and his able speeches, but a few 
months seem to have overturned all his power and authority. 
I hear nothing but complaints of his rashness and passion 
for experiments ; and on al] sides, from men, for example, 
like Tom Baring and Robarts, one a Tory, the other a Whig, 
that the City and the moneyed men have lost all confidence 
in him. To-morrow night he is to make his financial state- 
ment, and intense curiosity prevails to see how he will pro- 
vide the ways and means for carrying on the war. Every- 
body expects that he will make an able speech ; but brilliant 
speeches do not produce very great effect, and more anxiety 
is felt for the measures he will propose than for the dexterity 
and ingenuity he may display for proposing them. Parlia- 
ment is ready to vote without grumbling any money that is 
asked for, and as yet public opinion has not begun to waver 
and complain ; but we are only yet at the very beginning of 
this horrible mess, and people are still looking with eager 
interest to the successes they anticipate, and have not yet 
begun to feel the cost. 

May 10th.—Gladstone made a great speech on Monday 
night. He spoke for nearly four hours, occupying the first 
half of the time in an elaborate and not unsuccessful defence 
of his former measures. His speech, which was certainly 
very able, was well received, and the Budget pronounced an 
honorable and creditable one. If he had chosen to sacri- 
fice his conscientious convictions to popularity, he might 
have gained a great amount of the latter by proposing a loan, 
and no more taxes than would be necessary for the interest 
of it. Idonot yet know whether his defence of his abor- 
tive schemes has satisfied the monetary critics. It was cer- 
tainly very plausible, and will probably be sufficient for the 
uninformed and the half-informed, who cannot detect any 
fallacies which may lurk within it. He attacked some of 
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his opponents with great severity, particularly Disraeli and 
Montcagle, but I doubt if this was prudent. He flung about 
his sareazms upon smaller fry, and this certainly was not 
discreet. I think his speech has been of service to his finan- 
cial character, and done a good deal towards the restoration 
of his credit. 

May 12th.—Cowley called on me yesterday, when we 
talked over the war with all its etceteras. He said the Em- 
peror had been most reluctant to go into it, but was now 
tirmly resolved to pursue it vigorously, and not to desist till 
he had obtained fair terms of peace ; above all things he is 
bent on going on with usin unbroken amity. Cowley thinks 
his political position as secure as any position can be in 
France, and certainly the country seems satisfied with his 
rule. His social position is unimproved and rather worse ; 
his marriage was a fatal measure ; he would have done far 
better if he could have married the Hohenlohe girl, who was 
dying to be Empress, and Cowley thinks the Queen was 
wrong to prevent the match. In that ease the Court might 
have been very different. In the beginning, after his mar- 
riage, he attempted to purify it as well as he could, and to 
get rid of all the disreputable women about it; but by de- 
grees they have all come back again, and now they are more 
encanaillées than ever. 

The French Government have given a strong proof of 
their goodwill to us by recalling Baraguay d’Hilliers from 
Constantinople, and not sending another ambassador, as they 
find none can possibly live on good terms with Stratford. 
Cowley says the war might have been prevented, he thinks, 
and particularly if Stratford had not been there. The Em- 
peror would have made greater concessions if Stratford had 
not been at Constantinople, and another ambassador would 
have striven to preserve peace instead of being, as he was, 
bent on producing a war. 

Edward Mills tells me Gladstone’s recent speech has im- 
mensely raised him, and that he stands very high in the 
City, his defence of his measures very able, and produced a 
great effect ; he said he lately met Walpole, who told him 
he had the highest admiration of Gladstone, and thought he 
had more power than ever Peel had even at his highest tide. 

May 28th.—I have been so much occupied with the very 
dissimilar occupations of preparations for Epsom races in 
the shape of trials, betting, &c., and the finishing and cor- 
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rection of an article in the “ Edinburgh Review” on King 
Joseph’s Memoirs, that I have had no leisure to think of 
politics, or to record what has been going on in the political 
world, nor in truth has much material been furnished either 
by domestic or foreign transactions. The last fortnight in 
Parliament has been going on much in the way in which 
the present Government always goes on, and Gladstone, 
whom I met at dinner the other day, repeated to me very 
much what Graham had said some time before, about their 
utter inability to carry their measures in the House of Com- 
mons. There is, however, one important exception to this 
rule, and that is one of vital importance. On everything 
which relates to the war, and on all questions of supply, they 
can do whatever they please, and have no difficnity, and en- 
counter no opposition. Tom Baring’s motion on Monday 
last exhibited a striking proof of this; he introduced it by 
an able speech, and he mustered all the support that could 
be got, and yet he was defeated by above 100. I met Disraeli 
in the street the next day, when he said, ‘‘ Your Government 
is very strong.” I said, the war which was supposed to be 
their weakness tnrns ont to be their strength. They can 
carry everything which appertains to that, and nothing else. 
And sd itis ; no sooner do they get a great majority on some 
important question than they tind themselves in a minority, 
perhaps more than one, on something else. John Russell 
got beaten on his Oaths Bill the other night, a victory which 
was hailed with uproarious delight by the Opposition, though 
leading to nothing, and only mortifying to John Russell 
personally. These defeats, however, do not fail to be morally 
injurious to the Government, and to shake their credit. It 
was an ill-advised measure, which drew down upon itself 
those who are against the Jews and those who are against 
the Catholics. Palmerston has been showing ill-humor in 
the House of Commons, and has ceased to be so very popular 
as he used to be there. They have great dilliculty in getting 
on with the University Bill, and Gladstone told me the other 
night he was very doubtfnl if they should be able to bring 
it to a successful end. All the Tories and High-Churchmen 
are against it of course, and the Dissenters regard it with no 
favor because it does not do for them what they desire ; so 
it is left to the support of the friends of Government and 
those who sincerely desire a good measure of reform for 


those bodies. 
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June 5th.—I was at Epsom all last week. In the beginning 
of it or the week before there was a great passage of arms in 
the House of Commons between John Russell and Disraeli, 
not a very creditable exhibition, but which excited greater 
interest than more important matters. Thongh Disraeli be- 
gan the attack, Lord John threw the first stone of offence. 
which he had better have let alone. In reply to this Disraeli 
broke ont with inconceivable violence and made the most 
furious assault upon John that he could, saying everything 
most offensive and provoking. Lord John made a rejoinder, 
and was followed by Bright, whose speech was very hostile 
and spiteful, and much more calculated to annoy Lord John 
than that of Disraeli, though much less vituperative. Dis- 
raeli seems inclined to have recourse to his old tactics 
against Peel, and to endeavor to treat John Russell, and 
Gladstone, when he can, in the same way, hoping probably 
to re-ingratiate himself with his own side by giving them 
some of those invectives and sarcasms against their oppo- 
nents which are so congenial to their tastes. This course 
will not raise him eitherin the House or in the country, and 
he will not find in Lord John a man either so sensitive or so 
vulnerable as Peel, and he can make out nothing against a 
nian who refuses place, patronage, and emolument, and gives 
his gratuitous services at a great personal sacrifice because 
he thinks it his public duty to do so. There is nothing new 
in the condition of the Government ; they are very firmly 
seated in their places, the Tlonse of Commons supporting 
them by large majorities in all their great measures and 
those which involve a question of confidence ; but having no 
dependable majority on miscellaneous questions, nor even 
knowing whether they can carry any measure or not, it is 
idle to twit them with being a Government on sufferance 
and Lord John with not ‘leading ” the Honse of Commons. 
A revolution bas taken place in the conditions of the politi- 
cal existence of governments in general and their relations 
with Parliament, and there is at present no likelihood that 
any government that can be formed will find itself in differ- 
ent circumstances, or that the old practice by which a gov- 
ernment could command the House of Commons on almost 
everything will ever be restored, Whether the new. system 
be better or worse than the old may be doubtful, but govern- 
ments must make up their minds to conform to it for the 
present at least. In the course of the next few days the 
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division of the Colonial from the War Department will take 
place. There seems little doubt that Newcastle will elect to 
take the War Department, and Clarendon told me yesterday 
he thought he wonld be the best man for it, warmly praising 
his energy, industry, and ability, and his popular and con- 
ciliatory qualities. Their great object is to prevail on Lord 
John to take the Colonial Office, which I expect he will 
eventually do, but not without much reluctance and hesita- 
tion. Granville tells me he is in a dissatisfied state of mind, 
in which he will probably long remain, especially as his en- 
tourage will always do their best to foment his discontent. 
June 11th.—Yesterday and the day before the world was 
made acquainted with the recent arrangements and appoint- 
ments, which have been received with considerable disuppro- 
bation. Nobody can understand what it all means, and 
why John Russell, if he was to take office, was to insist on 
so strange an arranvement, and such a departure from the 
invariable practice of putting a peer in the office of Presi- 
dent of the Council. Nothing can be more ungracions than 
the air of the whole proceeding: he turns out Granville to 
make room for himself, and turns out Strutt to make room 
for Granville. It scems that they wanted him to be Colo- 
nial Secretary, but this he would not hear of on the score of 
his health, and as it is now admitted as an axiom that the 
leader in the House of Commons has enongh to do, and can 
not efficiently discharge the duties of a laborions depart- 
ment, it was reasonable enough that Lord John should de- 
cline the Colonies ; but there seems no sufficient reason for 
his not taking the Duchy of Lancaster, for the more com- 
pletely the office is a sinecure, the more consistent his taking 
it would appear. However, he would be President of the 
Council or nothing. I have been amazed at his indelicacy 
and want of consideration toward Granville, who deserved 
better treatment at his hands. Granville has always been 
his steady and stout adherent, defending his Reform Bill, 
holding himself bis especial follower in the Coalition Cabi- 


1 {Lord Jobn Russell insisted on taking the office of Lord President of the 
Council, which has always been held by a peer, and to effect this change Earl 
Granville was removed from the higher office of Lord President to that of 
Chaneellor of the Dnchy. The Right Honorable Edward Strutt, who had been 
Chancellor of the Duchy with a seat in the Cabinet, was dismissed from office, 
but he was subsequently raised to the peerage with the title of Lord Belper. 
This transaction reflected no credit on the author of it, who consulted nothing 
but his own dignity and convenience. ] 
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net, and ready to support him or go out with him if neces- 
sary. It was ‘therefore particularly odious to insist on foist- 
ing himself into Granville’s place, and inflicting on him the 
mortification of going downstairs. Granville behaved very 
well about it, with great good humor, only anxious to do 
whatever was hest for the gencral interest, and putting aside 
every personal consideration and feeling ; and his conduct is 
the more meritorious, because he dislikes the arrangement 
of all things. Aberdeen behaved very kindly to him, and 
told him, if he objected to the change, he would not consent 
to it, and, cost what it might, would tell John Russell he 
could not and should not have the place. Granville proposed 
to go out, at least for a time, but Aberdeen said he could 
not spare him, and nothing could be more flattering than all 
he expressed of his usefulness in the House of Lords, and of 
the value of his services. Personally, therefore, he loses 
nothing; for though he preferred the Conncil Office to the 
Duchy, his conduct has raised him in everybody’s estima- 
tion, and he will play a part even more prominent than he 
did before. 

One reason why Lord John should not have come to the 
Council Office was the embarrassment he will be sure to find 
himself in about questions of education, his reputation and 
his antecedents, as well as his political connections, making 
him peculiarly unfit to be at the head of the Education De- 
partment ; and Iam inclined to agree with Vernon Smith, 
who said to me the other day that 1t would infallibly end in 
Lord John’s bringing in next year an impracticable Educa- 
tion Bill and withdrawing it. George Grey’s coming into 
office will be of use to the Government. Newecastle’s being 
War Minister is sure to be attacked, and all the Palmer- 
stonians are indignant that Palmerston is not in that place, 
which never was offered him, nor was he consulted about the 
arrangement. I think there is still a considerable opinion 
that he would make a good War Minister, though everybody 
is aware he makes a very bad Home one, and the prestige 
about him and his popularity are greatly worn out. They 
have been obliged to go back to the reign of Henry VIIL to 
find a precedent for a commoner being President of the 
Council, when they say there was one, but I don’t know 
who he was. 

June 21st.—At St. Leonards last week for Ascot races, 
where I got wet, and have been ever since confined with the 
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gout. The “Times,” though by way of supporting the Goy- 
ernment, went on violently attacking John Russell about the 
recent changes. Lord John was very well reccived in the 
City at his election, and at the opening of the Crystal Palace 
he was more cheered than anybody. This morning the Duke 
of Bedford came here and told me he had had a good deal of 
conversation with his brother about this business, to which he 
(the Duke) had been a stranger while it was going on. Lord 
John said that when the Government was formed he had pro- 
posed to Aberdeen that he should be President of the Coun- 
cil, but Aberdeen had objected on the score of its being so 
unusual, therefore he was only going back to his original de- 
sign. He had an invincible repugnance to taking the Duchy 
of Lancaster or any inferior office. Both when the Govern- 
ment was formed and now, he would have much preferred 
to have kept aloof, and to have led in the House of Com- 
mons that section of the Whig party which would have fol- 
lowed him, but he found this impossible, and as the Govern- 
ment could not have been formed without him, and could 
not now go on without him, he was obliged to sacrifice his own 
inclination. I said I could not conceive why he could not 
go on as he was till the end of the session, and then settle it ; 
that his pushing out Granville had a very ungracious appear- 
ance, and he would have done much better to take the sine- 
cure office of the Duchy, it being quite absurd to suppose 
that he could be degraded by holding any office, no mat- 
ter what. The Duke owned it would have been better to 
wait till Parliament was up before anything was done, and 
he regarded the question of the particular office much as 
I do. 

There was a discussion in the House of Lords on Monday 
night on the war, when Lyndhurst made a grand speech, 
wonderful at his age—82; he spoke for an honr and a quar- 
ter with as much force and clearness as at any time of his 
life: it was greatly admired. Clarendon spoke well and 
strongly, and elicited expressions of satisfaction from Derby, 
after whom Aberdeen rose, and imprudently spoke in the 
sense of desiring peace, a speech which has been laid hold of, 
and drawn down upon him a renewal of the violent abuse 
with which he has been all along assailed. 1 see nothing in 
his speech to justify the clamor, but it was very ill judged in 
him with his antecedents to say what he did, which malig- 
nity could so easily lay hold of. 
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June 25th.—There never was such a state of things as 
that which now exists between the Government, the Party, 
and the House of Commons. John Russell made such a 
hash of it last week, and pnt himself and his Government in 
such a position, that nothing but the war, and the impossi- 
bility which everybody feels there is of making any change 
of Government in the midst of it, prevents the immediate 
downfall of this Administration. Last week John Russell 
opposed the motion for the abolition of Church rates in a 
flaming High Tory and Church speech. The motion was 
rejected by a slender majority, but his speech gave great 
offence to the Liberal party and his own friends. Immedi- 
ately afterward came on the motion in the University Bill 
for admitting Dissenters to the University. This John 
Russell opposed again, although in his speech he declared 
he was in favor of the admission of Dissenters, but he ob- 
jected to the motion on various grounds. The result was 
that he went into the lobby with Disraeli and the whole 
body of the Tories, while the whole of the Liberal party and 
all his own friends and supporters went against him and de- 
feated him by a majority of 91. He took with him six or 
seven of his colleagues, and two or three of the underlings. 
Molesworth, Bernal Osborne, and some more stayed away, 
and some others voted in the majority. In the majority 
were found Christopher and a few Tories besides, who, how- 
ever, only voted with the object and hope of damaging the 
bill itself and procuring its rejection in the House of Lords. 
Never was man placed in so deplorable and humiliating a 
position as John Russell, and nothing can exceed his folly 
and mismanagement in getting himself into such a scrape. 
The indignation and resentment of the Liberals are bound- 
less, and [ think he has completely put an extinguisher on 
himself as a statesman and as the leader of a party; they 
never will forgive him or feel any confidence in him again. 
There was a capital article on him and his proceedings in the 
“Times” yesterday, which was not acrimonious, like some 
others on him, and was perfectly just and true. 

The victorious Liberals managed their affairs very ill. 
Instead of resting satisfied with a victory which must have 
been decisive (for after all the House of Commons had af- 
firmed the principle of admitting the Dissenters by so large 
a majority, neither the House of Lords nor the Universit 
would have ventured to oppose it), they imprudently presse 
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on another division* in which they were beaten, though by 
a small majority, and this of course does away with a good 
deal of the effect of the first division. Between the recent 
changes which were universally distasteful, and his extraor- 
dinary maladroitness in these questions, Lord John is fallen 
prodigiously in public favor and opinion, and while he is, or 
has been till very recently, dreaming of again being Prime 
Minister, it is evident that he is totally unfit to be the leader 
of the Government in the House of Commons even in a sub- 
ordinate post. He communicates with nohody, he has no 
confidence in or sympathy with any one, he does not impart 
his intentions or his wishes to his own political followers, and 
does not ask to be informed of theirs, but he buries himself 
at Richmond and only comes forth to say and do everything 
that is most imprudent and unpopular. 

The House of Commons is in a state of complete anarchy, 
and nobody has any hold on it ; matters, bad enough through 
John Russell, are made worse by Aberdeen, whose speech the 
other night has made a great, but I think unnecessary clamor; 
and Layard, who is his bitter enemy, took it up in the House 
of Commons, and has given notice of a motion on it which 
is equivalent to a vote of censure. Almost ai the same mo- 
ment Aberdeen, with questionable prudence and dignity, 
gave notice in the Lords that on Monday he should explain 
the speech he made the other night. Layard’s design can 
hardly be matured, because they never can permit a speech 
made in one House of Parliament to be made the subject of 
a motion and debate in the other. It is, however, incontest- 
able, that clamor and misrepresentation have succeeded in 
raising a vast prejudice against Aberdeen, and that he is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular. 

he people are wild about this war, and besides the gen- 
eral confidence that we are to obtain very signal success in 
our naval and military operations, there is a violent desire to 
force the Emperor to make a very humiliating peace, and a 
strong conviction that he will very soon be compelled to do 
so. ‘This belief is the cause of the great rise which has been 
taking place in the public securities, and all sorts of stories 
are rife of the terror and dislike of the war which prevail in 
Russia, and of the agitation and melancholy in which the 


1 (It seems it was Mr. Walpole who msisted on the second division, which 
he did for the express purpose of neutralizing the effect of the first, hoping to 
get a majority, which he did, and it was rather dexterously done. ] 
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Emperor is said to be plunged. But the authentic accounts 
from St. Petersburg tell a very different tale. They say, and 
onr Consul just arrived from St. Petersburg confirms the 
statement, that the Emperor is calm and resolute, that his 
popularity is very great, and the Russians of all classes en- 
thusiastic in his cause, and that they are prepared to a man 
to sacrifice their properties and their lives in a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. 

July 9th.—It is remarkable that the Government are 
unquestionably stronger in the House of Lords than in the 
House of Commons, as has been clearly proved by the result 
of the Oxford University Bill. Derby endeavored to alter 
it, and was completely defeated. There were several divis- 
ions, in all of which the Government obtained large majori- 
ties, and at last Derby said it was evidently useless to propose 
any alterations, as the Government could do what they 
pleased in that House. The session is drawing to a close ; 
that is, though it will last a month longer, all important 
business is over. The Government will end it much in the 
same condition as they were in at the beginning of it, only 
that their weakness and want of popularity bave been mani- 
fested in a thonsand ways during the session. Aberdeen’s 
explanatory speech and the publication of his despatch of 
1829 have given rather a turn to the current against him ; 
for though his violent opponents still snarl at him and abuse 
him, the impartial people begin to think he is not so bad as 
he has been represented, and the excessive absurdity of the 
charges with which he has been assailed begins to strike 
people. There is still, however, a strong prejudice against 
him, particularly among the extreme Liberals, and I saw a 
long letter from Sir Benjamin Hall to the Duke of Bedford 
setting forth the discontent of the Liberal party and vehe- 
mently urging that the Government should be immediately 
modified, Aberdeen retire, and Lord John Russell again be 
Minister, with Palmerston as War Minister—perfectly absurd 
and impracticable, but showing what the notions are of the 
ultra-Radicals. The Tories, agreeing in nothing else, concur 
with the Radicals in hating Aberdeen because he represents 
the Peel party, and is Minister as the successor of Sir Robert 
Peel, for whose memory their hatred is as intense as it was 
for his person when he was alive. The war goes on without 
any immediate results, and without, as far as can be seen, 
a probability of the attainment of any signal or important 
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successes. The foolish public here, always extravagant and 
impatient, clamor for attacks upon Scbastopol and Cron- 
stadt, and are very indignant that these places are not taken, 
without knowing anything of the feasibility of such opera- 
tions. We now begin to believe that Austria is going to side 
actively with us, but we do not feel certain of it, nor shall 
we till she actually enters on the campaign. 

July 19th.—Within a few days everything is changed. 
In respect to Anstria, the intrignes of Russia with Prussia, 
and the determination of the King to do everything that he 
can or that he dares to assist his imperial brother-in-law, 
have had the effect of paralyzing the Austrian movements, 
and suspending the operation of her Treaty with Turkey. 
She cannot venture to declare war against Russia and to 
march her army into the Principalities while there is a large 
Russian force on the borders of Galicia, and the Prussians 
are in such an ambiguous attitude and disposition, that she 
can not only not depend upon Prussia to execute their de- 
fensive Treaty by protecting her dominions in the event of 
their being attacked by Russia, but she cannot depend npon 
not being taken in flank by Prussia as the ally of Russia. 
Clarendon told me on Sunday that it was impossible to make 
out what Austria was about, or what she really means to do. 
There is no doubt about Prussia, and he still inclines to be- 
lieve that Anstria’s disposition to act with us is unchanged, 
but that she is compelled to act a cautious and dilatory part 
by her uncertainty as to Prussia. 

On Monday John Russell convoked his supporters and 
quasi-supporters to a gathering in Downing Street, when he 
harangued them on the state of affairs and the difficulties of 
the Government, intimating the necessity of being better 
supported if the Government was to go on at all. There are 
differences of opinion as to the way in which the meeting 
went off, and whether it was on the whole satisfactory. The 
principal speakers were Bright, Vernon Smith, and Hors- 
man, the two latter bitter enough against the Government. 
Bright, rather hostile, spoke well and alluded to Aberdeen 
in a friendly spirit, as did Hume. The meeting gradually 
melted away, so that Lord John had no opportunity of mak- 
ing a reply, which was a pity, as he might have answered 
the objectors. The best proof, however, that on the whole 
it was successful, was afforded by the fact that there was 
neither debate nor division on the War Secretary’s estimate 
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moved for by Lord John that night. All went off with the 
greatest ease. Jam in hopes, therefore, that the Government 
is somewhat in better plight than it was. 

August 4th.—I have been out of town for the greater 
part of the time since the 19th ultimo, at Goodwood, nearly 
ten days. Nothing very important has occurred in politics, 
As the session has drawn toward a close, the Government 
have, on the whole, done rather better in Parliament, that 
is, the Opposition have been quite incapable of striking any 
blows or doing them any injury. The points that were 
expected to be made against them entirely failed, and, with 
the exception of one personal matter, they have bad no diffi- 
culties or annoyances to vex them. ‘This matter was the case 
of ——, the dénouwement of which took place two days ago; 
after being Gladstone’s private secretary for two years, this 
gentleman was appointed by Newcastle, just before he gave 
up the Colonies, to be Governor of South Anstralia. ‘The 
appointment was criticised, but about ten days ago it was 
called in question by the House of Commons, and at the 
same time rumors were rife-that he had been gambling in 
the funds and had Jost money; he denied, and authorized 
his friends to deny the imputation, but some of the Carlton 
runners got scent of his trangactions and followed it up with 
such perseverance that he became alarmed, and thought him- 
self obliged to prevent the shame and odium of detection by 
confessing the fact. The consequence was that the appoint- 
ment was cancelled, and the whole matter explained and 
discussed on Thursday night in the House of Commons, 
when George Grey made a long statement. The discussion 
upon it was very creditable to the House, for there was no 
personal animosity and no coarseness or inhumanity dis- 
played, but, on the contrary, forbearance and good nature 
toward the individual. Any expectation of being able to 
wound Gladstone through him has quite failed. He is a 
clever fellow enough and well educated, but he has been 
very imprudent, and contrived at once to lose his place of 
private seeretary, his government, his seat in Parliament, 
his character, and his money. 

At last it does now appear as if Austria was going to join 
us completely against Russia, and the invasion of the Crimea 
is about to take place in complete ignorance of the means 
of resistance and defence possessed by Russia, and whether 
it will be a nearly impossible or comparatively easy enterprise. 
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Clarendon, when I saw him last Sunday, expressed great 
alarm at the state of affairs in Spain, from the weakness of 
Espartero, the difficulty of any cordial nnion between the 
military chiefs, so long rivals, and above all from the re- 
publican element which is so rife in Spain, and which may 
produce effects extending far beyond that country. He said 
that the French Government were acting in complete har- 
mony and concert with us; the Emperor is much alarmed 
at the state of Spain, but resolved to go with us in the policy 
of non-interference, and to take no part but such as we should 
take also. If he adheres to this wise course, it will cement 
the alliance between the countries, and bind us to him more 
than anything that conld happen, and it will form a great 
and happy contrast to the policy of Louis Philippe and the 
conduct of Palmerston and Guizot. 

August 14th.—The session closed on Saturday, and, all 
things considered, the Government wound it up tolerably 
well. Clanricarde, true to the last to his spiteful opposition, 
gave Clarendon an opportunity of making a parting speech 
on foreign affairs, of which he acquitted himself very success- 
fully, and placed himself and the Government in a very good 
position as respects our diplomacy and the conduct of the 
war. But though all immediate danger is removed from the 
Government, and, unless they fall to pieces during the re- 
cess by any internal dissensions, they will probably go on 
unscathed, the state of affairs is very nnsatisfactory, and 
pregnant with future troubles and difficulties. The Govern- 
ment in its relations with the House of Commons throughout 
the past session has been extraordinary, and I believe unpre- 
cedented. From the Revolution to the time of the Reform 
Bill, that is during 150 years, the system of Parliamentary 
government had been consolidating itself, and was practically 
established ; the Sovereign nominally, the House of Com- 
mons really, appointed the ministers of the Crown, and it 
was settled as an axiom that when the Government was un- 
able to carry its measures, and was subjected to defeats in 
the Honse of Commons, its resignation was indispensable— 
not indeed that any and every defeat was necessarily fatal, 
because governments have often been beaten on very impor- 
tant questions without being ruined or materially weakened, 
but it was supposed that repeated defeats and Government 
measures repeatedly rejected implied the withdrawal of the 
confidence and support of Parliament so clearly that in the 
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ageregate such defeats were equivalent to an absolute vote of 
want of confidence, which is in itself a sentence of political 
death. In former times the Crown was a power, and the 
Ilouse of Commons was a power, generally blended and act- 
ing harmoniously together, but sometimes resolving them- 
selves into their separate elements, and acting independently, 
perhaps antagonistically, toward each other. In modern 
times, and more entirely in our own, this separate and inde- 
pendent action ceased, the Crown became identified with the 
majority of the House of Commons, and no minister, when 
he could no longer command that majority so as to be certain 
of carrying out all, or nearly all, his measures of government 
and legislation, conld continne to be minister, and was 
obliged as a matter of course to surrender office to those who 
were in possession of, or could count upon, that command. 
The ministers were taken from the ranks of the Parliament- 
ary majority, and when once appointed it was considered 
indispensable and certain that the same majority would place 
confidence in them, accept at their hands all the measures 
they should concert and propose, and support them against 
all hostile attacks, the spirit of party and combination sup- 
pressing all individual prejudices, crotchets, fancies, and 
partial or local influences. The Government and the party 
were hound by a sort of mutual allegiance to each other, and 
supposed to be, and usually were, animated by the same spirit 
and a communion of opinion and interest. Such were the 
general relations and such the normal state of things, liable 
to occasional variations and disturbances, bringing about 
various political changes according to circumstances. But 
the system was complete, and practically it worked well, and 
conduced to the prosperity and progress of the country. 
When the great measure of Reform in Parliament was 
introduced in 1831, apart from all question of party strug- 
gles there was the still greater question considered by many 
reflecting people, whether the new Parliamentary and elect- 
oral system would be found compatible with the old practice 
of government by means of party and steady Parliamentary 
majorities. The Duke of Wellington in particular expressed 
his apprehension that it would not, and he put the question 
which has so often been quoted and referred to, ‘‘ How is the 
King’s Government to be carried on ?” He did not, so far 
as I remember, develop his thoughts at the time, and argue 
the matter in detail, but it is very evident that what he an- 
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ticipated was some such state of things as that at which we 
now appear to have arrived. For a long time his apprehen- 
sions appeared to be gronndless, and certainly they were not 
realised by the course of events. In consequence of political 
circumstances which I shall not stop to specify and explain, 
notwithstanding all the changes which were effected, the 
governments contrived to go on withont any insuperable 
difficulties, and without any striking difference from the way 
in which governments had been previously conducted. The 
popularity of the Reform Bill Administration supported 
them for a few years, and the Tory reaction, together with 
the great abilities of Sir Robert Peel, supported the Conserv- 
ative Government for a few years more. Matters went on 
better or worse, as might be, till the great Conservative 
schism in 1846, which completely broke up that party, and 
produced a final separation between the able few and the 
numerous mediocrity of the party. Ever since that time the 
House of Commons has been in a state of disorganisation and 
confusion: the great party ties had been severed. After the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the establishment of Free Trade 
it was difficult to find any great party principles which could 
be converted into bonds of union, and every day it became 
obviously more and more difficult to form any government 
that could hope to be strong or permanent. John Russell 
succeeded. on the fall of Peel, but the Peelites warmly resent- 
ed the conduct of the Whigs in Peel’s last struggle, and, 
thongh they hated Derby and his crew mucli more, never 
gave Lord John’s Government a cordial support. 

Next came the quarrel between Palmerston and Lord 
John and the fall of the Whig Government. Many people, 
and Graham especially, were of opinion that a Derby Govern- 
ment for a time was an inevitable but indispensable evil, and 
after one abortive attempt at length a Derby Government 
was formed. From the beginning nobody thought it could 
last ; the wretched composition of it, its false position, and 
the mixture of inconsistency and insincerity which charac- 
terized it, deprived it of all respect, authority, and influence, 
and it was the more weak because divided and dissatisfied 
within, and because all the more honest and truthful of the 
party were disgusted and ashamed of the part they were 
playing. Thus feeble and powerless, despised by the public 
and detested by the Court, the first moment that the different 
parties and sections of parties combined to overthrow them, 
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their destruction was inevitable, and after enjoying office for 
one year they fell. 

It was easier to turn them out than to find a good and 
strong government to replace them. It was obvious that 
neither the Whigs nor the Peelites could form a government, 
still less Palmerston or the Radicals, and it became a matter 
of absolute necessity to attempt a coalition, which, whatever 
objections there might be to coalitions, would at least have 
the advantage of filling the several offices with able men. 

When the Queen had a short time before, in anticipation 
of the event, consulted the Duke of Bedford as to whom she 
should send for when Derby resigned, he had advised her to 
send for Lord Lansdowne and Lord Aberdeen, being himself 
conscious that Lord John could not again form a government, 
at least not at that time. She did send for them, and each 
of them very sincerely and earnestly endeavored to persuade 
the other to accept the post of Prime Minister, and the task 
of forming a Government. Lansdowne was ill at the time, 
and while it is very doubtful whether anything would have 
induced him to come forward, his attack of gout was enough 
to insure his peremptory refusal, and nothing remained but 
that Aberdeen should make the attempt. The task was 
difficult and unpleasant, for it was impossible not to make 
many people discontented and mortified, inasmuch as places 
could not be found for all who had previously been in office, 
or who aspired to it, and it was no easy matter to decide 
who should be taken in, and who left out. Aberdeen resolved 
to make the coalition very comprehensive, and as much as 
possible to form a government which should represent the 
Opposition which had turned Derby out, but he put almost 
all the Peelite leaders into good offices, and the exclusions 
were principally on the Whig side. For a long time it was 
very doubtful whether John Russell would enter the Govern- 
ment at all, but Aberdeen was so well aware that he could 
not do without him that he announced his determination to 
throw up the Government unless Lord John consented to 
join. After much hesitation, and a struggle between his 
family and some malcontent hangers on who wished him to 
keep aloof, on one side, and the wisest of his political friends 
and colleagues who urged that it was his duty to come for- 
ward on the other, Lord John consented to lead the House 
of Commons, but without an office. He proposed indeed 
to take the Presidency of the Council, to which Aberdeen 
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objected, but gave him the choice of every other office. He 
said that if he could not be President of the Council he 
would be nothing at all, and so it was settled. Next came 
the negotiation about Palmerston, who first refused, and 
afterward, at the pressing solicitation of Lansdowne, agreed 
to join. Molesworth came in to represent the Radicals; 
Monsell and Keogh (not in the Cabinet) represented the 
Trish, and so the Coalition Government was completed. 

Very strongly composed, it never, however, was so strong 
as it looked. The Ministers, Aberdeen, John Russell, Palm- 
erston, having consented to act together, were too sensible, 
too gentlemanlike and well-bred, not to live in outward good. 
fellowship with each other, but their respective and relative 
antecedents could not be forgotten. There could be no real 
cordiality bet ween Palmerston and Aberdeen, or between Palm- 
erston and John Russell, and both the latter all along felt 
uncomfortable and dissatisfied with their respective positions, 
Lord John fancied he was degraded, and his flatterers en- 
deavored to persuade him he was so, by joining a govern- 
ment of which he was not the head, and by serving under 
Aberdeen. Palmerston could not forget the long and bitter 
hostility whigh had been carried on between himself and 
Aberdeen upon foreign policy, and still less his having been 
turned out of the Foreign Office by John Russell. The 
Whigs were dissatisfied that the Peelites, who had no party 
to bring to the support of the Government, should have so 
large a share of the offices, and above all the great bulk of 
the Whig party could not endure that a Peclite should be at 
the head of the Government, and of all! the Peelites they most 
particularly disliked Aberdeen, so that they yielded a reluct- 
ant allegiance, and gave a grudging and capricious support 
to the coalition. 

Nevertheless, the first session of Parliament was pretty 
well got through, principally owing to Gladstone’s success- 
ful Budget, the great ability he displayed in the House of 
Commons, and the efficient way in which the public busi- 
ness was done, while the numerous measures of improve- 
ment which were accomplished raised the reputation of the 
Government, and gave them secnrity if not strength. The 
Session of 1853 closed in quiet, prosperity, and sunshine, but 
during the recess clouds began to gather round the Govern- 
ment ; they were beset with internal and external difficulties. 
John Russell became more and more discontented, and at 
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last he announced to Aberdeen that he was resolved not to 
meet Parliament again in his present position, and intimated 
his intention to be once more Prime Minister or to quit the 
concern. In the meantime the Turco-Russian quarrel had 
begun, the hostile correspondence with Russia was in full 
activity, the public mind in a high state of excitement, the 
press bellowed for war and ponred forth incessant volleys of 
abuse against the Government, but more particularly against 
Aberdeen, who was singled out as the object of attack, and 
the persevering attempts to render him unpopular produced * 
a certain amount of effect. The Cabinet became divided as 
to the mode of carrying on the dispute and the negotiations, 
some being for what were called vigorous measures, that is, 
for threats and demonstrations of force which could only lead 
to immediate war, while others were for exhausting every 
attempt to bring about an accommodation and preserve 
peace. Something was known or suspected of these divis- 
ions, they were published and commented on with enormous 
exaggerations and the most unscrupulous violations of truth, 
and the Tory and Radical newspapers vied with each other 
in the violence of their denunciations of Aberdeen, and in 
a less degree, of Clarendon. : 

When this fury was at its height, the world was startled 
and astounded by the news of Palmerston’s resignation. It 
is needless to state here the history of that affair, which I 
have already recorded in ample detail. It was in vain that 
the ‘‘'Fimes” proclaimed that it was the Reform Bill and not 
the Eastern Question which was the cause of it. The state- 
ment was scouted with the utmost scorn, and the public in- 
credulity was confirmed when the ‘‘Morning Post,” which 
was notoriously devoted to Palmerston, asserted the direct 
contrary. Everybody imagined that the Government would 
go to pieces, that when Parliament met there would be pro- 
digious revelations, and that the Eastern Question with its 
supposed mismanagement would prove fatal to the Coalition 
Cabinet. The Derbyites were in raptures, and already 
counted on Palmerston as their own. Great as had been the 
public surprise and the exultation of the Carlton Club at 
Palmerston’s resignation, greater still was that surprise and 
the mortification and disappointment of the Carlton, when a 
few days afterward it was announced that Palmerston had 
changed his mind and was not going to resign. . Nobody 
could comprehend what it all meant, and ample scope was 
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afforded to every sort of econjeeture, and to all the statements 
and inventions that anybody chose to cirenlate. But as 
about the same time the Eastern affair progressed a step or 
two, and some energetic measures were adopted, the most 
plausible explanation was, that Palmerston had resigned 
because enough was not done, that the Government had been 
frightened into doing what he had before advised, and that, 
on their adopting his suggestion, he had consented to remain. 
In process of time the trnth began to ooze ont, but it never 
was completely known till Parliament met, and even then 
many people continued to believe that though the Reform 
Bill was the pretext, the Hastern Question was the real eause 
of Palmerston’s conduet. 

These threatening clonds cleared away. Aberdeen told 
Lord John nothing should induce him to resign after all the 
attaeks that had been made on him, and he would meet 
Parliament and defend himself. Lord John gave up his 
demands, and consented to go on leading the House of 
Commons, Palmerston agreed to swallow the Reform Bill, 
and at length Parliament met. Everybody was ravenous for 
the Blne Books, whieh as soon as possible were produeed. 
Their produetion was eminently servieeable to the Govern- 
ment, and though some eriticisms were made, and there 
were some desnltory attacks in both Honses, and the press 
eontinued to be as seurrilous and abusive as ever, the 
general impression was extremely favorable. Clarendon’s 
despatehes were highly approved of, and all fair and candid 
observers, including many who had fonnd fault with the 
Government before, declared that they were perfeetly satis- 
fied that our poliey had been wise and proper, and the: 
whole of the negotiations very ereditable to all who had 
been concerned in earrying them on. So little did the event 
correspond with the general expectation, that the Eastern 
Question, whieh had been considered to be the weak part of 
the Government, turned out to be its greatest strength; and 
the war which eventually broke out has been the prineipal 
eause of their being able to maintain themselves in power. 
It is now the fashion to say that if it were not for the war, 
they would have been turned out long ago. _It is eertainly 
true that their power in the House of Commons has heen 
limited to all that concerns the war, in respeet to which they 
have had no difficulty to contend with. The estimates have 
been granted without a semblance of opposition, and they 
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have received hearty and unanimous support in every meas- 
ure and every demand requisite for carrying on the war, 
nor, though exposed to some adverse criticism, have they 
been seriously assailed with regard to their diplomacy or 
their warlike preparations. 

But while this, which is the most essential, has also been 
their strongest point, on everthing else, without exception, 
they have been almost powerless, and the House of Commons 
has run riot with an independence and waywardness and a 
eaprice of which it would be impossible to find an example. 
The Government has had no majority on which it could 
depend, and it has never brought forward any measure 
which it could count upon carrying through. Obliged to 
withdraw many measures altogether, and to submit fo the 
alteration of others till they became totally different from 
what they originally proposed, their defeats have been innu- 
merable, and nobody seems to have the smallest scruple in 
putting them in a minority upon any occasion; at the same 
time it was very evident that the House of Commons was 
determined that they should continue in office, for when- 
ever any Vital question arose, or any vote which could be con- 
strued into a question of confidence, and therefore involved 
the existence of the Government, they were always sure of a 
majority, and the Derbyite opposition, while they were able 
to worry and insult them by partial defeats and by exposing 
their general weakness, found themselves miserably bafiled 
whenever they attempted anything which had a tendency to 
place the Government in serious embarrassment. The whole 
conduct of the Session, and the relations of the Government 
with the House of Commons, presented something certainly 
very different from what had ever been seen before in the 
memory of the oldest statesman, implied a total dissolution of 
party ties and obligations, and exhibited the Queen’s Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons as resolved into their separate 
elements, and acting toward each other in independent and 
often antagonistic capacities. Disraeli was always reproach- 
ing the Government with holding office on what he termed 
the unconstitutional principle of not being supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons, and of living from hand 
to mouth ; but though this was a plausible topic, he knew 
very well that no other government could be formed which 
could exist otherwise, and that the House of Commons, while 
it buffeted the Government about au gré de ses caprices, was 
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cept Dundas who gives credit to it. They are impatient for 
the termination of Dundas’s period of service, which will be 
in December, when Lyons will command the ficet. 
September 11th.—I went to The Grove on Friday, but 
was brought up on Saturday by gout, and detained in Lon- 
don ever since. We had much talk about a variety of things. 
The Prince is exceedingly well satisfied with his visit to the 
Emperor. The invitation to Windsor appears to have been 
publicly given in an after dinner speech. Clarendon said a 
great deal about the Government, its prospects and its difti- 
culties, and of the conduct and dispositions of different men 
in it, that the Peelites had all behaved admirably, and he 
has a very bigh opinion of Newcastle, who is able, laborious, 
and fair. He does not see so much of Aberdeen as he did 
last year while the question of peace or war was still pend- 
ing. He and Aberdeen do not very well agree, and there- 
fore Aberdeen does not come to the Yoreign Office as he used 
to do. asked him in what they differed, and what it was 
Aberdeen now wanted or expected. He said that Aberdeen 
was quite of opinion that a vigorous prosecution of the war 
afforded the best chance of restoring peace, and that he was 
as eager as anybody for the expedition of Sebastopol, but he 
was out of humor with the whole thing, took no interest in 
anything that was done, and instead of looking into all the 
departments and animating each as a Prime Minister should 
do, he kept aloof and did nothing, and constantly raised ob- 
jections to various matters of detail. In the Cabinet he 
takes hardly any part, and when differences of opinion arise 
he makes no effort to reconcile them, as it is his business to 
do. In short, though a very good and honorable man, he is 
eminently unfitted for his post, and in fact he feels this him- 
self, has no wish to retain it, but the contrary, and only 
does so because he knows the whole machine would fall to 
pieces if he were to resign. John Russell Clarendon thinks 
a necessity as leader of the House of Commons, but he is 
disgusted with his perpetual discontent and the bad influence 
exercised over him by his confidants, and he thinks he has 
not acted a generous part toward Aberdeen in suffering him 
to be attacked and vilified as he has been by his (John’s) 
followers and adherents, who endeavor to make a distinction 
between him and Aberdeen, which is equally unconstitutional 
on principle and false in fact. ‘The same thing applies to 
Palmerston, and they have neither of them stood forward as 
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health of both armies and of the prevalence of cholera both 
abroad and at home. The French particularly, who have. 
lost the most, are said to be completely demoralized and dis- 
heartened, and to abhor the war which they always disliked 
from the beginning. My present impression is that we shall 
come to grief in this contest ; not that we shall be beaten in 
the field by the Russians, but that between the unhealthy 
climate, the inaccessibility of the country, and the distance 
of our resources, Russia will be able to keep us at bay, and 
baffle our attempts to reduce her to submission. 

September 4th.—At The Grove for a couple of days, 
where I had much talk with Clarendon, and he showed me 
a great many papers about different matters: a very good 
letter written by Prince Albert to the King of Prussia, who 
had written to him a hypocritical letter, asking where the 
English and French fleets were going to winter, and whether 
he might depend on them in case he was attacked by Russia 
in the Baltic, which Clarendon said was a mere artifice to 
obtain knowledge of our plans, that he might impart them 
to the Emperor Nicholas, as he well knew he was in no dan- 
ger of being attacked by Russia. The Prince wrote an ex- 
cellent answer, giving him no information, and entering 
into the whole question of Prussian policy without reserve. 
He starts to-day to Boulogne, invited by a letter from the 
Emperor himself, beginning ‘Mon cher frére,” replied to 
very well and civilly by Prince Albert who began, ‘‘Sire et 
mon cher frére.” Clarendon said Aberdeen was as hot as 
any -one upon the Crimean expedition. 

They are not at all satisfied with Lord Raglan, whom 
they think oldfashioned and pedantic, and not suited to the 
purpose of carrying on active operations. They wanted him 
to make use of the Turkish hght cavalry, Bashi-Bazouks, 
who under good management might be made very service- 
able, but he would have nothing to say to them; and still 
more they are disgusted with his discouragement of the In- 
dian officers who have repaired to the army, and who are, in 
fact, the most efficient men there are. They look on Gen- 
eral Brown as the best man there, and have great expecta- 
tions of Cathcart. It is very curious that neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the commanders have the slightest information 
as to the Russian force in the Crimea or the strength of Se- 
bastopol. Some prisoners they took affirmed that there were 
150,000 men in the peninsula, but nobody believes that, ex- 
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quite determined to keep it alive, and not to allow any other 
to be substituted for it. At present it is difficult to see how 
this state of things is to be altered, and time alone can show 
whether great parties will again be formed, and governments 
be enabled to go on as in times past, powerful in a consistent 
and continual Parliamentary support, or whether a great 
change must be submitted to, and governments be content 
to drag on a precarious existence, taking what they can get 
from the House of Commons, and endeavoring to strengthen 
themselves by enlisting public opinion on their side. 

With regard to the prospects of this Government, much 
depends on the progress of the war; for though they have 
done their part and are not responsible for failure of success, 
they are sure to be strengthened by success or weakened by 
failure. But much depends also upon what passes in the 
Cabinet. John Russell, whose mind is in a state of chronic 
discontent which was suspended for a time, is again becom- 
ing uneasy and restless, and will soon begin making fresh 
difficulties. Then his Reform Bill, which he gave up so 
reluctantly, is still in his thoughts, and he will most likely 
insist upon bringing it forward again, a proposition which is 
sure to produce dissension in the Cabinet. 
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August 29th, 1854.—I have been out of town since the 
above was written ; at Grimston for York races, where Lord 
Derby was in high force and spirits, carrying everything be- 
fore him at the races, and not a word was ever uttered on 
politics. There is no news, but dreadful accounts of the 
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they ought to have done in Aberdeen’s defence, and claimed 
a joint responsibility with him in every act of the Govern- 
ment. We talked over what could possibly be done if Aber- 
deen did retire, and I suggested that be (Clarendon) might 
take his place, and that the rest would be more willing to 
accept him for the head of the Government than any other 
man. He expressed the greatest disinclination to this idea, 
to which he never could consent, bnt owned his present 
office was extremely agreeable to him and deeply interesting. 
Nevertheless, I do not think, if the case occurred and the 
place was offered to him consensu omnium, that his scruples 
would be insurmountable. 

So certain are they of taking Sebastopol that they have 
already begnn to discuss what they shall do with it when 
they have got it. Palmerston wrote Clarendon a long letter 
setting forth the various alternatives, and expressing his own 
opinion that the Crimea should be restored to the Turks. 
Clarendon is dead against this, and so, he told me, is Strat- 
ford. At Boulogne the Emperor and Neweastle agreed that 
the best course will be to oceupy the Crimea and garrison 
Sebastopol with a large force of English and French, and 
hold it en dépéé till they can settle something definitive ; and 
Clarendon leans to this arrangement, which will at least be 
a gain of time. 

London, September 19th.—At The Grove again last week, 
where as usual I heard a great deal of miscellaneous matters 
from Clarendon and read a great many despatches from 
different people. J asked him what the Prince had told him 
of his visit to Boulogne, and what his opinion was of the 
Emperor. He said the Prince had talked to him a great deal 
about it all at Osborne, and this is the substance of what 
he said as far as I recollect it: The Prince was very well 
satisfied with his reception ; the Emperor took him in his 
carriage ¢éte a téte to the great review, so that they con- 
versed together long and without interruption or witnesses. 
The Emperor seems to have talked to the Prince with 
more abandon and unreserve than is usual to him. The 
Prince was exceedingly struck with his extreme apathy and 
languor (which corresponds with what Thiers told me of 
him) and with his ignorance of a variety of matters which it 
peculiarly behoved him to know. He asked the Prince a 
great many questions abont the English Constitution and its 
working, relating to which the Prince gave him ample and 
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detailed explanation, and Clarendon said that all that he 
repeated as being said to the Emperor was as good, sound, 
and correct as it possibly could be. The Emperor said that 
he felt all the difficulties of his own position, and enlarged 
upon them with great freedom, particularly adverting, as 
one of them, to the absence of any aristocracy in France. 
The Prince, in reply to this, seems to have given him very 
judicions advice ; for he told him that any attempt to create 
an aristocracy in France resembling that of England must 
be a failure, the conditions and antecedents of the two 
countries being so totally dissimilar ; that he might confer 
titles and distinctions to any amount, and so surround him- 
self with adherents whom he had obliged, but that he had 
better confine himself to that and not attempt to do more. 
When they parted, the Emperor said he hoped it would not 
be the last time he should have the pleasure of seeing His 
Royal Highness, to which the Prince replied that he hoped 
not, and that he was charged by the Qneen to express her 
hope that he would pay her a visit at Windsor, and give her 
an opportunity of making the Empress’s acqnaintance, to 
which the Emperor responded ‘he should be very glad to 
see the Qneen at Paris.” This izsouctant reception of an in- 
vitation which a few months before he would have jumped 
at is very unaccountable, but it meant something, for it was 
evidently a mot @’ordre, because when the Prince took leave 
of Marshal Vaillant, he said he hoped he would accompany 
the Emperor to Windsor, where, though they could show no 
such military spectacle as the Emperor had shown him, they 
would do what they could, to which Vaillant replied, ‘‘ We 
hope to see Her Majesty the Queen and Your Royal High- 
ness at Paris.” There seems no disposition at present to give 
him the Garter which ig supposed to be the object of his 
ambition, and which Walewski is always suggesting. 

Clarendon is extremely disgusted at the conduct of Aus- 
tria and her declaration of neutrality, and he said that the 
complaints of the doings of the Austrians in the Principali- 
ties were not without foundation. Drouyn de Lhuys spoke 
very openly to Hiibner on the subject, and pitched into the 
Austrian Government without stint or reserve, and Cowley 
sent a despatch in which all he said was detailed, with the 
addition that it was Drouyn de Lhuys’ intention to embody 
it in a formal despatch to Bourqueney to be communicated 
to the Austrian Government. 
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September 22d.—The army has landed in the Crimea 
without opposition. It is difficult to conceive that the 
Russians should have been so utterly wanting in spirit, and 
so afraid to risk anything, as to let the landing take place 
without an attempt either by land or sea to obstruct it. 
They havea great fleet lying idle at Sebastopol, and though, 
if it had come out, its defeat and perhaps destruction would 
have been certain, it would have been better to perish thus, 
vitam in vulnare ponens, and inflicting damage on its enemy 
as it certainly might have done, than to remain ingloriously 
in harbor and wait to be taken or destroyed, as it infallibly 
will be when the town itself shall fall. Great indignation is 
expressed at the prospect of Napier’s returning from the 
Baltic without making any attempt on Cronstadt, or to per- 
form any exploit beyond the Bomarsund affair. He is de- 
tested by his officers, and they one and all complain that he 
has been so little adventurous, and maintain that more 
might have been done. The justness and correctness of 
this, time will show. 

October 2d.—At The Grove on Saturday, where I gener- 
ally pick up some scraps of information from Clarendon on 
one subject or another. On Saturday came the news that 
Sebastopol had been taken, which we did not believe a word 
of, but after dinner the same evening we got the telegraphic 
account of the victory gained on the 20th on the heights 
above the Alma, and yesterday Raglan’s telegraphic despatch 
was published. It is nervous work for those who have 
relations and friends in the army to hear of a ‘desperate 
battle” and severe loss, and to have to wait so many days for 
the details and casualties. The affair does not seem, so far 
as we can conjecture, to have been very decisive, when only 
two guns and a few prisoners were taken. If it had depended 
on St. Arnaud, the expedition would have put back even 
- after it had sailed; while actually at sea, St. Arnaud, who 
stated himself to be ill and unable to move, summoned a 
council of war on board the ‘‘ Ville de Paris.” The weather 
was so rough that it was determined that it would not be 
safe for Raglan to go, as with his own arm he could not get 
on board ; so Dundas went, and General Brown, and some 
other officer deputed by Raglan to represent himself, to- 
gether with the French Admiral. A discussion took place 
which lasted several honrs. St. Arnand strongly urged that 
the expedition should be put off till the spring, and he ob- 
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jected to all that was proposed as to the place of landing—in 
short, threw every obstacle he could in the way of the whole 
thing. Dundas and all the English officers vehemently 
protested against any delay and change of plan, and repre- 
sented the intolerable shame and disgrace of putting back 
after having actually embarked, and their opposition to the 
French general’s proposal was so vehement that he ended by 
giving way, rose trom his sick bed, and consented to go on. 
He declared that he only agreed to the place proposed for 
landing in consequence of the urgent representations of his 
allies, and this he wrote home to his own Government. 
He is a very incapable, unfit man, and Clarendon told me 
that his own army recognized the great superiority of Rag- 
lan to him, and that the French were all delighted with the 
latter. 

It seems that there was some misunderstanding as to the 
invitation given by the Prince to the Emperor at Boulogne, 
and the latter gives a very different account of what passed 
from that given by the Prince. The Emperor says that 
when he took leave of the Prince, he said, ‘‘I have not been 
able to give you such a reception as I could have wished, but 

ou asi am only occupying an hotel; if you will come to 

aris, where I should be delighted to receive the Queen, I 
could give her and yourself a more fitting reception ;” and 
then, he says, the Prince invited him to Windsor, which he 
only seems to have taken as a civility unavoidable under the 
circumstances. It is impossible to say which account is the 
true one, but I rather believe that of the Emperor to be 
correct. Clarendon wrote this to the Queen, whose answer 
I saw; she said the intention was to make the invitation 
something between a cordial invitation and a mere civility, 
which the Emperor might avail himself of or not, according 
to his convenience. However, Her Majesty says she thinks 
the matter stands very well as it is, and she desires it may 
be notified to the Emperor that the most convenient time 
for his visit, if he comes, will be the middle of November. 

The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Napoleon have both 
been strongly opposed to the Crimean expedition ; the lat- 
ter, they say, does nothing but cry, and is probably a poor 
creature and a poltroon. Iam surprised the Duke should 
be so backward ; however, I hope to hear he has done his 
duty in the field. The clamor against Dundas in the fleet is 
prodigious, and: the desire for his recall universal, but he 
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will stay out his time now, which will be up in December. 
It is the same thing against Napier in the Baltic ; he will 
come away as soon as the ice sets in, and next year Lyons 
will be sent in his place, as the war will then be principally 
carried on in the north. 

I think a storm will before long threaten the Government 
from the quarter of John Russell, who has been for some 
time at Minto. He wrote to Clarendon the other day, and 
alluded to the necessity of having an autumn session, to 
which Clarendon replied that he was not so fond of Parlia- 
ment as Lord John was, and deprecated very much any such 
measure. To this Lord John sent as odious and cantanker- 
ous an answer as I ever read, and one singularly illustrative 
of his character. He said that he was not fonder of Parlia- 
ment than other people, and bis own position in the Honse 
of Commons had not been such as to make him the more so, 
and that it had been rendered more disagreeable by the fact 
of the two morning papers which professed to support the 
Government being always personally hostile to him ; but, he 
went on, if we were fortunate enough to obtain a complete 
success in the Crimea, he did not see why he should not be 
at liberty to retire from this, which he thought the very 
worst government he had ever known. Of course, if there 
was any failure, he must remain to bear his share of the re- 
sponsibility of it. Clarendon was immensely disgusted, but 
wrote back a very temperate answer. He said that it was 
equally difficult to go on with him and without him, for the 
Whigs, though often very angry with him, would follow him 
and would not follow anybody else. He thinks, however, 
that he is in a state of mind to create all sorts of embarrass- 
ments, and particularly that he will propose to hring forward 
his Reform Bill again, the consequences of which nobody 
can foresee. He says Palmerston has behaved much _ better, 
for though he might complain, having been disappointed in 
certain objects he had (such as being War Minister), he has 
made no difficulties, and been very friendly. Clarendon 
confirmed what I had heard, that Aberdeen 1s in a state of 
great dejection and annoyance at the constant and virulent 
attacks on him in the press ; his mind is dejected by the ill- 
ness of his son, whom he never expects to see again, "and this 
renders him sensitive and fretful, and he is weak enough to 
read all that is written against him instead of treating it 
with indifference and avoiding to look at the papers whose 
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cea are day after day full of outrageous and random 
abuse. 

October 8th.—The whole of last week the newspapers 
without exception (but the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” particu- 
larly), with the ‘‘ Times” at their head, proclaimed the fall 
of Sebastopol in flaming and triumphant articles and with 
colossal type, together with divers victories and all sorts of 
details, all which were trumpeted over the town and circu- 
jated through the country. I never believed one word of it, 
and entreated Delane to be less positive and more cautious, 
but he would not hear of it, and the whole world swallowed 
the news and believed it. Very soon came the truth, and it 
was shown that the reports were all false. Anybody who 
was not run away with by an exaggerated enthusiasm might 
have seen the probability that reports resting on no good au- 
thority would probably turn out untrue, but the press took 
them all for gospel, and every fool follows the press. When 
the bubble burst, the rage and fury of the deluded and de- 
luding journals knew no bounds, and the ‘‘ Times” was 
especially sulky and spiteful. In consequence of a trifling 
error in a telegraphic despatch they fell on the Foreign 
Office and its clerks with the coarsest abuse, much to the 
disgust of Clarendon. 

October 20th.—At Newmarket all last week; very suc- 
cessful on paper, but won very little money. I am every day 
more confirmed in my resolution to get rid of my racehorses, 
but shall do it gradually and as opportunities occur, and 
then confine myself to breeding. The two objects I now have 
in view are this, and to get out of my office. I want to be 
independent, and be able to go where and do what I like for 
the short remainder of my life. I am aware that ‘‘man 
never is, but always to be blest,” and therefore when I have 
shaken off racing and office I may possibly regret both ; but 
my mind is bent on the experiment, and I fancy I can amuse 
myself with locomotion, fresh scenes, and dabbling in litera- 
ture selon mes petits moyens. Of politics I am heartily sick, 
and can take but little interest in either governments or the 
individuals who compose them; with the exception of Clar- 
endon I am on intimate and confidential terms with no one. 

Ever since the news came of the battle of the Alma, the 
country has been in a fever of excitement, and the news- 
papers have teemed with letters and descriptions of the 
events that occurred. Raglan has gained great credit, and 
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his march on Balaklava is considered a very able and judi- 
cious operation. Although they do not utter a word of com- 
plaint, and are by way of being fully satisfied with our allies 
the French, the truth is that the English think they did very 
little for the success of the day, and Burghersh told some 
one that their not pressing on was the cause (and not the 
want of cavalry) why the Russian guns were not taken, The 
French, nevertheless, have been well disposed to take the 
credit of the victory to themselves. 

Burghersh tells two characteristic anecdotes of Raglan. 
He was extremely put out at the acclamations of the soldiers 
when he appeared among them after the battle, and said to 
his staff as he rode along the line, in a melancholy tone, “I 
was sure this would happen.” He is a very modest man, 
and it is not in his nature any more than it was in that of 
the Duke of Wellington to make himself popular with the 
soldiers in the way Napoleon used to do, and who was conse- 
quently adored by them. The other story is that there were 
two French officers attached to headquarters—very good fel- 
lows—and that the staff were constantly embarrassed by the 
inveterate habit Raglan had of calling the enemy ‘“‘the 
French.” He could not forget his old Peninsular habits. 

In this war the Russians have hitherto exhibited a great 
inferiority in their conduct to that which they displayed in 
their campaigns from 1807 to 1812, when they fought the 
battles of Hylan and Borodino against Napoleon. The po- 
sition of Alma must have been much stronger than that of 
Borodino, and yet how much more stoutly the latter was 
defended than the former. Then their having allowed the 
allies to land Without molestation is inconceivable, and there 
is no doubt that they might have attacked Raglan with 
great effect as he emerged from the wood on his march to 
Balaklava, but all these opportunities they entirely neglected. 
I expect, however, that they will make a vigorous defence at 
Sebastopol, and that the place will not be taken without a 
bloody struggle and great loss of life. 

Within the last few days a very important question has 
arisen, the decision of which is a very difficult matter. It 
has been found that the commerce of Russia has not been 
materially diminished, as their great staples (hemp, etc.) have 
passed regularly through the Prussian ports, being brought 
there by land, and it is now desired to devise some means of 
putting an end to this exportation. Clarendon has written 
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to Reeve abont it, and Granville has obtained returns of the 
amount of hemp and linseed imported from Russia in past 
years and in the present, from which it appears that though 
there is a diminution it is not a very considerable one. The 
effect produced is only the inevitable consequence of the 
policy that was adopted deliberately and after great consid- 
eration at the beginning of the war; and how that policy is 
to be adhered to, and the consequences complained of pre- 
vented, is the problem to he solved. A blockade of the Prus- 
sian ports in the Baltic has been suggesied—a measure, as it 
seems to me, very questionable in point of right and political 
morality, and certain to be attended by the most momentous 
consequences. Such a measure may not be without prece- 
dent, or something resembling precedent ; hut no Power with 
anything like self-respect or pride could tamely submit to 
such an outrage and such an insult, and as it would certainly 
afford a casus belli, Prussia could hardly, without abandon- 
ing all claim to be considered a great Power, abstain from 
declaring war instanter ; and, whatever may be the senti- 
ments of the Prussian nation and of the Germans generally 
with regard to Russia, it is by no means unlikely that such 
an arbitrary and imperious proceeding would enlist the sym- 
pathies and the passions of all Germans without exception 
m opposition to us, and to France if she became a party 
to it. 

Newmarket.—Granville told me on Satnrday morning 
that he was much alarmed at the disposition evinced by John 
Russell, and he expects an explosion sooner or later. 

London, October 30th.—I returned last night and found 
a meeting of the Committee of Council settled for to-day, to 
consider the question of stopping Russian trade. Wilson has 
drawn up a paper in which he discusses the various modes 
of accomplishing this object, and_recommends that the 
Queen should forbid all trade with Russia, and prohibit the 
importation of Russian produce, and require certificates of 
origin for tallow, hemp, etc. John Russell writes word that 
he cannot attend the meeting, but is ready, though reluct- 
ant, to vote for Wilson’s proposal. Granville and Cardwell 
are both dead against it, after a discussion at the Council 
Office at which the majority were against the proposal. 

November 4th.—At The Grove from Wednesday to Satur- 
day; the Walewskis, Lavradios, Granvilles, Azeglio, and 
Panizzi were there, a pleasant party enough. Walewski 
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told me a curious thing which he said he knew to be true. 
We were talking of Nesselrode, and I asked if he knew what 
his present position was with the Kmporor. He said he 
had been out of favor, but latterly had resumed all his influ- 
ence and was very well at Court; that although in the be- 
ginning of the quarrel he had done his best to moderate the 
Emperor and to preserve peace, it was nevertheless true that 
he was perhaps the immediate canse of the war, which had 
turned upon the acceptance or refusal of the Turkish modi- 
fications of the Vienna Note; that when they arrived the 
Emperor was inclined to accept them, and that Nessel- 
rode dissuaded him from doing so, advising him to ad- 
here to the unaltered Note, not to listen to the modifications, 
and insisting that, 1f he did so, the allies would compel the 
Turks to waive their demands and to accept the Note in its 
original shape. Walewski also said that the Emperor was 
exceedingly incensed when the fatal circular, which made 
the Vienna Note an impossibility, was published. He said 
it was never intended for publication, and he found great 
fault with the document itself, insisted on knowing by whom 
it had been composed, and ordered the author to be brought 
before him. The man (whose name I forget) was not to be 
found, and events which pressed on drove it out of His Ma- 
jesty’s mind. 

Tn the ‘‘ Times” of yesterday appeared a very able letter 
of Bright’s with his view of the war, and the faults com- 
mitted by our Government in respect to it, which letter as 
nearly as possible expresses my own opinion on the subject. 
I have never agreed with those who fancy that by mere blus- 
ter we might have averted the war, but I think by more 
firmness toward not only Russia but toward Turkey, and 
still more toward the press and the public excitement here, 
together with a judicious employment of the resources of 
diplomacy, we might have prevented it. However, we are 
in for it, and I not only see no chance of getting soon out 
of it, but I do not feel the same confidence that everybody 
else does, that we are certain to carry it to a successful 
end. 

London, November 13th.—At Worsley all last week ; noth- 
ing was thonght of but the war, its events and vicissitudes. 
The tardiness of intelligence and the perplexity and agita- 
tion cansed by vague reports and telegraphic messages drive 
everybody mad; from excessive confidence, the public, al- 
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ways nose-led by the newspapers, is fallen into a state of 
alarm and discouragement. There is no end to the mischief 
which the newspapers and their correspondents have done, 
are doing, and no doubt will continne to do. There does 
not seem at this moment more reason to doubt that we shall 
take Sebastopol than there ever was, but the obstinate de- 
fence of the Russians indicates that its capture will not be 
effccted without a tremendous struggle and great sacrifice 
of life. Onthe other hand, the Russians, instead of despair- 
ing of being able to hold the place, are full of confidence that 
they will be able to protract their defence, till our losses, 
and still more the weather, will compel us to raise the siege, 
and then they expect to compel us to abandon the Crimea 
altogether, and to make our re-embarkation a dangerous 
and disastrous operation. It is to be hoped that such a 
calamitous result is not in store for us, but there is no dis- 
gnising from ourselves that we have got a much tougher and 
more difficult job on our hands than we ever contemplated, 
and that our success is by no means such a certainty as we 
have all along flattered ourselves that it would be ; for sup- 
posing we succeed in entering the place by storm, our work 
will then be not nearly done. Sebastopol is not invested, 
and when the Russian garrison finds itself no longer able to 
hold the place, there is nothing to prevent its evacuating it 
on the other side and effecting a junction with the main 
Russian army. We shall then have to reduce the forts ou 
the northern side, to put the place in a state of defence, and 
commence afresh campaign against Menschikoff in the cen- 
tre of the Crimea. All this presents an endless succession 
of difficulties, demanding large supplies and resources of all 
sorts which it will be no easy matter to afford. We are 
now talking of sending every soldier we possess to the scene 
of action, and expending our military resources to the last 
drop, leaving everything else at home and abroad to take 
care of itself, a course which nothing but an extreme neces- 
sity can justify, while at the same time it can not be denied 
that having gone so far we can not stop halfway, and having 
committed so large a part of our gallant army in this un- 
equal contest, we are bound to make the greatest exertions 
and sacrifices to prevent their being overwhelmed by any 
serious disaster. But this very necessity only affords fresh 
ground for condemning the rashness with which we plunged 
into such a war and exposed ourselves to such enormous 
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dangers, and incurred such large sacrifices for so inadequate 
an object. 

It is not very easy to ascertain what the feeling is in 
Russia about the war, but there is reason to believe that the 
nobles are getting very sick of it, and are very discontented 
with the Emperor, not so much for having engaged in it as 
for the manner in which it has been carried on. At St. 
Petersburg there prevails an intense hostility to us, and 
great wrath against Anstria, and instead of yielding, or any 
thought of it, the notion is that they mean to redouble their 
efforts next year, and bring into the field far greater forces 
than they have yet done. I perceive that the question of the 
disposal of the Crimea (when we get it) is still undecided. 
Some fancy that we ought to hold it, as a great advantage 
to have the power of offering it back to Russia when the 
question of peace arises. I am more inclined to the other 
view, of destroying the place, and if possible the harbor, 
and, after carrying off or destroying all the ships, to abandon 
the peninsula and leave the Russians to reoccupy it if they 
please. This would be very consistent with the object with 
which the war was professedly undertaken, and the Crimea, 
without Sebastopol and without a fleet, would be no longer 
formidable to Turkey for many a year to come; but no donbt 
there would be difficulty in this as in any arrangement, and 
much difference of opinion, not unlikely to produce dissen- 
sion, among our allies and ourselves. ‘There is good reason to 
believe that our late naval attack on the forts was a blunder, 
and that it did no good whatever. If Lyons had been in 
command, he probably would have declined to make it, and 
he conld have ventured to exercise his own discretion, which 
Dundas could not. Then it was very badly arranged, and 
this was the fault of the French Admiral, who at the last 
moment insisted on altering the plan of attack, and (con- 
trary to the advice of all his officers) Dundas gave way to 
him. In this, however, it is not fair to blame the English 
Adiniral, who may have acted wisely ; for his position was 
delicate and difficult, and he had to consider the alliance of 
the countries and the harmonious action of the two fleets, as 
well as the particular operation. 

November 14th.—Yesterday morning we received tele- 
graphic news of another battle, from which we may expect 
a long list of killed and wounded. ‘The affair of the 25th, 
in which our light cavalry was cut to pieces, secms to have 
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been the result of mismanagement in some quarter, and the 
blame must attach either to Lucan, Cardigan, Captain Nolan 
who was killed, or to Raglan himself. Perhaps nobody is 
really to blame, but, if any one be, my own impression is that 
itis Raglan. He wrofe the order, and it was his business to 
make it so clear that it could not be mistaken, and to give 
it conditionally, or with such discretionary powers as should 
prevent its being vigorously enforced under circumstances 
which he could not foresee, or of which he might have no 
cognizance. 

It is evidently the plan of the Russians to wear out the 
allied armies by incessant attacks and a prolonged defence, 
sacrificing enormous numbers of men which they can afford, 
but considering that they gain on the whole by the dispro- 
portionate, but still considerable, losses they inflict upon us. 
It is quite ou the cards, if they can keep up the spirit of 
their men, who show great bravery though they cannot stand 
against our’s, that they may cunetando restituere rem, and 
compel us at last to raise the siege, and at St. Petersburg 
they are very confident of this result. Here, though people 
are no longer so confident and elated as they were, no human 
being doubts of our ultimately taking the town. 

Yesterday we had rather an amusing scene in the Court 
of Exchequer at the nomination of sheriffs, which does not 
often supply anything lively. The Head of Cains College, 
Cambridge, and this year Vice-Chancellor, was on the list, 
and Judge Alderson vehemently protested against his remain- 
ing there. A long discussion ensued, in which almost every- 
body took part, whether his name should be kept on or not, 
and if he should be struck off the roll. At last Alderson 
moved he should be struck off, to which somebody moved as 
an amendment (a course I suggested) that he should be omit- 
ted, but not struck off. It was to be put to the vote, wheu 
I asked if Alderson himself could vote, whether it was not 
a meeting of the Privy Council, at which the judges attended 
to give in names for sheriffs, and that Privy Councillors only 
could vote as to the choice of them. Alderson vehemently 
denied this view, and asserted that it was no meeting of the 
Privy Council, the proof of which was that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took precedence of the Lord President, and 
that the puisne judges had a right to vote. They then de- 
sired to see the Act of Richard II., which the Chancellor ex- 
amined and read out, and afterward he gave it as his opinion 
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that the judges could vote, and this opinion was acquiesced 
in by the rest. Ultimately they all agreed, Alderson in- 
cluded, to accept the course 1 had proposed, and the Doc- 
tor’s name was omitted from the list, but not struck off the 
roll. 

November 15th.—The Duke of Bedford tells me that Lord 
John is in a better frame of mind than was apprehended not 
long ago, by no means satisfied with his own situation, and 
complaining of much that appertains to the Government, but 
conscious that his position can not be altered at present, and 
not at all disposed by any captious conduct to break up or 
endanger the Government itself. With regard to Reform 
he is extremely reasonable, feeling the difficulty of his own 
antecedents in regard to the question ; he is ready to conform 
himself to the necessities of the case, and does not think of 
urging anything unreasonable and impracticable. He is 
naturally enongh very anxious that the Government should 
manage their affairs in Parliament better this year than last, 
and not expose themselves to so many defeats and the mor- 
tification of having their measures rejected or spoilt, and his 
notion seems to be that they should introduce and announce 
fewer measures, only such as are urgent and generally de- 
sired, and such as they may reasonably expect to carry, and, 
having taken that course, to stand or fall by them ; this is 
the wisest and most becoming course, and I hope it will be 
adhered to and succeed. Its success depends very much on 
Lord John’s own conduct, and the way in which he treats 
the Whig and Liberal party. I hear nothing of the inten- 
tions and expectations of the Opposition, but Lyndhurst 
tells me he considers them extinct as a party and in no con- 
dition to get into power. He spoke very disparagingly of 
Disraeli, and said his want of character was fatal to him, 
and weighed down all his eleverness. 

November 16¢th.—A telegraphic despateh arrived from 
Raglan with account of the battle of the 5th,’ from whieh 
we learn only that we were entirely successful in repulsing 
the Russian attack, but that our loss was very great. An- 
other long interval of suspense to be succeeded by woe and 
mourning ; but besides the private misery we have to wit- 
ness, the aggregate of the news fills me with the most dismal 
forebodings. Raglan says the Russian force was even greater 
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than at Alma, and vastly superior to his own. Menschikoff 
says that be is assembling all his forces, aud preparing to 
take the offensive, that their numbers are very superior, and 
he confidently announces that he shall wear us out, and that 
our army cannot escape him. Ido not see how the siege is 
to be continued by an army itself besieged by a superior 
force and placed between two fires. The reinforcements 
cannot possibly arrive in time, and even if they were all 
there now, they would not be sufficient to redress the bal- 
ance. I dread some great disaster which would be besides a 
great disgrace. Whether every exertion possible has been 
made here to reinforce Raglan, or whether anything more 
could have been done, I cannot pretend to say; but if mat- 
ters turn out ill there will bea fine clamor, and principally 
from those rash and impatient idiots who were so full of 
misplaced confidence, and who insisted on precipitating our 
armies on the Crimea, and on any and every part of the Rus- 
sian territory, withont knowing anything of the adequacy of 
our means for such a contest. To overrate the strength and 
power of the allies, and to underrate that of Russia on her 
own territory, has been the fault and folly of the English 
public, and if they find themselves deceived in their caleula- 
tions and disappointed in their expectations, their rage and 
fury will. know no bounds, and be lavished on everybody but 
themselves. In the height of arrogance few exceptions were 
found to those who imagined it would be quite easy to ernm- 
ple up Russia, and reduce her to accept such terms as we 
might choose to impose upon her. All the examples which 
history furnishes were disregarded, and a general belief pre- 
vailed that Russia would be unable to oppose any effectual 
or prolonged resistance to our forces combined. When the 
successes of the Turks at the beginning of the war became 
known, this confidence not unnaturally became confirmed, 
and boundless was the contempt with which the Russians 
were treated ; and the bare idea of granting peace to the 
Emperor except on the most ruinous and humiliating terms 
was scouted. We now see what sort of a fight the Russians 
can make; and though the superhuman valor and conduct 
of our troops still inspire confidence and forbid despair, it is 
evident that we have rashly embarked in a contest which 
from the nature of it must be an unequal one, and that we 
are placed in a position of enormous difficulty and danger. 
November 23d.—Last week at Savernake and at The 
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Grange ; came back on Tuesday; and yesterday morning 
arrived the despatches with an account of the furious battle 
of Inkerman, in which, according to Raglan’s account, 8,000 
English and 6,000 French resisted the attack of 60,000 Rus- 
sians, and eventually defeated and drove them back with 
enormous loss, onr own loss being very great. The accounts 
of Raglan and Canrobert do not quite agree as te the num- 
bers engaged, but, admitting that there may be some exag- 
geration in the estimate of the numbers of the Russians and 
of their loss, it still remains one of the most wonderful feats 
of arms that was ever displayed ; and, gallantly as our troops 
have always behaved, it may be doubted if they ever evinced 
such constancy and heroism as on this occasion—certainly 
never greater. My brother lost his youngest and favorite 
son in this battle—a boy of 18, who had only landed in the 
Crimea a few weeks before, and who was in a great battle 
for the first and last time. This is only one of innumerable 
instances of the same kind, and half England is in mourn- 
ing. It is dreadful to see the misery and grief in which so 
many are already plunged, and the universal terror and agi- 
tation which beset all who have relations engaged in the war. 
But the nation is not only as warlike as ever, but if possible 
more full of ardor and enthusiasm, and thinking of nothing 
but the most lavish expenditure of men and money to carry 
on the war; the blood that has been shed appears only to 
animate the people, and to urge them to fresh exertions. 
This is so far natural that I, hating the war, feel as strongly 
as anybody that, now we are in it, and our soldiers placed in 
great jeopardy and peril, it is indispensable to make every 
possible exertion to relieve them; and I am therefore anx- 
ious for ample reinforcements being sent ont to them, that 
they may not be crushed by overwhelming force. 

In reading the various and innumerable narratives of 
the battle, and the comments of the ‘‘ correspondents,” it is 
impossible to avoid coming to some conclusions which may 
nevertheless be erroneous ; and I have always thought that 
people who are totally ignorant of military matters, and 
who are living at ease at home, should not venture to criti- 
cise operations of which they can be no judges, and the con- 
duct of men who cannot explain that conduct, and who are 
nobly doing their duty aceording to their own judgment, 
which is more likely to be right than any opinions we can 
form. With this admission of fallibility, it still strikes me 
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that there was a lack of military genius and foresight in the 
recent operations. It is asserted that our position was open 
and undefended, that Genera] Evans had recommended that 
precautions should be taken and defences thrown np, all of 
which was neglected, and nothing done, and hence the sad 
slaughter which took place. This was Raglan’s fault, if any 
fault there really was. It is admitted that no tactical skill 
was or could be displayed, and the battle was won by sheer 
courage and firmness. Then Catheart seems to have made 
a false and very rash move which cost his own life and 500 
men besides. ‘These are melancholy reflexions, and the facts 
prove that we have no Wellingtons in our army now. 

November 26¢h.—Government have determined to call Par- 
liament together on the 12th of December, though it stands 
prorogued to the 14th. This is done under the authority of 
an Act, 37th George TIT. ch. 120. In the present state of 
affairs they are quite right, and it is better for them to havo 
fair Parliamentary discussion than clamor and the diatribes 
of the press ont of doors. The ‘‘ Times,” as usual, has been 
thundering away about reinforcements, and urging the 
despatch of troops that do not exist and cannot be created 
ina moment. I had a great battle with Delane the other 
day about it, and asked why he did not appeal to the French 
Government, who have boundless military resources, instead 
of to our’s who have none at all, and accordingly yesterday 
there was a very strong article entirely about French re- 
inforcements. 

In the course of our talk he did, I must confess, make 
some strong charges against the Government, and particu- 
larly Newcastle. He complained that after the expedition 
was sent to the Crimea they remained idle, and made no at- 
tempt to form an army of reserve or to send continual re- 
inforcements to supply the casualties which everybody knew 
must occur, and this istrue. Again, when he returned from 
the East? he went to Newcastle and urged him to make an 
immediate provision of wooden houses against the winter, 
which would in all probability be required, and he suggested 
that this should be done at Constantinople, where, all the 
houses being built of wood and the carpenters very skilful, 
it might easily be done at a comparatively small expense, 
and whence the conveyance was expeditious and cheap. His 


1[Mr. Delane had gone to the theatre of war in the autumn, and was there 
with Mr. Kinglake, the brilliant historian of the Crimean War.] 
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advice was not taken ; nothing was done, and now that the 
winter is come, and the troops are already exposed to dread- 
ful suffering and privation, the work is begun here, where 
it will cost four times as much and, when done, will require 
an enormous time to convey the houses to the Crimea, be- 
sides taking up the space that is urgently required for other 
purposes. I was obliged to confess that this was inexcusable 
negligence and bluudering, and I repeated what had passed 
to Granville last night, who could make no defence, and 
only said that Neweastle, with many merits, bad the fault 
of wishing to do everything himself, and therefore much 
was not done at all; and that the fact was, nobody ever 
imagined we should be reduced to sneh straits, and there 
was a universal belief that all would have been over in the 
Crimea before this, and that such things would not be re- 
quired. Iam afraid Newcastle, who is totally ignorant of 
military affairs of every sort, is not equal to his post, and 
hence the various deficiences; ror is Siduey Herbert much 
better—very well both of them in ordinary times, but with- 
out the ability or the resource necessary to deal with such 
an emergency as the present. 

I saw a letter yesterday from Charles Windham, a Q.-M.- 
General on poor Catheart’s staff, with an aecount of the 
battle, and he says that if, directly after the mareh on 
Balaklava, Sebastopol had been assaulted, it mnst have been 
taken. ‘This corresponds with the reports of Russian de- 
serters, who declare that there were only 2,000 men in the 
place after the battle of Alma. There is always so much 
difference of opinion and fault finding in such affairs that it 
is not easy to come to a sound conclusion thereupon. 

November 29th.—My surviving nephew arrived from the 
Crimea yesterday morniug. He gave me an account of the 
battle, and denies that General Catheart ever refused, or 
was ever offered, the aid of General Bosquet, as has been 
stated. He says that Cathcart was not in command, and it 
was not therefore to him that the offer would have been 
made, and that Cathcart did not go into action till he was 
sent for by General Pennefather, when he got his Division 
out, and went on the field. THe was killed quite early, about 
twenty minutes after he reached the field of battle. My 
nephew confirms what has been said about the non-fortifica- 
tion of the position, which seems to have been an enormous 
blunder, against which most of the Generals of Division 
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remonstrated. He says Cathcart was opposed to the expe- 
dition to the Crimea, not thiking they were strong enough, 
and he strongly advised, and in opposition to Raglan, that 
the place shonld be attacked immediately after the battle of 
Alma, while the Russians were still panic struek, and before 
they had time to fortify the town on the south side. He 
says he left the army in good health and spirits, but not ex- 
pecting to take Sebastopol this year. Their sufferings had 
not been very great, thongh it was a hard life—plenty to 
eat, but mostly salt meat. He thinks, though the French 
behaved very gallantly and their arrival saved the army, 
that they might have done more than they did; and a body 
of them that came late on the tield actually never stirred 
and did nothing whatever. 

In the evening I met Clarendon at the Travellers’, and 
had a long talk with him about all sorts of things. He has 
been much disturbed at the ‘‘Times,” especially as to two 
things—its violent abuse of Austria and its insertion of a 
letter from the Crimea, reflecting severely on Prince Napo- 
leon. With regard to Austria it is peculiarly annoying, be- 
cause we are now on the point of concluding a tripartite 
Treaty which is actually on its way to Vienna, and in a day 
or two it will be decided whether she signs it or not; and 
nothing is more ealeulated to make her hang baek than 
such articles in the ‘‘Times.” Then as to Prince Napo- 
leon, it has annoyed the Emperor and all his family beyond 
expression, and to sueh a degree that Drouyn de Lhuys has 
written an official letter to Walewski about it—a very proper 
and reasonable letter, but still expressing their vexation, and 
entreating that such attacks may, if possible, be prevented 
for the future. 

We talked over Lord Raglan and his eapacity for com- 
mand, and we both agreed that he had given no proofs of 
his fitness for so mighty a task. Clarendon said he was 
struck with the badness of his private letters, as he had been 
from the beginning by those from Varna, showing that he 
had evidently not a spark of imagination, and no originality. 
We both agreed -that it would never do to hint a doubt about 
his merits or capacity, and at all events that he is probably 
equal to anybody likely to be opposed to him. His personal 
bravery is conspicuous, and he exposes himself more than he 
ought. It is said that one of his aides-de-camp remon- 
strated with him and received a severe rebuff, Raglan telling 
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him to mind his own business, and if he did not like the fire 
to go to the rear. Clarendon says there is no chance of tak- 
ing Sehastopol this year, nor of taking it at all till we have 
an army strong enough to drive the Russians out of the 
Crimea. For this, 150,000 men would be required to make 
it a certainty ; but with this force, no Russian army, how- 
ever numerous, could resist the allies, and then the place 
would fall. This is a distant prospect. I expressed my 
wonder at the Russians being able to obtain supplies, and he 
said they got them from the Don and from Kertch. 
December 5th.—I was at Middleton on Saturday and re- 
turned yesterday. There I saw a letter from Stafford, who 
is at Constantinople tending the sick and wounded, writing 
for and reading to them, and doing all the good he can—a 
very wise and benevolent way of re-establishing his repuita- 
tion and making his misdeeds at the Admiralty forgotten." 
He says he had heard so much of the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the soldiers, and of the bad state of the hospitals, 
that he resolved to go there and judge for himself of the 
truth of all that had been written and asserted on the sub- 
ject; that he did so, and found the very worst accounts 
exceeded by the reality, and that nothing could be more 
frightful and appalling than it all was. It had greatly im- 
proved, but still was bad enough. The accounts published 
1 the ‘ Times,” therefore, turn out to be true, and all the 
aid that private charity could supply was no more than was 
needed. I believe there has been no lack of zeal and hu- 
manuity here, but a great deal of ignorance and inexperience, 
and, above all, culpable negligence on the part of Lord 
Stratford, who had carte blanche trom the Government as 
to expense, and who, after having done his best to plunge us 
into this war, might at least have given his time and atten- 
tion to provide relief for the victims of it ; bnt it seems that 
from some fit of ill-temper he has chosen to do nothing, and 
evinced nothing but indifference to the war itself and all its 
incidents ever since it broke out. This I am assured is the 
case. His wife has been very active and humane, and done 
all she could to assist Miss Nightingale in her mission of 


1 (Mr, Auzustus Stafford had been Secretary to the Admiralty under Lord 
Derby's first Administration, where he was supposed not to have done well; 
but when the accounts arrived of the sufferings and privations of the army in 
the dreadful winter of 1854~55, Mr. Stafford was one of the first. persons to go 
out and endeavor to relieve the deplorable eondition ot the iene 
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benevolence and charity. But to return to Stafford’s letter. 
He says that while nothing could exceed the heroism of our 
soldiers, the incapacity of their chiefs was equally conspicu- 
ous, and that the troops had no confidence in their leaders ; 
he adds, it is essential to give them a good general if the 
war goeson. This, and much more that I have heard, con- 
firms the previous impression on my mind that Raglan is 
destitute of military genius or skill, and quite unequal to 
the command of a greatarmy. It does not appear, however, 
that the enemy are better off than we are in this respect, and 
we do not know that in England a better general would now 
be found. The man, Stafford says, in whom the army-seem 
to have the greatest confidence is Sir Colin Campbell. All 
this is very serions, and does not tend to inspire a great ex- 
pectation of glorious results. From what Clarendon said to 
me it is evident that he does not think much of Raglan, but 
it would never do to express any doubt of his ability or of 
his measures in public. Delane told me yesterday that he 
had reccived letters without end in this sense, and that he 
entertained the same donbts that [ did, but should take care 
not to give utterance to them in the ‘‘ Times.” This reserve 
is the more necessary and even just because, after all, the 
opinions may not be well fonnded ; and, as it is impossible 
to change the command, it is very desirable not to weaken 
the authority and self-confidence of the General by casting 
doubts upon his conduct of the war. 

December 11th.—For the last week the Austrian Treaty 
has occupied everybody’s thonghts, though, as the exact 
terms of it are not yet known, people do not very well know 
what to expect from it. The great question that lies behind 
it is, whether Prussia will follow in the wake of Austria, and 
the rest of Germany with her. If all Germany joins the 
Allies it seems absolutely impossible that Russia should offer 
any effectual resistance to such a combination of forces ; and 
it will then be to he seen what impression can be made on an 
Empire which, with many political deficiencies, nature has 
made so strong for defensive purposes, and, if the contest 
continues, whether the opinions and object of the Allies will 
not diverge and ultimately break up the alliance. 

Bright has published his letter in a penny form (or some- 
body has done it for him) with piéces justificatives extracted 
from the Blue Books and from other sources, and in my 
opinion he makes out a capital and unanswerable case. He 
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does not, indeed, prove, nor attempt to prove, that the Km- 
peror of Russia is in the right absolutely, but he makes out 
that he is in the right as against England and France, and 
he shows up the conduct of the Western Powers very success- 
fully. But in the present temper of the country, and while 
the war fever is still raging with undiminished violence, all 
appeals to truth and reason will be totally unavailing. Those 
who entertain such opinions either wholly or in part do not 
dare to avow them, and all are hurried along in the vortex. 
I do not dare to avow them myself ; and even for holding my 
tongue, and because I do not join in the senseless clamor 
which everywhere resounds, I am called ‘‘a Russian.” The 
progress of the contest has changed the nature of public 
opinion, for now its principal motive is the deep interest 
taken in the success of our arms and the safety of tbe band 
of heroes who have been fighting in the Crimea. This is, 
of course, right and patriotic, and a feeling which must be 
common to those who have been against, and those who have 
been for the war. 

Panshanger, December 14th.—The debates on Tuesday 
night were on the whole satisfactory, and not bad for the 
Government. Derby made a slashing, effective philippic on 
the text of ‘‘ Too late,” asserting that the fault of the Gov- 
ernment had been that they bad done everything too late. 
Newcastle answered him, but was dull and feeble, totally 
mnequal to meet Derby in debate. His case was not bad, 
but he could not bandle it with effect. Government did 
better in the Commons, where Sidney Herbert made a capi- 
tal speech, and produced a very good case in a very complete 
and satisfactory manner. Le proved that reinforcements 
had been sent out month after month, and that they had 
never folded their hands and stood still as Derby charged 
them with having done. All the rage for the war which 1s 
apparent in the country was manifested in both Houses, 
According to present appearances, there will be very little 
done on the part of the Opposition against the Government 
during this short session, 

December 1%th.—These smooth appearances were deceit- 
ful, for the Government met with an unexpected and violent 
opposition to their Foreign Enlistment Bill, and only car- 
ried the second reading by a majority of 12. Ellenborough, 
puffed up with conceit and soured by disappointment and 
the nullity of his position, commenced a furious attack on 
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this bill im an able speech replete with bitterness and sar- 
casm. Derby, too happy to join in any mischief, brought 
the support or his party, and a debate ensucd, in which, as 
usual, the speaking of Hilenborough and Derby gave them 
the advantage, but the Government got a majority enough 
for their purpose. The bill itself is very unpopular, nobody 
can tell why, except that all sorts of misrepresentations were 
made about it the first night, and people have not yet been 
undeceived. I doubt if it was worth while to bring in such 
a bill, but it is certain if they had not done so, and imme- 
diately, they would have been furiously reproached by those 
who oppose them now, and above all accused of being ‘too 
late.” The imprudent speech which Jobn Russell made 
about Austria the first night elicited a violent attack on him 
in the ‘‘ Times,” which is sure to have put bim io very bad 
humor. The speech and the attack were equally unjustifi- 
able and mischievous. I have no idea why he said whai he 
did, unless it was for the sake of appearing to fall in with 
the vulgar prejudice against Austria. 

December 18th.—The dislike of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill is very general, but nobody can give any reason for their 
opposition to it.4 It is, however, so great that it is not cer- 
tain that it can be carried throngh the House of Commons, 
and so little is the Government cared for that I doubt many 
being found who will incur the resentment of their constitu- 
ents or give an unpopular vote to save them. If they should 
be beaten, I think they must go out. John Russell is in 
a bad disposition of mind, as may be gathered from his 
entourage, who are in rabid opposition. Lord John, how- 
ever, will probably do what he can to make this measure go 
down, as I find he is himself the anthor of it; but I much 
doubt if he would care for the Government being broken up, 
and he is not unlikely to regard such a catastrophe as the 
event best calculated to restore him to the post he so much 
covets. It is certainly possible that Derby, conscious he 
could not make a Government himself, would offer to sup- 
port the Whig seetion of this Cabinet with all the Peelites 
eliminated from it, and that an attempt might be made to 
form a Government with Lord John, Palmerston, and per- 

a ee object of the Foreign Enlistment Bill was to enable the Government 
to enlist 15,000 foreigners in the British army to be drilled in this country. It 
was denounced and opposed especially in the House of Lords as a dangerous 
and unconstitutional measure, but it eventually passed, and a considerable num- 
ber of Germans were enlisted under it.] 
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haps Ellenborongb. However, all this is vague speculation, 
and not worth following out. 

December 20th. —Government got a majority of 39, better 
than was expected. Lord John threatened to resign if he 
was beaten. The debate will not do them much good when 
it is read, nor serve to render their measure more popular. 
Everybody thinks the whole affair has been grossly misman- 
aged, and that, instead of making a mystery of their inten- 
tions, they ought to have thrown out such intimations of 
them as would have elicited public opinion ; but the truth 
is, not one of them had the least suspicion that the measure 
would meet with any resistunce or even objection, nor would 
there have been any if Ellenborough had not started the 
hare, and then Derby and his party joyfully availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to do mischief, and joined in the 
cry. When the bill was announced, Derby never dreamt of 
opposing it. The arguments against the measure seem to 
me very plausible, except the constitutional one, which is all 
stuff, and in which none of those who urge it are sincere; 
on the other band, the former precedents do not apply in 
this case. The best argument for it is, that Raglan wants 
trained men as soon as possible, and complains that they 
send nothing but boys, who are of little use at first, and who 
die in great numbers under the hardships and privations the 
climate and the operations inflict on them. Not only were 
the Government totally unconscious of the opposition they 
should encounter, but, when they found the steam was get- 
ting up, they neglected to enter into such explanations and 
make out such a case as might, if well done, have extin- 
guished dissension in the beginning. All this displays a 
want of prudence and foresight, for in a matter of such im- 
portance it is not enough to say that they did not expect any 
fault to be fonnd with their proposal, and they ought to have 
employed some means to see what was likely to be thought 
of it before they committed themselves to 1t. They ought 
to have ascertained how it was to be carried into effect, and 
if they could count upon its success, and to be able to give 
Parliament some assurance of it, instead of saying they had 
taken no initiative steps ont of affected deference to consti- 
tutional scruples, and knew not how they were to get the 
men they are asking for. Jt seems the general opinion of 
their own friends that they have mismanaged their case, and 
plunged into a difficulty they might have avoided. The best 
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way of avoiding it would have been to raise a regiment or 
two without applying to Parliament at all, mustered and 
arrayed them at Malta or at Heligoland, or wherever they 
pleased out of England, and sent them off as an experiment 
to the Crimea. Then, if they had done good service, and 
Raglan had expressed his satisfaction and asked for more, 
they might have raised any number and landed them here 
without cavil or objection ; but to have adopted this course 
they must have seen the necessity of feeling their way, waich 
not one of them did. The great complaint now is the want 
of organisation and good arrangement in the Crimea, and 
generally at and about the seat of war, the confusion that 
has taken place in forwarding and distributing supplies, and 
the want of all expedients for facilitating the service in its 
various branches. ‘There is much truth in all this, but the 
responsibility for it rests npon Raglan, who, if he had been 
of a prompt and energetic character, would have looked to 
these things, seen what was wanting, and have taken care to 
provide everything and set the necessary machinery in mo- 
tion. He had carte blanche from the Government as to 
money and everything else, and, if he had concerted what 
was necessary with Stratford, and insisted on his exerting 
himself, I believe none of the complaints would have been 
made, and none of the deficiencies have been found. This 
is what the Duke of Wellington would have done, and his 
despatches are full of proofs that it is what he was always 
doing. 

December 24th.—The third reading of the Enlistment Bill 
carried by 38, after a very fine speech from Bright, con- 
sisting of a part of his letter with its illustrations. In 
my opinion this speech was unanswerable, and no attempt 
was made to answer it. He was very severe on both Lord 
John and Palmerston. It is impossible that such reasoning 
as Bright’s should not make some impression in the country ; 
but I do not think any reasoning however powerful, or any 
display of facts however striking, can stem the torrent of 
public opinion, which still clamors for war and is so burn- 
ing with hatred against Russia that no peace could be 
deemed satisfactory, or even tolerable, that did not humble 
Russia to the dust and strip her of some considerable 
territory. Yesterday the “Times” ventured on an article 
against Raglan as the cause of the disorder and confusion 
and consequent privations which prevail in the army. 
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Delane wrote to me about it, and said he was aware he 
should be bitterly reviled for speaking these truths. I agree 
entirely with what he said, and see no reason why the saddle 
should not be put upon the right horse. 

The Grove, December 31st, 1854.—The last day of one of 
the most melancholy and disastrous years I ever recollect. 
Almost everybody is in mourning, and grief and despair over- 
spread the land. At the beginning of the year we sent forth 
an army amidst a tumult of joyous and triumphant antici- 
pation, and everybody full of confidence and boasting and 
expecting to force the Emperor Nicholas in the shortest 
possible time humbly to sue for peace, and the only question 
was, what terms we should vouchsafe to grant him, and how 
much of his dominions we should leave him in possession 
of. Such presumptuous boasting and confidence bave been 
signally humbled, and the end of this year sees us deploring 
the deaths of friends and relations without number, and our 
army perishing before the walls of Sebastopol, which we are 
unable to take, and, after bloody victories and prodigies of 
valor, the Russian power hardly as yct diminished or im- 
paired. All last week I was at Hatchford with Lord Grey, 
when we did nothing but talk over the war, its management 
and mismanagement, Raglan, ete. Grey’s criticisms are 
clever and not unfair, far from favorable to the Government, 
but detesting Derby, of whom he has the worst opinion, 
formed from a very ancient date and upon long experience 
of his character and conduct. Grey’s idea is that there has 
been much mismanagement here and still greater on the spot, 
and that Raglan is quite incompetent and, as far as we can 
see, nobody else any better. The opinion about Raglan 
appears to be rapidly gaining ground, and the Ministers 
lave arrived at the same conclusion. 

I came here yesterday to mcet Cowley, come over for a 
few days from Paris, and to have a talk with him and 
Clarendon. Cowley says that the alliance between the two 
countries is very hollow, and in fact there is nobody in France 
really friendly to us except the Emperor, Persigny, and 
perhaps Drouyn de Lhuys. The Emperor is bent on pursu- 
ing the war with vigor, and is sensible of the importance to 
himself of the French flag being triumphant. I asked him 
what they thought of our armies and our generals; he said 
from the Emperor downward they had the bighest admira- 
tion for the wonderful bravery of the troops, but the greatest 
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contempt for the military skill of the commanders, and for 
all our arrangements and savoir faire. He told us the follow- 
ing anecdote as a proof of the blundcring way in which our 
affairs are conducted. Newcastle wrote to him lately to beg 
he would ask the French Government to give us a model of 
certain carts their army used: in the Crimea, the like of which 
our -people there had applied to him for. The French 
Minister replied that he could give drawings, but had no 
model; bunt at the same time he advised us not to think of 
having similar ones, as these carts are so ill adapted for. the 
purpose that they had discarded them, and had ordcred 
others and better ones to be made, which were now in course 
of construction at Malta. So that we propose to get these 
machines without finding out whether they are suitable or 
not, while the French supply themselves with the proper 
article in our own territory. 

I find from Clarendon that he is not only fully alive to 
Raglan’s inefficiency, but has all along suspected it, and now 
the Government seem to have the same conviction; still they 
can take no step in the matter, for lhe has.done nothing and 
omitted nothing so flagrantly as to call for or justify his re- 
call, and if they were to recall him they do not know where 
to look for a better man to replace him. The war has hith- 
erto failed to elicit any remarkable abilities or special apti- 
tude for war, except in one instance, that of Captain Butler, 
the defender of Silistria, a young man of remarkable promise 
who, if he had lived, would probably have done great things 
and have risen to distinction. 

Canrobert writes to his Government that he hopes soon 
to attempt the assanlt, but the Emperor and M. Vaillant by 
no means approve of it, and have sent him orders not actually 
prohibiting it, but enjoining caution in such a manner as 
will most. probably effectually deter him from doing any- 
thing. They all think that the capture of the place could 
only be achieved (if at all) at a great cost of life, and that 
the captors could not hold it for many hours, as they would 
be pounded from the Northern forts which entirely command 
the place. 

We discussed Austria and what she will do when the 
Russian answer comes to the last communication of the Con- 
ference at Vienna, and what she can do. Even if she recalls 
her ambassador from St. Petersburg and declares war, Cowley 
thinks she will never cross bayonets with the Russians or fire 
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a shot unless attacked ; and he believes, on what appear good 
grounds, that if any fighting takes place between the Aus- 
trians and the Russians, the former will get beaten, and that 
the Russian army is much the best of the two. This is the 
reverse of the general notion, but it seems that the Austrian 
officers themselves are of that opinion. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that they have no mind to go to war and to en- 
counter this danger to accommodate us, whom they still cor- 
dially hate on many accounts, but especially for the Haynau 
affair, which still rankles in their_hearts and in which they 
think their nniform was insulted. A propos of this, Clarendon 
told me that the Queen was talking to him very lately about 
this affair, and told him that she had entreated Palmerston 
at the time to write some expression of regret to the Austrian 
Government, but that nothing would induce him to do it, 
and he never did. 

I asked Clarendon what was Palmerston’s present tone 
about the war. He said he was very uneasy about the army 
and its condition, but just as confident as ever as to the final 
result of the war, and as lofty in his ideas of the terms of 
peace we should exact from Russia. THe is all for restoring 
the Crimea to Turkey, and, what is more, he has persuaded 
the Emperor Napoleon to embrace that opinion. As usual, 
he never sees any diflicalty in anything he wishes to do. I 
told Cowley and Clarendon what Grey said—viz. that he 
agreed entirely with Bright’s letter, and that the war might 
have been avoided by either of the two courses—to have told 
the Emperor of Russia in the beginning we would make war 
on him if be persisted, and compelled to understand that 
we really meant it, orto have forced the Turks to accept 
the Vienna Note; aud, in either case, war would have been 
avoided, but that the Cabinet itself beg divided, every- 
thing was done in a spirit of compromise, and a middle 
course adopted which led to all the mischief. Cowley an- 
swered the first alternative and Clarendon the second, Cow- 
ley said that one of the great difficulties of the British Gov- 
ernment was to secure concert with the French, and to ex- 
plain their own conduct without hurting the susceptibility of 
their allies or divulging what passed between the two Gov- 
ernments. The French were perpetually blowing hot and 
cold, with a false air of vigor superior to our’s at one mo- 
ment, and at another wanting to do what our Ministers 
would have been torn to pieces for consenting to. For in- 
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stance, in spite of us they would send their fleet to the 
Dardanelles to support the Turks, and afterward they pro- 
posed to send the two fleets to Constantinople to compel the 
Sultan to sign the Vienna Note. Cowley told me this war 
in its present shape and with these vast armaments had gone 
on insensibly and from small beginnings, nobody could well 
tell how. In the first instance, the Hmperor told Cowley 
he had no intention of sending any land forces to the East, 
and when we proposed to him to despatch there a small corps 
of 5,000 English and 10,000 French, he positively declined. 
Soon after Sir John Burgoyne was sent to examine and re- 
port on the state of the country and he gave an opinion that 
it would be desirable to send such a force to occupy a forti- 
fied position at Gallipoli in case of the Russians making a 
sudden attack with their fleet on Constantinople, in which 
case our fleets might be in some danger. Cowley took him 
to the Emperor, to whom he told his story. The Emperor 
said he thought his reasons good, and this was a definite and 
tangible object, and he would send the troops. When Rag- 
lan was offered the command of the forces we were to send 
out, he said he wonld not go with less than 20,000 men ; 
and when we agreed to send this force, the French said if 
we sent 20,000 they must send 40,000, and so the expedition 
began, and it has since swelled to its present magnitude— 
our’s in consequence of the clamor here and pressure from 
without, and their’s to keep pace with our’s in relative pro- 
portions. With regard to the Vienna Note, Clarendon said 
Stratford never would have let the Turks sign it, and if 
they had recalled him the Cabinet here would have been 
broken up, Palmerston would have gone out, Stratford 
would have come home frantic and have proclaimed to the 
whole country that the Turks had been sacrificed and. be- 
trayed, and the uproar would have been so great that it 
would have been impossible to carry out the intention. I 
think the first answer is more weighty than the last, and 
that the popular clamor and Palmerston’s secession ought to 
have been encountered at whatever hazard rather than per- 
sist in the fatal course which could hardly fail to lead, and 
did eventually lead, us into this deplorable war. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Lord John's Views on the Ministry—Gloomy Prospects—Attacks on Lord Raglu—Rus- 
sian aod Prussian Diplomacy—Lord Palmerston more in favor—Freaen View of tho 
British Army—Russian Negotialions~Lord John Lussell in Paris—Couterenee at 
Vienna—Lord Raglan unmoved—Terms proposed to Russia—Failure of the Duke of 
Newcastle—Hesitation of Austria and Franee—Deplorable State of the Armies— 
Chances of Peace—Meeting of Parliament—Further Negotiations—Lord John Russell 
resigns—Ministers stay in—The Dehate on Roebuck’s Motion—Resignatioa of Lord 
Aberdeen—Lord John Russell's real Motives—Lord Derby sent for—and fails—Wise 
Decision of the Queen—Muuisterial Negotiations—Lord Palmerston sent for—The Peel- 
ites refuse to join—Lord Palmerston formes a Governmeni—Lord Pulmerston’s Pros- 
ye t—Lord Johu Russell sent to Viennc—Lord Palmerston in the House of Com- 
mons—General Alarm—Difficuities of Lord Palmerston—The Pee‘ites seeede—Lord 
John accepts the Colonial Office—Sir George Lewis Chancellor of the Exehequer— 
Death of the Emperor Nicholas of tussia—Lord Palmerston supposed to be a weak 
Debater—Weakness of the Guyernment—Fresh Arrangements—lhe Budget—‘The 
Press. 


January 2d, 1855.—I received vesterday a letter from 
the Duke of Bedford relating to the views and position of 
Lord John Russell. He had talked over his position with 
the Duke, disclaimed any wish to be again Prime Minister, 
but desired Lord Lansdowne should be in the post ; that he 
liked personally both Aberdeen and Newcastle, but thought 
them unfit for the emergency. He had proposed that 
Palmerston should be War Minister but was overruled, and 
now (the Duke asks) what is he to do if a vote of censure on 
the management of the war is proposed in the House of 
Commons, thinking as he does that it has been mismanaged ? 
Tle would willingly break up this Government, which he 
really thinks a yery bad one (what he wrote to Clarendon 
being his deliberate opinion), if he could see a chance of a 
better being substituted, and if he thought Derby could carry 
on the war more efficiently, which he does not. This letter 
is a complete reply to the objection Clarendon urged against 
Palmerston’s being War Minister, for if Lord John himself 
wished it, nobody else could well object. He ought to have 
insisted on it, and, if he had, it must have been done. 

Nothing can wear a gloomier aspect than affairs do at 
home and abroad—the Government weak, unpopular, dis- 
pirited, and divided, the army in the Crimea in a deplorable 
state, and the prospects of the war far from brilliant, no con- 
fidence in the commanding officers there, and no likelihood 
of finding more competent ones, everybody agreeing that till 
we have 150,000 men in the Crimea we cannot count on 
taking Sebastopol, and the difficulty of ever assembling such 
aforce appearing very great. So far as I can collect, the 
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violent articles which the “Times ” emits day after day have 
excited general resentment and disgust. They overdo every- 
thing, and, while they are eternally changing their course, 
the one they follow for the moment they follow with an 
outrageous violence which shocks everybody. But as those 
who complain most of the ‘‘ Times” still go on reading it, 
the paper only gets more rampant and insolent, for as Jong 
as its circulation is undiminished it does not care what any- 
body thinks or says of it. 

Janwary 4th.—I wrote the Duke an answer with my 
opinion on Lord John’s position and obligations, which has 
elicited another from him this morning. He says that it was 
a few weeks ago that John made a formal proposal to Aber- 
deen that Palmerston should replace Newcastle at the War 
Department. Aberdeen desired time to consider, and then 
refused. Subsequently the matter was renewed, when Palm- 
erston himself objected, and then it necessarily ended. The 
Duke thinks that Lord John will not now stir it again, and 
will make up his mind to go on, and to defend his Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. He consulted Sir George 
Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Panmure, and they all advised 
him not to resign. It is strange that while this is imparted 
to me “‘ very confidentially,” and I had heard nothing of it 
before, it is currently reported, and stated positively in the 
“‘ Morning Herald,” that Lord John and others, mentioned 
by name, have insisted on Neweastle’s being turned out. 
That some part of what has occurred has got out is clear, 
and I incline to think that some of his satellites have set to 
work, and that, by way of assisting Lord John’s object, they 
have given notice of what was going on to some of the Der- 
byites. There isa mysterions allusion to some impending 
event in the “ Press” on Saturday last, which looks very 
like this. 

The “Times” goes on against Raglan with greater vehe- 
mence every day, and will not be restrained by any remon- 
strances. Evans bas put himself in communication with 
Delane (though certainly having no hand in these attacks) 
and bas sent him an account of his having addressed a letter 
to Canrobert many days before the battle of Inkerman for 
the purpose of getting him to assist in taking precautionary 
measures to resist the attack he was persuaded the Russians 
would make, and Canrobert’s answer, in which he says that 
bis means are curtailed by the necessity of providing for the 
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defence of Balaklava, and of extending his line and making 
dispositions ‘‘dans ]’intérét de la sitnation commune,” bnt 
that he has ordered Bosquet to move nearer to Evans’ divi- 
sion, and to be in readiness if anything shonld happen. 
There was a passage omitted in the printed letter of Evans 
to Raglan in which he alludes to the neglect of the precau- 
tionary measures he had recommended. 

Gortschakoff has declared the Emperor of Russia will 
accept the first. second, and fourth articles of the fonr points, 
and will consider of the third. This may mean that he 
really wishes to make peace, or only be done for the sake of 
Austria, and to give her a pretext for not declaring against 
him. Clarendon is satisfied with Usedom, bnt not at all 
with his proposals. He says the King of Prnssia has sent 
him to try and make a treaty with France and England en- 
tirely out of jealousy and mortification at Anstria having 
made one, but he does not propose one similar to the Aus- 
trian Treaty, only a defensive one. Clarendon says the King 
in his heart hates Rnssia and winces under the influence he 
submits to, that he is indignant at the insults which have 
been heaped on him by his Imperial brother-in-law, and the 
contumely with which he has been treated, but, being physi- 
cally and politically a coward, he has not energy to shake off 
the yoke he has snffered to be imposed on him. 

Aldenham, January 6th.—I came here to-day. I saw 
Cowley yesterday, who has been to Windsor, and tells me 
that he finds by conversations he has had with Stockmar 
that the Queen is much softened toward Palmerston and no 
longer regards him with the extreme aversion she did. On 
the other hand, she is very angry with John Russell, and 
this is, of course, from knowing what he has been doing, and 
resentment at his embarrassing and probably breaking up 
the Government. This relaxation in her feelings toward 
Palmerston is very important at this moment, and presents 
the chance of an alternative which, if this Government fails, 
may save her from Derby and his crew, whom she cordially 
detests. I hear Newcastle is very low, as well he may be, 
for no man was ever placed in so painful a position, and it is 
one from which it is impossible for him to extricate himself. 
When the Government goes to pieces, as I am persnaded it 
will, the Queen is very likely to send for Palmerston, and he 
and Ellenborough, as War Minister, might make a Govern- 
ment that would probably stand during the war, and which 
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in present circumstances the House of Commons and the 
country could not bnt support. My notion is that Lord 
John would not take any office, but wonld support Palmer- 
ston, and advise all his friends and followers to do so. 
know no reason why Ellenborough should not act with any- 
body, and many of the present Government might stay in, 
and certain changes be made which would let in more Whigs, 
and so conciliate that party, while the Conservatives would 
abstain from supporting any Government which did not con- 
tain Aberdeen and Newcastle. Gladstone might be a diffi- 
culty ; Clarendon would be none, for he and Palmerston 
have pulled very well together, and J have no doubt Palmer- 
ston would be very happy to keep him. This opens a new 
prospect, and one very preferable to having Derby and his 
friends in office again. 

I asked Cowley about Canrobert’s confidential letters to 
his Government on the state of our army of which I had 
heard. He said it was very true, and he had seen several of 
these letters, in which Canrobert said that nothing could 
exceed his admiration of the British soldiers, but he was 
convinced the army would disappear altogether, for their 
organization and management were deplorable ; and he en- 
treated his Government, if they possibly could, to interpose 
in the interest of the common cause to procure some ameli- - 
oration of the organization, without which nothing could 
save the army from destruction. The Emperor, Cowley 
said, never mentioned our troops or commanders to him 
except in terms of respect and with expressions of his ad- 
miration, but he knew that to others he spoke in a very 
different tone, and said that our army was commanded by 
an old woman. 

January 12th.—I retnrned to town last night. The 
Emperor of Russia’s acceptance of the four points, as inter- 
preted by us, of course excites hopes of peace, but I think 
few people are sanguine as to the result. It is suspected to 
be only a dodge to paralyze the action of Austria, but unless 
there was some secret concert with Austria, which is not 
likely, I cannot see what Russia is to gain by accepting 
conditions which she does not really mean to abide by. 
Such condnet could only deceive the Allies for a short time, 
and, as there is no question of any suspension of military 
operations, nothing would be gained in that respect, while 
ag soon as some decisive test of the Emperor’s sincerity was 
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applied, his real meaning must be made manifest, and then 
not only would the acharnement of the Western Powers be 
inereased, but it would be quite impossible for Austria not 
to join the Coalition, and to act verily and indeed against 
Russia. These reasons would induce me to put faith in the 
Russian announcement; on the other hand, it is barely 
credible that the Emperor shonld consent to the saerifice of 
Sebastopol in the present state of the campaign, and with 
the almost certainty that we cannot take it for many months 
to come, if at all. 

John Russell is gone to Paris, not for any political object, 
but merely to see one of his wife’s sisters; but his journey 
there and conversations with the Emperor may not be with- 
out some consequences. I hear almost daily from the Duke 
of Bedford on the subject of John’s conduct, the conduct of 
the war, and the state of the Government. For the present 
he appears to desist from doing anything to make an explo- 
sion. The curious thing is that the public, and particularly 
the Derbyite, newspapers should be so well informed as they 
are of what is going on. Though the immediate danger of 
a break up seems to be over, I still think the animus Lord 
John exhibits, the manifold difficulties of the Government, 
and their undoubted though nnjust unpopularity, will before 
long break them to pieces. 

January 14th.—I met Clarendon last night and had a 
talk about affairs at home and abroad. John Russell at 
Paris is satisfied with his conversation with the Emperor, 
who agreed that we could make no peace but one which 
would be glorious for us. Clarendon does not believe the 
Emperor of Russia really means to saerifice Sebastopol, and 
thinks when he sent his acceptance of the four points he was 
not apprised of what had passed in the Conference, which 
was merely verbal. Gortschakoff, in a passion, said, “I 
suppose you mean to limit our naval foree, or to dismantle 
Sebastopol, or both ;” to whieh they rephed, “Yes”; but 
nothing was put in writing to this effect. This makes a 
great difference, but I do not despair. There is a great 
question about a negotiator, and the Queen and Prince want 
Clarendon himself to go. He refused point blank ; he docs 
not like to leave it to Westmorland alone. I suggested Can- 
ning, but he thought Canning had not had experience 
enough, and that it ought to be a Cabinet Minister, and 
asked, ‘‘ Why not Palmerston ?” I objected the diffieulty 
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of relying on him, his hatred of Austria, and the terror he 
would inspire; and I said Granville might do, but that I 
saw no reason why he should not go himself if he had reason 
to think it was likely to succeed, though I would not go 
merely to return re infectd. We then talked of Lord John 
and of Neweastle. He said that Newcastle is exeecedingly 
slow, aud has a slow mind, but that there is no case what- 
ever for turning him out, and he cannot be blamed for the 
failures in matters of detail, and as for the great measures 
the responsibility belongs alike to all. Lord John never is 
and never will be satisfied without being again Prime Minis- 
ter, which is impossible. I said the Duke of Bedford as- 
sured me that his brother did not now want to be Prime 
Minister. ‘‘ What does he want then ?—to retire alto- 
gether?” ‘ Yes,” said Clarendon, “that is his intense self- 
ishness ; utterly regardless of the public interests, or of 
what may happen, he wants to relieve himself from the re- 
sponsibility ot a situation which is not so good as he desires, 
and to run away from his post at a moment of danger and 
difficulty. It we had some great success—if Sebastopol were 
taken, for example—we should hear no more of his retire- 
ment.” As matters are, however, Clarendon thinks very ill 
of them abroad and at home. This disposition of Lord 
John’s keeps the Government in constant hot water, and 
no confidence can be placed in Raglan, while it is impossible 
to find anybody who would, as far as we can judge, do any 
better. 

The Court are exceedingly annoyed and alarmed at 
Raglan’s failure ; the Prince showed Clarendon (or told him 
of) a letter from Colonel Steele, who said that he had no idea 
how great a mind Raglan really had, but that he now saw 
it, for in the midst of distresses and difficulties of every kind 
in which the army was involved he was perfectly serene and 
undisturbed, and his health excellent! Steele meant this 
as a panegyric, and did not see that it really conveyed a 
severe reproach. The convietion of his incapacity for so 
great a command gains ground every day; he has failed in 
those qualities where everybody expected he would have suc- 
ceeded best, even those who thought nothing of his military 
genius. But, having learned what he knows of war under 
the Duke, he might at least have known how he earried on 
war, and have imitated his attention to minute details and a 
general supervision of the different services, seeing that all 
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was in order and the merely mechanical parts properly at- 
tended to on which so much of the efficiency as well as of 
the comfort of the army depended.? 

January 19th.—We are still uncertain as to the real in- 
tentions of the Emperor of Russia, and whether he means 
to accept the terms offered by the Allies ; but my own im- 
pression is that he will not accept them in cur sense, and that 
be never will consent to the sacrifice of Sebastopol till we 
have taken the place and destroyed the fortifications, thereby 
rendering its dismantling a fait accompli. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the present state of our affairs which war- 
rants our lofty pretensions, and the proposal of terms co 
humiliating to the Emperor. The only possible grounds that 
can be imagined for his acceptance are, his own knowledge 
of the state of hisown country and of the resources he can 
command for carrying on the war, and a dispassionate and 
farsighted calculation of the disposition and of the resources 
of his opponents. Itis not impossible that he may foresce 
that he must eventually succumb in a contest so unequal and 
in which the number of his enemies increases every day. He 
may deem it better to make certain sacrifices now, with the 
view of being able before long to retrieve his losses, than to 
expose himself to the chance and great probability of being 
obliged to make much greater sacrifices hereafter, and such 
as it will be more difficult for him to repair. The Duke of 
Bedford tells me that Aberdeen and Clarendon are both 
hopeless of peace, and that Lord John and Palmerston do 
not consider it so absolutely hopeless; Aberdeen says the 
negotiations will not last half an hour. 

The accounts from the army are as bad as possible; 
one third of it isin the hospitals, and the quays of Balaklava 
are loaded with enormous stores of every kind, which it was 
impossible to transport to the camp. Very intelligent peo- 
ple therefore entertain the greatest apprehension of some 
catastrophe occurring whenever the severity of the winter, 
which has hitherto been comparatively mild, sets in. The 
best security is in the equally distressed state of the 
Russians, and in fact nothing but this can account for their 
having left us alone so long. 


1 [It may be proper to remark that a different and far more favorable view 
of Lord Raglan’s capacity as a General will be found imfra at the beginning of 
Chapter XII. of this Journal, upon the evidence of Sir Edmund Lyons, who was 
entirely in the confidence of the Commander-in-Chief.] 
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The Duke of Bedford and I talked over the state of af- 
fairs here, and the political possibilities in the event of this 
Government falling to pieces or being compelled to resign. 
We both desire any arrangement rather than another Derby 
Government, and we agree in thinking that on the whole the 
best would be for Lord Lansdowne to undertake the forma- 
tion of a Government, if he can be persuaded to do so, which 
does not appear wholly impossible. This would satisfy Lord 
John, who would then remain in his present oftice, half a 
dozen of the present Cabinet would go out, some Whigs 
might replace them, and the thing would undoubtedly go on 
for a time. It is impossible for Newcastle to continne to 
conduct the war, with the universal clamor there is against 
him and the opinion of his own colleagues (at least of such 
of them as I know the opinions of) that he is unfit for the 
post. He has two very great faults which are sufficient to 
disqualify him: he is exceedingly slow, and he knows noth- 
ing of the qualifications of other men, or how to provide 
himself with competent assistants ; nor has he any decision 
or foresight. He chose for his under-secretaries two wholly 
incompetent men who have been of no use to him in manag- 
ing and expediting the various details of the service, and 
he has a rage for doing everything himself, by which means 
nothing is done, or done so tardily as to be of no use. Then 
all the subordinate Boards are miserably administered, and 
the various useless, inefficient, or worn out officers have been 
suffered to remain at their posts, to the enormons detriment 
of the service. The genius of Lord Chatham or the energy 
and will of the Duke of Wellington wonld have failed with 
such a general staff here, and with such a Commander-in- 
Chief as Hardinge, and with the fainéantise of Raglan. 

January 20th.—It is only by degrees one can unravel the 
truth in political affairs. John Russell told me last night 
that Austria has never given in her adhesion to our condi- 
tion of making the destruction of Sebastopol a sine gud non 
of peace. She joins us in insisting on the “faire cesser la 
prépotence,” but the means of accomplishing this remain to 
be discussed. This is very different from what I had imag- 
ined, and makes it anything but certain that she will join 
her forces to ours, if the negotiations fail in consequence of 
our demands. We are now endeavoring to bring the Court 
of Vienna into an agreement with us as to the conditions to 
be required, and it is no easy matier to get the Cabinet to 
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agree upon the wording of the communications we make to 
her. This arises from the necessity of looking to the effect 
of what will appear in the Blue Books. Blue Books, Parlia- 
mentary discussions, and the Press tie up the hands of a 
Government, fetter its discretion and deliberate policy, and 
render diplomatic transactions (especially with Governments 
whose hands are more free) excessively difficult. Granville 
told me yesterday morning that the course of Russia had been 
more straightforward than that of England and France, and 
this morning he reminded me of having said so, and added 
that we were in a great diplomatic mess, France always 
finessing and playing a game of her own; and J infer from 
what he said that, having got all she can out of us, she is 
now coquetting with Austria, and disposed to defer to her 
wishes and objects, and to be less eatyeante toward Russia. 
This is only of a piece with what Clarendon has often said 
to me about France and her way of dealing with us; how- 
ever, if France will only insist on making peace on plausible 
terms, and with the semblance of its being an honorable and 
consistent peace, we cannot do otherwise than acquiesce in 
her determination, and if we only follow the lead she takes, 
the public here must needs be satisfied. This is Granville’s 
own idea, as it is mine, and God grant that affairs may take 
this turn, and so we may get out of the tremendous scrape 
we are in, the escape from which will be cheaply purchased 
by the fall of the Governmient—a consequence that is almost 
certain if it does not happen before anything can be done. 
Day after day the accounts from the Crimea represent a 
more deplorable state of things, entirely confirmative of 
Canrobert’s statements to his own Government, and it is 
difficult to read them and not apprehend some fatal catas- 
trophe. We know nothing of the state of the Russians 
either within or without Sebastopol, and this ignorance is 
not one of the least remarkable circumstances in this war, 
but we must conclude either that their condition is as bad 
as ours and that they are unable to attack us, or that their 
policy is to let the winter do its work, and that they do not 
think it necessary for them to fight sanguinary battles with 
very doubtful results when disease is ravaging the allied army 
and producing effects as advantageous for them as the most 
complete victories could do, as surely, only more gradually. 
January 22d.—Every day one looks with anxiety to see 
and to hear whether the chances of peace look well or ill, 
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and at present they look very ill. Clarendon scems to set 
his face against it—that is, he considers it hopeless; and it 
is not promising that the negotiations should be under the 
management of one who has no hopes of bringing them to a 
successful issue, and whose despair of it evidently arises from 
his determination to exaet conditions that there is no chance 
of obtaining. I hear, too, this morning, that the instructions 
to Bourqueney are to be as exigeant as possible—not very wise 
pretensions anyhow, but they rather indicate the tone adopted 
by England than the real intentions of France, for it is one 
thing to make great demands and another to persist in them. 
It is, however, idle to speculate on the progress of a negotia- 
tion which must be so largely influenced by the operations 
and events of the war. Parliament mects to-morrow, and I 
think a very short time will elapse before the fate of the 
Government is decided by some vote about the conduct of 
the war. I think the Government themselves desire it, and, 
conscious of the state of public opinion and of the deplorable 
state of affairs, and most of them thinking there has been 
great and fatal mismanagement, they wish the question to 
be decided, wonld not be sorry to be driven ont by an ad- 
verse vote, and consider that it would be a better and more 
respectable way of ending than by those internal dissensions, 
whieh, like a caneer, are continually undermining them. 
John Russell sces nothing but diffieulties in the formation 
of another Government of a Whig complexion including a 
large portion of the present Ministers, and says that he does 
not think Lord Lansdowne would, or that he or Palmerston 
could accomplish it. He means now to stand by his eol- 
leagnes, to aecept his share of responsibility, and defend 
what has been done. 

January 23d.—Parliament meets to-day, and probably 
no time will be lost in attacking the Government, but it is 
impossible yet to know whether they will be harassed by a 
eontinnal snecession of skirmishes and bitter comments on 
details, or whether some grand and decisive assault will be 
made. The general impression is that the War Department 
cannot remain in Newcastle’s hands, and if he cannot be got 
rid of withont the whole Ministry going to pieces it must so 
end. JI think this is pretty much the opinion of the Minis- 
ters themselves; and thongh I believe they all, or most of 
them, personally like him, they seem, so far as I can see, to 
be agreed that he is unequal to his post. 
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With regard to peace, the prospect looks anything but 
bright. The negotiations will not begin till we receive posi- 
tive information as to the meaning of the Emperor of Russia 
in accepting the four points. Some weeks ago Clarendon 
wrote a despatch to Westmorland, in which he stated ex- 
plicitly the meaning we attached to the four points, but this 
has never been put officially before the Emperor, that we 
know of. Buol acquiesced, as J understood, in our explana- 
tion, but John Russell distinctly told me that Austria had 
never signified her concnrrence in making the demolition of 
Sebastopol a sine qud non condition. Now, however, some 
fresh communication has been made by Austria to Russia, 
and we will not begin the negotiation nntil Austria shall 
have signified to us that the Emperor’s acceptance is snch as 
will warrant us in negotiating. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with all the details to form a conclusive opinion, 
but, as far as I can see, we have been hanging off from being 
perfectly explicit. and have never yet come to a complete 
understanding with Austria, much less with Russia, and J 
am afraid of our Ministers committing themselves in Parlia- 
ment by some declarations and professions of intentions 
which may make peace impossible and break up the negotia- 
tions at once, for as to Russia consenting to dismantle Se- 
bastopol, I look upon it as impossible, and absurd to expect 
it. 1 earnestly hope that Bourqueney may be instructed to 
come to an understanding with Austria, and that, if we insist 
on terms impossible to obtain, our two Allies may compel us 
to give way, or leave us to fight the battle alone. The only 
thing quite certain is that we are ina state of the utmost 
doubt, danger, and perplexity at home and abroad, all of 
which is owing to our own egregious folly and unskilfnlness, 
and the universal madness which has pervaded the nation. 

January 24th.—The Government 1s at an end, or at least 
it probably will be before the cnd of the day. The Duke of 
Bedford has just been to me to tel] me that last night, after 
returning from the House of Commons, Lord John wrote a 
letter to Aberdeen to resign his office, and he will not attend 
the Cabinet to-day. Nobody knows it but Aberdeen him- 
self, and I am not permitted to tell Granville even, but it 
will be announced to the Cabinet this morning. The imme- 
diate cause of Lord John’s resignation is Roebuck’s motion, 
of which he gave notice last night, for a Committee to in- 
quire into the conduct of the war ; it is intended as a hostile 
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motion, and would have been turned into a vote of censure 
and want of confidence. Besides this, it seems Hayter had 
told Lord John that the aspect of the House was bad, and 
members of the Government party disinclined to attend. 
Accordingly, he said he could not and would not face the 
motion ; Graham and Sidney Herbert might defend the con- 
duct of the war, but ke could not. Heaven only knows what 
will occur. Lord John took no time to consider, but sent 
his resignation at once, the moment he returned from the 
House. I told the Duke that I thought he had made him- 
self obnoxious to very just reproach, running away from 
such a motion, and explaining (as he must do) that he could 
not defend the conduct of the war. He will naturally be 
asked how long he has been dissatisfied with its manage- 
ment, and why he did not retire long ago. The Duke said 
he was aware of this, but he endeavored to make out that 
the case bore some analogy to that of Lord Althorp in 1834, 
when he resigned in consequence of a motion of O’Connell’s. 
But this was altogether different. Nothing can, in my 
opinion, justify Lord John, and his conduct will, if I am 
not mistaken, be generally condemned, and deprive him of 
the little consideration and influence he had left. It has 
been vacillating, ungenerous, and cowardly, for after all, in 
spite of errors and mistakes, the conduct of the war admits 
of a defence, at least as to many parts of it, and it would 
have heen far better to stand up manfully and abide the re- 
sult of the battle in Parliament, than to shirk the fight and 
leave his colleagues to deal with the difficulty as best they 
may, trying to escape from the consequences of a responsi- 
bility which nothing he can say or do can enable him to 
shake off. 

January 26th.—Yesterday morning the Cabinet met, and 
after some discussion they resolved unanimously not to re- 
sign, but to encounter Roebuck’s motion. Aberdeen went 
down to Windsor, and there is another Cabinet this morn- 
ing. I saw John Russell in the afternoon, and told him in 
very plain terms what I thought of his conduet, and how 
deeply I regretted that he had not gone on with his col- 
leagues and met this attack with them. He looked aston- 
ished and put ont, but said, ‘‘I could not. It was impos- 
sible for me to oppose a motiou which I think ought to be 
carried.” I argued the point with him, and in the middle 
of our talk the Duke of Bedford came in. I asked him if 
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he did not think the remaining Ministers were right in the 
course they have taken, and he said he did. I then said, “I 
have been telling John how much I regret that he did not 
do the same,” when John repeated what he had said before, 
and then went away. After he was gone the Duke said, ‘‘I 
am very glad you said what you did to John.” The town 
was in a great state of excitement yesterday, and everybody 
speculating on what is to happen, and all making lists of a 
new Government according to their expectations or wishes ; 
most people place Palmerston at the head. In the House of 
Lords Derby asked me what it all meant. Clarendon came 
up while we were talking, and gave Derby to understand 
that he would probably have to take office again, expressing 
his own eagerness to quit it. I now hear that Lord John 
has been leading the Cabinet a weary life for many months 
past, eternally making difficulties, and keeping them in a 
constant state of hot water, determined to upset them, and 
only doubting as to what was a fit opportunity, and at last 
taking the worst that could be well chosen for his own honor 
and character. He is not, however, without countenance 
and support from some of his adherents, or from those who 
were so impatient for the destruction of this Government 
that they are satisfied with its being accomplished, no mat- 
ter how or by whom or under what circumstances; and as 
he has been long accustomed 


to sit attentive to his own applause 


from a little circle in Chesham Place, so he will now be told 
by the same set that he has acted a very fine and praise- 
worthy part, although such will not be the verdict of history, 
nor is it, as far as I can see, of the best and wisest of his own 
contemporaries. Nobody entertains a doubt of Roebuck’s 
motion being carried by a large majority against the Govern- 
ment. 

January 30th.—For the last three days I have been so ill 
with gout that I could not do anything, or follow the course 
of events. John Russell made a cunning and rather clever 
speech in explanation of his resignation, George Grey a good 
one and strong against Lord John. Opinions fluctuated 
about the division, some, hut the minority, fancying Govern- 
ment would have a majority because the proposed Commit- 
tee is so excessively difficult and in all ways objectionable ; 
but when it became known that the Derbyites meant to vote 
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in a body for the motion, no one doubted the result, and it 
became only a question of numbers.! Lord John seems to 
have felt no regret at what he has done, and at exciting the 
resentment and incurring the blame of all his colleagues ; 
and he goes so little into society, and is so constantly patted 
on the back at home, that the censure of the world produces 
no effect on him. They tell me he is in high spirits, and 
appears only to be glad at having at last found the opportu- 
nity he has so long desired of destroying the Government. 
Everybody appears astonished at the largeness of the ma- 
jority. Gladstone made a very fine speech, and powerful, 
crushing against Lord John, and he stated what Lord John 
had never mentioned in his narrative, that he had been ex- 
pressly asked in December whether he still wished the change 
to be made which he had urged in November, and he had 
replied that he did not, that he had given it up. This sup- 
pressio veri is shocking, and one of the very worst things 
he ever did. 

Aberdeen went down to Windsor this morning to resign. 
It is thought that the Queen will send for Lansdowne, and 
ask him if he can make a Government, or will try, and, if 
he declines, that he will advise her to send for Palmerston ; if 
Palmerston fails, then she can do nothing but take Derby. 
Tt seems likely now that we shall have either a Whig ora 
Derbyite Government, and that the Peelites will be left out 
altogether. The difficulties are enormous, and though every- 
body says that at such a crisis and with the necessity of 
attending to the war, and the war only, no personal preju- 
dices or antipathies should prevent anybody from taking 
office if their services can be of use, men will not be governed 
by motives of such pure patriotism ; and, whoever may make 
the Government, I expect there will be many exclusions and 
many refnsals to join. Some say that, if Derby comes in, 
and with the same or nearly the same men as before, he 
ought to be kicked out at once, but I do not think so, and, 
much as I should abhor another such Government, I think 
in present circumstances it must be allowed the fairest play, 
and be supported unless and until it commits some flagrant 
errors. 

January 31st.—The division was carious: some seventy 
or eighty Whigs, ordinary supporters of Government, voted 


1[Mr. Rocbuck’s Motion for a Committce of Inquiry was carned on the 29th 
of January by a majority of 157 in a House of 453 members present. | 
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against them, and all the Tories, except about six or seven 
who voted against the motion ; Cobden and Bright stayed 
away. John Russell’s explanation, had he spoken the truth, 
would have run in these terms: ‘‘I joined the Government 
with great reluctance, and only at the earnest entreaty of my 
friends, particularly Lord Lansdowne. From the first I was 
disgusted at my position, and I resolved, unless Lord Aher- 
deen made way for me, and I again became Prime Minister, 
that I would break up the Government. I made various 
attempts to bring about such a change, and at last, after 
worrying everybody to death for many months, I accom- 
plished my object, having taken what seemed a plausible 
pretext for doing it.” 

February 1st.—Coutrary to general expectation, the Queen 
did not send either for Lansdowne or Palmerston, but at 
once for Derby. He went directly to Palmerston, who 
declined to join him. He is trying to form a Government, 
and I see the Whigs are chuckling over the probability of 
his failing and being obliged to give it up, when they evi- 
dently flatter themselves that it will fall again into the hands 
of Jobn Russell. Rather than this should occur, I would 
prefer that Derby should succeed, and if he can get no foreign 
aid, that he should reconstitute the wretched Government 
he had before. My disgust at the conduct of my Whig 
friends is intense. Although they were to the last degree 
indignant at the conduct of John Russell, they have, ever 
since the interregnum began, been dancing attendance on 
him, evincing every disposition to overlook the enormity of 
his conduct and to reform the party with a view of carrying 
him again to the head of affairs and making another pure 
Whig Government. I confess I thought that nobody could 
refuse to serve at the present crisis, and, if the Queen sent 
for Derby, Palmerston, if invited, could not help joining, 
and taking the War Department; but Iwas wrong. I see in 
no quarter, as far as I have been able to observe and judge, 
any disposition to discard prejudices, antipathies, and per- 
sonal feelings and interests, and to make every consideration 
yield to the obligations which the present emergency imposes. 
Ilowever, the game is not half played out yet. Meanwhile 
we are exhibiting a pretty spectacle to Europe, and I don’t 
think our example will tempt other nations to adopt the 
institutions of which we are so proud ; for they may well 
think that liberty of the Press and Parliamentary govern- 
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ment, however desirable they may be when regulated by 
moderation and good sense, would be dearly purchased at 
the expense of the anarchy and confusion which they are 
now producing here. 

february 2d.—The Queen herself decided to send at once 
to Derby, and the result proves how wise her decision was, 
for she is relieved from the annoyance of having him, and he 
is placed in such a position that he cannot embarrass her new 
Government when it is formed. Derby went to Palmerston, 
invited him to join and to bring Gladstone and Sidney 
Herbert with him. On their declining he gave it up, and 
Her Majesty then sent for Lord Lansdowne. 

Last night the Duke of Newcastle defended himself in 
the House of Lords against John Russell, and replied to his 
statements in the House of Commons, and did it very success- 
fully, carrying the House with him. The whole affair, as it 
is gradually evolved, places John Russell in a disgraceful and 
odious light, and ought to demolish him as a public man, for 
he has shown himself to be actuated by motives of pique, 
personal ambition, and mortified vanity, and to have been 
insincere, vacillating, uncandid, and untruthful. The Duke’s 
statement was crushing and appears to me not to admit of a 
rejoinder. It onght to cover him and his wretched cliqne 
with confusion ; but they will probably attempt to brazen it 
out, and doggedly to insist that John was justified in all he 
did. The discussion last night was very characteristic of Der- 
by. If ever there was an occasion in which seriousness and 
gravity seemed to be required of a man in his position, it 
would seem to be that of last night; but his speech was 
nothing but jeering at the late Cabinet and chaffing New- 
castle ; it was really indecent, but very smart and funny, if 
it had not been so unbefitting the occasion. . 

February 4th.—No one can remember such a, state as the 
town has been in for the last two days. No Government, 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, such confusion, such 
excitement, such curiosity, everybody moving about craving 
for news, and rumor with her hundred tongues scattering 
every variety of statement and conjecture. At last the crisis 
seems to be drawing to a conclusion. The Queen has be- 
haved with admirable sense of her constitutional obligations. 
When Aberdeen took down his resignation, she told him she 
had made up her mind what to do, that she had looked at 
the list of the division, and found that the majority which 
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had turned out her Government was composed principally of 
Lord Derby’s adherents, and sbe should therefore send for 
him. Aberdeen said a few words rather discouraging her ; 
but she said, thongh Lord Palmerston was evidently the 
popular man, she thought, according to constitutional prac- 
tice, Lord Derby was the man she ought to send for. It 
has been seen how Derby failed; then she sent for Lord 
Lansdowne, whom she desired to consult different people 
and see what their opinions and inclinations were, and report 
them to her. This was on Friday. He did so and made 
his report, after which, on the same principle which had 
decided her to send for Derby, she resolved to send for John 
Russell, his followers having been the next strongest element 
of the victorious majority. Accordingly, on Friday night 
or early yesterday morning, she placed the formation of a 
Government in his hands. He accepted it, and began by 
applying to Palmerston, offering him any office he chose to 
take. Palmerston did not refuse, but his acquiescence 
seems to have been of a hesitating and relnctant kind, and 
nothing was definitely settled between them. Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert, and afterwards Graham, decidedly refused ; 
Clarendon desired to have some hours to consider of it. How- 
ever, the result of his applications was so unfavorable that 
last night he considered his attempt virtually at an end, 
though he had not actually given it up this morning, and 
some further communication was taking place between him 
and Clarendon, which was to be decisive. As soon as this is 
over, the Queen will play her last card, and have recourse to 
the man of the people!—_to Palmerston, whom they are crying 
out for, and who, they fondly imagine, is to get us out of all 
our difficulties. From all I hear, I think he will make a 
-Government, because he really wishes and is determined to 
do it, and many of the most important who would not join 
John Russell will join him. In the course of to-day I 
imagine it will all be settled. The impression made by 
Newcastle’s speech against Lord John has been prodigious, 
far greater and more general than I imagined, and it is con- 
fidently affirmed that, if he had taken office and stood agaiu 
for the City, he would have been beaten. Te still shows 
fight against Newcastle, and intended to have answered him 
and vindicated himself in the House of Commons yesterday, 
if he had not been detained so long by the Queen that the 
hour was up when he got there. He means to return to the 
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charge to-morrow. In the course of all theso transactions 
he urged Lansdowne himself to take the Government, and 
offered to continue at the Council Office and lead the ILouse 
of Commons, or to take no office at all, and give him inde- 
pendent support in the House of Commons, or to go to the 
House of Lords and give him his best assistance there ; but 
Lord Lansdowne declined all these offers. 

February 5th.—I have often had occasion to remark on 
the difficulty of avoiding making false or erroneous state- 
ments in affairs like those I am treating of, for the reports 
which we hear from different people generally vary consider- 
ably, and sometimes the same thing repeated by the same 
person varies also; not that there is any intention to mis- 
represent or mislead, but circumstances apparently trifling 
are narrated differently according as the narrator has been 
impressed by, or remembers them, and thus errors creep in 
and accumulate, and at last it becomes difficult to reconcile 
statements that have become conflicting by degrees. How- 
ever, I can only jot down what I hear, and reconcile the ac- 
counts afterward as well as can. Yesterday afternoon I saw 
Clarendon, who confirmed his refusal to join Lord John, but 
with some slight difference as to the details. He said he had 
spoken very openly to him, butso gravely and quietly that he 
could not take offence, and he did not. It was not till he 
received Clarendon’s final refusal that he wrote to the Queen 
and threw up his commission. 

Her Majesty had seen Palmerston the day before, and 
told him if Lord John failed she should send for him, and 
accordingly she did so yesterday evening. Palmerston had 
told Lord John, as soon as he regeived the commission he 
should go to him. At present he has only invited Clarendon 
and Charles Wood (Whigs) to join him. Clarendon of course 
is ready, but Charles Wood demurs, and insists that unless 
Lord John will take office in the Government he cannot join, 
and that the whole thing will be a failure. Lord John is 
very averse to take office, and the more averse becanse he 
must then go to the House of Lords, for of course he cannot 
remain in the Commons, not leading it. The Duke of Bed- 
ford has been here in a grand quandary, seeing all sorts of 
difficulties, and in fact they spring up on every side. He 
agrees with Lord John, but was shaken by the arguments of 
Wood, which are baeked up by George Grey and Panmure. 
I argued vehemently against Wood’s view, and strongly ad- 
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vised Lord John’s not taking office, and I convinced the 
Duke, who is gone back to Lord John to talk it all over with 
him again. On the other hand, the Peelites want the Gov- 
ernment to be restored, with Aberdeen again at the head of 
it, and it is very questionable whether they will join at all, 
and, if they do, not without much difficulty and negotiation, 
which will at least consume valuable time. In short, at this 
moment the formation of a Palmerston Government, which 
was to be so easy, is a matter of enormous difficulty. The 
Queen wrote a civil and even kind answer to Lord John’s 
note giving the task up. 

February 6th.—Great disappointment and dismay yester- 
day, the Peelites having refused to form part of Palmerston’s 
Government. Grabam, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert all 
declined unless Aberdeen formed a part of it. Sidney Her- 
bert was very willing to join, but would not separate himself 
from Gladstone, who was deaf to all entreaties and remon- 
strances. It is believed that Graham is the one who has per- 
suaded Gladstone to take this course. Aberdeen is anxious, 
or pretends to be so, that they should join, and Newcastle 
certainly is. What Gladstone says is, that unless Aberdeen 
is in the Cabinet he can have no security that his (Aber- 
deen’s) principles will be acted on, and that he may not be 
called upon to be a party to measures, relating either to war 
or peace, of which he disapproves. However, I have only 
heard second hand what he says in conversation with others. 
It has been in vain represented to him that there will be an 
explosion of indignation against them all in the country for 
refusing their aid at such a crisis, and their conduct will 
never be forgiven. All this, he says, he is aware of, but his 
objections stand on too high ground ‘to be shaken. Palmer- 
ston means not to be baffled, and, failing the Peelites, to turn 
to the Whigs and make the best Government he can. His 
popularity, which is really extraordinary, will carry him 
through all difficulties for the present. It was supposed that 
his popularity had been on the wane, but it is evident that, 
though he no longer stands so high as he did in the House 
of Commons, and those who know him can easily see he is 
not the man he was, in the country there is just the same 
fancy for him and sanguine opinion of him as ever. John 
Russell made a rejoinder to Newcastle in the House of Com- 
mons last night—a plausible speech enough, and it served to 
set his friends and the Brooks’s Whigs crowing again, and 
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saying he had made out a complete case; but I do not see 
that 1t made his case a bit better than before. All who are 
at ull behind the scenes are aware of the fallacies and decep- 
tions in which his statements abound, and that they are of a 
nature that may not be exposed. 

February ith.—Yesterday Aberdeen and Newcastle, par- 
ticularly the latter, renewed their endeavors to prevail on 
Gladstone to give up his scruples and to join the Government, ° 
aud at last they succeeded, and in the evening Palmerston 
was able to announce that he had accomplished his task and 
the Government was formed. Jobn Russell, on his side, 
pressed all his Whig friends to unite with Palmerston, and 
by these means the difficulties were gradually overcome. 
Lord Lansdowne would not take the Council Office, but 
agreed to be the organ of the Government in the Honse of 
Lords, though he seems afraid this should be thought to 
have committed bim to more trouble and responsibility than 
he is inclined to take, and it is only a sort of quasi-leader- 
ship that he will own to. I find the Queen did propose to 
him to form a Government, and under certain conditions he 
was not unwilling to undertake it, but of course he much 
prefers the present arrangement. It is admitted on all hands 
that both Aberdeen and Newcastle have behaved very well, 
and done all in their power to facilitate Palinerston’s arrange- 
ments. It is, however, much to be regretted that these Peel- 
ites have acted in concert and as a party, and I sce from the 
fact a vast deal of embarrassment and opposition to the Gov- 
ernment in prospect. Already the Derbyites are sulky and 
angry to the greatest degree, and the Whigs not a little in- 
dignant that so mnch anxiety has been shown to get Glad- 
stone and his friends, and such a high price paid for them ; 
and the fact of their forming so large and important a part 
of the Government will secure the fierce hostility of the 
Derbyites, and make the support of the Whigs very Iuke- 
warm. ‘The latter, too, will be influenced by John Russell, 
who, in spite of his present professions of amity and promises 
of support, is sure to be very soon a frondeur, and then in 
open and direct opposition. He told Clarendon ‘‘ he meant 
to give his best support to the Government.” Clarendon 
said, “You do; well, at what do you think I value your 
support?” “What?” he asked. ‘‘ Not one sixpence.” 
At first Palmerston will meet with no opposition to signify ; 
if he does, he has only to dissolve, and the country will give 
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him a majority. But opposition will gather about him soon 
enough ; extravagant expectations are raised of the good he 
is to do and the great acts he is to perform, all of which will 
ouly lead to disappointment and mortification. If the luck 
which for many years accompanied him should do so still, 
and some unexpected success crown his administration, he 
may thus gain a great position ; but itis idle to depend on 
the chapter of accidents and, according to all human proba- 
bility, he is destined to carry on a disastrous war or to make a 
peace (the wisest thing he can do) which will be humiliating, 
because so wholly incommensurate with our extravagant ex- 
pectations and ridiculous pretensions. However, if any man 
can make snch a peace it is Palmerston, and it is much bet- 
ter that Aberdeen shonld have no concern in the Govern- 
ment, for it would be mnch more diflicn]t if he was in the 
Cabinet, and supposed to have any hand in it.* 

February 8th.—Now that all is settled, there is a moment- 
ary lull, and people are considering what sort of an arrange- 
ment it is, and how itis likely to succeed. Many of those 
who know better what Palmerston really is than the ignorant 
mob who shout at his heels, and who have humbugged them- 
selves with the delusion that he is another Chatham, enter- 
tain grave apprehensions that the thing will prove a failure, 
and that Palmerston’s real capacity will be exposed and his 
prestige destroyed. Some wish for a dissolution while his 
popularity is still undiminished, fancying it will give him 
a sure majority and will protect him against any change of 


1 [The Administration formed by Lord Palmerston was composed as follows: 


First Lord of the Treasury ‘ . Viseount Palmerston. 

Lord Chancellor ; , : - Lord Cranworth. 

Lord President * . é . Earl Granville. 

Lord Privy Seal 7 « Duke of Arevll. 

Home Secretary ‘ . x « Sir George Grey. 

Foreign Seerctary . s ‘ . Ear} of Clarendon. 

Colonial Secretary . . . Right Hon. Sidney Herbert (and, on his 
resignation, Lord John Russell). 

Secretary at War ‘ , . . Lord Panmure. 

Chancellor of the Excheque: . . Mr. Gladstone (and, on his resignation, 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis). 

Board of Control 7 4 . Sir Charles Wood. 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . Sir James Graham (and, on his resigna- 


tion, Sir Charles Wood, who was re- 
laced at the Board of Control by Mr. 
ernon Smith). 


Board of Trade . ‘ . ‘ . Right Mon. E. Cardwell (and, on his res- 
ignation, Lord Stanley of Alderley). 

Postmaster General. - . . Viseount Canning, 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . . Ear] of Carlisle. 


Woods and Forests. ‘ “ . Bir Benjamin Hall.] 
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opinion ; but, unless the Derbyites give him an opportunity 
by some vexatious opposition, he can hardly dissolve, and if 
he did, though he would gain by it for a time, any change 
of opinion that might take place would be found no less in 
the House of Commons thav in the country. 

February 13th.—The political wheel turns rapidly round, 
and strange events occur, none more remarkable than John 
Russell’s career during the last month, and the unexpected 
positions in which he successively appears. A few weeks 
ago breaking up his own Government, deeply offending col- 
leagues and friends, and making himself generally odious, 
then trying to form a Government and finding nobody will- 
ing to act with him; he appeared to be in.the most painful 
position of isolation, and everybody expected that his anom- 
alous and unsatisfaetory state would render him mischievous 
and soon conduct him into a troublesome opposition to the 
Government. Very differently have matters turned out. 
He began by evineing a good and friendly spirit, ‘and scarce- 
ly is the Government formed, when Clarendon proposes to 
him to go to Vienna as Plenipotentiary to treat for peace, 
and John at once accepts the offer, and yesterday morning 
his mission was publicly announced. It was a happy stroke 
of Clarendon’s in all ways, and it was wise in Lord John to 
accept it, for it has all the appearance of a patriotic and un- 
selfish act, will cause his recent misdeeds to be forgotten, 
and replace him in the high situation from which he was 
fallen. It isa very good thing for him to be thus withdrawn 
from Parliament for a time. There he is always in danger 
of saying and doing something foolish or rash, and it will 
leave his followers in a condition to attach themselves to the 
Government without abandoning their allegiance to him, 
which will relieve all parties from embarrassment. * 


1 (ee Conference of the Great Powers which was to open at Vicnna, to 
which Lord John Russell was sent as British Plenipotentiary, had been con- 
voked for the purpose of negotiating on the basis of the four points which con- 
tained the demands of the belligerent Allies and had been accepted as a basis of 
negotiation by the Emperor of Russia. These points were as follows: 

3 1, That Russia should abandon all control over Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
ervia. 

2. That Russia should relinquish her claims to control the mouth of the 
Danube. 

3. That all Treaties caleulated to give Russia a preponderance in the Black 
Sea should be abrogated. ; . 

4, That Russia should renounce the claim she made to an exclusive right to 
proteet the Christians in the Ottoman Dominions. ; ; 

It was on the third of these points that the principal difficulty of the negotia- 
tion arose, and that the Conference failed to conclude a peace. ] 
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February 1%th.—Palmerston presented himself to the 
House of Commons last night for the first time as Minister, 
and not apparently with a very brilliant prospect of success. 
He made a tolerable speech, giving a rather meagre account 
of the formation of his Government, with the usual promises 
of vigor. The great point he had to handle was the disposal 
of Rocbuck’s Committee, which he is determined, if he can, 
to get rid of. ‘The success of this, his first great operation, 
seems very doubtful. One man after another got up and 
declared he should vote for its going on. Roebuck insists 
on it ; and Disraeli announced his determined opposition to 
any attempt to quash it. If Palmerston fights the battle 
and is beaten, he must try what a dissolution will do for 
him ; and I think the success of it would be very doubtful, 
for, in spite ofall the clamor that was raised by his name, and 
his apparently vast popularity in the country, it looks as if 
it was of a very shadowy, unsubstantial kind, and would 
very likely be found wanting at a general election. The 
temper of the House seems to be anything but good, and un- 
less we are very soon cheered and encouraged by much bet- 
ter accounts from the Crimea, this Government will not fare 
much better than the last. The “ Times” is going into fu- 
rious opposition, and Palmerston will soon find the whole 
press against him except his own paper, the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,” and the ‘‘Morning Chronicle,” neither of which 
have any circulation or any influence in the country. The 
whole conduct of the ‘‘ Times” is a source of great vexation 
to me, for I am to the last degree shocked and disgusted at 
its conduct and the enormous mischief that it is endeavoring 
to do ; and I have for many years had intimate personal re- 
lations with its editor, which I do not well know how to let 
drop, and I am at the same time not satisfied that their un- 
broken maintenance is inconsistent with the feelings I enter- 
tain, and which ought to be entertained, toward the paper. 

February 19th.—The Government have determined to 
knock under about Roebuck’s Committee, and they would 
have done much better to have done so at first. What they 
are now doing will not strengthen them or avert future at- 
tacks; but the state of the House of Commons is such that 
nothing but some very unexpected turn can enable them to 
goon long. Palmerston has no authority there, the House 
is in complete confusion and disorganization, and, except 
the Derbyites, who are still numerous aud act together in 
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opposition, in hopes of getting into power, nobody owns any 
allegiance or even any party ties, or seems to care for any 
person or any thing. There seems a. general feeling of dis- 
trnst and dissatisfaction, and, except the scattered Radicals 
and Revolutionists, who wish to upset everything, nobody 
seems to know what he would be at, or what object he wishes 
to attain. For the first time in my life I am really and seri- 
ously alarmed at the aspect of affairs, and think we are ap- 
proachiug a period of real difficulty and danger. The press, 
with the ‘‘ Times” at its head, is striving to throw every- 
thing into confusion, and running a muck against the aris- 
tocratic element of society and of the Constitution. The 
intolerable nonsense and the abominable falsehoods it flings 
out day after day are none the less dangerous because they 
are nonsense and falschoods, and, backed np as they are by 
all the regular Radical press, they diffuse throngh the coun- 
try a mass of inflammatory matter, the effect of which may 
be more serious and arrive more quickly than anybody im- 
agines. Nothing short of some loud explosion will make the 
mass of people helieve that any serious danger can threaten 
a Constitution like ours, which has passed through so many 
trials and given so many proofs of strength and cohesion. 
But we have never seen such symptoms as are now visible, 
such a thorough confusion and political chaos, or the public 
mind so completely disturbed and dissatisfied and so puzzled 
how to arrive at any just conclusions as to the past, the pres- 
ent, or the future. People are furious at the untoward 
events in the Crimea, and cannot make out the real causes 
thereof, nor who is to blame, and they are provoked that 
they cannot find victims to wreak their resentment on. The 
dismissal of Aberdeen and Newcastle seems an inadequate 
expiation, and they want more vengeance ‘yet, hence the cry 
for Roebuck’s absurd Committee. Then, after clamoring 
for Palmerston from a vague idea of his vigor, and that he 
would do some wonderful things, which was founded on 
nothing but the recollection of his former bullying despatches 
and blustering speeches, they are beginning to suspect him ; 
and the whole press, as well as the malignants in the House 
of Commons, tell them that they have gained very little, if 
anything, by the change, and they are told that it is not this 
or that Minister who can restore our affairs, but a change in 
the whole system of government, and the substitution of 
plebeians and new men for the leaders of parties and mem- 
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bers of aristocratic families, of whom all Governments have 
been for the most part composed. What effect these revoln- 
tionary doctrines may have on the opinions of the people at 
large remains to be seen ; but it is evident that the ‘‘ Times,” 
their great propagator, thinks them popular and generally 
acceptable, or they would not have plunged into that course. 

I sat next to Charles Wood at dinner yesterday and had 
much talk with him on the state of affairs, and found that 
he takes just the same view that I do, and for the first time 
he is alarmed also, and so, he told me, is Sir George Grey. 
He talked much about Raglan, and said that the Govern- 
ment had been placed in the most unfair ‘position possible, 
it being impossible to throw tbe blame of anything that had 
occurred on him, or even to tell the truth, which was that, 
so far from his making any exertions to repair the evils so 
loudly complained of, and sending away inefficient men, he 
never admitted there were any evils at all, or that any of his 
people were inefticient, or anything but perfect ; and he said 
that Raglan had never asked for anything the want of which 
had not been anticipated by the Government here, and in 
no instance was anything required by him which had not 
been supplied a month or more before the requisition came. 
Palmerston, too, said to me that nothing could exceed the 
hopelessness of the military authorities “there ; that they 
seemed unable to devise anything for their own assistance, 
and they exhibited the most striking contrast to the navy, 
who, on all emergencies, set to work and managed to find 
resources of all sorts to supply their necessities or extricate 
themselves from danger. 

February 20th.—Nothing certainly could be more morti- 
fying than the reception Palmerston met from the House of 
Commons on the first night when he presented himself as 
Minister, nothing more wngracions or more disheartening. 
His entreaty to postpone the Committee was received with 
a sort of scorn and manifestation of hostility and distrust. 
His position was at once rendered to the last degree painful 
and difficult. He cannot avert the Committee, he cannot 
submit to it without deep humiliation; many of his col- 
leagues are supposed to shrink from the disgrace of such a 
submission and to prefer any alternative to it. Already there 
is a general impression that this Government cannot last 
long ; nobody thinks they would gaiu anything by a dissolu- 
tion, ‘the result of one would be uncertain ; but the proba- 
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bility seems to be that the Conservatives would gain and the 
Radieals likewise, while the Whigs would lose, and the Peel- 
ites and Moderates would be scattered to the winds. We 
should most likely see a Parliament still more ungovernable 
than this, unless a widespread alarm in the country should 
rally the whole Conservative and anti-revolutionary element 
to Derby and his party, which wonld bring them al! into 
office for a time. Palmerston spoke much better last night 
than the first night, and with a good deal of spirit and force ; 
but he has a very uphill game to play, and must already he 
aware how fleeting his popularity was, and on what weak 
foundations it was built. 

February 23d.—Graham, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert 
have resigned, greatly to the disgust and indignation of their 
colleagues, to the surprise of the world at large, and the 
uproarious delight of the Whigs and Brooks’s Club, to whom 
the Peelites have always been odious. ‘These stupid Whigs 
were very sorry Palmerston did not leave them out when he 
formed his Government, and take whomever he could get 
instead of them ; and they are entirely indifferent to the con- 
sideration that the greater part of the brains of the Cabinet 
is gone out with these three, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to fill their places, and that we exhibit a sad spectacle to all 
Europe, with our Ministerial dissensions and difficulties and 
the apparent impossibility of forming anything like a stable 
Government. The first thing done was to send off for John 
Russell at Paris, and ask him if he would come back and join 
the Government. Cardwell was offered the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, which he refused. It is much to be 
regretted that these Peelites do not now dissolve themselves 
asa party and make up their minds to act mdependently 
and according to their several opinions and circumstances. 
Aberdeen much disapproves of the exodus of the three, and 
was very anxious Cardwell should accept ; but he does not 
choose to separate himself from the rest. 

February 24th.—Never was I more surprised than when 
T heard that John Russell had accepted the Colonial Office 
and joins the Government, still continuing in the House of 
Commons, and of course acting under Palmerston. When 
we think of al] he has been doing for the last two years, his 
discontent at being in a subordinate capacity thongh still 
leader of the Honse of Commons, and the varions pranks he 
has played in consequence thereof, it is inconceivable that 
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he should consent not only to take office under Palmerston, 
but to serve under him in the House of Commons. But it 
is impossible not to give him credit for patriotic motives in 
making such a sacrifice of personal pride and vanity. What 
his conduct may be if the Government lasts long enough to 
allow him to come home and take his place in it, may be 
considered doubtful. Last night the retiring Ministers gave 
their explanations—Graham in a very good speech ; Glad- 
‘stone was too diffuse, and Sidney Herbert feeble, but coming 
after Graham they had nothing new to say. There is much 
to be said for and much against their conduct. If they had 
accepted office under Palmerston with the condition that he 
should try and get rid of the Committee and that they should 
retire in case he failed, there would have been nothing to 
say, because without doubt they ought not to hold high 
ottices while a Committee of the House of Commons is sitting 
in judgment on their conduct ; but the whole course of pro- 
ceeding is so anomalous, and the exigencies of the time are 
so great and peculiar, that on the whole I think they ought 
to have stayed in. Palmerston speaks almost every night, 
and his speeches do not read amiss; but everybody says 
they are feeble and flat, and nothing at present indicates 
anything like stability or a long existence to the present 
Government. The tone of the House of Commons last 
night was on the whole rather pacifie than not. Bright 
made an admirable speech, the peroration of which was very 
eloquent. 

February 25th.—This morning George Lewis came to me 
very early and told me Palmerston had proposed to him to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he set forth very fairly all 
the reasons for and against accepting. We discussed the 
whole subject, and I asked him whether he felt sufficient 
confidence in himself to undertake an office of such vast im- 
portance, whether he.had sufficiently turned his attention to 
financial matters and had mastered the principles and details 
of finance. Ife said he thought he was sufiiciently versed 
therein to undertake it, having given much attention to tax- 
ation and its principles, and to political economy generally, 
though he did not know much about the Funds, but sup- 
posed sufficient knowledge about them was easily attainable. 
Finally I advised him to accept, and he said he should make 
up his mind to do so. So the Admiralty, Colonial Office, 
and Exchequer are settled. There is much difficulty and 
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much discussion and difference of opinion about some of the 
other places. They are very wisely going to take in Laing, 
but very unwisely will not give a place to Lowe, who, if left 
out, will eontrive to do them some damage. Granville has 
moved Heaven and earth to get Lowe an office, but Palmer- 
ston and others set their faeces against him. Lansdowne 
has most unreasonably and unwisely insisted on Vernon 
Smith being taken in, and it is at present intended to make 
him President of the Board of Control. He is very un- 
popular and totally useless, and just the man they ought 
not to take in; while Lowe is just the man they ought, to 
meet the prevailing sentiment about old connections and new 
men. 

March 2d.—News just arrived that the Emperor of 
Russia is dead. John Russell had telegraphed from Berlin 
that he was given over. This great and unexpeeted event 
must have the most important consequences whether for 
peace or for war. A disputed succession is not impossible, 
as it has long been reported that the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine was disposed to contest the succession with the Cesare- 
wich, but this will probably turn out to be a fable. It is 
supposed that the new Emperor has been all along inclined 
to peace, and that he was in disgrace with his father on that 
account. If this be true, it renders it still] more probable 
that he will he anxious to put an end to this destructive and 
dangerous war, and the Allied Powers may he less exacting 
with him than they were disposed to he with the late Em- 
peror. On the other hand, should the war unhappily con- 
tinue, the death of Nicholas is likely to damp the ardor of 
the Russians and to relax their exertions, so that we-can 
hardly fail to profit by it, Clarendon is gone over to Bou- 
logne to confer with the Emperor Napoleon. 

There seems something like a lull here for the moment, 
and less of excitement and violence than there was. Palm- 
erston has not heen in office a fortnight, and already he is 
enormously baissé ; his speeches night after night are mis- 
erable. The trnth is, he never had any power as a debater, 
and he is out of his element as leader in the House of Com- 
mons, where he has to answer everybody, to speak on every 
subject, and to be continually debating more or less. He 
has made a few great speeches, prepared, and on his own 
subject of foreign affairs, and every now and then a smart 
chaffing retort which excited the hilarity of the House, and 
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that has been all he could do. Then he seems supine and 
undecided ; he does not fill up the vacant places or seem- 
ingly endeavor to do so, and he does not put good men in 
the places he does fill up, all of which does him harm in gen- 
eral estimation. Clarendon has told Lady Palmerston very 
frankly that he will soon ruin himself in public opinion if 
he goes on in this way. Few things are more extraordinary 
than the notion that was abroad of Palmerston’s fitness and 
eflicacy. Never was there a greater delusion, and never one 
that is so rapidly being dissipated. 

March 10th.—lt is remarkable that, thongh seven days 
have elapsed since the news of the death of the Emperor of 
Russia reached us, and that we heard of it by electric tele- 
graph the very day it happened, we are still without anthen- 
tic and detailed information of what has since occurred at 
St. Petersburg; and of the manifesto of the new Emperor, 
which is looked for with so mnch curiosity, we have only a 
partial extract or imperfect summary, so that we have still 
no means of judging whether the chances of peace are im- 
proved hy the accession of Alexander IT. 

Palmerston’s Government does not seem to take root or 
gain much strength; every day seems to prove the more 
clearly that he is unfit for the task he has taken on himself. 
He inspires neither respect nor confidence, and is totally un- 
able to manage the Honse of Commons; his speeches are 
feeble and bad, and he is not always prudent and concilia- 
tory, but, on the contrary, pettish and almost offensive. He 
finds great difficulty in filling the vacant offices, and he 
evinces much want of tact and good management in his en- 
deavors to do so, offering and retracting his offers in a very 
loose way. For example, he offered Sir Robert Peel the 
Clerkship of the Ordnance, which he accepted ; and then he 
found Monsell did not mean to resign it, so he had to with- 
draw the offer. Then he told him he should be Colonial 
Under-Secretary if John Russell would consent. John Rus- 
sell would not consent, and then he offered him a seat at the 
Admiralty. Sir Robert in some dudgeon demurred, and 
Palmerston, inferring from his ill humor that he would not 
take this place, offered it to Henry Brand, who. accepted, 
desired his writ might be moved for, and went to the railway 
station to go down to the place he represented. Just as he 
was starting, a messenger arrived with a letter from Palm- 
erston saying Sir Robert Peel had taken the Admiralty, so 
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he could not have it, and the gentleman had to return 
home without any office at all. Thisisa sad way of doing 
business, and will not make him more popular. Grenville 
Berkeley (whipper-in) told me he thought Palmerston was 
doing rather better latterly and that there was a better dis- 
position in the House of Commons ; but Jonathan Peel, who 
is a shrewd, dispassionate observer, and tolerably impartial, 
though with no good will to the present Government, told 
me a different story. He says the Government is as weak as 
possible, Palmerston wretched, and the House of Commons 
il disposed and unruly, and he thinks it absolutely impos- 
sible that this concern can last many weeks. The Derbyitcs 
are quite confident of forcing their way to office, and quite 
determined to do so; but it is their game to damage the 
present Government as much as possible, and they will do 
everything in opposition but what may recoil upon them- 
selves after they have got into office, and no other considera- 
tion will restrain them. I regard with the utmost dislike 
the prospect of their return, because I think their conduct 
so monstrously unprincipled. I hear Gladstone is very 
much out of humor, and expect soon to see him and his 
small band in overt opposition to the Government. Many 
fancy that it will end in his joining Derby, but so do not 1. 
J am not sure that he would be indisposed if a proper occasion 
presented itself, but I do not believe any consideration or any 
circumstances whatever would induce the Derbyites to admit 
him again into their party. Their indignation—that is, of 
a great many of them—was unbounded at Derby having 
offered him office the other day, and at the great meeting at 
Eglinton’s such manifestations of resentment were made on 
that account as to make it nearly impossible (for in these 
days nothing is quite impossible) for any future attempt at 
reconciliation and reunion to be made. 

March 11th.—-A fresh shuffling of the cards is being ar- 
ranged by which Frederick Peel is to go to the Treasury, 
vice Wilson, Vice President of the Board of Trade; Sir 
Robert to the War Department, vice his brother ; and Henry 
Brand to the Admiralty. Palmerston seemed to consider ail 
the blunders he made about these officers rather a good joke 
than a mischievons gaucherie. ‘Ha, ha!” he said, “a 
’ Comedy of Errors.” George Lewis told me this morning he 
thinks the temper of the House of Commons more favorable, 
and, if he can succeed in producing a palateable Budget, that 

10 
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they may get on; he told me the revenue was extremely 
flourishing and the country very rich, but the expenses are 
enormous. He means to meet them by a loan, but the 
question is of what amount, and how much of the additional 
expense shall be provided by it. He will want ninety mill- 
ions to cover the whole. 

Clarendon was much pleased with his visit to the Em- 
peror, who talked to him very frankly and unreservedly 
about everything. They lit their cigars and sat and talked 
with the greatest ease. He said the Emperor spoke to him 
about the English press, and all he said was sensible and 
true ; that he was aware that a free press was a necessity in 
England, and as indispensable as the Constitution itself, and 
that he had hitherto believed that the editors of the prin- 
cipal newspapers had the good of their country at heart, and 
always acted from conscientious motives ; but that he could 
no longer entertain that opinion. ‘The press during the past 
months, and the ‘‘ Times” particularly, had done an incal- 
culable amount of mischief to England and to the alliance 
between us. The effect produced by their language in Ger- 
many was most injurions, and of service only to Russia. 
When the English papers talked of their own country in the 
way they did, of its degradation and disgrace, its maladmin- 
istration, the ruin of its military power, and the loss of all 
that makes a nation great and powerful, though he (the Em- 
peror) knew what all this meant, and how much or how little 
of truth there was in such exaggerated statements, yet in 
France they were generally believed, and it became very 
difficult for him to reconcile the nation to an alliance for 
which he was reproached with making sacrifices and shaping 
his policy in accordance with ours, when it was evident from 
our own showing that our alliance was not worth having, 
and our impotence was so exposed that, whenever peace 
should put an end to the necessity of the alliance, we should 
be entirely at their mercy; and while such was the feeling 
in France, in Germany it was still stronger, and there the 
“‘'Times” had succeeded in creating a universal conviction 
that we are in the lowest condition of weakness and inefii- 
ciency: at all of which he expressed the greatest regret. I 
was surprised to hear Clarendon say that he did not believe 
the resources of Russia to carry on the contest to be in any’ 
sensible degree exhausted, that her commerce had not 
suffered at all, and as to her finances she could go on 
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for a good while with her paper money and the gold 
which, in a certain quantity, she drew from the Ural 
Mountains,? 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Vienna Conference—Literary Oceupations—A Roman Catholic Privy Couneillor—Ne- 
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March 31st, 1885.—Three weeks have passed away and I 
have had nothing to say; nor indeed have I anything now 
of the least importance, and can only glance at the general 
aspect of affairs. The Government, on the whole, seems in 
a somewhat better condition. They say Palmerston speaks 
better than he did, and his good humor and civility please. 
At last the offices, except the Under-Secretaryship to the 
Colonies, are filled up. Lord Elgin and Lord Seymour suc- 
cessively refused the Duchy of Lancaster, and after going a 
begging for many weeks Lord Harrowhy has taken it. Laing 
and Wilson, and I think somebody else, declined the Vice 
Presidency of the Board of Trade, and they have got 
Bouverie. 

Within these few days the hopes of peace have waxed 
faint. The fatal third point is an insurmountable obstacle, 
and it seems likely that we shall be condemned to fight it 
out more fiercely than ever, and without Austria, who, as I 
all along expected, will not join us in forcing hard conditions 
on Russia. It remains to be seen whether we or Austria are 


1 [In justice to the conductors of the ‘ Times” it must be said that although 
the language of the paper was violent and extremely annoying to the Govern- 
ment and its Allies, yet it was by the power and enterprise of the press that the 
deplorable state of ite army was brought to the knowledge of the public and 
even of Ministers themselves; and it was by the ‘‘ Times”? that the first steps 
were taken to supply the deficiencies of the Administration. The fund raised 
by voluntary contributions for this purpose amounted to £25,000, and com- 
ee persons were sent out to apply it to the most pressing wants of the 
army. 
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in fault, assuming the rupture of the negotiations to be in- 
evitable. If Austria recedes from what she had already 
agreed to, she is; if we require anything more, we are. 
Drouyn de Lhnys has been here for twenty-four hours, and 
goes on to Vienna directly to bring things to a conclusion 
one way or another. Clarendon is pleased with him. The 
Emperor is to be here in three weeks. 

Having no public events nor any secret information to 
record, I must put down my own private concerns, uninter- 
esting as they are. Jam busy on the task of editing a vol- 
ume of Moore’s correspondence left to me by John Russell, 
and finishing the second article upon King Joseph’s Memoirs.! 
These smal] literary occupations interest and amuse me, and 
being quite out of the way of politics, and seeing nobody, ex- 
cept Clarendon at rare intervals, who can or will tell me any- 
thing, it is well I can amuse myself with them ; and now that 
Iam growing old (for I shall be sixty-one the day after to- 
morrow) it is my aim to cultivate these pleasures more and 
more, and make them my refuge against the infirmities which 
beset me, and the loss of youth. My great fear is lest my 
eyesight should fail, and I earnestly hope I may die before 
such a calamity should befall me. 

The war goes languidly on, and I hear Raglan and Can- 
robert are squabbling instead of acting, and that it seems 
to be more the fault of Canrobert ; but the melancholy truth 
is that there are two incompetent generals in command, who 
have no skill or enterprise, and are Ictting the opportunity 
for attacking the enemy slip away. <A divided command 
and two independent armics are in themselves an immense 
drawback, but when they begin to disagree it becomes fatal. 
We have now an enormous force there, and yet they seem 
incapable of doing anything and of striking any great and 
serious blow. 

Aprii 1st.—I went to a Council yesterday and got into 
a difficulty. Without any previous notice, Mr. Monsell, a 
Roman Catholic, came to be made a Privy Councillor. I 
had never sworn a Roman Catholic and did not know what 
to do, so I proposed to Monsell to put it off till another day,. 
and meanwhile I would ascertain how he was to be sworn. 
The difficulty was told to the Queen, and the Prince set 
about finding what was to be done. Me looked out the 10th 


1 [ae Greville wrote the review of the Memoirs of King Joseph Bonaparte 
which appeared in two successive articles of the Kdinburgh Review.) 
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George IV. (Emancipation Act), and, just as we were sum- 
moned into the Queen’s presence, Granville brought the vol- 
ume, put it into my hands, and told me 1 must administer 
to Monsel]l the oath set forth there, in lieu of the oaths of 
abjuration and supremacy. J was sure it was a mistake ; 
but there was no time to remonstrate, and I was compelled 
to bring him in and administer the oath. As soon as I got 
back to my office and looked into the matter I found it was 
all wrong, and that he had not, in fact, heen sworn at all. 
What he ought to have done was to take this oath in one of 
the Law Courts, and then to have the Privy Councillor’s oath 
administered to him, and so I sent him word. 

Afterward I met Sidney Herbert, and he told me what 
he believed to be the cause of Drouyn de Lhuys’ coming 
here, and the actual state of affairs at Vienna. We have 
proposed the reduction of the fleet; the Russians refuse. 
The Emperor Napoleon would like,” if possible, to obtain 
some great success in the Crimea, and is not indisposed to 
continue the war if he can see a reasonable hope of such an 
achievement ; but when he despairs of this his mind inclines 
to the other alternative, to make peace (which would be 
popular in France), and he does not care very much about 
the terms, and is not averse to waive the condition as to the 
fleet. But our Government want to insist on it, or go on 
with the war, and Sidney Herbert believes they have suc- 
ceeded in talking over Drouyn de Lhuys and persuading him 
to join us in this determination, and to carry 1t off to Vienna. 
However, he is very likely to be talked over again there, 
and it remains to be seen whether the Emperor, if he really 
wishes for peace, will not join with Austria in opposing us, 
and accepting some other conditions. I always fancied that 
we had come to a regular unmistakeable agreement with 
Austria what we should ask of Russia, and that she had 
bound herself to join in the war if the terms agreed in were 
refused, but, according to Sidney Herbert, this has never 
been done. Clarendon did, indeed, at last state distinctly to 
Austria the terms on which France and England meant to 
insist, and Austria expressed her concurrence in them as a 
matter of opinion, and her desire to obtain them, consenting 
also to unite her efforts to theirs in attempting to obtain 
them ; but she never consented to go to war if they were not 
conceded, therefore we have no reason to complain of her if 
the negotiations break off on these grounds, and she refuses 
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to depart from her neutrality. She has all along said, she 
wished. with all her heart we could succeed in taking Sebas- 
topol, but as we had not succeeded, and apparently could not, 
it was impossible to press very stringent terms on Russia ; 
and she has never held out any expectation to us of joining 
in the war against Russia, unless Russia refuses such reason- 
able and not humiliating terms of peace as she herself thinks 
indispensable for the objects to the attainment of which she 
has all along been a party. The best chance of peace now 
is that the Emperor Napoleon may think he is not like] 
do any great things in the Crimea and that peace is his Fest 
policy, and he is the real arbiter of peace and war. If he 
prefers following in the wake of England, and to defer to 
our war policy, peace will ascend to Heaven, and the odions 
war will be resumed with more fury than ever, and no one 
course how long it will last, nor what will be the end 
of i 
April 1%th.—Yesterday I went out “ with all the gazing 
town ” to see not the least curious of the many curious events 
I have lived to witness, the entry of the Emperor and Em- 
press of the French into London. The day was magnificent, 
the crowd prodigious, the reception not very clamorous, but 
cordial and respectful. A fine sight for them to see such 
vast multitudes, so orderly and so prosperous, and without a 
single soldier except their own escort. The Queen received 
them with the utmost cordiality, and omitted none of the 
usual forms practised between Sovereigns. She met the 
Imperial pair at the entrance to the Castle, embraced the 
Emperor and then the Empress when she was presented to 


er. 

April 20th.—The visit of the Emperor has been one 
continued ovation, and the success of it complete. None of 
the Sovereigns who have been here before have ever been 
received with such magnificence by the Court or by such 
curiosity and delight by the people. Wherever and when- 
ever they have appeared, they have been greeted by enormous 
multitudes and prodigious acclamations. The Queen is ex- 
ceedingly pleased with both of them; she thinks the Em- 
press very natural, graceful, and attractive, and the Emperor 
frank, cordial, and true. He has done his best to please her, 
talked to her a great deal, amused her, and has completely 
succeeded. Everybody is ‘struck with his mean and diminu- 
tive figure and yulgar appearance, but his manners are good 
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and not undignified. He talked a very long time to Lord 
Derby on Tuesday at Windsor, and to Lord Aberdeen on 
Wednesday. This-last was very proper, because he had a 
great prejudice against Aberdeen, and fancied he was his 
enemy, which Aberdeen knew. When he was invested with 
the Garter, he took all sorts of oaths—old feudal oaths—of 
fidelity and knightly service to the Queen, and he then made 
her a short speech to the following effect: ‘‘I have sworn 
to be faithful to Your Majesty and to serve you to the best 
of my ability, and my whole future life shall be spent in 
proving the sincerity with which I have thus sworn, and my 
resolution to devote myself to your service.” The fineness 
of the weather brought out the whole population of London, 
as usual kept in excellent order by a few policemen, and in 
perfect good hnmor. It was a beautiful sight last night 
when the Royal and Imperial party went to the Opera in 
state; the streets lit by gas and the houses illuminated and 
light as day, particularly opposite the Travellers’ Club, where 
I was. Lam glad the success of the visit has been so great, 
and the contentment of all the parties concerned so complete, 
but it is well that all will be over to-morrow, for such excite- 
ment and enthusiasm could not last much longer, and the 
inconvenience of being beset by crowds, and the streets ob- 
structed, is getting tiresome. 

I saw Cowley for a moment yesterday. He told me the 
Russians refused any conditions which imposed loss of ter- 
ritory or limitation of naval forces, and they declined to 
offer any counter project, though they are ready to discuss 
anything we propose. He therefore considers the continu- 
ance of the war unavoidable, and does not believe Austria 
will join in it, though Drouyn de Lhuys still writes bis own 
expectation that she will. He said they had never said or 
done anything which bound them to join, and that their 
diplomacy had been much more adroit and successful than 
our’s, but that this was principally the fault of the French, 
who never would consent to take a peremptory course so as 
to compel them to be explicit. The cousequence of this is, 
that it will be impossible to produce the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and its retention will put Parliament and the 
press in a fury, and expose the Government to attacks 
which they will find it very difficult to repel or to silence. 
They cannot give the reason why, and their enemies and 
detractors will believe, or at least insist, that they do not 
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dare disclose their own share in the transaction. I asked 
Clarendon how it was that the French Government in their 
last paper in the ‘‘ Moniteur ” said so positively that they 
had secured the co-operation of Austria if the last conditions 
were refused by Russia; he replied that he supposed they 
said so in order to make it the ground of an accusation 
against Austria when the Conference broke up and she re- 
fuses to declare war. Clarendon thinks we shall get the 
better of Russia, but that it will be by blockading her ports 
and ruining her ecommerce, and not by military operations, 
and that this may take two or three years or more, but is 
certain in the end.’ 

May 24th.—The Sebastopol Committee is finished, and 
the result proves that it is a very good thing to have had it, 
for no ill consequences have come of it, and the evidence 
has benefited instead of injuring both the Government and 
those who were most bitterly abused, especially Hardinge 
and Newcastle, abont the latter of whom there has been a 
considerable reaction of opinion. In Parliament nothing has 
taken place of much consequence. Hllenborough gave bat- 
tle in the Lords and was signally defeated. Layard had an- 
nounced a hostile motion in the House of Commons, which 
he has since given up to Disraeli, who brings forward a regu- 
lar want of confidence motion to-night, which will decide 
the fate of the Government. Sir Francis Baring has moved 
an amendment which the Peelites will not vote for, because 
it pledges the House to support the war, they having now 
become furiously pacifie; as if they were not unpopular 
enough already, they are now doing all they can to mar 
their own eflicacy by giving their enemies a plausible case 
for attacking and abnsing them, and by breasting the tide of 
warlike zeal and passion, which, though very absurd and very 
mischievous, is too strong and too general to be openly and 
directly resisted at present. It is quite fit and becoming to 
reason with it, and to endeavor to bring the public to a more 
reasonable frame of mind, but great tact, caution, and good 
management are required in doing this. It is very difficult 
to make out what Gladstone and his friends (for it would be 
ridiculons to call them a party) are at, and what they expect 
or desire in reference to their political future. Palmerston 


1 (The failure or suspension of the negotiations for peace at Vienna was 
formally announced to Parliament on May 21, and the protocols of the Con- 
ference laid upon the table. ] 
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is said to have done better in the House of Commons lately 
than he did at first, but it is curious to see how completely 
his popularity has evaporated. All the foolish people whose 
pet he was, and who clamored for him with the notion that 
he was to do every sort of impossible thing, now that they 
find he can do no more than other men, and that there never 
was any real difference between him and his colleagues, are 
furious with him becanse they so deceived themselves, and 
want to break the idol they set up. 

May 30th.—The division last Friday night gave Govern- 
ment a larger majority than anybody expected,’ and if it did 
not give them permanent strength it averted immediate dan- 
ger. Gladstone made a fine speech, but gave great offence 
to all who are not for peace, and exposed himself to much 
unpopularity. The discussion is only suspended till Parlia- 
ment meets again, when the amendments will be debated, 
and there will be no more divisions ; but in the meantime the 
news which has arrived of the successes in the Crimea, and 
the fair prospect there appears of still greater advantages, 
must serve to silence the advocates of peace and encourage 
those who are all for war, and to render a contest popular 
which is likely to be crowned with brilliant results, and, as 
many imagine, to give us the means of dictating peace on 
our own terms. I believe in the prospect of success, but not 
that it will reduce the Russians to make peace on our terms, 
particularly as the conditions will infallibly be harder than 
before. But Ido marvel that they did not make peace at 
Vienna on the terms which were there offered them, when 
they must have known that all the chances of war were 
against them. ‘The Emperor of Russia might have taken 
warning from the history and fate of Napoleon, who con- 
stantly refused the terms he could have obtained, and con- 
tinually insisted on something more than his enemies would 
give him, and by this obstinacy lost his crown. The most 
interesting incident which occurred last week was the scene 
at the end of the debate betweeu Graham and John Russell, 
who had a fight of considerable asperity ; and according to 
all appearances the Peelites and the Whigs are completely 
two. When Graham was reconciled to Lord John two or 
three years ago, he vowed that nothing should separate them 


1[Mr. Disraeli’s Motion condemning the Government for their misconduct 
of the war was rejected by 319 to 219. Lord John Russcll made a warlike 
speech in the course of this debate. ] 
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again, but ‘‘ quam parum stabiles sunt hominum amicitie,” 


and now they appear to be as antagonistic as ever. But, to 
be sure, Graham could not contemplate or foresee all the 
tricks which Lord Jobn played during the whole time he was 
a member of Aberdeen’s Government. 

Notwithstanding the success of Government in the House 
of Commons and of the armies in the Crimea, things are in 
a very unsatisfactory and uncomfortable state here, and no- 
body knows what will happen. ‘There is no confidence in 
any party or er men, and everybody has a vague apprehen- 
sion of coming but undefined evil and danger. ‘The world 
seems out of joint. 

Paris, June 1%7th.—Having resolved to go to Vichy for 
my health, here Iam on the road; I crossed over yesterday 
morning, a very disagreeable but short passage from Folke- 
stone, good journey by rail, and got here at nine o’clock, be- 
ing lodged very hospitably at the Embassy. French carriages 
ou the railway are much better than ours, particularly the 
second class ; the country between Boulogne and Paris looks 
well and thriving. I had some talk with Cowley last night 
before we went to bed, when he gave me an account of. the 
circumstances of Drouyn de Lhuys’ resignation. He also 
descanted on the difficulties of the Government here and of 
the maintenance of the alliance, which he attributes up to 
this time entirely to the good faith and fairness of the Em- 
peror himself, and his determination that nothing shall in- 
terrupt the good understanding between the two countries, 
on which he is above all things bent. The Emperor says it 
is a great misfortune that there are no men of capacity or 
character whose services he can command, nor in fact any 
men, if he could command their services, in whom the pub- 
lic would be disposed to place confidence. Cowley had no 
very good opinion of Drouyn de Lhuys, and said no reliance 
could be placed in him ; but in some respects he is a loss, be- 
cause he has a certain capacity and clean hands, he is enor- 
mously rich, and guiltless of any peculation or jobbery. When 
Drouyn announced that he meant to go to Vienna, Lord Cow- 
ley urged him to go to England first and come to an under- 


1TAt the Conference at Vienna M. Drouyn de Lhuys departed from the 
conditions of peace agreed to between the French and British Governments, 
and was disposed to accept the more favorable terms which were supported by 
Austria. This led to his disavowal and resignation on his return to Paris. It 
turned out that Lord John Russell, the British envoy to the Conference, had 
taken a similar course. ] 
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standing with the Cabinet there as to the terms which should 
be proposed at the Conference. He consented and went, and 
Cowley urged Clarendon to have the agreement put down in 
writing that there might be no mistake about it. This was 
done, and Drouyn went to Vienna. When he took upon him- 
self to make the proposition he did, it was in direct opposition 
to his agreement with us, but he thought he should bring the 
Emperor to concur with him and to sanction it. The Em- 
peror seemed at first disposed to do so, and when he saw Cow- 
ley intimated as much to him. Cowley submitted that it was 
quite contrary to the understanding with us, and objected 
on every ground to the proposal. The Emperor said he 
really got quite confused in the intricacies and details of this 
affair, but he would see Drouyn again and speak to him 
upon it. Cowley requested (a very strange request as he 
owned) that he might be present at the interview. The Em- 
peror seemed somewhat surprised, but acquiesced. When 
Cowley came he found Drouyn had been there an hour, and 
that Marshal Vaillant was also present. They went over the 
ground again and Drouyn said what he had to say, when 
Cowley merely said he would not go into the general ques- 
tion and would only ask whether M. Drouyn’s proposal was 
in conformity with what had been settled in London, and 
he appealed to Marshal Vaillant whether the termination of 
the war on such terms would be advisable. It was impossi- 
ble to maintain that the terms were consistent with the joint 
agreement, and Vaillant declared that if the French army 
was brought away, and a peace made on conditions which 
would appear to tarnish the honor of their arms, he would 
not answer for the consequences. This put an end to the 
discussion. Drouyn de Lhuys retired, and as soon as he got 
home sent his resignation to the Emperor, who wrote him 
back a very good-humored answer advising him to recall it, 
and expressing a wish that he would come and talk the mat- 
ter over with him, when he had no doubt they should come 
to asatisfactory understanding. Drouyn persisted, and then 
the Emperor accepted his resignation and sent for Walewski. 
I asked Cowley how Walewski was likely to do, and he said 
wretchedly, and that he was not of a calibre to fill such a 


post. 

He told me all about the intended journey of the Empe- 
ror to the Crimea and why it was given up. The Emperor 
was bent on it, while all the Ministers deprecated it and did 
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all they could to prevent it. They suggested that, if any 
misfortune occurred while he was there, he could not quit 
the army; if any success, he would infallibly stay to pursue 
it, so that his speedy return could not be counted on. This 
failed to move him. The intention was that Jérome should 
be, not Regent, but Chief of the Council of Ministers, and 
they advised Jérome only to consent to take this office on 
condition that he was invested with the same despotic power 
as the Emperor himself. This His Majesty would not con- 
sent to, as the Ministers foresaw, and this was the reason 
why the expedition was given up. 

Paris, June 23d.—l came here to pass through to 
Vichy, and accordingly on Tuesday last to Vichy I went. 
I arrived there in the evening, found a detestable apartment 
without a fireplace ; the weather was intolerable, it never 
ceased raining, and the cold was intense. Finding that it 
was useless to take the waters or baths in such weather, and 
being disgusted with the whole thing, I resolved to return 
to Paris, which I did on Friday, and here J am comfortably 
established in the Embassy again. 

On my arrival I was greeted with the painful intelligence 
of the repulse sustained by the French and English on the 
18th in the attack on the Mamelon and Redan batteries, and 
of the great losses which both armies had suffered. This 
failure has cast a great gloom over Paris and London and 
the disappointment is greater because we had become so ac- 
customed to snecess that everybody regarded failure in any- 
thing as impossible. Cowley told me that the Emperor was 
excessively annoyed, and the more because they entirely dis- 
approve of Pélissier’s proceedings. Without tying him 
down or attempting from hence to direct the operations of 
the campaign, they had given Pélissier the strongest recom- 
mendations to abstain from assaults which they had reason 
to believe would not be decisive and would cost a vast 
number of lives, and they were very anxious the operations 
against the Russians in the field should be pressed instead. 
There had been some half angry communications between 
the Government and Pélissier, who had talked of resigning 
the command. The opinions of the Government had been 
principally formed from those of General Niel, who had 
constantly reported his conviction to the above mentioned 
effect, and had earnestly deprecated these assaults. Then 
there is reason to apprehend that such unsuccessful attempts 
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may produce bad blood and mutual accusations between the 
allied forces. Already Pélissier and Raglan have begun to 
cast the blame of the failure on each other, though appar- 
ently the difference has not yet swelled to any serious 
amount. I have always thought that it would have been 
better to have no divided command, but to place an English 
corps under a French commander-in-chief, and a French 
squadron under an English admiral. This was what the 
Emperor proposed, and he wrote a letter himself on the 
subject, which Cowley promised to show me. We have had 
much conversation about the Emperor, his character and his 
capacity, and I am puzzled how to understand and to do 
justice to the latter. Being such as he is represented to 
be, and having the defects he has, it is difficult to compre- 
hend his having accomplished the great things he has, and 
raised himself to such a situation and such a height of per- 
sonal power. 

June 24th.—Last night I went to Thiers’, where I found 
Mignet, Roger du Nord, and others of his adherents, none of 
whom I recollected, nor they me. This morning I called on 
Achille Fould, who told me the Emperor knew I was here 
and would like me to be presented to him, and it was settled 
that this should be done. I am nothing loath, for I have a 
curiosity to see this remarkable man and to converse with 
with him. Madame de Lieven told me this morning that 
not long before the Revolution of °48, Jérome Bonaparte 
had entreated her to exert her influence to get him made a 
peer. 

June 26th.—Yesterday morning arrived an invitation to 
dine at the Tuileries the same evening. I went there, was 
ushered into a room with eight or ten men init, none of 
whom I knew except Count Bacciochi, whom I had met at 
Fould’s the day before—three in uniform, the rest in plain 
clothes. A man, whom I suppose to be the aide de camp de 
service, came forward to receive me and invited me to sit 
down. Presently the same or another man came and said 
“ Milord ” (they all milorded me), “‘ vous vous mettrez a 
table, s'il vous plait, 4 cété de l’Empereur 4 sa droite.” I 
was then taken into the next room, which adjoins the cabi- 
net of the Emperor. In afew minutes His Majesty made 
his appearance ; he immediately came up to me, bowed very 
civilly, and asked me the usual questions of when I came to 
Paris, etc. In a minute dinner was announced, and we went 
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in. As we walked in he said to me, ‘“ L’Impératrice sera 
bien fachée de ne vous avoir pas vu.” At dinner, which did 
not last above twenty-five minutes, he talked (a sort of drop- 
ping conversation) on different subjects, and 1 found him so 
easy to get on with that I ventured to start topics myself. 
After dinner we returned to the room we had. left, and after 
coffee, seeing me staring about at the portraits, he said all 
his family were there, and he told me who they all were and 
the history of these portraits, which, he said, had made the 
tour of the world. 

After this he asked me to sit down, which I did at a 
round table by his side, and M. Visconti on the other side of 
me, and then we had a conversation which lasted at least an 
hour and a half on every imaginable subject. It was im- 
possible not to be struck with his simplicity, his being so 
natural and totally without any air or assumption of great- 
ness, though not undignified, but perfectly comme tl faut, with 
excellent manners, and easy, pleasant, fluent conversation. 
I was struck with his air of truth and frankness, and though 
of course I could not expect in my position and at this first 
interview with him that he should be particularly expansive, 

et he gave me the idea of being not only not reserved but as 
if, when intimate, he would have a great deal of abandon. It 
was difficult to bring away all the subjects he discussed, and 
Ido not know that he said anything wonderfully striking, 
but he made a very favorable impression on me, and made 
me wish to know more of him, which I am never likely 
to do. 

He talked of the war and its conduct, of the faults com- 
mitted, and of the characters and talents of the generals 
engaged, comparing them, much to their disadvantage, with 
the generals of the Empire. J asked him which were the 
best, and he said all the African generals were much of the 
same calibre: Changarnier, Lamoriciére, St. Arnaud, Can- 
robert, Pélissier—very little difference between them. The 
war they waged in Africa was of a peculiar character, and 
did not render them more capable of conducting great 
strategical operations in Europe. He talked of Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot, and described scenes with the latter in 
Council when Barrot was his Minister; of the ‘‘ Times” and 
its influence; of Spain; in short, of a vast variety of subjects; 
of the Exhibition here, and with some appearance of disap- 
pointment that the people will not go to it. His simplicity 
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and absence of all faste were remarkable ; thus, I asked him 
what he thought of the Hango affair, when he said it was 
not so bad as had been reported. ‘I have had an account 
of it from Admiral Penaud to-day; should you like to see 
it?” Isaid ‘‘ Yes,” when he got up, went into his cabinet, 
and came back with the letter in his hand; and a little 
while after, when we were talking of the siege of Sebastopol, 
he asked if I had ever seen a very good engineer’s map of 
the whole thing; and when J said had not, he said, “Then 
I will show you one;” and he again went into his cabinet 
and brought it out. After this long palaver he took leave of 
me, shaking hands with much apparent cordiality. 

June 27th.—Bosquet has written to the Emperor that 
these assaults on the Russian works are only a useless waste 
of time. Marshal Vaillant has told Cowley that they agree 
in this, but they must either recall their general or let him 
go on in his own way, and if they interfere, the blame of any 
disaster will inevitably fall on them, no matter what might 
be the cause. I dined with Flahaut yesterday ; in the morn- 
ing rode round all the boulevards, a grand promenade by 
which Paris is well seen; and I met Guizot at Madame de 
Lieven’s, who talked of the war and asked how it was ever to 
end. ‘‘ People go to war,” he said, “‘to make conquests or to 
make peace ; you profess not to intend the first, how do you 
propose to effect the second ? By reducing Russia to accept 
your terms—can you do so? will she yield ? If not, what 
then ?—you may wound her, but you can’t strike her in a 
vital part ; and the more barbarous she is, the more she will 
consent to suffer and the less she will be disposed to yield.” 
He gave me an account (in short) of the bother about the 
Academy and the Emperor’s interference. They do not 
mean to give way, but they think he will ; if he does not, he 
will have to dissolve them. 

Paris, July 5th.—One of my attacks of gout came on 
this day week and disabled me from going anywhere, doing 
anything, and still more from writing anything. In the 
meanwhile we received the news of Lord Raglan’s death.* 
Though they do not care about it here, there has been a very 
decent display of sympathy and regret, and the Emperor 
wrote to Cowley with his own hand a very proper letter. 
There is good reason to believe that the fatal termination of 


1 [Lord Raglan died in the Crimea on June 28.] 
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Lord Raglan’s illness was in some (perhaps in great) measure 
produced by vexation and disappointment at the failure of 
the 18th, and annoyance at the many embarrassments of his 
position. It is certain that for a considerable time great 
disunion and poignant differences existed between him and 
the French generals, Canrobert wrote home a very unband- 
some letter, in which he gave as one of his reasons for resign- 
ing the impossibility of going on with Raglan. I believe 
Raglan complained of Canrobert with much better reason. 
On the 18th Pélissier changed the plan of attack that had 
been agreed on between them ; and, besides all the mistakes 
that occurred in the French operations, there seems to have 
been a want of continual and active concert between the two 
commanders-in-chief during the operations. Raglan pro- 
posed a general attack on the town when the assaults failed, 
which Pélissier refused to agree to. ‘There is a fair proba- 
bility this would have succeeded, as an English force did get 
into a part of the town, stayed there some time, and got 
away unobserved. There is now a bad feeling, a disposition 
to recrimination, between the two armies, which may have 
very bad effects, and it is awful to think our army is under 
an untried man of whom nothing is known, and who is not 
likely to have more weight with, and receive more considera- 
tion from, the French generals than his predecessor. How- 
ever desirable unity of command may be, in the present 
temper of the troops, and after all that has occurred, it would 
be impossible. General Torrens, who is here, speaks in high 
terms of Raglan, especially of bis magnanimity in bearing all 
the blame which has been thrown upon him and never saying 
one word in his own vindication, which might have entirely 
exonerated him, but have done’ some injury to the cause. 
Torrens thinks that in all or almost all in which he has ap- 
peared most obnoxious to censnre he could have triumph- 
antly excused himself, and have proved that the causes were 
attributable to otlers and not to himself. His must have 
been a painful as it was an ungrateful service, and it was a 
melancholy and untimely end. 

Paris, July 6th.—I went yesterday to the Exhibition in 
the morning ; then to Notre Dame and the Luxembourg 
Gardens, and drove about Paris; dined en ¢rio with Madame 
de Lieven and Guizot, when there was of course nothing but 
political talk. Guizot thinks there has been not only a series 
of diplomatic blunders, but a wonderful want of invention, 
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not to strike out some means of adjusting this quarrel, in 
which I agree with him. This morning Labouchere and I 
went to Versailles. Fould had given me a letter to the 
Director of the Museum there, M. Soulié, whom we found 
very intelligent, well informed, and obliging. We told him 
our objeet was to avoid the giro regolare of the endless rooms 
fitted up with bad pictures by Louis Philippe, and to see the 
apartments full of historical associations from the time of 
Louis XIV. down to the Revolution. We were completely 
gratified, and he took us over everything we wished to see, 
being admirably qualified as a cicerone by his familiarity with 
the localities and the history belonging to them. We saw all 
the apartments in which Louis XIV. lived, and what remains 
of those of Madame de Maintenon. The Palace has been so 
tumbled about at different times, and such alterations made 
in it, that it is not always easy to ascertain correctly where 
the rooms of eertain personages were, but our guide proved 
to our complete satisfaction that certain rooms he showed us 
were those whieh really did belong to Madame de Maintenon. 
We saw too in minute detail the apartments of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, and the passages through which she 
fled to eseape from the irruption of the mob on the 5th of 
Oetober. The whole thing was as interesting as possible. 
Paris, July 9th.—J meant to have left Paris last night, 
bat, an invitation arriving to dine with the Emperor at 
St. Cloud to-day, I put off going till to-morrow. I went 
yesterday to Versailles to see the grandes eaux and was 
disappointed, and dined there with the Ashburtons. This 
morning telegraphic news came of a Russian sortie last 
night ; no details of course. Yesterday we were thrown into 
consternation by the intelligence from London of the reve- 
lations of John Russell in the House of Commons and the 
diseussion thereupon. Je Marehant wrote to Labouehere 
and told him the effeet was as bad as possible, and the whole 
ease very deplorable. My own opinion is that nohody could 
have acted more indisereetly and a ueH apy than John 
Russell has done, and he has saerificed his character and 
authority in a way which he will find it difficult to get over. 
But I am disposed to agree with him that the terms pro- 
posed by Austria, if they could have been brought to maturity 
and earried out, were quite sufficient to make peace upon, 
and that the negotiations ought to have eontinued in order 
to endeavor to bring about this result. The effect of this 
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ublic announcement to the whole world, that the English 

inister at the Congress as well as the French one was 
willing to accept the terms proposed by Austria, will not fail 
to make a great sensation, and produce a considerable effect 
both in Germany and in France. In England it is doubtful 
whether it will have any other resnlt than to damage John 
Russell himself, and increase the vulgar prejudice against 
public men. My own idea is that it will render the war 
still more unpopular in France, and the English alliance 
likewise, because it will encourage the prevailing notion 
that the war is carried on for English interests and in 
deference to the wishes of England. Thovgh John Russell 
declared that the resolution of the Emperor to part with 
Drouyn de Lhuys and reject the Austrian proposal had been 
made before the intention of the English Cabinet was known, 
this will not be believed, or at all events everybody will be 
convinced that he knew what the sentiments of England 
were, aud that he really acted in conformity with them, as 
was beyond all doubt the case. 

July 10th.—I dined at Villeneuve ’Etang. We went to 
the Palace of St. Cloud in Cowley’s carriage, where we found 
an equerry and one of the Emperor’s carriages, which took us 
to Villeueuve. A small honse, pretty and comfortable enough, 
and a small party, all Euglish—Duke and Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, Lord Hertford, Lord and Lady Ashburton, General 
Torrens and his atde de camp, Cowley and myself, the Duc 
de Bassano, Comte de Montebello, the aide de camp de service, 
and M. Valabrégue, éeuyer, that was the whole party. The 
Emperor sat between the two ladies, taking the Duchess in 
to dinner. It lasted about three quarters of an hour, and as 
soon as it was over His Majesty took us all out to walk about 
the place, see the dairy and a beautiful Bretonne cow he or- 
dered to be brought out, and then to scull on the lake, or 
étang, which give its name to the place. There were a num- 
ber of little boats for one person to scull and one to sit, and 
one larger for two each ; the Emperor got into one with the 
Duchess, and all the rest of the people as they liked, and we 
passed about half an hour on the water. On landing, ices, 
cte., were bronght, and the carriages came to the door at nine 
o’clock, a char a banc with four percherons and postillions 
exactly like the old French postboy, and several other open 
carriages and pair. The two ladies got into the center of 
the char a banc, Cowley, Hertford, and I were invited to get 
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up before, and the Emperor himself got up behind with 
somebody else, I did not see who. We then set off and 
drove for some time through the woods and drives of Ville- 
neuve and St. Cloud, and at last, at about ten o’clock, we 
were set down at the Palace. There we all alighted, and, 
after walking about a little, the Emperor showing us the part 
which Marie Antoinette had built and telling some anecdotes 
connected with Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe, and the 
Chateau, he shook hands with all of us very cordially, and 
dismissed us. His Majesty got into the char a bane and re- 
turned to Villeneuve, and we drove back to Paris. When 
we were walking about the court of the Chateau (it was quite 
dark) the sentinel challenged us—‘‘ Qui va 14?” when the 
Emperor called out in a loud voice—‘*‘ L’Empereur.” 

Of course, in this company there was nothing but general 
conversation, and I had no opportunity of having any with 
His Majesty ; but he was extremely civil, offering me his 
cigars, which I declined, and expressing anxiety that I 
should not catch cold. He made the same impression on 
me as before as to his extreme simplicity and the easiness of 
his intercourse ; but J was strack with his appearance being 
so Very mesquin, more than | thought at first. 

Lady Ashburton told me she had received a letter from 
Ellice, telling her that the affair in the House of Commons 
had produced the most serious effect, and that it would 
probably end in the retirement of John Russell, and eventu- 
ally to a change of Government. He had got a story, which 
I utterly disbelieve, that Milner Gibson had been instigated 
by John Russell himself to give him this opportunity of say- 
ing what he did, which was certainly more than he need 
have said.t Lord John seems for some time past to have 
been bereft of his senses, and to commit nothing but blun- 


1/On July 6, Lord John Russell declared in the House of Commons, in 
answer toa question put by Mr. Milocr Gibson, that he was personally con- 
vinced that the terms proposed at Vienna by the Austrian Gevernment gave a 
fair prospect of the termination of hostilities, but that on his return to England 
the Government declined to accept them. M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
envoy, had alse been in favor ot these terms. This declaration appeared to be 
wholly inconsistent with the warlike speech which Lord John had made, on 
his return, on May 24, Sir E. B. Lytton then gave notice of a motion con- 
demning the conduct of the Ministers charged with negetiating at Vienna; but 
Lord John Russell anticipated the inevitable vote of censure by resigning office, 
and he was succeeded in the Colonial Department by Sir William Molesworth. 
This transaction was held to reflect deep discredit on Lord John Russell's con- 
duct, and justifies the severe language applied te him in the text, but this was 
somewhat mitigated by Mr. Greville in a subsequent passage.) 
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ders one after another. What has been passing in his mind, 
and what his real objects are or have been, it would puzzle 
anybody to say. If he had personal views and wanted to re- 
gain the station and power which he had lost, never did any 
man take such false steps and purstie so erroneous a course 
to obtain his ends. He had in some measure retrieved the 
character and consideration which he forfeited by his con- 
duct at the beginning of this year; but I do not see how he 
is ever to get over this, nor how his followers can any longer 
have any confidence in him, and I do not believe the country 
at large ever will. As to his opinion on the terms of peace, 
J agree with it, and think it would have been wiser to close 
with Buol’s proposal, and to continue to negotiate ; but this 
makes no difference as to his conduct in the affair, for which 
there is no excuse. He never ought to have committed him- 
self at Vienna; his instructions were clear and precise and 
quite inconsistent with Buol’s proposition. He might have 
engaged to bring it before his Government, but should, espe- 
cially as he was a Cabinet Minister, have abstained from ex- 
pressing any opinion of his own upon it. He appears at 
Vienna to have been easily talked over, and to have been ex- 
cere. wanting in diplomatic finesse and penetration ; 
but all I have picked up here in conversation proves to me 
that there have been errors innumerable and the greatest 
mistakes in the conduct of these affairs throughout, and the 
exigencies of the alliance and the necessity of concerting 
everything to the most minute particnlar with both Cabinets 
have produced results not less unfortunate in diplomacy than 
in war. The affair before Sebastopol the night before last 
turns out to have been of no importance, only a demonstra- 
tion against the English lines. 

London, July 13th.—I left Paris on Tuesday night at 
7,30, got to Calais at three; low water and steamer three 
miles out at sea; went out in a boat in a torrent of rain 
which had lasted the whole journey and al] day. Train was 
just gone when we got to Dover, but we arrived in town 
about eleven. I found a precious state of affairs, all con- 
fusion and consternation, Bulwer having given notice of a 
motion of want of confidence on account of John Russell, 
whose affair has brought himself and the Government to the 
very brink and almost to the certainty of ruin. There is as 
much excitement against Palmerston’s Government, all on 
account of Lord John, as there was a few months ago against 
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Aberdeen. I found Brooks’s in a state of insurrection, and 
even the Attorney-General (Cockburn) told me that the Lib- 
eral party were resolved to go no further with Jonn Russell, 
and that nothing but his resignation could save the Govern- 
ment, even if that could; that they might be reconciled to 
him hereafter, but as long as the war lasted they repudiated 
him. Meanwhile he has not resigned. There was a long 
Cabinet the day before yesterday in which they discussed the 
state of affairs, and what measures could be taken. Lord 
Jolin offered to resign, but they would not hear of it, and 
came to a resolution to stand or fall together. I saw Clar- 
endon yesterday, who was fully aware of the imminence of 
the danger, and of the probability of their being out on Mon- 
day; he said Lord John’s whole conduct was inconceivable, 
and he knew not to what to attribute his strange speech, in 
which he had made for himself a much worse case than the 
circumstances really warrant, and given to the world impres- 
sions which are not correct; for in point of fact he did not 
urge Buol’s proposal upon the Cabinet, but when he laid it 
before them and found it not acceptable, he at once yielded 
to all the arguments against it, and instead of making any 
attempt to get peace made on those terms, he joined with all 
his colleagues in their conviction of the necessity of carrying 
on the war vigorously ; and this conviction induced him to 
make the warlike speech with which he is now reproached 
as being inconsistent with the opinions he was entertain- 
ing (as it is said) at the time he made it. Yesterday he at- 
tempted to make something of an explanation, but he 
only floundered further into the mire, and was laughed at. 
Everybody thinks he made his case worse rather than better, 
but he really seems to have lost his head. His whole con- 
duct at Vienna and here has exhibited nothing but a series 
of blunders and faults, and he has so contrived it that no 
explanations he can possibly make will extenuate them, or 
place him in a tolerable light in the eyes of the public. In 
the morning yesterday I had occasion to call on Disraeli 
about some business, when he talked over the state of affairs 
very freely, and gave me to understand that he intended 
and expected to turn out the Government and to come 
in with his party, but he owned that their materials for 
forming a tolerable Government were very scanty, that he 
would not attempt their old Government over again, but, 
except Lytton Bulwer, of whom he spoke in terms of high 
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Hoe he knew not where to find any fresh men worth any- 
thing. 

Bath, July 19th.—I came here on Saturday night. In 
the course of Friday morning I met Drumlanng, who told 
me the subordinate place men ‘had caused John Russell to be 
informed that if he did not resign they should, and vote for 
Bulwer’s motion on Monday. This produced his resignation, 
but under circumstances as mortifying as possibly could be, 
and which must have made him deeply regret that he did 
not resign at first, although he is not to be blamed for hay- 
ing yielded to the ‘wishes of his colleagues, and I am satisfied 
he did go from the best motives. It was no sooner known 
that he had resigned than the excitement began to subside, 
and everybody thought that Bulwer would withdraw his 
motion, and at all events nobody doubted that it would 
come to nothing. The motion was withdrawn but the de- 
bate took place, and such a debate !—~—it was impossible to 
read it without indignation and disgust. Bulwer’s speech 
was a tissue of foul abuse with the grossest and most wilful 
misrepresentations and endeavors to draw inferences he knew 
to be false and fallacious, with the hope and purpose of dam- 
aging the characters of the Ministers. In these times, when 
the great evil is the bad opinion which the public has been 
led to entertain of public men, Bulwer endeavors, for a 
mere party purpose, to aggravate that hostile feeling and 
to make the world believe that, in a great party and a Cabi- 
net composed of men whose characters have never been im- 
pugned, there is neither truth, sincerity, nor good faith, and 
by producing such an impression to bring the aristocracy 
into greater disrepute. Disraeli, of course, spoke in the 
same tone, Palmerston was very bad, and his speech was 
quite unbecoming his position. John Russell’s defence was 
not calculated to relieve him from the weight of obloquy 
and unpopularity he had brought on himself, and the whole 
thing was unsatisfactory, except that it denoted the end of 
the contest and the disappointment of the Opposition, whose 
hopes had been so highly raised. 

After much consideration of John Russell’s conduct, I 
think it is not obnoxious to the severe censure with which it 
has been visited, and though he has committed errors, they 
are venial ones and admit of a fair explanation. Had not 
Buol’s publication revealed to the world what had passed be- 
tween them confidentially, nothing of it would have been 
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known, and he would have been left to the enjoyment of the 
popularity he had gained by his anti-Russian speech. The 
statement about him in Buol’s Circular naturally led to 
questions, and then it was necessary to tell everything and 
lay bare the arcana of Cabinets and Conferences ; and when 
he endeavored to explain his own conduct it became, amid 
all the complexities of the case itself, its endless variety of 
details and confusion of dates, next to impossible to unravel 
it satisfactorily, and quite impossible to protect himself from 
the imputations which an unscrupulous and malignant as- 
sailant could easily contrive to bring against him ; and in 
this great difficulty he displayed no tact and ingenuity in 
extricating himself from the dilemma in which he was placed ; 
on the contrary, he went blundering on, exposing himself to 
many charges, all plausible and some true, of inconsistency, 
inaccuracy, and insincerity, and he made in his speeches a 
case against himself which left very little for his enemies to 
do. It might be strange in any other man, but is perhaps 
only consistent in him, that he 1s now more indignant with 
the friends who refused to follow and support him on this 
occasion than either ashamed or angry with himself for hay- 
ing blundered into such a scrape. He writes, meanwhile, 
to his brother, who has sent me his letter, in these terms :— 
“‘T have endeavored to stand by and support Palmerston, 
too much so, I fear, for my own credit, but had I resigned 
on my return from Vienna, I should have been abused as 
wishing to trip him up and get his place : in short, the situa- 
tion was one of those where only errors were possible. I 
have acted according to my own conscience; let that suf- 
fice.” False reasoning and wounded pride are both appar- 
ent in this letter, but he is quite right when he says that 
“only errors had become possible.” ‘There is no course he 
could have taken that would not have exposed him to bitter 
attacks and reproaches, and these unavoidable errors were 
not confined to himself. 

The first thing that strikes me is that the Cabinet ought 
to have accepted his resignation when he first tendered it ; 
but there were no doubt difficulties and objections to that 
course, and their reluctance to let him throw himself over- 
board was not unnatural and was generous. The defence 
which his conduct really admits of may he (to state it very 
briefly) thus set forth. I put it loosely, and as it strikes me, 
taking a general view of the case ; to make it more accurate 
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and complete, the dates and the documents should be before 
me, which they are not. He went to Paris with instructions 
precisely corresponding with what was verbally arranged 
in London between Drouyn de Lhuys and the Cabinet, 
and they were conjointly to propose the conditions which 
the two Governments had agreed to require from Russia ; 
but still they were not the bearers of an Ultimatum, they 
did not go to give law to Russia, or as judges to pronounce 
sentence upon ber. They went to confer and to negotiate, 
to endeavor to obtain the precise terms which would be 
entirely satisfactory to their two Governments, and failing 
in this to see what they could obtain. If they were in- 
structed to insist on the limitation, just as they proposed 
it at the Conference, and to accept nothing else, nothing 
either short of it or varying from it, then the very idea 
of a Conference and a negotiation was a mockery and a delu- 
sion. It wasa mockery to invite the Rnssian plenipotentiary 
to make proposals, and the conduct of the Allies was disin- 
genuous and deceitful. Certainly Austria never contem- 
plated, still less would she have been a party to, such a 
course of proceeding ; and her notion was, and, of course, 
that of Russia also, that there should be a dond fide negoti- 
ation, and an attempt to bring about an understanding by the 
only way in which au understanding ever can be brought about 
—mutual concessions. We proposed the limitation scheme, 
and Austria backed us up in it cordially, sincerely, and forci- 
bly, at least to all appearance. Russia rejected it on the 
ground of its incompatibility with her honor and dignity. 
Then Russia made proposals, which the Allies, Austria in- 
cluded, rejected as insufficient. John Russell and Drouyn 
de Lhnys appear to have fought vigorously in the spirit of 
their instructions, but when they found there was no chance 
of the Russians consenting to the limitation, they both be- 
came anxious to try some other plan, by which peace might 
possibly be obtained, and they each suggested something. 
At last, when the Conference was virtually at an end, as a 
last hope and chance Buol produced his scheme. John Rus- 
sell had already committed himself to an approval of the 
principle of it, by the plan he had himself suggested, and, 
when he found that both his French and Turkish colleagues 
were willing to accept it, it is not surprising that he should 
have told Buol privately and confidentially that he acqui- 
esced in it, and would urge it on his Government. As it has 
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turned out, this was a great indiscretion for which he has 
been severely punished. As he had every reason to believe 
that Buol’s plan would not be acceptable to his own Govern- 
ment, what he ought to have done was to give notice to 
Clarendon that such a proposal had been made, and to beg 
it might be considered before any final resolution was taken, 
and to tell Buol that he had done so; to promise that he 
would submit to the Cabinet all the arguments that had been 
used in its favor, but to abstain from any expression of his 
own opinion, and shelter himself from the necessity of giving 
any by the tenor of his own instructions. When he tound 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs consenting, he might 
very well suppose that the French Government would not 
reject the proposal, and that he should not be justified in 
putting a peremptory veto on what France was disposed to 
accept as sufficient. Besides, although he has never put for- 
ward such an argument in any of his speeches, he may have 
thought, as I do, that ‘‘counterpoise” and “limitation ” 
were the same thing in principle, and the only difference be- 
tween them one of mode and degree. Buol’s counterpoise 
involved limitation, our limitation was to establish a counter- 
poise ; therefore, even in the spirit of the instructions and 
arguments of the French and English Governments, their 
plan of limitation having failed, Buol’s plan of counterpoise 
was entitled to consideration,’ and the only question ought 
to have been whether it would have been effectual for the 
purpose common to all, and whether it would be an honor- 
able mode of terminating the war. 

John Russell’s fault was committing himself to Buol as 
approving his plan before he knew how it would be viewed 
at home; but I see neither impossibility nor inconsistency 
in his having regarded it favorably at Vienna, and being 
biassed by all the argnments in its favor which there heset 
him on all sides, and when he returned to England and found 
the opinions of all his colleagues adverse to it, and heard their 
reasons for being so, that he should have been convinced by 
them, have subscribed to the general decision, and joined 
cordially with them in the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Having come finally to this conclusion, his warlike speech 


1[The proposal submitted to the Conference by Count Buol was that each 
of the Powers should have the right to maintain a limited naval power in the 
Black Sea. The whole discussion turned upon suppression of the naval suprem- 
acy of Russia in the Black Sea and the manner in which it was to be effected.] 
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was not unnatural, and he made it probably very much to 
prove to his own colleagues that he was in earnest with them. 
There was no necessity for his proclaiming what had passed 
at Vienna, as nothing had happened in consequence, and 
the question was not what impression had been made on his 
mind there in the course of the negotiations, but what was 
the opinion, and what the resolution at which he finally 
arrived when all was over. But he has repeatedly in the 
course of his career contrived to do a vast deal of mischief 
by a very few words, and so it was in this instance. When 
he was driven to confess that he had endorsed Buol’s pro- 
posal, and said that he was still of the same opinion, his 
opponents were able with every appearance of truth to say 
that he had intended to conceal what he had done at Vienna, 
and to deceive the country, both as to his past conduct and 
his present opinions ; and as it was obvious from his own 
avowal that he still was of the same opinion as at Vienna, 
his war speech was hypocritical and insincere, and he was 
unfit to be in a Cabinet pledged to carry on the war earnestly 
and vigoronsly. Against such an attack it was very diffi- 
cult to make a good defence, and I doubt whether the most 
Incid and circumstantial statement and the most natural 
explanation of his own motives and sentiments at different 
periods of the transaction wonld have received a patient 
hearing and dispassionate consideration. The Honse of 
Commons and the public were in that frame of mind that 
will not listen, and cannot be fair and just, and he became, 
and could hardly avoid becoming, the victim of his own 
want of caution and prudent reserve and the excessive com- 
plication of the circumstances and details of the case. 
London, July 28th.—I returned from Bath yesterday ; 
went to Newmarket in the evening and returned this morn- 
ing. There is nothing new at home and abroad ; to all out- 
ward appearance the siege standing still, but they say it is 
going on in a safe and judicious manner calculated to bring 
about success. General Simpson wants to resign, but no man 
fit to succeed him can be found.’ I have read the pamphlet 
“Whom shall we Hang ?” and think it makes a very good 
case for the late Government, especially Newcastle, but it is 


1 [Upon the death of Lord Raglan General Simpson, an officer of whom little 
was known, succecded, as senior m rank. to the command of the army. He 
retained the command but a short time, General Codrington having been ap- 
pointed by the Government to sueceed him.] 
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so long that few people will read it ; and though it may con- 
vince and satisfy some one here and there, it will not suffice 
to stem the torrent which is so swollen by ignorance and 
malice. At Brooks’s this afternoon I met Fitzroy, who said 
a great deal to me about the condition of the Government, 
of the state and disposition of the House of Commons, and 
Palmerston’s management there, and his conduct as a leader. 

London, August 14th.—Since my last date I have been to 
Goodwood, and since then here, having had nothing to note 
beyond what has appeared in all the newspapers. Parliament 
was prorogued yesterday, after a session of average duration, 
but marked by a great many incidents of a disagreeable char- 
acter, and exhibiting a downward tendency as regards the 
future tranquillity and prosperity of the country. The last 
few days were marked by an angry contest provoked by Lord 
Grey in the Lords, not altogether without cause: the Limited 
Liability Bill came up so late that, according to the Standing 
Order, it could not be considered. Government moved the 
suspension of the Order, which was carried, bnt there was no 
time to discuss properly the provisions of the bill, and it was 
hurried through the Honse by force, prohably in an incom- 
plete form. rey was very angry, and fought it tooth and 
nail, declaring his opposition to a Government which had, 
he insisted, behaved so ill. Mr. Monsell was made a Privy 
Councillor, the oath having been altered to meet his scruples, 
in spite of all the remonstrances I could offer against such 
an unworthy compliance as this appears to me. 
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London, August 21st.—The Queen as usual has had mag- 
nificent weather for her Paris visit, and all has gone well there 
exeept that unluckily she arrived after her time at Boulogne 
and still more at Paris, consequently the Emperor was kept 
waiting at Boulogne, and the whole population of Paris, 
which turned out and waited for hours under a broiling sun, 
was disappointed, for they arrived when it was growing dark. 
However, in spite of this, the scene appears to have been very 
fine and animated. Clarendon, who is not apt to be enthnsi- 
astic, writes so to Palmerston, and tells him that Marshal 
Magnan said he had known Paris for fifty years, and had 
never seen such a scene as this, nor even when Napoleon 
returned from Austerlitz. 

George Lewis called on me yesterday. I have hardly seen 
him during the session, and, having advised him to take his’ 
present office, I was glad to be able to congratulate him on 
his success. He was very natural about it, and owned that 
he had every reason to be satisfied with his reception both 
by the House of Commons and the City. I found that his 
sentiments about war and peace were identical with my own. 
He had been all along against the war, and thought it ought 
to have been prevented, and might have been in the outset, 
and that peace ought to have been made the other day; but, 
a3 he was in no way responsible for the war, he had nothing 
to do but to submit to the fait accompli and to do his best 
to raise the necessary supplies in the most advantageous 
manner. It is evident that, if there could have been a 
potential peace party in the Cabinet, he would have been 
one of them, but as it is he kept his real sentiments to him- 
self and subscribed to the decision of the majority. We 
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talked of the cession and its incidents. He said history re- 
corded nothing like the profusion with which the present 
House of Commons was inclined to spend money. It was 
impossible to ask for too much ; their only fear seemed to be 
lest the war should not be conducted with sufficient vigor, 
and to accomplish this they were ready to vote any amount 
of money. ' Lewis thinks the rage for war as violent as ever, 
and the zeal of the country not at all diminished, he sees no 
symptoms of it. The wealth and resources which the crisis 
has developed are most curious; thus, he reduced the inter- 
est on Exchequer Bills*not long ago—an operation he be- 
lieves never before attempted in time of war. War has had 
little or no effect on trade, which is steady and flourishing ; 
but he thinks, unless some great suceesses infuse fresh ani- 
mation into the public mind, that before long they will begin 
to tire of the contest, and to reflect that it is heing carried 
on at an enormous cost for no rational object whatever, and 
merely from motives of pride and vanity and a false notion 
-of honor. Charles Villiers thinks differently, and that there 
is already. a manifest change of opinion, and that opposition 
to the war has already begun. I wish I could see some 
symptoms of it, but, though there may be some, I think they 
are slight. Lewis thinks John Russell has completely done 
for himself by his last speech. He was recovering from the 
effects of his first; there was a reaction in his favor; his 
friends were anxious to be reconciled to him and to renew their 
support and confidence, when he played into the hands of his 
enemies and made his own position worse than it was before. 

Lewis told me that he was much struck with the medi- 
ocrity of Panmure, who was one of the dullest men he ever 
knew, and that he was by far the least able man in the Cabi- 
net, and as bad as possible as Minister of War—prejudiced, 
slow, and routinier. Jt is evident that Newcastle was a 
much abler man, and if he had happened to have come after 
Punmure, he would have been as much belauded as he has 
been abusei. 

September 5th.—A complete stagnation in every way; no 
news whatever since the battle of the Tchernaya,' and no- 
body has the least idea, Ministers included, of the state and 
progress of the war. Jasked Granville, who is just come 


1[The battle of the Tchernaya was fought on the 16th of August, when 
General Liprandi attacked the French and Sardinian armies in their lines, with 
a large force, but was repulsed with great loss. ] 
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from Paris, if he knew anything, and he said he did not, and 
that the Emperor, whom fe had seen a day or two ago, com- 
plained of being equally in the dark. His Majesty, Gran- 
ville said, waz very low about the war, and complained that 
nove of the expeditions and diversions had been undertaken 
which might have advanced the cause more rapidly. Pélis- 
sier seems to be very much déconsidéré and thought worth 
very little as a general. 

I saw Clarendon one day last week for a short time, but 
had no opportunity of hearing the details of his sojourn at 
Paris. He said the Queen was delighted with everything 
and especially with the Emperor himself, who, with perfect 
knowledge of women, had taken the surest way to ingratiate 
himself with her. This it seems he began when he was in 
England, and followed it up at Paris. After his visit the 
Queen talked it all over with Clarendon, and said, “It is 
very odd; but the Emperor knows everything I have done 
and where I have been ever since I was twelve years old ; he 
even recollects how I was dressed, and a thousand little de- 
tails it is extraordinary be should be acquainted with.” She 
has never before been on such a social footing with anybody, 
and he has approached her with the familiarity of their equal 
positions, and with all the experience and knowledge of 
womankind he has acquired during his long life, passed in 
the world and in mixing with every sort of society. She 
seemed to have played ber part throughout with great pro- 
priety and success. Old Jérome did not choose to make his 
appearance till just at the last moment, because he insisted 
on being treated as a king, and having the title of Majesté 
given him—a pretension Clarendon would not hear of her 
yielding to. 

September %th.—I had a long visit from the Duke of Bed- 
ford this morning, who came to talk to me about his brother 
John, his position and prospects. He has seen John and 
heard from him in great detail all his case, and he has like- 
wise seen Clarendon and heard his and the Government’s 
case. THe tells me that he has never in his life suffered more 
pain than at hearing these cases and witnessing the bitter 
feelings which exist and the charges which are mutually 
made, especially between Clarendon and Lord John. The 
latter thinks he has been very ill-used by most of his former 
colleagues, but especially by Clarendon, whose conduct he 
thinks both unjust and ungrateful. Clarendon wrote to him 
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while he was at Vienna in such a tone and language that 
Lord John had determined to resign his embassy aud return 
home, and had actually written a letter to Clarendon for the 
purpose, but he gave up doing so partly because he felt that 
it would make a prodigious noise all over Kurope and partly 
because, having consulted his brother-in-law, George Ellot, 
he prudently advised him against such a step; but he felt 
deeply, and resented what he thonght bad conduct toward 
himself. JIread to the Duke all that I had written about 
John in the preceding pages, against which he had nothing 
to say. He asked his brother how he came to speak so ill 
for himself in the Honse of Commons, and he replied that 
he was embarrassed by the impossibility of saying everything 
thit he knew, especially the fact, which I have mentioned, 
of the way in which the Emperor Napoleon determined to 
throw over Drouyn de Lbuys and to reject the Vienna pro- 
posals. his was told to John by Baudin; and one of the 
things he complains of is that the Cabinet never was in- 
formed of what had passed, and its members were allowed to 
suppose, like the public, that the Emperor’s rejection had 
been spontaneous, instead of having been suggested and 
urged upon him by us. John bitterly feels his own position, 
his estrangement from his old friends, and, above all, the 
unkindness and ingratitude he thinks they have been guilty 
of toward him. He is now intent upon his own vindication, 
and is preparing to compose it with a view of giving it to the 
world, though he does not know, and it is ditticult to deter- 
mine, in what shape. He seems less dissatisfied with his old 
enemy Palmerston than with any of the others, and says he 
thinks Palmerston is the best man there is at present to 
be Prime Minister, After Clarendon he most reproaches 
Charles Wood. 

September 1%th.—Went to The Grove with Clarendon last 
Saturday sennight; on Monday to Doncaster, where I had 
no time to write anything but bets in my betting-book, all 
of which I lost. On the Saturday we heard from General 
Simpson by telegraph that the assault was to take place that 
day. We were kept in suspense all Sunday, but on Monday 
moruing read in the ‘‘ Times” that the Malakoff was taken, 
but we had no idea then that the city with all its vast de- 
fences would fall immediately after, but I heard it the same 
night at the Huntingdon station.* 


1 (The final bombardment of Sebastopol commsnced on the morning of Sep- 
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I heard a great deal from Clarendon about the royal visit 
to Paris, and details connected with it, and we talked over 
the quarrel with John Russell, at which he expressed great 
regret, though not without bitterness. Clarendon said noth- 
ing could exceed the delight of the Queen at her visit to 
Paris, at her reception, at all she saw; and that she was 
charmed with the Emperor. They became so intimate, and 
she on such friendly terms with him, that she talked to him 
with the utmost frankness, and even discussed with him the 
most delicate of all subjects, the confiscation of the Orleans’ 
property, telling him her opinion npon it. He did not 
avoid the subject, and gave her the reasons why he thought 
himself obliged to take that course; that he knew all this 
wealth was employed in fomenting intrigues against his 
Government, which was so new that it was necessary to take 
all precautions to avert such dangers. She replied that, even 
if this were so, he might have contented himself with se- 
questrating the property and restoring it when he was satis- 
fied that all danger on that score was at an end. I asked 
Clarendon what he thought of the Emperor himself, and he 
said that he liked him, and he was very pleasing, but he was 
struck with his being so indolent and so excessively ignorant. 
‘The Prince of Wales was put by the Queen under Claren- 
don’s charge, who was desired to tell him what to do in pub- 
lic, when to bow to the people, and whom to speak to. He 
said that the Princess Royal was charming, with excellent 
manners, and full of intelligence. Both the children were 
delighted with their séjour, and very sorry to come away. 
When the visit was drawing to a close, the Prince said to the 
Empress that he and his sister were both very reluctant to 
leave Paris, and asked her if she could not get leave for 
them to stay there a little longer. The Empress said she 
was afraid this would not be possible, as the Queen and the 
Prince would not be able to do without them ; to which the 
boy replied, ‘“‘ Not do without us! don’t fancy that, for there 
are six more of us at home, and they don’t want us.”” The 
Emperor himself proposed to the Queen to go to the Chapel 
consecrated to the memory of the Duke of Orleans upon the 
spot where he met with his fatal accident and expired. It 
tember 5th, and continued without intermission until the 8th, when the Russians 
blew up their magazines and in the night evacuated the southern portion of the 
city. ‘The intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol reached England on the after- 


noon of Monday, September 10, and was received with great enthusiasm through- 
out the country.] 
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is creditable to her that she talks without géne or scruple 
to the Emperor about the Orleans family, making no ce- 
cret of her continued intimacy with them, and with equal 
frankness to them of her relations with him. She 
wrote to the Queen Marie Amélic an account of her going 
to the Chapel and of the Emperor taking her there, and 
received a very amiable reply. The first thing she did on 
her return was to receive the Duc and Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier. 

Clarendon told me a few things besides of no great im- 
portance, and which I am not sure that I recollect : about 
Spain, he said that matters were going on better there and 
the Government had contrived to get money—the Spaniards 
were very anxious to take part in the war, but he had dis- 
couraged it entirely. As to Naples, that we were calling the 
Neapolitan Government to account for their recent imperti- 
nence to us, but that Palmerston and he had disagreed as to 
what should be done, Palmerston, according to his old habit, 
wanting to send ships of war to Naples and to proceed to 
violence, while he was opposed to having another Pacifico 
affair on our hands, and proposed to proceed with caution 
and quietly. 

While they were in the yacht, crossing over, Prince Albert 
had told him that there was not a word of truth in the pre- 
yailing report and belief that the young Prince of Prussia 
and the Princess Royal were fiancés, that nothing had ever 
passed between the parents on the subject, and that the 
union never would take place unless the children should 
become attached to each other. There would be no mere 
political marriage. The Prince showed Clarendon _all the 
correspondence which had taken place between the Emperor 
of Russia and the Prince Regent about the Holy Alliance, 
which he said was very curious, and George 1V.’s letter de- 
clining to be a party to it very good indeed. These docu- 
ments were left in Lord Liverpool’s papers, and fell into the 
hands of Harcourt, who married his danghter. Harcourt 
lent them to the Prince to read. but exacting a promise that 
he would not take a copy of them, and he had since repeat- 
edly pressed the Prince to return them. I told Clarendon 
they ought not to be returned, or at least that Harcourt 
ought to be desired to give them to be preserved in the Gov- 
ernment Archives, for they can in no way be considered as 
private property. Lord Liverpool’s papers were for the most 
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part destroyed, but these were preserved. This is all I can 
recollect of what he told me. 

September 23d.—At The Grove from Saturday to Mon- 
day; nobody there but Reeve; nothing very particular. 
Clarendon said Prussia was very anxious to interpose to 
renew negotiations, but théy would not hear of her interfer- 
ence, and if anything was done it could only be by Austria. 
He showed me a paper sent by Hudson with an account, very 
brief, of the state of Italy, which is in fermentation though 
not in open disturbance. The Sicilian malcontents sent to 
the King of Sardinia an offer of their crown for one of his 
cons. He replied, “‘ You have need of a man, and a boy 
will be of no use to you.” This they took for a refusal, and 
they are now thinking of a Coburg; in no case will they 
have a Murat. I forget what the Neapolitan Liberals want, 
but I doubt if the country will have either the courage or 
the power to emancipate itself. 

September 28th.—No fresh news, but a letter from Charles 
Windham (the hero of the Redan), in which he gives an ac- 
connt of that affair which corresponds very closely with the 
report of Russ<ll, the ‘‘ Times” Commissioner. He gives a 
poor character of the generals in the Crimea, and says the 
troops, except some of the old soldiers, behaved by no means 
well. The whole thing seems to have been grievously mis- 
managed on our part.* 

I have had much correspondence with the Duke of Bed- 
ford about Lord John and his case, which the Duke says, 
now that he has heard it all and scen the correspondence, 
he thinks much better than he had supposed, and that John 
was meditating the publication of a defence of himself, but 
could not determine in what shape it should be. I earnestly 
advised him to dissuade his brother from publishing any- 
thing, as he could not make an effectual defence of his 
conduct without making revelations that would be held un- 
justifiable and cause all sorts of ill humor and recriminations, 
and render his position, both personal and political, worse 
than it now is. Some communications in a friendly spirit 
have taken place between Lord John and Clarendon, but 


1(The British attack on the Redan failed, while the French attack on the 
Muiluko:¥ succeeded, to the extreme annoyance of the British army and public: 
but in his assault Colonel Charles Windham (as he then was) displayed the 
most signal bravery, which in sonie measure redeemed the credit of the British 
forces. This cireumstance gave him an amount of popularity and distinction 
which his rank in the army and his previous services aed not altogether justity.] 
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I can see that there is still existing a, great deal of soreness 
and a not very cordial feeling between them. J have been 
reading Lord Grey’s speech on the war, which he has pub- 
lished in a paniphlet, and I think it excellent and unanswer- 
able. I long to write something on the subject and to add 
to Grey’s argument on other parts of the case. I do not care 
about the unpopularity of doimg so, and am only deterred 
from taking so much trouble by feeling that it would be 
unavailing, and that to attempt to make the public listen to 
reason and take a dispassionate view of the various questions 
connected with the war on which they have been so com- 
pletely bamboozled and misled, would be like Mrs. Partington 
and her mop. 

October 2d.—I have been in correspondence zor a long 
time with Charles Windham, and had a letter from him 
written a few days after his great exploit at the Redan. I 
showed his letter to Granville, and he to Palmerston and 
Clarendon. I was glad to find every disposition to reward 
his bravery and conduct, and Henry Grenfell told me they 
had made him a general and were going to give bim a di- 
vision, a8 Markham and Bentinck are both coming home. 
This was no more than was reasonable to expect; but great 
was my astonishment when I was told yesterday morning 
that they were thinking of making Windham Commander- 
in-Chief, and I was asked to give any of his letters to me, 
from which extracts might be made to show to the Cabinet 
to enable them to judge of his character and talents. I 
offered to get his journal and letters, from ‘his wife and oth- 
ers, which I did; but at the same time I said I thought it a 
hazardous speculation to raise him per saltwm from being a 
colonel and brigadier to the command of a great army. 
B— said this was true, but the matter pressed and they 
did not know where to find aman. This morning I gave 
him some papers, and he then told me Simpson had resigned, 
and it was necessary to come to some immediate decision. 
Codrington would have’been undoubtedly chosen if he had 
not apparently (for as yet we know very little) failed in what 
he had to do on the 8th. With regard to Windham what 
the Cabinet will do I know not, I suggested that it would 
be better to try him first in his command. of a division and 
go on if possible for some time longer, but Simpson’s resig- 
nation compels them to come to some immediate decision, 
and they do not like to appoint another man pro tempore. 
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I still incline to the opinion that Windham’s extraordinary 
promotion from so low to so high a rank, and his passing 
oyer the heads of such multitudes of officers, will occasion 
great jealousy, envy, heart-burning, and resentment, besides 
casting a slur on the whole service in the eyes of the world ; 
for when every gencral in the service is passed over, and a 
colonel appointed who has never done any but subordinate 
work, and shown extraordinary bravery and coolness, but no 
aptitude for command, because he has had no opportunity 
of so doing, every general and superior colonel now on serv- 
ice will feel himself insulted and a stigma cast upon him. 
I am not at all sure Windham may do better than any other 
man would do, but to justify such an appointment he ought 
to do far better ; and though he is a sharp fellow enough, I 
have never seen anything in him which indicates real genius 
or a superior intellect. 

October %th.—At Woburn, where the Duke and I had 
much conversation about Lord John and his position, and 
he showed mea great many of John’s letters to him about 
his quarrel with the Government and the conduct of Claren- 
don to him, which he cannot forgive, though they are again 
corresponding with ostensible amity. The Duke owns that 
he does not see how John can take any prominent part in 
public life, at least for the present, and indeed considers it 
probable that bis career as a statesman is closed ; and, what 
is more, John seems to consider it co himself and to acqui- 
esce in his position, though what his secret aspirations 
may be none can tell. He has, however, determined to 
give up his house in town, which looks like retirement. I 
strongly advised that John should go to the House of Lords, 
where he might still act a dignified and useful part; his 
position in the House of Commons would he very anomalous 
and disagreeable, and it is not at all certain that he would 
not lose his seat in the event of an election—very doubtful 
whether he would be returned again for the City ; and the 
thing most to be deprecated is that he should stand and be 
defeated for that or any other place. The Duke neither 
agreed nor dissented, but he owned what I said of John’s 
position was true, though he still thonght he would be very 
reluctant to quit the House of Commons for ever, and retire 
to the Lords. 

On Tuesday last, after a few days’ illness, Sir Robert 
Adair died at the age of 93, having preserved his faculties, 
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and especially his remarkable memory, quite to the last. He 
was the last survivor of the intimate friends of Fox and of 
the political characters of his times. He had entertained a 
warm affection for Fox, and le preserved a boundless ven- 
eration for his memory; and the greatest pleasure he had 
was in talking of Fox and bis contemporaries, and pouring 
forth to willing circles of auditors anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of the political events with which he had been mixed 
up, or of which he had been cognizant in the course of his 
long life. This he did in a manner quite remarkable at so 
advanced au age, and he never had any difliculty in finding 
listeners to his old stories, which were always full of interest- 
ing matter, and related to the most conspicuous characters 
who flourished during the reigns of George II]. and George LV. 

October 29th.—Al\l last week at Newmarket, and proba- 
bly very nearly for the last time as an owner of racehorses, 
for I have now got rid of them all, and am almost off the 
turf, after being on it more or less for about forty years. I 
am sorry that I have never kept any memoranda of my turf 
life, which might have been curious and amusing ; for I 
have kuqawn many odd ebaracters, and lived with men of 
whom it would have been intefesting to preserve some rec- 
ord. Perhaps I may one day rake together my old recollec- 
tions and trace the changes that have taken place in this 
racing life since I first knew it and entered into it, but I 
cannot do so now. 

Since I last wrote, the war has proceeded without any 
great events, but with the same progress and success on the 
side of the Allies which have marked the contest throughout 
and have excited my wonder. The most important of these 
snecesses has been the defeat of Mouravielf at Kars by the 
Turks under English officers, which, after what Clarendon 
told me, was the very last thing I expected. The death of 
Molesworth has made a difficulty for Palmerston ; I knew 
so little of him that I cannot pretend to say anything about 
him. That of Lord Wharncliffe touches me more nearly ; 
but this is more matter of private regret than of public cou- 
cern, as the part he played in life was never important, 
though very honorable. The appointment of Codrington 
seems to be well taken, more perhaps because nobody can 
suggest a better choice than from any peculiar merits of the 
new Commander-in-Chief.’ 


|The Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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London, November Vth. —The event of the last few days 
has been the offer of the Colonial Office to Lord Stanley and 
his refusal to take it. When Palmerston proposed it to him 
he said that he could not give an answer withont consulting 
his father, which implied that he would accept if his father 
gave his consent. He posted down to Knowsley, from whence 
he had just come, and entered the room where Derby was 
playing at billiards, and much to his astonishment saw his 
son suddenly return. ‘* What on earth,” he cried ont, ‘‘ has 
bronght you back so soon? Are you going to be married, or 
what has happened to you?” Stanlev said he wanted to 
speak to him, and carried him off. What passed is not 
known, but of course he advised his son to refuse office. He 
wrote to Palmerston in very becoming terms, and, I hear, a 
very good letter. He had, if not consnited, certainly im- 
parted to Disraeli what passed, for Disraeli told me so. I 
think he judged wisely in declining, for it wonld have been 
an awkward thing to pass at once from the Opposition side 
of the Honse to the Treasury Bench, and take high office in 
a Cabinet without having any political or personal connec- 
tion with a single member of it, and to which he has hitherto 
been opposed generally, although upon many subjects his 
opinions have much more coincided with theirs than with 
those of the party to which he still nominally belongs. He 
is young and can afford to wait, and his position and abili- 
ties are certain before long to make him conspicuous and to 
enable him to play a very considerable part. He is exceed- 
ingly ambitions, of an independent tnrn of mind, very in- 
dustrions, and has acquired a vast amount of information. 
Not long ago, Disraeli gave me an account of him and of his 
curious opinions—exceedingly curious in a man in his con- 
dition of life and with his prospects. Last night Lord 
Strangford (George Smythe) talked to me about him, ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of his capacity and acqnire- 
ments, and confirmed what Disraeli had told me of his 
notions and views even more, for he says that he is a real 
and sincere democrat, and that he would like if he could to 
prove his sincerity by divesting himself of his aristocratic 
character and even of the wealth he is heir to. How far 
this may be true I know not: if it be trne, it may possibly 
nial Department, died on Octobcr 22, 1855, aged 45. John, 2d Baron Wharn- 
cliffe, also died on the 2d. General Sir William Codrington had been ap- 


pointed to the command of the British forces in the Crimea, on the resignation 
of General Simpson.] 
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be ascribed in some degree to his own consciousness that the 
realization of his ideology is impossible, and at all events 
time will show whether these extreme theories will not be 
modified by circumstances and reflections. Nothing ap- 
pears to me certain but that he will play a considerable part 
for good or for evil, but I cannot pretend to guess what it 
will be. At present he seems to be more allied with Bright 
than with any other public man; and, as his disposition 
about the war and its continuance is very much that of 
Bright, it would have been difficult for him to take office 
with Palmerston, whose whole political existence, or at least 
his power, rests on the cry for war and its active and ener- 
getic prosecution. 

London, November 12th.—I saw John Russell on Saturday 
morning to bave a talk with him about the state of affairs and 
the questions of peace and war. There still exists a great deal 
of bitterness between him and Clarendon, he thinking that 
he has been very ill used by Clarendon and others of his 
former colleagnes. He is particularly sore about their al- 
lowing so many things to be said to his disadvantage con- 
cerning the Vienna negotiations whicb they know to be un- 
true, without saying a word to contradict them and cause 
justice to be done to him, particularly in reference to the 
matter of Austria having engaged to join if Russia refused 
her last proposals. George Grey denied that Austria had so 
engaged, and none of the others ever admitted it, whereas it 
was perfectly true. Lord John and I do not agree as to the 
earlier part of the question, because he was originally a party 
to the war while I was always against it. He was, however, 
rather against it quite at first, being, as he told me, with 
Aberdeen, and against Clarendon and Palmerston, who were 
all along inclined to goto war. He had been at the Mansion 
House dinner the night before, where he was very ill received, 
though he would not allow it; he prefers to flatter himself 
that the signs of his unpopularity were not so strong and 
marked as everybody else who was present thought them. 

I likewise saw Disraeli and had some talk with him. He 
told me that he had now nothing whatever to do with the 
«< Press,” and that the series of articles in that paper on the 
war and in favor of peace were all written by Stanley. He 
said he had received a letter from Stanley to this effect: 
*¢ My dear Disraeli,—I write to you in confidence to tell you 
that I have been offered and liave refused the Colonial Office. 
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Asit is due to Lord Palmerston to keep his offer secret, I 
have told nobody of it but yourself and my father, and I 
beg you not to mention it to anybody.” On receiving this 
he said he began to concoct an answer in his mind of rather 
a sentimental kind, and conveying his approbation of the 
course he had taken, but before he put pen to paper he got 
the “Times” with Stanley’s letter to Sir » which was 
tantamount to a disclosure of the whole thing, on which he 
wrote instead, ‘‘ Dear Stanley,—I thank you for your letter, 
but I had already received your confidential communication 
through your letter to Sir——.” 

I have occasion to see Disraeli very often about ——’s 
affairs, about which he has been wonderfully kind and 
serviceable, and on these occasions he always enters on some 
political talk, and in this way we have got into a sort of 
intimacy such as I never thought could have taken place 
between us. 

London, November 24th.—After his failure with Stanley, 
Palmerston applied to Sidney Herbert, who went to Broad- 
lands, but, finding that he and Palmerston could not agree 
upon the subject of war and peace (the details of their 
disagreement I do not know), he declined the offer of the 
Colonial Office. Palmerston then sent for Labouchere, who 
accepted.’ He called on me the day after and told me he 
had been to Broadlands, that Palmerston had told him every- 
thing about the state of affairs and his own views and 
opinions, and, as he could find nothing therein to object 
to, he had accepted the office. As Labouchere is certainly 
moderate, this would indicate more moderation on the part 
of Palmerston than Sidney Herbert found in him, unless 
Labouchere aud Sidney Herbert take totally dissimilar views 
of affairs. 

After this, a few days ago, I had _a long conversation with 
George Lewis, who told me that France and Austria were 
endeavoring to bring about peace, and that communications 
were going on between France and our Government on the 
subject, and he said, moreover, that Palmerston was by no 
means so stiff and so bent on continuing the war as was gen- 
erally supposed. This intelligence appeared to me to explain 


1 fine Right Tlon. Henry Labouchere, born in 1798, a highly respected 
member of the Whig party, who filled many offices in Liberal Governments. 
He was created Baron Taunton on his retirement from office in 1859, and died 
in July, 1869.] 
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what I could not understand in his communications with Sid- 
ney Herbert and Laboucliere ; for, if the Emperor has really 
intimated to our Government his determination to try and 
muke peace, Palmerston must needs come duwn from his very 
higb horse and evince adisposition to go along with our Im- 
perial ally, who has got the whole gaine in his own hands, 
and whom we must perforce follow when he is determined to 
take his own course. Then our warlike propensities may be 
probably restrained by the alarming prospect of financial 
difficulties which Lewis sees looming in the distance. He said 
to me, “‘I am sure] do not know how I shall provide ways 
aud means next year, for the enormously high prices will be 
a great blow to consumption, and the money market is in a 
very ticklish state.” [said, ‘‘ You will have to trust toa great 
loan, and ten per cent. income tax ;” to which he assented, 
They have now patched up the Government, by getting Baines 
to take the Duchy of Lancaster with a seat in the Cabinet— 
a very respectable man, who cannot speak, and who will be 
of no use to them. Neither he nor Labouchere will add 
much to their strength, but they are both very unexception- 
able appointments. J think that, in spite of the undimin- 
ished violence of the press, the prevailing opinion is that there 
is the beginning of a change in the public mind, and an in- 
cipient desire for peace; and I agree with Disraeli, who 
thinks that, when once the current has fairly turned, it will 
run with great rapidity the other way. 

November 27th.—At length there reallv does appear to be 
a prospect of putting an end to this odious war, and my 
conjectures of a few days ago are assuming the shape of 
realities. Yesterday morning I met George Lewis in the 
Park and turned back and walked with him to the door of 
his office, when he told me the exact state of affairs. IJ had 
received a letter from the Duke of Bedford in the morning, 
who said that Charles Wood, who was at Woburn, had told 
him the statement in the ‘‘ Press” a week ago was so substan- 
tially accurate that they must, he thought, have received 
their information from some French official source. This 
was in itself confirmatory of all I had already inferred and 
believed. Lewis’sstory was this: The Austrians have framed 
a proposal for peace which they offer to send to Russia, and, 
jf she refuses it, Austria engages to join the Allies and to 
declare war. The Emperor Napoleon agrees with Austria, 
and is resolyed not to go on with the war if peace can be 
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arranged on the Austrian terms. This resolution he has 
communicated to us, and invited us to accede thereto ; Wa- 
lewski’s letters are not merely pressing, but even peremp- 
tory. It is in fact a second edition of the Vienna Conference 
and proposals, with this difference, that, while on ihe last 
oceasion the Emperor knocked under to us and reluctantly 
agreed to go on with the war, he is now determined to go 
on with it no longer, and requires that we shonld defer to 
his wishes. Our Government are aware that they have no 
alternative, and that nothing is left for them but to acquiesce 
with a good grace and make the best case they can for them- 
selves here, the case being that the Emperor is determined 
to make peace, und that we cannot carry on the war alone. 
This was the amount of Lewis’ information, to which he 
added the expression of his disgust at the pitiful figure we 
cut in the affair, being obliged to obey the commands of 
Lonis Napoleon, and, after our insolence, swagger, and bra- 
yado, to submit to terms of peace which we have already 
scornfully rejected ; all which humiliation, he justly said, was 
the consequence of our plunging into war without any reason 
and in defiance of all prudence and sound policy. Afterward 
I saw Charles Villiers and had a talk with him. He told me 
Clarendon had been sent for on Sunday to Windsor in a great 
hurry to meet Palmerston there. The Queen had received a 
letter from the Emperor, brought by the Duke of Cambridge, 
which no donbi contained in a private and friendly shape to 
her the communications which Walewski had already made 
officially to the Government and she wanted to know what 
answer she should send to it. Charles Villiers told me that 
Palmerston had already thrown outa feeler to the Cabinet 
to ascertain if they would be willing to carry on the war 
without France, but this was unanimously declined. I can 
hardly imagine that even Palmerston really contemplated 
such a desperate course. 
November 29th.—I met Sidney Herbert last night. He 
seems to know what is going on and thinks we shall have 
eace ; he only doubts whether the terms will be such as 
ussia will accept, for he is not convinced, as J am, that 
Austria has already settled that with Russia. He told me 
that, when Palmerston offered him office, he had not reccived 
the French communication, and was ignorant that it was 
coming. 


December 4th.—At The Grange the last four days, where 
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I found everybody in total ignorance of what is passing about 
peace, except Sidney Herbert, who told me that the plan is 
neutralisation. On coming back yesterday I met Lord 
Malmesbury just come from Paris; he is supposed to be the 
person who supplied all its information to the ‘‘ Press” 
paper, and I believe it was he. He confirmed the Empcror’s 
desire for peace, but thought it very doubtful whether Rus- 
siz would accept the terms of the Allies. He told me like- 
wise that Pélissier has sent word he is in a fix, as he cannot 
advance or expe] the Russians from their positions; and 
James Macdonald told me the Duke of Cambridge is going 
again to Paris to represent us at a grand council of war to 
be held there, to decide on future operations. If it were not 
that the Allies seem infallible and invincible, and the Rus- 
sians unable to accomplish anything, offensive or defensive, 
J should augur very ill from this council of war, for nothing 
can bz worse than to have a set of men at Paris forming 
plans to be executed by another set in the Crimea who have 
had no share in the deliberations. é 

This morning the Duke of Bedford writes me word that 
Westmorland tclls him he has heard from Clurendon the 
state of affairs, and the answer we have sent to France, and 
he angurs ill of peace, as he thinks there can be no agree- 
ment with Russia on such terms; and the ‘‘ Morning Post,” 
which has long been quite silent about war or peace, has 
this morning an article which is evidently a regular Palmer- 
stonian manifesto, decidedly adverse to any hope of peace, 
for it is certain that Russia will continue the war, codée que 
cotte, rather than submit to such conditions as the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post” says we are to impose on her. I am persuaded 
Palmerston and Clarendon will do all they can to prevent 
peace being made on any moderate terms, and the only hope 
is that the Emperor Napoleon may take the matter into his 
own hands and employ a douce violence to compel us to give 
way. 
“ Dacenibak 5th.—I met Charles Villiers last night, who 
told me a good deal of what is going on, and cleared up 
some matters. The Austrian proposal transmitted here by 
the Emperor Napoleon was considered by the Cabinet and 
sent back with amendments—that is, it was made more 
stringent. ‘The Emperor consented to send it so amended 
to Vienna, and it remains to be seen what course Austria will 
take—whether she will send it in its present shape to Russia 
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or adhere to her own edition, and whether, if she does send 
it, she will (supposing it to be rejected) join the Allies and 
declare war. ‘lhe latter, I think, she will not do, nor be 
bound to do. Next is the question what the Emperor Na- 
poleon will do if Austria declines to adopt the amended ver- 
sion, or if Russia should reply she would take the original 
proposal, but not onr amendments. The Emperor is cer- 
tainly very anxions tv make peace, and when he is bent npon 
a thing he generally does it, and my own opinion and hope 
is that he will refuse to give way to us now as he did last 
May. It is universally admitted that every man in France 
desires peace ardently. ‘There is, Charles’ Villiers tells me, 
great uneasiness among Palmerston’s adherents, and some 
idea that, if peace cannot be had on the terms he has insisted 
on, he will be no party to making it, and if the majority of 
the Cabinet are for taking the original terms proposed, sup- 
posing the Emperor Nupoleon again to press their acceptance, 
that he will resign. throw himself on the popular enthusiasm 
for the war, and leave his colleagues to make an unpopular 
peace. If Palmerston was forty instead of seventy he would 
probably do this ; but he has not time to wait for fresh com- 
binations and to speculate on distant chances, so he will 
probably consent to make peace if he is obliged by I’rance to 
do so, and trust to fortune to enable him to reconcile Parlia~ 
ment and the country to it. This is rendered more likely by 
Disraeli having made a communication to the Government 
that he and Stanley will be ready to support any peace they 
may now make. 

December 6th.—I saw George Lewis yesterday, who told 
me the state of affairs so far as he recollects it ; but it is evi- 
dent that he takes bnt a secondary interest in the details 
of diplomacy, however anxious he may he about the resulis, 
and what passed shows the extreme difficulty of keeping 
clear of mistakes, even when one’s information is derived 
from the best sources. He said he did not think Russia 
would accept the offered terms, and Clarendon thonght not 
also. The terms which it will be most diffienlt for her to 
swallow are the neutralization of the Black Sea, which as 
worked ont is evidently worse than limitation, for she is to 
have no fortress and no arsenal there, so that she will, in 
fact, be quite defenceless, while the other Powers can at any 
time collect fleets in the Bosphorus and attack her coasts 
when they please. Then she is to cede half Bessarabia to 
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the Turks, including the fortress of Ismail, the famous con- 
quest of Souvaroff when he wrote to the Empress Catherine, 
‘* Vorgueilleuse Ismailoff est 4 vos pieds ;” and they are not 
to repair Bomarsund, or erect any fortress on the Aland 
Isles. ‘The alterations we made in the scheme sent to us 
were not important, and what surprised me much was, the 
terms, instead of being tendered by Austria, were concocted 
at Paris by Walewski and the Emperor—at least so Walewski 
asserts, but there must I think be some incorrectness in this, 
for it is impossible to doubt that the Emperor and Anstria 
really concerted them between themselves, though Walewski 
may have had a hand in the matter in someway. However, 
the terms are gone or going directly to St. Petersburg. I 
earnestly hope they may be accepted, be they what they may. 
Russia is to be asked whether she will take them Yes or No, 
and, upon the preliminaries being signed, hostilities will 
cease. I asked if Russia might not accept as a basis, and 
negotiate as to modification and details, but Lewis professed 
not to understand how this is, or whether her acceptance 
generally would or not bind her to aiZ the conditions precise- 
ly as they are set forth. He knows nothing in fact of diplo- 
macy and its niceties and operations. 

Lord John Russell met Clarendon at Windsor Castle,? 
but refused to hear what Clarendon offered to tel] him of the 
state of the negotiation ; he thought he should compromise 
his own independent action if hedid. He says, ‘“‘ Were peace 
to be made on the four points newly explained and enlarged, 
I would do nothing but applaud and support.” The only 
men Lord Jobn communicated with at Windsor were Cavour 
and Azeglio. He writes: “I asked Cavour what was the 
language of the Emperor of the French ; he said it was to 
this effect : France had made great efforts and sacrifices, she 
would not continue them for the sake of conquering the 
Crimea; the alternative was such a peace as can now be 
had by means of Austria, or an extension of the war for 
Poland,” etc. The Sardimians, Ministers and King, are 
openly and warmly for the latter course. I suspect Palmer- 
ston would wish the war to glide imperceptibly into a war 
of nationalities, as it is called, but would not like to profess 
it openly now. I am convinced such a war might suit Na- 


1 [The King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, arrived in England on the 30th 
November, aceorapanicd by his Minister, M. de Cavour. Lord Clarendon and 
Lord John Russell were invited to Windsor to meet the King.] 
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poleon and the King of Sardinia, but would be very danger- 
ous for us in many ways. Cavour says if peace is made with- 
out anything being done for Italy, there willbe a revolution 
there. Clarendon is incredulous. 

London, December 11th.—I met Clarendon at the Trav- 
ellers’ on Friday evening, and had a talk with him. He did 
not seem inclined to enter much into the question of peace 
and war, but he told me that Buol declared most solemnly 
that he had had no communication with Russia about the 
terms, and that he had only slight hopes that peace might 
be made. Of the terms themselves Clarendon did not say a 
word. He talked a great deal about the King of Sardinia, 
and gave me an acconnt of his conversations both with the 
King and Cavour. He thinks wellof the King, and that he 
is intelligent, and he has a very high opinion indeed of 
Cavour, and was especially struck with his knowledge of 
England, and our Constitution and constitutional ee I 
was much amused, after all the praises that have been 
lavished on Sardinia for the noble part she has played and 
for taking up arm3 to vindicate a great principle in so un- 
selfish a manner, that she has after alla keen view to her 
own interest, and wants some solid pudding as well as so 
much empty praise. The King asked Clarendon what the 
Allies meant to do for him, and whether he might not expect 
some territorial advantage in return for his services. Olaren- 
don told him this was out of the question, and that, in the 
state of their relations with Austria, they could hold out no 
such expectation; and he put it to the King, supposing 
negotiations for peace were to take place, and he wished his 
pretensions to be put forward by us, what he wonld himself 
suggest that a British Minister could say for him; and the 
King had the candor to say he did not know what answer 
to give. Cavour urged the same thing, and said the war had 
already cost them forty millions of francs, instead of twenty- 
five which they had borrowed for it and was the original 
estimate, and they could only go on with it by another loan 
and fresh taxes, and he did not know how he should propose 
these to the chambers without having something advan- 
tageous to offer to his own country, some Italian acquisition. 
They would ask for what object of their's the war was carried 
on, and what they had to gain for all their sacrifices and 
exertions. Clarendon said they must be satisfied with the 
glory they had acquired and the high honor their conduct 
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had conferred on them ; but Cavour, while he said he did 
not repent the part they had taken, thought his countrymen 
would be very little satisfied to have spent so much money 
and to continue to spend more without gaining some Italian 
object. ‘hey complained that Austria had, without any 
right, for a loug time occupied a part of the Papal territory, 
and suggested she should be compelled to retire from it; but 
Clarendon reminded him that France had done the same, 
and that this was a very ticklish question to stir. 

The King and his people are far better satisfied with their 
reception here than in France, where, under much external 
civility, there was very little cordiality, the Emperor’s inti- 
mate relations with Austria rendering him little melined 
toward the Piedmontese. Here the Queen was wonderfully 
cordial and attentive ; she got up at four in the morning to 
see him depart. His Majesty appears to be frightful in per- 
son, but a great, strong, burly, athletic man, brusque in his 
manners, unrefined in his conversation, very loose in his 
conduct, and very eccentric in his habits) When he was at 
Paris his talk in society amused or terrified everybody, but 
here he seems to have been more guarded. It was amusing 
to see all the religious societies hastening with their ad- 
dresses to him, totally forgetting that he is the most de- 
bauched and dissolute fellow in the world; but the fact of 
his being excommunicated by the Pope, and his waging war 
with the ecclesiastical power in his own country, covers every 
sin against morality, and he is a great hero with the Low 
Church people and Exeter Hall. My brother-in-law said 
that he looked at Windsor more like a chief of the Heruli or 
Longobardi than a modern Italian prince, and the Duchess 
of Sutherland declared that, of all the Knights of the Garter 
she had seen, he was the only one who seemed as if he would 
have the best of it with the Dragon. 

My hopes of peace wax fainter. Everybody seems to 
think there is no chauce of Russia accepting our terms, or of 
her proposing any that the Allies would accept. Lewis told 
me yesterday evening that he expected nothing, and that 
Russia had now made known (but in what way he did not 
say) that she was disposed to treat. Meanwhile Palmerston 
continues to put articles in the ‘‘ Morning Post” full of ar- 
rogance and jactance, and calculated to raise obstacles to 
peace. I told Lewis so, and he said it was very foolish, and 
that he held very different language in the Cabinet, but this 
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is only like what he did in 41, when he used to agree to 
certain things with his colleagues and then put violent arti- 
cles in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle,” totally at variance with 
the views and resolutions of the Cabinet. _ Labouchere told 
me that he thought the condition of the cession of Ismail 
ought never to have entered into the terms proposed to 
Russia. 

December 14th.—My hopes of peace, never very sanguine, 
are now completely dashed, for Lewis told me last night that 
he thought the terms were at last pretty well agreed upon 
between England, France, and Austria. I was greatly sur- 
prised, for I thought they had been agreed upon long ago, 
and must be by this time on their way to St. Petersburg. I 
said so; and he replied, ‘‘ Oh no, they are only just on the 
point of being settled.” It was quite extraordinary, he said, 
how eager Palmerston was for pursuing the war. I gathered 
from him that our Government has been vehemently urging 
that of France, through Cowley, to be firm in pressing the 
most stringent terms on Russia, and particularly not to 
consent to any negotiation, and to compel her to accept or 
refuse. I said this was not reasonable, and that we had no 
right to propose the terms as an ultimatum. That, he 
replied, was exactly what we were doing, that Cowley was 
very urgent with the Emperor, who appeared to be intimi- 
dated by him, and that he was evidently very much in awe 
of England, and afraid of having any difference with us. I 
said I could not believe that the Emperor would not leave 
himself a loophole, and if, as was most probable, Russia de- 
clined the terms, but offered to negotiate, that he would 
agree to that course, which, however, Lewis clearly thought 
he would not do against our inclination. I was greatly eur- 
prised to hear this, becanse I had a strong impression that 
the Emperor, when he really desired anything very much (as 
I believe that he did this piece), would obstinately persevere 
in it; and it seems so obviously his interest to gratify his 
own people rather than to be led by this country, that I was 
persuaded he never would conscut to this proposal being un 
dernier mot, and thus to ensure the failure of the attempt. 
Palmerston, who is the most obstinate man alive in pressing 
any object he has once set his mind upon, was sure to press 
the French Government with the utmost vehemence and 
pertinacity as soon as he found there was a chance of making 
them yield to his will. 
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December 1%th.—This morning the two new volumes of 
Macaulay’s History came forth. The circumstances of this 
publication are, I believe, unprecedented in literary history ; 
25,000 copies are given out, and the weight of the books is 
fifty-six tons. The interest and curiosity which it excites 
are prodigious, and they afford the most complete testimony 
to his immense popularity and the opinion entertained by 
the world of his works already published. His profits will 
be very great, and he will receive them in various shapes. 
But there is too much reason to apprehend that these may 
be the last volumes of his history that the world will see, 
still more that they are the last that will be read by me and 
people of my standing. Six years have elapsed since the 
appearance of the first volumes, and these two only advance 
about ten years. He announced at the outset that he meant 
to bring down the history of England to a period within the 
memory of persons still living, but his work has already so 
much expanded, and of course will do so still more from the 
accumulation of materials as he advances, that at his present 
rate of progress he must live much beyond the ordinary du- 
ration of human life, and retain all his faculties as long, to 
have any chance of accomplishing his original design ; and 
he is now in such a precarious state of health that in all 
human probability he will not live many years. It is melan- 
choly to think that so gifted an intellect should be arrested 
by premature decay, and such a magnificent undertaking 
should be overthrown by physical infirmities, and be limited 
to the proportions of a splendid fragment. He is going 
to quit Parliament and to reside in the neighborhood of 
London. 

This morning the ‘“ Morning Post” has published the 
terms which are offered by the Allies and are now on their 
way from Vienna to St. Petersburg. They were already 
pretty well known, but it is the first time that Palmerston 
(for the article is evidently his own) has announced them so 
openly and distinctly, and they state totidem verbis that it 
is an Ultimatum which is sent to St. Petersburg. I believe 
this course to be unprecedented, and it is certainly unfair. 
If Russia had applied to the Allies and expressed a desire 
for peace, if she bad asked them on what terms they would 
consent to terminate the war, it would have been quite fair 
and reasonable that they should have stated the precise con- 
ditions, adding if they pleased that they would consent to 
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no others and to no change whatever in them, though it 
may be doubted if it would be wise to be thus peremptory. 
But to send to Russia and propose to her to make peace, 
and accompany the proposal with an Ultimatum and an an- 
nouncement that they would listen to no remonstrances or 
suggestions, much less any alterations, and that she must 
say Yes or No at once, is a stretch of arrogance and dicta- 
tion not justified by the events of the war and the relative 
conditions of the belligerents, or by any usage or precedent 
that I ever heard of. : 

Reports are very rife of the distressed state of Russia and 
of her inability to make head any longer against the Allies, 
but very little is really known of the condition of the coun- 
try, of its remaining resources, and of the disposition of the 
people. Nobody can doubt that the terms are deeply humil- 
iating to the pride of such a Power, which has been long ac- 
customed to stand 1m so high a position and hold such lofty 
language ; and if she consents to accept the offered terms, 
it must be that her enormous losses have really incapacited 
her for going on with the war, and that her Government is 
conscious that the next campaign will be still more disas- 
trons to her than the two preceding ones have been. I have 
very little doubt that Palmerston has hastened to publish 
these terms in hopes that they may find acceptance with a 
considerable part of the public here, and that they may the 
more tightly bind the Emperor Napoleon, and, in the event 
of Russia sending any conditional acceptance and proposing 
to treat, that he may be unable to enter into any negotiation 
whatever. It has surprised me that he should have so com- 
pletely given way to Palmerstou as he has done. 

December 21st.—The poet Rogers died two days ago at the 
age of 93. I have known him all my life, and at times lived 
in a good deal of intimacy with him, but for some years past 
he had so great an aversion to me that I kept away from him 
and never saw anything of him. He was an old man when 
I first made his acquaintance between thirty and forty years 
ago, or probably more. He was then very agreeable, though 
peculiar and eccentric ; he was devoured by a morbid vanity, 
and could not endure any appearance of indifference or 


1 {Samuel Rogers, the author of the Pleasures of Memory (whieh was pub- 
lished in 1792), was born at Stoke Newington in 1762, His father was a 
banker, and he remained a partner in the bank all his life. He died on Decem- 
ber 18, 1855.] 
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slight in society. He was extremely touchy, and always 
wanted to be flattered, but above all to be listened to, very 
angry and mortified when he was not the principal object in 
society, and provoked to death when the uproarious merri- 
ment of Sydney Smith or the voluminous talk of Macanlay 
overwhelmed him and engrossed the company; he had a 
great friendship nevertheless for Sydney Smith, but he never 
liked Macaulay. I never pretended, or could pretend, to be 
a rival to him, but I was not a patient and attentive listener 
to him, and that was what affronted him and cansed his dis- 
like to me as well as to any one else of whom he had the 
same reason to complain. His voice was feeble, and it has 
been said that his bitterness and caustic remarks arose from 
the necessity of his attracting attention by the pungency of 
his conversation. He was undoubtedly a very clever and ac- 
complished man, with a great deal of taste and knowledge of 
the world, in the best of which he had passed his life. He 
was hospitable, generous, and charitable, with some weak- 
nesses, many merits, and large abilities, and he was the last 
survivor of the generation to which he belonged. 

The Grove, December 23d.—Came here for Christmas. 
No other guests but the family. We have had some talk 
about the peace propositions and other odds and ends. 
Clarendon told me that Walewski and Persigny are bitter 
enemies, and their estrangement the greater becanse Wa- 
lewski is a corrupt jobber and specnlator, and Persigny an 
honest man. When Drouyn de Lhuys resigned the Foreign 
Office, much to the Emperor’s annoyance and regret, he did 
not know where to find a man, and he determined to ap- 
point Walewski because he knew not whom else to take. 
Not choosing to send the offer to him through Dronyn, he 
employed Cowley, and requested him to telegraph in cypher 
to Clarendon a request that Cowley would send for Walewski 
and communicate to him the Emperor’s intentions. A curi- 
ous shift to be reduced to, but throughout the Eastern Ques- 
tion Cowley has acted the part of Foreign Minister to the 
Emperor almost as much as that of Ambassador. ; 

Lewis this morning recapitnlated to me the exact cir- 
cumstances of the overtures from France about peace. It 
arrived here on a Saturday ; was submitted to the Queen on 
Sunday, who approved of it ; on Monday (or Tuesday) it was 
read to the Cabinet, when no discussion took place, but 
Palmerston shortly said, without giving any reasons, that he 
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thought we must agree to the proposal, which was generally 
concurred in. The next day there was another Cabinet, 
when they examined in detail all the articles and discussed 
them. A few alterations were made, none of which were of 
any importance except the Bomarsund question. The ces- 
sion of Bessarabia and the neutralization of the Black Sea 
both formed part of the original proposal, and the latter was 
particularly insisted upon, and reasoned out at considerable 
length by ane for it turns out that the Emperor has 
never had so much in view the object of making peace (not 
expecting, nor ever having expected, that these proposals 
would be accepted) as the object of securing the active co- 
operation of Austria, which he expects to do. Austria en- 
gages, if Russia refuses the conditions, to put an end to dip- 
lomatic relations between the two Empires, and Napoleon 
thinks this cannot fail to end in hostilities, and to this ex- 
tension of the alliance he looks for bringing the war to a con- 
clusion. He thinks, moreover, that, when Austria has de- 
clared war, Russia will attack her defenceless frontier, and 
that as any attack upon Austria will compel the whole of 
Germany to assist her and to take part in the war against 
Russia, this offer will lead to Prussia and the whole of the 
German States being engaged on the side of the Allies, and 
that such a confederacy cannot fail to bring the war to a 
successful issue, because Russia would be absolutely incapable 
of offering any resistance to it. This is a new view of the 
policy and motives of France, but I very much doubt if the 
whole of the Emperor’s scheme will be realized. Even 
though Austria may take up arms, it is probable that Russia 
will act strictly on the defensive, and will avoid giving any 
cause to the German States to depart from their neutrality. 
We both agreed that the conduct of Austria is quite inex- 
plicable, and that Russia will never forgive her for the part 
she has acted and is acting now. 

The Grove, December 24th.—George Lewis and T have 
been walking and talking together all the morning. He is 
fully as pacific as I am, and entertains exactly the same 
thoughts that I do, of the egregious folly of the war, of the 
delusion under which the English nation is laboring, and of 
the wickedness of the press in practising upon the popular 
eredulity in the way it hasdone. He seems to like to talk to 
me on this subject, because he can talk freely to me, which 
he could hardly do with any of his own colleagues, still less 
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im any other society. This morning he again recurred to 
the circumstances of the negotiations now going on, and he 
gave me an account of the transaction which puts the whole 
thing in a very ridiculous light, which would be very comical 
if it were not so very tragical. ‘‘ Think,” he said, ‘‘ that this 
is a war carried on for the independence of Turkey, and we, 
the Allies, are bound to Turkey by mutual obligations not to 
make peace but by common consent and concurrence. Well, 
we have sent an offer of peace to Russia of which the follow- 
ing areamong the terms: We propose that Turkey, who pos- 
sesses one half of the Black Sea coast, shall have no ships, no 
ports, and no arsenals in that sea; and then there are con- 
ditions about the Christians who are subjects of Turkey, and 
others about the mouths of the Danube, to which part of the 
Turkish dominions are contiguous. Now in all these stipu- 
lations so intimately concerning Turkey, for whose independ- 
ence we are fighting, Turkey is not allowed to have any 
voice whatever, nor has she ever been allowed to be made ac- 
quainted with what is going on, except through the news- 
papers, where the Turkish Ministers may have read what is 
passing, like other people. When the French and Austrian 
terms were discussed in the Cabinet, at the end of the dis- 
cussion some one modestly asked whether it would not be 
proper to communicate to Musurus (the Turkish Ambassador 
in London) what was in agitation and what had been agreed 
upon, to which Clarendon said he saw no necessity for it 
whatever; and indeed that Musurus had recently called 
upon him, when he had abstained from giving him any in- 
formation whatever of what was going on. Another time, 
somebody suggesting in the Cabinet that we were bound to 
Turkey by treaty not to make peace without her consent, 
Palmerston, who is a great stickler for Turkey, said very 
quietly that there would be no difficulty on that score; in 
point of fact, the Turk evidently 
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The Grove, December 26th.—Since I have been here 
Clarendon has resumed all his old habits of communication 
and confidence with me, has told me everything and shown 
me everything that is interesting and curious. I wish I 
could remember it all. Such fragments as have remained in 
my memory I will jot down here as they recur to me. Here 
are letters from Seymour at Vienna describing his good re- 
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ception there, gracious from the Court, and cordially civil 
from the great society, especially from Metternich who seems 
to have given the mot @ordre. Metternich talked much to 
Seymour of his past life and recollections, cemplimented him 
for his reports of conversations with the Emperor Nicholas, 
and raid that many years ago tbe Emperor had talked to him 
(Metternich) about Turkey in the same strain, and used the 
same expression about ‘le malade ” and ‘‘)’homme malade,” 
when Metternich asked him ‘“‘ Est-ce que Votre Majesté en 
parle comme son médecin ou comme son héritier ?” Also 
letters from Bloomfield (Berlin) and from Buchanan (Copen- 
hagen) with different opinions as to the probability of Russia 
accepting or refusing—the former for, the second against ; 
some curious letters from Cowley, full of his indignation 
against Walewski; the quarrels of Persigny and Walewski ; 
the perplexity of the Emperor, his desire for peace, his hopes 
that Russia may lend a favorable ear to the proposals ; 
Cowley’s suspicions of Walewski, and in a smaller degree of 
the Emperor himself, especially of His Majesty’s communi- 
cations with Seebach, the Saxon Minister, and not impossibly 
through him with St. Petersburg. 

A curious anecdote showing the strange terms the parties 
concerned are on: One day Cowley was with Walewski (at 
the time the question of terms was going on between France 
and Austria) and the courier from Vienna was announced. 
Walewski begged Cowley, who took up his hat, not to go 
away, and said he should see what the conrier brought. He 
opened the despatches and gave them to Cowley to read, 
begging him not to tell the Emperor he had seen them. In 
the afternoon Cowley saw the Emperor, who had then got 
the despatches ; the Emperor also gave them to Cowley to 
read, desiring him not to let Walewski know he had shown 
them to him! 

Tbere has been a dreadful rive between Walewski and 
Persigny. I have forgotten exactly the particular causes, 
but the other day Persigny went over to Paris partly to 
complain of Walewski to the Emperor. He would not go 
near Walewski, and told the Emperor he should not; the 
Emperor, however, made them both meet in his Cabinet the 
next day, when a violent scene took place between them, 
and Persigny said to Walewski before his face all that he 
had before said behind his back; and he had afterward a 
very long conversation with the Emperor, in which he told 
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him plainly what danger he was in from the corruption and 
bad character of his entourage, that he had never had any- 
thing about him but adventurers who were bent on making 
their own fortunes by every sort of infamous agiotage and 
speciation, by which the Imperial Crown was placed in 
imminent danger. ‘I myself,” Persigny said, ‘“‘am nothing 
but an adventurer, who have passed through every sort of 
vicissitude ; but at all events people have discovered that I 
have clean hands and do not bring disgrace on your Govern- 
ment, like so many others, by my profligate dishonesty.” 
«< Well,” said the Emperor, ‘‘but what am I todo? What 
remedy is there for such a state of things?” Persigny re- 
plied that he had got the remedy in his head, but that the 
time was not come yet for revealing his ideas on the subject. 

As we went to town, we talked over the terms proposed 
to Russia. Clarendon said he could not understand the 
policy of Austria nor what she was driving at. She had 
entered very heartily into plans of a compulsory and hostile 
character against Russia, who would never forgive her, espe- 
cially for proposing the cession of Bessarabia. I said I 
thought the most objectionable item of their propositions 
(and I believed the most unprecedented) was the starting by 
making it an Ultimatum. He replied that it was Austria 
who tendered the Ultimatum, and that it was not exactly so, 
the sharp edge having been rounded off by the mode to be 
adopted, which was as follows: Esterhazy was to communi- 
cate the project to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and say he 
had reason to believe that the Allies would be willing to 
make peace on those terms; he was then to wait nine days. 
If in that time the Russian Government replied by a positive 
negative, he was, as soon as he got this notification, to quit 
St. Petersburg with all his embassy; if no answer was re- 
turned at the end of nine days, he was to signify that his 
orders were to ask for an answer in ten days, and if at the 
end thereof the answer was in the negative, or there was no 
answer, he was to come away, so that there was to be no 
Ultimatum in the first instance. ‘‘ But,” I said, “ what if 
Russia proposed some middle course and offered to negoti- 
ate?” <*His instructions were not to agree to this.” 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘ but when you abstain from calling this an 
Ultimatum, it is next to impossible that Russia should not 
propose to negotiate, and if she does beg that her proposal 
may be conveyed to the Allies before everything is closed, it 
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will he very difficult to refuse this; and is it not probable 
that France and Anstria will both vote for entering into 
pourparlers ; and, if they do, can you refuse? He seemed 
struck with this, and owned that it was very likely to oc- 
cur, and that, if it did, we should be obliged to enter into 
negotiation. So probable does this contingency appear, that 
there has already been much discussion as to who shall go 
from hence to the Congress, if there is one. I said he had 
much better go himself. He expressed great dislike to the 
idea, but said the Queen and Prince wished him to go, 
and that Cowley urged him also, and was desirous of going 
with him. I see he has made up his mind to prevent any 
negotiation if he can, and, if it is unavoidable, to take it in 
hand. 

This afternoon Persigny arrived from Paris and came di- 
rectly to the Foreign Office. The Emperor had given him 
an account of his interview with M. de Seebach,’ who had 
gone off directly afterward vid Berlin to St. Petersburg. 
he Emperor told him to do all he could to induce the Rus- 
sian Government to consent to the terms, and to assure them 
that, if they did not, it wonld be long enough before they 
would have any other chance of making peace; that he 
wished for peace, but that above everything else he was de- 
sirous of maintaining unimpaired his alliance and friendship 
with England ; that England had most fairly and in a very 
friendly spirit entered into his difficulties and his wishes ; 
that she was a constitutional country with a Government re- 
sponsible to Parliament, and that he was bound in honor to 
enter in like manner into the obligations and necessities of 
this Government. They had had some differences of opinion 
which were entirely reconciled ; they were now agreed as one 
man, and no power on earth should induce him to separate 
himself from England or to take any other line than that to 
which he had bound himself in conjunction with her. This 
announcement, which the Emperor made with great energy, 
carried consternation to the mind of Seebach, and he re- 
solved to lose no time in getting to St. Petersburg to make 
known the Emperor’s intentions. 

It is thus evident that the Emperor’s mind is divided 
between his anxiety to make peace and his determination to 
have no difference with England ; but his desire for peace 


1[M. de Seebach was the Saxon Minister in Paris, through whom many of 
these communications passed. 
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must be great when, as Clarendon assures me, it was not 
without difficulty that he was deterred from ordering his 
army away from the Crimea. The feeling here toward the 
Emperor seems to be one of liking and: reliance, not unac- 
companied with doubt and suspicion. He is not exempt 
from the influence of his entourage, though he is well aware 
how corrupt that is, and he listens willingly to Cowley and 
to whatever the English Government and the Queen say to 
him, but his own people eternally din into his ears that we 
are urging him on to take a part injurious to his own and to 
French interests for our own purposes, and because our 
Government is itself under the influence of a profligate press 
and a deluded people; and although he knows that those 
who tell him this are themselves working for their own pri- 
vate interests, he knows also that there is a great deal of 
trnth in what they say. His own position is very strange, 
insisting upon being his own Minister and directing every- 
thing, and at the same time from indolence and ignorance 
incapable of directing affairs himself, yet having no confi- 
dence in those he employs. ‘The consequence is that a great 
deal is ill done, much not done at all, and a good deal done 
that he knows nothing about, and he is surrounded -with 
quarrels, jealousies, and struggles for influence and power 
both between his own Ministers and between them and the 
foreign diplomatists at his Court. 

We have had a good deal of talk about Palmerston. 
Clarendon says nothing can go on better than he and Palm- 
erston do together. ‘They seldom meet except in the Cabi- 
net, and their communications go on by notes between Down- 
ing Street and Piccadilly. Palmerston, much more moderate 
and reasonable than he used to be, sometimes suggests things or 
expressions in despatches, which Clarendon always adopts or 
declines according to his own ideas, and Palmerston never in- 
sists. Palmerston is now on very good terms with the Queen, 
which is, though he does not know it, greatly attributable to 
Clarendon’s constant endeavors to reconcile her to him, always 
telling ber everything likely to ingratiate Palmerston with 
her, and showing her any letters or notes of his calculated to 
please her ; but he says it is impossible to conceive the hatred 
with which he is regarded on the Continent, particularly all 
over Germany. An agent of his (Clarendon’s) who, he says, 
has supplied him with much useful information, has reported 
to him that he finds the old feeling of antipathy to Palmer- 
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ston as strong and as general as ever, and that it is as much 
on the part of the people as of the Governments, both think- 
ing they have been deceived and thrown over by him. 
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January 1st, 1856.—Intelligence arrived yesterday that 
Esterhazy had presented the Austrian proposal to Nesselrode 
on the 28th, who had received it iz profound silence. Yes- 
terday morning the ‘‘ Morning Post,” in communicating this 
fact, pnt forth an article indecently violent and menacing 
against Prussia; and as it contained a statement of what the 
Emperor Napoleon had said to Baron Seebach, which was 
exactly what Persigny had told Clarendon, this alone would 
prove, if any proof were required, that the article was in- 
serted either by Palmerston or by Persigny. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post” derives its only importance from being the Gazette of 
Palmerston and of the French Government, and it is not 
very easy to determine which of the two is guilty of this 
article. These are the sort of manifestoes which make us so 
odious all over the world. 

Hatchford, January 2d.—The speech which Louis Napo- 
leon addressed to the Imperial Guard the day before yester- 
day when they marched into Paris in triumph, gives reason 
for suspecting that the manifesto against Prussia in the 
‘Morning Post” was French, for there is no small corre- 
spondence between the speech and the article. In the arti- 
cle Prussia is openly threatened and told, if she will not join 
the allies in making war on Russia, the allies will make war 
upon her ; in the speech the Guards are told to hold them- 
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selves in readiness and that a great French army will be 
wanted. Nothing is more within the bounds of probability 
than that the Emperor may determine, if he is cbliged to 
make war, to make it for a French object, and on some 
enemy from whom a good spoil may be taken, a war which 
will gratify French vanity and cupidity, and which will 
therefore not be unpopular. He may think, and most prob- 
ably not erroneously, that in the present temper of this coun- 
try the people would be quite willing to let him do what he 
pleases with Prussia, Belgium, or any other part of the con- 
tinent, if he will only concur with us in making fierce war 
against Russia. But though this I believe to be the feeling 
of the masses, and that their resentment against Prussia is 
so strong that they would rejoice at seeing another Jena fol- 
lowed by similar resnlts, the minority who are elevated 
enough in life to reason and reflect will by no means like to 
see France beginning to run riot again, and while we bave 
been making such an uproar about the temporary occupation 
of the Principalities and the crossing of the Pruth by Russia, 
that we should quietly consent to, nay, become accomplices 
in the passage of the Rhine and an aggression on Germany 
by France. The very possibility of this shows the necessity 
of putting an end to a war which cannot continue without 
so many and such perilous contingencies. Nothing in fact 
can exceed the complications in which we can hardly help 
being plunged, and the various antagonistic interests which 
will be brought into collision, creating perplexities and diffi- 
‘culties which it would require the genius of a Richelieu to 
unravel and compose. The earth under our feet may be 
mined with plots; we know not what any of the Great Pow- 
ers are really designing ; the only certainty for us is that we 
are going on blindly and obstinately spending our wealth and 
our blood in a war in which we have no interest, and in keep- 
ing Europe in a state of ferment and uncertainty the ulti- 
mate consequences of which it is appalling to contemplate. 
Clarendon showed me a letter from Francis Baring from 
Paris the other day, which told him that the Emperor 
wished to make peace, because he knew that France, with 
all her outward signs of prosperity, was unable to go on with 
the war without extreme danger, that she is in fact ‘‘ using 
herself up,” has been going on at a rate she cannot afford. 
Hatchford, January 4th—I was in London, yesterday, 
where I saw George Lewis, who was very low, sees no chance 
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of peace, and everybody thinks it hopeless since the Russian 
Circular has appeared. It is difficult to understand the 
motive of the Russians in publishing such a proposal, when 
they must know it would not and could not be accepted, aud 
were also aware of the terms the Western Powers were going 
to offer to her. Lewis says our financial prospect is very 
bad, a declining revenue, rising prices, a large loan wanted 
which will be got on bad terms, and more money to be lent 
to Sardinia and Turkey. He thiuks, if the Russians propose 
to negotiate, that Palmerston will never consent ; but though 
he will no doubt resist, if France presses it I have no doubt 
he will give way and that the majority of the Cabinet will be 
for doing so. Everything looks as black as possible, and the 
Emperor Napoleon’s speech to the Imperial Guard following 
Persigny’s article in the “Morning Post” wears a very 
menacing aspect. It is possible indeed that he may have 
held this language in order to frighten us into a more pa- 
cific disposition, but so far from being alarming or unpalat- 
able to the majority here, they will hail with satisfaction 
any intimation of his resolution to make war on Prussia ; 
and if Louis Napoleon will only go on fighting against Rus- 
sia, they will be quite willing that he should take whatever 
he pleases from any other power which will not joi us in 
our present ernsade. I often wonder what the Duke of 
Wellington would have said and thought if he could have 
lived to see this day, and the madness of this nation. 

London, January 9th.—I came to town on Monday and 
found when I arrived that there was a fresh glimmering of 
peace. Austria had sent word she was inclined to believe 
that Russia intended to accept the terms. I went to Lewis, 
who told me this was true, but he did not know on what 
ground their opinion rested more than that ten days had 
elapsed during which no symptoms of a flat refusal had 
appeared, and Lewis himself thought there was no doubt they 
were considering whether they should accept or what reply 
they should make. Colloredo called on Clarendon the other 
day, and, after some unimportant talk, asked him if he had 
ever heard, or had reason to believe, that Russia had made a 
communication to France to the effect that if France had a 
mind to take the Rhenish Provinces and make peace with 
her, she should not oppose such a design. Clarendon re- 
plied that he knew nothing of it, but thought it not at all 
improbable. 
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Bernstorff had a conversation with Reeve the other day 
in which he told him that he was much put out at the iso- 
lated condition of Prussia, and gave him to understand that 
he should like the King to join the alliance, but he did not 
think anything would induce him to do so. It might per- 
haps be prudent, but it would be enormously base if Prussia 
were to come au secours des vainqueurs, and, now that Rus- 
sia 1s in exceeding distress, to join England and France, to 
whom she certainly is under no obligations, in crushing her. 
But then it wonld only he prudent for the moment and to 
remove an immediate and impending danger, for in the more 
comprehensive view of the balance of power and with refer- 
ence to general policy, it would be far wiser to leave the 
power of Russia undiminished. Germany has nothing to 
fear from Russia, for the notion of: her bemg eternally ani- 
mated with designs of conquest in every direction is a mere 
chimera which the people who propagate it do not them- 
selves believe. The part she has played for many years past 
has been that of a pacificator, and her only intervention has 
been to appease quarrels, and resist the progress of democ- 
racy and revolution. In 1848 it was the authority of the 
Emperor Nicholas which prevented a great war between 
Austria and ‘Prussia which would have made all Germany 
a scene of havoc and bloodshed. Our Government now evi- 
dently expect a proposal from Russia to negotiate, and are 
living in hopes that it may be rejected tm lémine by Ester- 
hazy, and that they shall be able to prevail on the Emperor 
Napoleon not to consent to any overture that may be made 
to him through any other channel. 

January 15th.—I came to town yesterday morning and 
found on my arrival the Russian answer, which was pretty 
much what J expected. J suspect our Government will 
have been disappointed that so much was conceded as to 
make a peremptory rejection so monstrous as to be hardly 
safe. However, Esterhazy has been ordered to withdraw on 
the 18th, unless everything else is conceded. Granville 
fancies they are not unlikely to do this, but I am per- 
suaded they will not. Jt remains to be seen what the 
French will do, for all dependson them. I asked Granville 
what he thought would be the end of it; he said on the 
whole he was rather disposed to expect it would lead to 
peace; he said Austria did not mean to go to war with 
Russia in any case, he thought she had played her cards 
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with considerable dexterity, and made herself a sort of 
arbitress, and, what she most désired, had got a decided lead 
of Prussia, the object of her hatred. I asked him if Prussia 
was terrified at the menaces contained in the Emperor’s 
speech and other things against her, and he said he thought 
she was irritated but not frightened, and he inveighed 
against the folly of such speeches, and especially such 
articles as Persigny, if it was he, had put into the ‘‘ Morning 
Post.” 

January 16¢h.—So far as I can as yet discover of public 
opinion, it is in favor of accepting, or at all events of nego- 
tiating on, the Russian proposals. The “Times” has an 
ambiguous article on the subject. Nobody will approve of 
the continuation of the war merely to obtain an Austrian 
object, which the cession of Bessarabia is, and the article 
about Bomarsund, which has nothing to do with the avowed 
object of the war. I have not the least doubt one half of the 
Cabinet, at least, are in their hearts of this opinion, but I am 
afraid they will not have the courage to stand forth, avow, 
and act upon it. 

January 1%th.—I saw Lewis yesterday and for the first 
time saw something approaching to a certainty of peace. 
His information was curlous: the ‘‘ Morning Post,” in the 
statement inserted by Persigny, said that the Russians had 
rejected the conditions about Bessarabia, and about Bomar- 
sund, and had accepted the rest. In the counter proposition 
of Russia there was no mention of Bomarsund, and for 
this very good reason, that no such proposal was made to 
them. When the terms of Austria and France were sent 
here our Government objected to that article which said the 
allies reserved to themselves to make other conditions, or 
some such words. ‘They said it was not fair, and that they 
should at once say what they wanted, and ail they wanted, 
and the additions they proposed were that Bomarsund should 
not be restored, that Consuls should be admitted to the 
Black Sea ports, and that ‘‘ something ” should be done about 
Georgia and Circassia. This was their answer, and our 
allies agreed to these additions, but for what reason has not 
as yet appeared. They sent the terms to St. Petersburg in 
their original shape and without our articles, so that in 
fact no condition about Bomarsund was made tothem. The 
Cabinet met yesterday to determine what answer should be 
sent to Paris, the French haying notified that they would 
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make no reply to the counter proposal till they were apprised 
of our sentiments thereupon. Lewis said he had no donbt 
that both governments would be willing to enter upon nego- 
tiation on these terms, France and Austria being anxious 
for peace and our Government not averse, for they begin to 
perceive that there is a rapidly increasing disposition to put 
an end to the war, and particularly that nobody will desire 
to continue it merely to obtain an exclusively Austrian object, 
which the cession of part of Bessarabia would be, especially 
as Austria has no thonght of going to war. The Russian 
Government have written in a very conciliatory tone to Paris, 
which is known, thongh the letter has not yet arrived. The 
King of Prussia had written a private, but very pressing 
letter to the Emperor of Russia entreating him to make 
peace. Thongh very private, the French Government con- 
trived to get a copy of it, and Cowley sent this copy home. 
It is said to be a very able letter written in a most confiden- 
tial style. Such being the state of affairs and all parties 
apparently being agreed in a disposition to put an end to the 
war, it seemed to me quite certain that the negotiatious 
would be established, and that they would lead to peace. In 
the evening I asked Granville if he did not think we should 
now certainly have peace, and he said ‘‘I think so, but there 
are still a great many complications,” and he said Cowley and 
Walewski were on such bad terms that they hardly spoke. 
The fact is that Cowley is a gentleman and a man of honor 
and veracity, but he is sensitive and prone to take offence ; 
the other is an adventurer, a needy speculator, without 
honor, conscience, or truth, and utterly unfit both as to his 
character and his capacity for such an office as he holds. 
Then it must be owned that it must be intolerably provoking 
to Walewski or any man in his situation to see Cowley estab- 
lished in such strange relations with the Emperor, being at 
least, for certain purposes more his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs than Walewski himself. 

12 o’clock.—Payne has just rushed in here, to say that a 
telegraphic message, dated Vienna, ten o’clock last night, 
announces that ‘‘ Russia accepts unconditionally the propos- 
als of the allies.” The consequence of this astounding in- 
telligence was such a state of confusion and excitement on 
the Stock Exchange as was hardly ever seen before. The 
newspapers had one and all gone on predicting that the ne- 
gotiations would lead to nothing, and that the war would go 
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on, so that innumerable people continued to be ‘‘ bears,” and 
they were all rushing to get out as fast as they could. It 
remains yet to be seen whether it is really true ; if it is, the 
Russians will be prodigiously provoked when they find that 
this concession was superfluous, and that the allies would 
have accepted their terms. 

January 18th.—Thongh the account in the “ Times” was 
not exactly correct, it proved substantially so. The right 
message came from Seymour soon after. ‘There was such a 
scene in the Stock Exchange as was hardly ever witnessed ; 
the funds rose three per cent., making five in the last two 
days. The Rothschilds, and all the French who were in the 
secret with Walewski, must have made untold sums. I have 
been endeavoring to account for what appears the extraor- 
dinary conduct of Russia in accepting the Austrian terms 
purely and simply, and this strikes me to be the solution of 
it, and if my idea is correct it will account for the exceed- 
ingly bad terms which Cowley and Walewski are on. The 
conditions offered to Russia contained none of the points 
insisted on by our Government. JI believe that the French 
and Austrians believed, very likely were certain, that if they 
had been sent Russia would have refused them, and, being 
bent on peace, they resolved to leave them out, and excuse 
themselves to Hngland as they best could; they therefore 
Simply presented their proposal as it originally stood. Rus- 
sia replied with a qualified acceptance, and then Esterhazy 
was obliged by the compact to say that he could only take 
yes or no; then, finding them not inclined to give any other 
answer, that he or somebody else told them the true statc of 
the case, viz., that he had kept back the conditions we had 
demanded, and that unless they accepted his proposition, it 
must of necessity fall to the ground, and that nothing would 
then prevent the English points being brought forward and 
made absolute conditions of any fresh preliminaries. This 
was very likely to determine them to accept the proposals as 
put before them, for although by so doing they accepted the 
fifth condition, which exposes them to further and not speci- 
fied demands, the especial points on which we insist can only 
be brought forward as points for negotiation, and will not 
form part of those conditions to which by their acceptance 
they stand completely and irrevocably pledged. 

London, January 22d.—I went to Trentham on Friday, 
and returned yesterday. Granville is very confident of peace, 
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fancying that Russia will make no difficulties, and will agree 
to onr additional demands, which may be so, but seems to 
me far from certain. The intelligence of peace being at 
hand, or probable, gives no satisfaction here, and the whole 
press is violent against it, and thunders away against Russia 
and Austria, warns the people not to expect peace, and in- 
cites them to go on with the war. There seems little occa- 
sion for this, for the press has succeeded in moculating the 
public with such an eager desire for war that there appears a 
general regret at the notion of making peace. When | was 
at Trentham, [ asked Mr. Fleming, the gardener, a very in- 
telligent man, what the general feeling was in that part of 
the world, and he said the general inclination was to go on 
with the war till we had made Russia, besides other conces- 
sions, pay all its expenses. It appears to me impossible the 
entente cordiale with France can go on long if the war goes 
on, when the people here are passionate ‘for war, and in 
France they are equally passionate for peace. If the Em- 
peror goes on with the war he will be very popular here, 
which does not signify much to him, but give deep offence 
to his own countrymen, which will be of vital importance to 
him, and no wonder, for their disgust will be intense at 
being compelled to carry on a war at a rninous expense, 
merely because it is the pleasure of the English to do so. 
This seems so obvious that I do not believe, after having gone 
so far, and excited such strong hopes of peace, that he will 
dare to disappoint the expectations of the conntry. What 
the people of England would really like would be to engage 
France to continue, and to issue a joint declaration of war 
against Austria and Prussia. 

January 23d.—Telegraphic news yesterday that Austria 
positively refuses to send our supplementary conditions to 
St. Petersburg. France backed us up, or-at least pretended 
to do so, for it is quite impossible to know what she really 
does. Bandin is come over here, supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of explaining and apologizi ng for Walewski’s not baving 
sent the conditions originally. Ido not know what excuse 
he makes. Lewis thinks as I do, that the real reason was 
his fear lest they should endanger the acceptance by Russia 
of the conditions. Our Government believe, or at least pre- 
tend to do so, that the Emperor was innocent of this ruse 
and that Walewski is alone guilty ; but I doubt it, for I can- 
not believe Walewski would dare to do such a thing without 
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his master’s knowledge and consent, and should not be sur- 
prised if the whole thing was the Emperor’s doing. 

There is a tremendous olamor got up by the press against 
Lord Stratford on account of his neglect of General Williams 
at Kars and leaving his appeals for aid unattended to. 
Stratford has sent home a defence of himself, and, I hear, 
a skilful one. J do not think they will remove him, because 
they say he is now acting bond jide according to his instruc- 
tions, and exerting all his influence to smooth any difficul- 
ties that may arise at Constantinople in adjusting the terms 
of peace. But it is likely that the Turks are now very anx- 
ious for peace, as they are exceedingly sick of their pro- 
tectors, by whom their dignity and independence are quite 
as much compromised as by their enemies, while the process 
of exhaustion is going on at a constantly increasing ratio. 

January 26th. —Y esterday morning Disraeli called on me, 
and after we had discussed some private affairs, he began 
talking politics. He is very triumphant at his pacific views 
and expectations having turned out so true, and at the 
«« Press ” newspaper having proved to be right. He said, he had 
never stood so well with the dest men of his party as he did 
now, that he is to have forty-five men, the cream of the Con- 
servatives, to dine with him on Wednesday next. He then 
talked of Derby and the blunders he had made in spite of all 
the advice he had given and the remonstrances he had made 
to him, that he had written to him and told him what he 
knew from undoubted authority must and would happen 
about peace, and implored him not to commit himself to the 
continnance of the war, but that Derby with all his great 
talents had no discretion, and suffered himself to be led and 
inflnenced by some of the weakest and least capable men of 
his party. So instead of listening to what Disraeli said to 
him, he writes a long, reasoned reply to his arguments in 
the same way he would have replied to a speech in the 
House of Lords, and when he went to Scotland he had the 
folly to go to some meeting got up for the purpose, and then 
to make a violent war speech. I asked him how Derby and 
Stanley got on together, and he said that they were so much 
attached to each other, and Stanley had so profound a filial 
veneration for his father, that personal feelings silenced all 
political differences, and nothing wonld induce Stanley to 
take any public part adverse to his father’s policy and 
opinions. It was evident that there is little political cordi- 
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ality between Derby and Disraeli, and a considerable split in 
the party. If Disraeli is to be believed, the best of the Con- 
servatives are disposed to go with him rather than with Derby, 
but I own I munch doubt this. However, it will soon be seen 
what the state of that party is. 

No further advance has been made toward the arrange- 
ments, but it is clear peace will be made. George Grey told 
me so yesterday, and intimated as much as that small difti- 
culties must and would be got over. France, Austria, and 
Russia are resolved on peace, and England cannot alone make 
herself an obstacle. Isuppose it will end in some compromise 
upou the points remaining in dispute. 

Macaulay has retired from Parliament, where he had done 
nothing since his last election ; he hardly ever attended and 
never spoke, or certainly not more than once. It is to be 
hoped his life will be spared to bring down his history to the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, which is all that can possibly be 
expected. 

January 31st.—Parliament meets to-day. Who would 
have thought a few weeks ago that the Queen’s Speech 
would announce the preliminaries of peace? Who would 
ever have thought that tidings of peace would produce a 
general sentiment of disappointment and dissatisfaction in 
this nation ? There are, however, sundry symptoms of an 
approaching change in the public mind. The press is much 
perplexed ; the newspapers do not know what to say. They 
confidently predicted that there would be no peace, and 
urged the people to go on clamoring for war as long as they 
could ; but since they have seen that their noise is ineffectual, 
and that peace is inevitable, they have nearly left off inveigh- 
ing against it, because doing so without any result only ex- 
hibits their own impotence, which is just what they most 
wish to avoid. They therefore now confine themselves to a 
sort of undergrowl, muttering abuse against Russia and 
Austria, calling out for more stringent terms, and still in- 
duiging in a desperate hope that some unexpected difficulty 
may occur to break off the negotiations and plunge us into 
war again. The Opposition are as much perplexed as the 
press, and do not know what course to take, or what is the 
most vulnerable part of the Government, and they are not 
agreed among themselves. 

So in the meantime they seem disposed to vent them- 
selves in a fierce attack on Baron Parke’s Life Peerage. 
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This peerage has excited great wrath even in many who are 
friendly to the Government, and probably in all who are 
unfriendly. Among those who most vehemently resent it 
are Lord Campbell, Lord Lyndhurst, and, as I am told, 
Brougham. There is much to be said about it either way, 
and it will probably give rise to some good debates and not 
uninteresting. 

As one of many other proofs of the difficulty of getting 
at truth, and therefore of having history eorreetly written, 
I must reeord a fact not very important in itself. Lewis 
distinetly told me that it was France (i.e. Walewski) who 
kept back our conditions when the Austrian propositions 
were returned to Vienna ; now Granville tells me it was not 
Franee, but Austria, who is responsible for their not having 
been sent to St. Petersburg, and that Walewski did send 
them to Vienna. The truth probably is that he gave notice 
to Buol that we wanted these things, but did not meorporate 
them with the propositions, and that Buol, though apprised 
of them, did not choose to insert what Franee had not ehosen 
to insert herself. It is quite impossible to believe that they 
can make any serious difficulty ; it is time to make peace 
with Russia when our relations with America are assuming a 
very unpleasant aspect. 

February 3d.—Parliament opened very quietly, and there 
was no disposition evineed to find fant with the Government, 
or to throw obstacles in the way of making peace. A great, 
change has certainly eome over the country within the last 
fortnight or three weeks, not that people are not still sorry to 
see the end of the war, and rather inelined to view the peace 
with suspicion as well as dislike, but they have no grounds 
for complaint, they see that it is mevitable, and they are dis- 
posed to acquiesee. 

Derby came down full of opposition but rather puzzled 
how to vent it, so he eritieised the Speech, which was a very 
poor and bald composition, made a great stir about Kars, and 
announced a fieree attack on Baron Parke’s Life Peerage. 

In the House of Commons everything was very piano, and 
Disraeli quite moderate. The Government are mueh puzzled 
about this unlucky Life Peerage. The thing is done, and 
now they find themselves condemned by a large majority 
which ineludes all the Law Peers. If any votc can be taken 
on it in the House of Lords, they will be beaten. 

The Conferences will begin in about three weeks, and 
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probably be very soon over, for it is the object of all parties 
to put an end to the enormous expense which, every day that 
the war lasts, is increased, and no doubt is entertained by the 
well-informed that Russia is in earnest, and will go through 
with it firmly and sincerely. The most unpleasant incident 
is the difference with America, which has a bad aspect, but 
when they learn that we are going to make peace with Rus- 
sia we flatter ourselves the Americans will become reason- 
able! If a war should ensue it would be still more insane 
than the Russian war, for we should he fighting absolutely 
for no object whatever, and merely from the collision of the 
proud and angry feelings of the two nations. Neither would 
gain anything if the other were to give way and concede all 
that is in dispute as to the Central American question. 

February (th.—Nothing can be more extraordinary than 
the lull here, after so much sound and fury, while the nego- 
tiations and question of peace or war are pending. There 
is evidently a complete acquiescence in the coming peace, 
though if the terms are not as stringent as people expect, 
there will be a great deal of grnmbling and abuse of the 
Government. 

The case with America looks bad, but nobody can seriously 
believe that war between the two countries can possibly arise 
out of such questions as those now pending. It will probably 
end in the return of Crampton, and the return of Buchanan, 
suspension of diplomatic relations for a time, then fresh ne- 
gotiations and a reconciliation, but no war. 

February 9th.—The debate in the House of Lords on the 
Wensleydale Peerage was interesting but inconclusive. Lynd- 
hurst made, as usual, a wonderful speech for his age. He 
contrived with much dexterity to avoid the question of 
legality, which he evidently thought he could not disprove ; 
Campbell and St. Leonards boldly pronounced it illegal ; 
Brougham admitted the legality; all the lawyers but the 
Chancellor are dead against the Life Peerage. Out of the 
House, Lushington is clear for it; Pemberton Leigh against; 
both of them have been offered and have refused pecrages. 
The result appears to be that the patent is not illegal, but 
that there was no sufficient cause, and therefore that it was 
a great folly to deviate from the usual course in Parke’s case. 

1 [Differences had arisen between the British and the American Govern- 
ments in consequence of the enlistment of American citizens in the British army 


during the war, and also with reference to the British possessions in Central 
America.} 
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It is awkward, and both the Opposition and the Government 
seem very much puzzled what to do. The best course on 
the whole seems to be (and it probably will so end) to confer 
on the Baron an hereditary peerage, and let the question of 
life peers stand over for the present, to be better considered 
and discussed hereafter when circumstances may require such 
@ measure. 

Palmerston made a very good speech last night on the 
American questions, judicious and becoming, and it was very 
well received. According to present appearances the Gov- 
ernment is in no danger of being turned out, and if they 
make a peace which satisfies, and bring in and pass some 
good measures, they may actually become strong, 

February 15th.— While the world is waiting with tolera- 
ble patience for the opening of the negotiations, it has got 
two subjects to occupy and interest it, and to give rise to 
plenty of discussion and dispute. The first is the Life Peer- 
age question, which is become very embarrassing to its oppo- 
nents and its advocates. There is a great majority of the 
lawyers against it, but more on the score of its being improper 
and inexpedient, perhaps unconstitutional, than that it is ab- 
solutely illegal. The highest authority in favor of it seems 
to be Dr. Lushington, who refuse to be made a peer when a 
peeragé was pressed upon him. The Government are de- 
termined to fight it out, aud on no account to give way. 
Nobody knows with whom the project originated, but there 
is a very general idea that it was with the Prince. General 
Grey, however, told his brother, the Karl, that the Prince had 
nothing to do with it, and that his Royal Highness knew 
nothing of the matter till after it had been settled. I 
cannot see how it can be ¢legal, and neither the danger nor 
the inexpediency of making Life Peers is quite apparent to 
me; but I think it has been a blunder, and that so great a 
novelty onght not to have been suddenly sprung upon the 
world without any attempt to ascertain how it would be 
regarded, and Derby’s argument it is very difficult to meet. 
He says that when a certain prerogative has not been exer- 
cised for 400 years, such long disuse of it, if it does not 
amount to an abrogation of it, at all events throws such a 
doubt upon it as to make the exercise of it now exceedingly 
questionable, and it appears by the precedents that in every 
case of a Life Peerage it was done consensu procerum, or 
consensu procerum et communitatis—that is, by consent of 
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the Lords, or by Act of Parliament. The whole question is 
so obscure and uncertain, that it is impossible to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion drawn from precedents and usage. 
In spite of the resolution of the Government, I doubt 
whether they will not be compelled to give way in some 
manner, for the Opposition appear to be equally resolved not 
to let Baron Parke take his seat. 

The other subject is Sir John McNeill’s report,! which 
has already elicited violent articles in the papers, and will 
occasion hot debates in the House of Commons, perhaps in 
both Houses. The report furnishes a strong primd facie case 
against Airey and Gordon, Q. M. and A. Q. M. Generals, and 
par ricochet against Hardinge himself, also against Lucan 
and Cardigan. ‘The accused parties vehemently complain, 
and insist upon being allowed to vindicate themselves. 
Probably in the course of the discussions a good deal of the 
truth, but not all, will come out. It may be doubted whether 
there is any part of our military administration, as well as of 
our military operations during this war, on which it is possible 
to reveal and explain everything without showing up the 
French, and this has been the reason why all investigations 
and explanations have had such imperfect and unsatisfactory 
results. If the charges of McNeill are true, it seems to me 
that the man most to blame was Raglan, who was supreme, 
omnipotent, and responsible, and who ought not to have 
allowed the evils, which were notorious, to go on accumu- 
lating, without applying those effectual remedies which, ac- 
cording to the report, were abundantly at his disposal ; but 
of course everybody will shrink from casting the blame post- 
humously upon him. The ‘‘ Times” has now found that the 
losses and sufferings of the army were erroneously and 
wrongfully attributed to the Government at home. McNeill 
has brought back with him notes of conversations with 
Raglan, in which Raglan told him that most if not all of the 
things he had been so bitterly reproached for were all owing 
to the opposition and contradiction he met with from the 
French, Canrobert especially. 

Cowley, who called on me the day before yesterday, said 
he should be very glad to have peace concluded, in order that 
our intimate connection and dependence on each other might 
be at an end, for the difficulties arising therefrom, and the 
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impossibility of placing any reliance on the French Min- 
isters, were a perpetual source of annoyance. He thinks the 
Emperor honest and true, but that he is surrounded by a 
parcel of men every one of whom is dishonest and false, 
The Emperor knows this, and knows what is thought of his 
ministers, but he says, ‘‘ What am I to do? and where can I 
find better men who will enter my service ?” 

Clarendon came here to-day to take leave of me on going 
to the Conference in Paris. He talks despondingly, but 
less about making peace than about making one that will 
be acceptable here. He augurs well from the choice of 
Russian Plenipotentairies who are both personally agreeable 
to him, for he knows Orloff very intimately. When he took 
leave of Brunnow three years ago he said to him, “If ever 
you see a good chance of peace, let me know,” and now 
Brunnow has sent him a message reminding him of what 
he had said, and telling him he now sawit. It was Clarendon 
who fixed on Paris for the Conference, everybody else being 
against it, especially the Emperor Napoleon and Palmerston, 
but Clarendon thought the advantage of having personal 
communication with the Emperor himself outweighed every 
other consideration, and he is right. Louis Napoleon will 
be the arbiter, and the struggle will be between England 
and Russia to get possession of him. Brunnow arrived at 
Paris to-day, the first arrival of the Plenipotentiaries, and- 
he was received with great acclamations and manifestations 
of joy. Clarendon is dissatisfied at Brunnow’s having got 
there first as if to steal a march on him, but this is un- 
reasonable, as no particular day was fixed for their coming 
at once, and Clarendon might have been the first if he had 
chosen it, and Cavour is to be there to-day or to-morrow. 

February 21st.—A week has passed since most of the 
Plenipotentiaries arrived at Paris, and we hear nothing of 
what has been going on amongst them; at least I hear 
nothing except that Clarendon writes word he is quite 
satisfied with the Emperor—the Hollands, that all sorts of 
intrigues are rife, Brunnow, Morny, and Madame de Lieven 
closeted together for honrs, and Madame de Lieven writes 
to me in melancholy mood, saying she anticipates many diffi- 
culties, and complaining of the exigeances which she hears of 
as probable, and how ungenerous as well as impolitic it is to 
make no allowance for the difficulty of the Emperor’s position 
vis @ vis of his own people, and to beur so hard upon him. 
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From all this I infer that the Russians have been informed 
that the Emperor Napoleon has engaged to: back us up in 
our exigeances, the principal of which is probably the dis- 
mantling of Nicolaieff ; this may be inferred from what has 
appeared in the French press. The ‘‘Journal des Débats” 
published an article saying we had no right to demand this, 
to which the ‘‘Siécle” replied asserting we had a right, and 
the article in the ‘‘Siécle” was copied into the “‘ Moniteur,” 
which was tantamount to a recognition and approval of it. 
There are rumors afloat here that matters are not going on 
satisfactorily at Paris, and, taking all these things together, 
it looks as if the horizon was a little overcast, but as Orloff 
was only to arrive at Paris last night nothing essential can 
as yet have passed. Meanwhile this country remains in the 
same passive and expectant state, so far behaving very well 
that there is not the least stir or any attempt to make peace 
more difficult, not a word said in Parliament, no meetings 
or petitions, the ‘‘ Times” nearly silent, and only an under- 
growl from time to time from the Radical or malignant 
journals. But all who have had any opportunity of testing 
the state of public feeling agree that the peace, be it what it 
may, will be taken’ with regret, and that if Clarendon were.to 
return haying broken off the negotiations, and to announce 
that the war would go on, he wonld be hailed with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and the ardor for war would break out 
with redoubled force. 

While this lull has been going on upon the great ques- 
tion, the world has been less passionately moved and inter- 
ested by the affairs of the Wensleydale Peerage, and nobody 
has talked of anything else for the last ten days but this and 
the Crimean Report. The general feeling among the law- 
yers and in society is against the Life Peerage, but the Gov- 
ernment are very reluctant to give way and to own them- 
selves beaten upon it. To-night is the great, and, it may 
be hoped, final struggle in the House of Lords upon it, when 
nobody doubts that the Government will be beaten. 

Last night the Evangelical and Sabbatarian interest had 
a great victory in the House of Commons, routing those who 
endeavored to effect the opening of the National Gallery 
and British Museum on. Sunday. The only man of impor- 
tance who sustained this unequal and imprudent contest was 
Lord Stanley. At this moment cant and Puritanism are in 
the ascendant, and so far from effecting any anti-sabbatarian 
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reform, it will be very well if we escape some of the more 
stringent measures against Sunday occupations and amuse- 
ments with which Exeter Hall and the prevailing spirit 
threaten us. : 

February 24th.—A letter from Lady Clarendon, who 
says ‘‘the report about things going ill is false, and as yet 
things have hardly begun. The Emperor in feelings and 
opinions is everything that Clarendon could desire.” Ma- 
dame de Lieven received Clarendon @ bras ouverts, but said 
very little to him. This morning I called on George Lewis, 
and had a long talk about the prospects of peaee. He said 
Palmerston, aecording to his ancient custom, was doing all 
he could to extort as much as possible from Russia, writing 
to Clarendon in this strain eonstantly and urging him to in- 
sist on more and more concessions; but Lewis thinks not- 
withstanding this that Palmerston has quite made up his 
mind for peace, and that he makes demands very often with 
the expectation of being refused, and the intention of not 
insisting on them if he finds a very determined resistance. 
One point of difference is Kars; the Russians not unfairly 
wish to have some equivalent for surrendering it, and Palm- 
erston insists that they are not entitled to any. In the pre- 
liminaries it was setiled that we were to restore all our con- 
quests, and they were in return to give up part of Bessarabia. 
At that time Kars wasnot taken, and now they say the rela- 
tive positions of the parties are altered, and ‘‘if we are to re- 
store Kars, that ought to be set against the restoration of 
Kinburn, the part of the Crimea yon occupy, &c., and having 
got an equivalent in Kars, you ought to relax your demand 
for Bessarahia.” To this Palmerston replies that the Russians 
are to guarantee the integrity of the Turkish dominions, of 
which Kars is a part, and therefore their restoration of it is 
a matter of course for which no equivalent is necessary. 
This argument is not logical, and no arbitrator would admit 
it. Itis a good point to wrangle upon, and if the Russians 
knock under it will be because they are resolved to submit 
to any terms rather than not have peace. 

It is much the same thing about Nicolaieff, as to which 
the Emperor appears at present disposed to back us up. 
Lewis disapproves of our exigeanees and Palmerston’s tone. 
He thinks on both points the Russians have good cases, and 
that Palmerston and Clarendon are only fighting for them 
in order to have a more plausible and showy peace to set 
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before the country. He says we never thought of demand- 
ing the destruction of the docks of Nicolaieff at first, and 
that our demanding it now isa mere afterthought, and in 
pursuance of the plan of starting as many demands as we 
can to tuke the chance of what we can get. Lewis disap- 
proves of this course, and urged me to encourage Clarendon 
not to lend himself to exigencies unjust in themselves, but 
to do what he really thinks right and necessary without fear 
of the consequences. 

When we had done talking of this matter he said he 
wanted to speak.to me about the Peerage question, which had 
assumed a shape which he thought menaced great embarrass- 
ment, if not danger. The government, he said, would not 
give way, and he was himself opposed to their doing so ; but 
what was to be done? Isaid I did not see what the Gov- 
ernment could do, nor why they should not give way when 
they had resolved to fight and had been fairly beaten ; but 
he thought they should stultify themselves by acknowledg- 
ing they had been wrong, and that such a course wonld 
oblige the Chancellor to resign. I controverted these propo- 
sitions and said they would stultify themselves much more, 
iffrom motives of vanity and pride t hey chose to let the 
House of Lords remain without that assistance to obtain 
which was the pretext for Parke’s creation. On the whole, 
Lewis seemed to think the least objectionable course would 
be to pass a bill enabling the Crown to make a certain num- 
ber of Life Peers, but he overlooked the fact that this would 
be as much a confession of error, and an acknowledgement 
that the Queen had no such prerogative, as to make Lord 
Wensleydale an hereditary Peer. My advice was to make 
him an hereditary Viscount. I was obliged to go away and 
had not time to talk it out. In the afternoon, I spoke to 
Campbell and Lyndhurst abont it, and asked what they pro- 
posed, and how the difficulty was to be got over. They 
naturally want the Government to knock under and give np 
the hereditary peerage ; they both scouted the idea of Parke 
coming down to the House of Lords and insisting on being 
admitted and making a scene. Lyndhurst to-night is to 
give notice of motion for a Committee to consider the Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction, 

February 2%th.—-The debate in the Lords on Monday 
night affords a prospect of an amicable termination of the 
Peerage case, but the Government still have a lingering hope 
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that by some management and eontrivanee they may avoid 
the necessity of submitting to their defeat and acting aecord- 
tugly. There is to be a Committee on the Appellate Juris- 
diction, and they think they may obtain some report which 
may enable them to get out of their serape, but the only way 
I can make out by which they think of doing this is to lay 
the foundation of a bill to enable the Crown to maké a 
limited number of Life Peers. This would, however, be a 
more formal acknowledgement of error, and that the Queen 
does not possess the prerogative, than any other course. I 
expect they will at last be driven to adopt-the course I re- 
commended, that of making Park a Viseount, hereditary of 
course. 

Last night, Disraeli made a bitter attack on the Govern- 
ment, to which Labouchere replied with a spirit for whieh 
nobody gave him credit. The Opposition displayed great 
warmth, and a disposition to show serious fight on any oeca- 
sion they eould find. Certainly the Government euts a very 
poor figure, and it is difficult not to think that as soon as 
the all absorbing question of peace or war is deeided, they 
will be much put to it to defend themselves, unless they con- 
duct affairs much better for the future than they have done 
up to the present time. Hitherto they have presented a 
series of blunders, failures, and exposures. First of all the 
Peerage question ; then, much worse, in the House of Com- 
mons, Lowe’s Bill on Shipping Dues, which Palmerston was 
obliged to withdraw last night, not at all creditably, and the 
failure of which was in a great measnre attributable to 
Lowe’s very injudicious speech, which, as he is the organ of 
the Board of Trade in the House of Commons, was in itself 
a great evil and misfortune. George Grey’s Bill on County 
Police meets with sueh opposition that though it is a very 
good measure he will probably not be able to carry it. But 
still worse than these are the case of the Crimean Report 
with all its incidents, one blunder after another, and the 
wretched exhibition of Monsell in moving the Ordnance Es- 
timates, amounting to a complete break-down. All these 
things, one after another, place the Government in a very 
weak and eontemptible position, and show that in spite of 
Palmerston’s having recovered a good deal of his personal 
popularity in the House of Commons, his Government has 
no strength, and his being able to go on at all is only owing 
to the peeuliar cireumstances in whieh the country is placed, 
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and the extreme difficulty of any other Government being 
formed which would be palateable to the country, more efti- 
cient, and therefore stronger and more durable than the 
present. 

To-morrow I purpose going to Paris to see and hear what 
is going on at this interesting moment. 

Paris, March 1st, 1856.—I left London on Thursday with 
M. de Flahault and my brother. We slept at Boulogne, and 
after a prosperous journey in all its stages, found myself in 
my old quarters at the Embassy yesterday evening at seven 
o’clock. I had hardly arrived before a card came from Morny, 
who gave a great evening party with two petites ptéces and 
music. I went there with Lady Cowley. ‘The crowd was so 
great that I saw nothing whatever of the spectacle, but was 
pretty well amused, for I met some old acquaintance, made 
some new ones, and was presented to some of the celebrities 
of the day. I was much struck with the ugliness of the 
women, and the extreme recherche of their costumes. Na- 
ture has done nothing for them, their modistes all that is pos- 
sible. Theold friends I met were La Marre and Bourqueney, 
whom I have not seen since he was Secretary of Embassy to 
Guizot, when we had so much to do together about the affairs 
of the East. I made acquaintance with Fleury, the Em- 
press’s Grand Eeuyer, renewed it with Bacciochi, and I was 
presented to Cavour and the Grand Vizier, as little like the 
beau idéal of a Grand Vizier as can well be imagined, but by 
all accounts a Turk comme il y en a peu. He is a very lit- 
tle, dark, spare, mild-looking man, speaks French perfectly, 
and exceedingly clever, well-informed, enlightened, and hon- 
orable. He was Grand Vizier once before, and owes his pres- 
ent elevation to his great personal merit. He accepted the 
post with reluctance, feeling sure Stratford would torment 
him to death and get him turned out again, but it seems as 
if his high qualities, and the general respect with which he 
is regarded, would enable him to maintain himself against 
all intrigues, and even against Stratford’s predominance. I 
met Clarendon, but had hardly any opportunity of talking to 
him, as he was every moment interrupted by people come 
up to do civilities to him. He had just time to tell me that 
matters are going on very slowly, and that he sees no reason 
why he should not be kept here for the next six months. 
Orloff had met him @ bras ouverts and renewed their old 
Petersburg friendship. Brunnow he is disgusted with, and 
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says he has made a bad impression here. He told me he had 
said to Brunnow: ‘‘ You were in England long enongh to 
know what a special pleader is; well, if all other trades 
should fail you, take to that.” 

Orloff spoke very frankly about the war, and the conduct 
of the late Emperor, which he had always regarded as insane 
in sending Menschikoff to Constantinople. If he had sent 
him, Orloff, instead, he would answer for it, there wonld 
have been no war. Then marching into the Principalities, 
and finally not accepting the modifications of the Vienna 
Note. After this, Orloff said, he had deelined to have any- 
thing more to do with those affairs, and had retired in dis- 
gust. He thought Nicholas’s mind had undergone a change 
after he had reached sixty years of age. 

Clarendon said he was delighted with the Emperor and 
liked him better and better every time he saw him. I met 
Walewski, who said he wanted to talk to me, when he ex- 
pressed great anxiety to know the state of opinion in Eng- 
land, and talked of the chances of peace, and particnlarly 
wished to know if I thought Palmerston really and sincerely 
desired peace. I told him the exact truth as to opinion in 
England, and said I believed Palmerston was now sincere in 
wishing to make peace, but that it was in his nature to be 
exigeant, and he thonght it necessary to be so now because 
it was of great moment to him to present to the conntry a 
peace with as many concessious as possible from Russia. I 
said it depended on France after all, and then I found that 
while they thought Bomarsund onght to be an indispensable 
condition, Nicolaieff ought not; and so we parted, and I 
promised to dine with him on Monday. 

This morning after breakfast I had a long conversation 
with Cowley. He did not speak despondingly of the peace, 
but he dilated on the difficulty of coming to satisfactory 
terms, and such as Clarendon could consent to, which he 
attributes principally to the French, who, having gained all 
the glory they want for the satisfaction of their national van- 
ity, have no longer any desire to go on with the war, and we 
are placed by them in a fix. “If,” he said, ‘* our army was 
in Asia Minor he should not care, because then we might say 
to them, Do just what yon please, make peace if it suits you, 
we shall not resent it or have any quarrel with you, but we 
will carry on the war on our own account. As it is, if we 
insist on renewing the war, the French cannot, and would 
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not abandon us, and leave us to be attacked by superior 
Russian armies; they would therefore very reluctantly go 
on with the war, but it would be well known that we were 
dragging them on with us, and the exasperation against 
us would be great and general, and, say what we might, 
a quarrel between France and England would infallibly en- 
sue.” He said all the objections he had entertained against 
Paris being the place of conference had been more than 
realised, and that the thing to have done would have been 
to have it in some dull German town, where there would 
have been no amusements and occupations, and no intrigues, 
and where they would have applied themselves vigorously to 
their work in order to get it done as quickly as possible. I 
have not, however, as yet made out what intrigues there 
are, but there is of course a vast deal of commérage going on. 

The conferences take place every other day, beginning at 
one, and they generally last about four hours, Walewski 
presides, and, they say, does it pretty well; M. Benedetti, 
the Chef de Département in the Foreign Office, is the Proto- 
collist and Rédactenr ; the manner of it is conversational, 
but they occasionally make speeches, Walewski told me. 
I asked Clarendon in the evening how they were going on, 
and he said he thought they were making a little progress, 
but that the French did all they could to render it impossible. 

Icalled on Madame de Lieven in the morning, who did 
not seem to know much beyond what lies on the surface. 
She is craving for news and eager for peace. Orloff has kept 
aloof from her, to her great mortification, and rather to the 
malicious satisfaction of her enemies, but he went to see her 
at last the day before yesterday, and, I suppose, accounted 
for the delay, for she spoke of him as if they were friends, 
though of course she would take care not to say a word of 
complaint or to have it supposed, if she could help it, that 
he had neglected her. She complained that im our exigeance 
we did not make allowance enough for the difficulties of 
the Emperor of Russia’s position, for, however necessary 
peace might be to Russia, there is a very great party there 
who from pride and obstinacy would carry on the war at 
all risks and hazards. She talked much of the enormous 
faults that had been committed throughout the whole of the 
Eastern Question, and of the severe retribution the pride 
of the late Emperor had drawn down on his country, and 
remarked, which is quite true, that this would be the first 
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time in the history of Russia in which she had made a dis- 
advantageous peace ; for even in her wars against Napoleon, 
when she had suffered defeat after defeat, she had still con- 
cluded peace with a gain of territory. J saw the Hollands, 
Guizot at Madame de Lieven’s door, called on Lady Claren- 
don, and then went to ride with Lady Cowley in the Bois, 
and so the evening and the morning were the first day. The 
weather is cold and gloomy, and i don’t think I shall stay 
here long. 

March 3d.—Went about visiting yesterday, and at night 
to the Tuileries, an evening party and play, two small pieces ; 
the Emperor was very civil to me as usual, came up to me 
and shook hands; he talked to Orloff and to Clarendon, then 
the Grande Maitresse told him the Empress was ready, when 
he went out and came back with her on his arm, Mathilde, 
Princess Murat, and Plon Plon following. As the Emperor 
passed before me, he stopped and presented me to the Em- 
press. I was introduced to Orloff, and in the course of the 
evening had a long talk with Brunnow, who said ¢hey had 
made all the advances and concessions they could, and it was 
for us to move toward peace, and not to advance one step 
and then retreat two. 

This morning I weut to see the opening of the legislative 
bodies, and hear the Emperor’s Speech. It was a gay and 
pretty sight, so full of splendor and various colors, but 
rather theatrical. He read his speech very well and the 
substance of it gave satisfaction ; it was not easy to compose 
it, but he did it exceedingly well, and steered clear of the 
ticklish points with great adroitness and tact. It sounded 
odd to English ears to hear a Royal Speech applanded at the 
end of each paragraph, and the shouts of ‘* Vive l"Empereur” 
from the Senators and Deputies. 

After Cowley came home he began talking over the state 
of affairs, and the peace we are going to make, about which 
his grief and disappointment are overflowing. He says the 
Emperor had the best intentions, but has been beset with 
men who were determined on peace for their own ends, and 
whom he could not resist. What he blames him for is not 
having at once said that he would go so far with us and no 
further, and not have allowed us to delude ourselves with 
expectations of support from him that were not to be real- 
ised. He says it is now all over, the matter decided, it will 
proceed rapidly, and all be finished by Easter. 
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At night.—I have been dining with Walewski, a very 
handsome dinner to the Sardinians, and a party afterward. 
Knowing none of the people, it was a bore; I found nobody 
to converse with but Cavour and Flahault; talked over the 
state of affairs with the latter and our discontents. He said 
the Emperor could not refuse, and when Clarendon came 
over and found His Majesty’s conversation so satisfactory, he 
was misled by it and fancied he should obtain his support to 
all our demands ; he owned that it would have been better 
if the Emperor had been more explicit. When I got home 
I found Cowley, who was engaged in drawing up a statement 
of the comparative state of Russia, as to her aggressive power 
against Turkey before the war and now, after peace has been 
made. He is doing this for Clarendon and to assist him in 
making his case good in Parliament when the peace is at- 
tacked, as he says it is quite certain it will be. I asked him 
what were the points on which the Russians made the most 
difficulty. Ile said on all except Bomarsund. He is quite 
convinced that Walewski has played false, and that he has 
made known to Orloff exactly what he must give up, and 
when he may be stont. 

March 5th.—Little to record ; Cowley continues talking 
to me of the state of affairs as it is and as it might have been, 
and is excessively dejected and disgusted at the idea of the 
peace he is about to sign ; he thinks it neither creditable nor 
likely to be durable, but we start from such different points 
of view that it is impossible for us to agree. He harps upon 
the evil done by having the Conference here, and certainly 
the advantage Clarendon promised himself from having it 
here has proved null, for the Emperor does not send for him, 
having no mind to talk to him, and he will not ask an andi- 
ence of the Emperor, though Cowley urges him very much 
to doit. He acknowledges, however, that it would be now 
too late, and that nothing more can be done; he thinks 
Clarendon will bring himself with great reluctance to sign 
such a Treaty ; but he must swallow the pill, however bitter. 
The bitterness proceeds from having had such vast preten- 
sions and having encouraged, if not held, such lofty lan- 


age. 

"i it is no wonder that this Government want to get their 
army home when typhus is raging there, and they have by 
their own account 22,000 men in hospital, while ours is quite 
healthy. We took all sorts of precantions, and strongly ad- 
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vised the Freneh to do the same, and to adopt a sanitary plan 
we imparted to them; they held it eheap, did nothing, and 
here are the consequences. It is said that while those who 
have been in the Crimea and have distingnished themselves 
are eager for peace, those who have not yet earned medals 
are averse to peaee, and that there will be a good deal of 
jealousy between the regiments. 

March 6th.—We talked yesterday morning about the ori- 
gin of the Austrian proposals, and Cowley said he had never 
been able exactly to make ont whether the seheme had origi- 
nated at Vienna or here, but he was inelined to believe that 
the first hint was given by Austria, and that Walewski then 
put the thing on paper, which was sent to Vienna and re- 
turned thenee in the shape of a proposal. Bourqueney first 
brought it from Vienna, Buol having obtained his Emperor’s 
eonsent to it. Cowley told me Buol had been all along will- 
ing to join us in the war, but the Emperor never would con- 
sent fo it. Cowley’s notions are that we never onght to have 
jistened to any intervention, nor to any proposals for peace 
but from Russia herself, that we should have made her sue 
for peace. THe would have had our demands from the first 
stated distinetly, and have allowed of nothing but aceept- 
anee or refusal.; he would never have agreed to the article 
for the eession of Bessarabia, nor have asked for territory at 
all. If it eould have been managed he would have preferred 
giving the Principalities to Austria, who should for them 
give up Lombardy to Sardinia. Not a bad idea. By the 
by, it is much notieed that in the Emperor’s Speech he ealls 
the King of Sardinia the King of Piedmont, probably with- 
out any partieular meaning or intention, but they say he 
never does anything without a meaning. I rode to the new 
raeceourse yesterday, near the Bois de Boulogne, and went 
to the Opera last night to see a beautiful new ballet, ‘‘ Le 
Corsaire.” Went to Passy to see the Delesserts, who were 
out. 

In this head quarter of gossip every trifle makes a noise, 
a little seene in soeiety exeites interest and shows the con- 
tinued violenee of party feeling. A party dined at Lord 
Holland’s and more eame in the evening, mostly, as it hap- 
pened, Orleanists, for the Hollands live with all parties in- 
discriminately. There were Mesdames de Rémusat, d’ Haus- 
sonville, and several others of that color, when the door 
opened and MM. de Flahault and Morny were announced, 
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on which the women all jumped up like a covey of partridges 
and walked ont of the room, without taking any notice of 
the men. It is said that the Orleanist party entertain a pe- 
culiar rancor against M. de FlahanIt for having seen behind 
a door or a curtain the arrest of General Changarnier on the 
2d of December, which he afterward had the folly to avow. 

At night.—Just before dinner came an invitation to go 
to the Tuileries to-night, which with much reluctance I was 
forced to do. Two petites piéces as on Sunday. I did not 
attempt to get into the gallery, and sat in the next room, 
first with Bronnow, then with the Grand Vizier, who is be- 
come a great friend of mine. The Emperor did nothing but 
take off one Plenipotentiary after another : first Clarendon, 
next Buol, then Orloff, and lastly Walewski, and probably 
more was done there than at the Conference in the morning. 
Brnnnow and Walewski both told me the affair was progress- 
ing, and Cowley seemed very low coming home. His dejec- 
tion is extreme, and he said this morning that he could not 
recover from his extreme disappointment at the conduct of 
the Emperor, that he had always had a bad opinion of Walew- 
ski, and no reliance on him or any of the ministers, but he 
would have staked his life on the Emperor’s remaining true 
to us, that he had always assured our Government that they 
might depend implicitly on him, and it was a bitter mortifi- 
cation to him to have been deceived himself and to deceive 
them. [asked him how Clarendon felt all this, and he said 
Clarendon had never spoken to him about it, and preserved 
a calmness which astonished him. ‘* What,” I asked, “did 
the Cabinet at home say?” He said, ‘“‘ They seemed to 
place entire confidence in Clarendon, and to leave all power 
and responsibility to him.” 

March 8th.—Called on M. de Greffuhle yesterday, whom 
I'had not seen for years. He is eighty, enormously rich, 
full of activity and intelligence, Orleanist by social habits, 
but well affected toward this Government and not hostile to 
the Emperor, though despismg his Government. He said 
that he was compelted to make peace, and that it would cost 
him his Crown if he did not; that something would happen 
and then he would be upset, so great would be the conse- 
quences of his running ceunter to the universal desire for 
peace here ; that the finances are in a very difficult state and 
there must be another loan, but it would not be contracted 
like the last, which was a piece of absurd charlatanerie. 
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I went in the afternoon to see the Imperial stables, a 
wonderful estabhshment ; and then the stallions, near Passy. 
In the evening to Madame Bandon’s, where I was presented 
to General Cavaignac, but had no conversation with him. 
He is a tall, gentlemanlike man, with a very military air. I 
was surprised to see him there in the midst of the Legiti- 
mists, he, a republican, but it seems he was once near mar- 
rying Madame Baudon, who was sous-gouvernante des En- 
fants de France when Madame de Gontant was Gouvernante. 

March 9th.—Went about visiting as usual. Called on 
Achille Fould, who introduced me to Magne, Minister of 
Finance, said to be a great rogue. Everything here is in- 
trigue and jobbery, and I am told there is a sort of gang, 
of which Morny is the chief, who all combine for their own 
purpose and advantage: Morny, Fould, Magne, and Rouher, 
Minister of Commerce. They now want to get out Billault, 
Minister of the Interior, whom they cannot entirely manage, 
and that ministry is necessary to them on acconnt of the 
railroads, which are under his management. Fould was full 
of civilities and offers of services, and he told me the Em- 
peror has a mind to talk to me; whether anything will come 
of it I know not. I went thence to Madame de Galliera’s, 
where I met Thiers and made a rendezvous with him for to- 
day; then to Madame de Lieven, who had had Orloff with 
her; lastly to Madame de Girardin and renewed our old 
acquaintance, dined with Delmar, and came home to a great 
party here. 

March 10th.—I called on Thiers yesterday, and had a 
long talk with him; he declared he was happicr unemployed 
and quite free than he had ever been; he had been all for 
the war, and was now as much for peace—like every other 
Frenchman he considered it a necessity ; anxious as ever for 
the English alliance, and ridiculed the idea that we had not 
accomplished everything that our honor and glory required ; 
bitter against this Government, and maintained that the 
Emperor might very safely relax the severity of it without 
giving up anything ; indignant with the peculation and cor- 
ruption that prevailed, and the abominable acts of injustice 
committed, one of which he mentioned towards his own 
family. Very pleasant as usual. 

The news of the day was the dangerous illness of King 
Jerome, whose life hangs on a thread. This morning I went 
to St. Germains to see a stag hunt in the forest—a curious 
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sight, with the old-fashioned meute ; the officers, and those 
privileged to wear the uniform, in embroidered coats, jack- 
boots, and coeked hats ; piqueurs on horseback and foot with 
vast, horns wound round their bodies ; the costume and the 
sport exactly as in the time of Louis X1V., rather tiresome 
after a time. The old chaéteau is a melancholy délabré build- 
ing, sad as the finishing career of its last Royal inhabitant. 
These recollections eome thick upon one—Anne of Austria 
and the Fronde, Lonis XIV. and Mademoiselle de la Valliére 
—for here their lives-began. When the Queen was here she 
insisted on being taken up to see Mademoiselle de la Valliére’s 
apartment, to mark which some slight ornaments remain. 
Here too James II. held his dismal Court and came to his 
unhappy and bigoted end. After it ceased to be a palace, it 
beeame suecessively a prison, a sehool, and a barrack, and 
now the Emperor has a fancy to restore it. I went at night 
to a great concert at Walewski’s, where I fell in with Clar- 
endon, and found he was quite prepared to make peace even 
on such terms as he ean get, in which J eneouraged him, 
and to my surprise he said be did not think it would be a 
bad peace, though it was not so good as we might have got 
if the generals had done all they might, or if we had had 
another campaign. He asked me how I thought people 
would look on it in England, and I told him from all I 
heard I thought now the wish was for peace, and that the 
peace would be well enough taken. This he now thinks 
himself, and he said peace would certainly be concluded be- 
fore the end of the month. 

March 15th.—From Cowley’s aceount the Conferences 
appear to be drawing to au end, as a committee has been 
formed to draw up the Treaty. It eonsists of Cowley, Bour- 
queney, Brunnow, Cavour, Buol, and the Grand Vizier. 
Cowley is still bemoaning the insuflieieney of the terms, and 
while he admits the necessity of peace here, maintains that if 
the Emperor would only have joined us in insisting upon the 
terms we wished to impose, it is eertain the Russians would 
have consented to everything, for he says they now know 
from unquestionable information that the Russians expected 
much harder ternts, ‘The Emperor was, however, so beset by 
his entourage, and so afraid of running the slightest risk of 
the Russians breaking off the negotiations, that he would 
not insist on anything which he was not certain the Russians 
wonld agree to, and Cowley says he thinks Clarendon was 
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not so firm as he might have been, and if he had pressed the 
Emperor more strongly, that the latter would have yielded 
and told Orloff that, though anxious to make peace, he was 
still more anxious to continue on good terms with ns, and 
that if the Russian Government wanted peace, they would 
only have it on such and such terms. All this may be true, 
and Iam myself inclined to think the Russians would have 
agreed to our terms, if those terms had been heartily backed 
up by the Emperor ; but except to give something more of 
a triumph to the English public, I am not of opinion that 
the difference between what we required and what we shall 
get is worth much. When the dénouement is before the 
world, it will appear how insane it was to plunge into such 
a war, and that the confusion and unsettled state of affairs 
which will be the result of it are more dangerous to the sta- 
bility of the Turkish Empire than the ambitious designs of 
Russia ever were. Whether the Emperor Nicholas was pre- 
mature or not in his idea of ‘‘the sick man,” it will soon 
appear how sick the man will be left by the doctors who 
have stepped in to save him, and I believe the douleversement 
of the old Turkish dominion will have been greatly acceler- 
ated by the war and the consequences which will flow from 
the successes of the allies. 

What Cowley particularly laments over is having failed 
to dismantle Nicolaieff and to stop the outlet from the Bug 
to the Black Sea, and having got no satisfactory arrange- 
ment with regard to the Circassian coast and the contiguous 
provinces which were ceded to Russia by the Treaty of 
Adrianople. We wanted that Russia should acknowledge 
the independence of these provinces or of some part of them ; 
but I cannot see of what use this would have been, and it 
would have been a matter of the greatest difficulty how to 
secure their independence and under what Government. 
There is a sort of sympathy with the Circassians in England, 
which would have made some stipulations with regard to 
them popular; but the independence would be illusory, Rus- 
sia would soon reassert her anthority, and onr stipulations 
would become a dead letter, or we should be involved in end- 
less disputes without any satisfactory results. As to form- 
ing another coalition for the sake of semi-barbarous nation- 
alities on the coasts of the Caspian, nothing would be more 
impossible. England herself, who will soon recover from her 
madness, would not hear of it, and France still less. The 
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war was founded in delusion and error, and carried on by a 
factitious and ignorant enthusiasm, and we richly deserve to 
reap nothing but mortification and disappointment in return 
for all the blood and treasure we have spent. 

March 16th.—We passed the day in momentary expeeta- 
tion of hearing of the Empress’s confinement. No uews 
arrived, but at six in the morning we were awakened from 
our beds by the sound of the cannon of the Invalides, which 
gave notice of ason. Will his fortune be more prosperous 
than that of the other Royal and Imperial heirs to the throne 
whom similar salvos have proclaimed? It is a remarkable 
coincidence that the confinement was as difficult and dan- 
gerous as that of Marie Louise, with the same symptoms 
and circumstances, and that the doctor accoucheur (Dubois) 
in this instance was the son of the Dubois who attended the 
other Empress. From all I hear the event was received 
here with good will, but without the least enthusiasm, though 
with some curiosity, and the Tuileries Gardens were crowded. 
People were invited by the police to illuminate. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Lord Clarendon’s favorable View of the Peace—Genersl Evans’ Proposal to embark after 
the Battle of Inkerman—Sir HK. Lyons defends Lord Kaglan—Veace concluded—Sir J. 
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ointment—James Wortley Solicitor-General—Confereace on the Treaty of Paris— 
ow Church Bishops—Leadership of the Oppusitioa—Coolness io Paris—Dictatorial 
Policy to Brazil. 


London, March 21st, Good Friday.—I left Parison Wednes- 
day morning with Mr. and Mrs. Reeve, dined at Boulogne, 
crossed over in the evening, and arrived in London yesterday 
morning at eleven o’clock. When near Folkestone we were 
caught in a fog, lost our way, and were very near having 
to anchor and pass the night at sea. After a vast deal of 
whistling and bellowing, stopping and going on, the fog 
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cleared a little, lights beeame visible, and we entered the 
harbor with no other ineonvenienee than having made 
a long détour, and being an hour later than our proper 
time. I regretted leaving Paris, where I was treated with 
so much affection and hospitahty, and on the whole very 
well amused. On Monday, I dined with the Duchesse de 
Mouchy; on Tuesday night Clarendon came after dinner 
to see me before my departure, and we had some talk about 
the peace and the terms. He spoke very cheerfully about 
it, and seems not at all dissatisfied, nor to feel any alarm 
about its reeeption. As it is, without at all acknowledging 
that he has made any sacrifices, he considers that the in- 
fluence he has aequired for England, particularly with 
Austria and Turkey, is far more valuable than any items of 
concession from Russia would have been. Buol told him 
that he was now quite convinced that England was the 
Power to whieh Austria must really look with confidence and 
reliance on her honor and friendship, and the Turk was still 
more warm and yeliement in assuranees of the same kind, 
This was elicited from the Austrians by the fact of England 
having supported the condition of the Bessarabian cession, 
while France took part with Russia and threw Austria over. 
Moreover, Clarendon does not, like Cowley, complain of the 
Emperor Napoleon, but speaks with great satisfaction of His 
Majesty’s conduet to him, and the renewed cordiality with 
which he has recently expressed himself toward England, 
and for the maintenance of his alliance with us. In short, 
he evidently thinks, and not without reason, that he will 
return, having obtained a sufficiently good peace, and having 
placed England in a very fine position. He said that he had 
been able to accomplish his task by being ready to ineur 
responsibility at home, and by being able to act unfcttered, 
and taking on himself to disregard any instructions or recom- 
mendations from home that he did not approve of. Yester- 
day I saw George Lewis and had a talk with him and his 
wife about Clarendon and the peace. He said he thought the 
peace quite sufficient, and he aa not understand what it was 
Cowley found fault with, nor why he is dissatisfied. He 
denies that we have given up anything that it would have 
been just and reasonable to stand out upon, and will not 
hear of taking an apologetic tone, but that Clarendon should 
defend the peace on its own merits. He thinks it will be 
well enough received in the House of Commons and by the 
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country, and he is in good spirits about the Government. 
He says Palmerston has been moderate and reasonable, and 
that he is not aware of Clarendon’s having been harassed 
with any instrnctions, but left entirely to his own discretion. 
They all think he has done exceedingly well. 

March 29th.—I went to Hatchford on Saturday last ; on 
Wednesday to Althorp. I met Sir Edmund Lyons at Hatch- 
ford, who talked incessantly about the incidents of the war 
and the conduct of the people concerned in it, and very in- 
teresting his talk was, for besides having been one of the 
most conspicuous and important actors i it, he was com- 
pletely in the confidence of the Commanders-in-Chief, and 
consulted by them on every occasion and with regard to all 
operations. He told us what had passed between Evans and 
Raglan and between Evans and himself on a most important 
occasion, to this effect: Evans went to Raglan immediately 
after the battle of Inkerman, and proposed to him to em- 
bark the army immediately, Jeaving their guns, and (Lyons 
says he is almost certain) their sick and wounded to the ene- 
my. Raglan said, ‘‘ But you forget the French : would you 
have us abandon them to their fate?” Ie replied, “‘ You 
are Commander-in-Chief of the Lnglish army, and it is your 
business to provide for zfs safety. . ..” Raglan would not 
hear of the proposal. Almost immediately after Evans met 
Sir Edmund Lyons and told him what had passed with 
Raglan, and urged him to suggest the same course. Lyons 
made the same observation about the French that Raglan 
had done, and said one of two things would happen : either 
the French would take Sebastopol alone, when we should be 
covered with shame and dishonor, or they would fail and 
probably suffer some great disaster. The expression of 
‘‘nerfide Albion ” had long been current in France, and then 
indeed it would be well deserved and would become a per- 
petual term of reproach against us. These rebuffs did not 
prevent Evans going on board ship and there giving out that 
the army would in a few days be obliged to embark, and 
Captain Dacres came to Lyons and told him he heard this 
was going to happen. lyons asked him where he had heard 
this, and he said Evans had announced it, and talked of it 
unreservedly as certain to happen. Lyons said, “ It is false ; 
the army will not go away, and Sebastopol will be taken. It 
is very mischievous that such reports should circulate, and I 
order you not to allow such a thing to be said by anybody on 
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board your ship, and to contradict it in the most positive 
manner.” 

Everything that Lyons said, and it may be added all one 
hears in every way, tends to the honor and the credit of Rag- 
lap, and J am glad to record this because I have always had 
an impression that much of the difficulty and distress of the 
army in 1854 was owing to his want of energy and manage- 
ment. He was not a Wellington certainly, and probably he 
might have done more and better than he did, but he was 
unquestionably, on the whole, the first man in the army, and 
if he had not been continually thwarted by the French, 
would have done more. While many here were crying out 
for placing our army under the command of French generals, 
and recalling Raglan (and I mnst confess I had myself a con- 
siderable leaning that way), he was struggling against the 
shortcomings or the inactivity of Canrobert and Pélissier. 
Canrobert acknowledged that he had not nerves snfficient 
for the duties of his station, and he never could be got to 
agree to adopt the bold offensive movements which Raglan 
was continually urging upon him, especially after the battle 
of Inkerman, when Raglan entreated him to follow up the 
discomfited Russians, his whole army being ready and not 
above 1,500 of them having been engaged. With Pélissier, 
Raglan had very little to do, for his death ocenrred soon after 
Péhssier took the command. 

Lyons gave us an interesting account of Raglan’s last 
illness. He seemed to bave no idea that he was in serious 
danger, nor had the people about him. At last, when he was 
so rapidly sinking that the doctors saw his end was approach- 
ing, and it was deemed necessary to apprise him thereof, he 
would not believe it, and he insisted to bis aide-de-camp who 
told him of his state that he was better, and he fell into a 
state of insensibility without ever having been conscious of 
his dying condition. One of the best authenticated charges 
against Raglan was that of his not showing himself to his 
soldiers, and it was said many believed that he had quitted 
the camp; at last this idea became so prevalent that his own 
staff felt the necessity of something being said to him about 
it, but none dared, for it seems they were all exceedingly 
afraid of him. At last they asked Lyons if he would speak 
to him and tell him what was said. Juyons said he had 
no scruple or difficulty in so doing, and told him plainly 
the truth. Raglan not only took it in good part, bnt 
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thanked him very much, and said his reason for not riding 
round all the divisions was that he could not prevent the 
soldiers turning out to salute him, and he could not bear to 
see this ceremony done by the men who had been all night 
in the trenches or otherwise exposed to fatigue, and that this 
was the sole reason why he had abstained, but henceforward 
he would make a point of riding round every day, and so he 
ever after did ; so that the main fact as reported by “ corre- 
spondents ” was not devoid of truth. I wish I could recollect 
all the various anecdotes Lyons told us, but I neglected to 
pnt them down at the time, and now they have faded from 
my memory. He discussed the qualities of the English 
generals with reference to the command of the army after 
Raglan’s death. He never had well understood why it was 
that Colin Campbell was always considered out of the 
question, and his own opinion seemed to be that he was the 
fittest man. The French thonght so, and one of the alleged 
reasons against him, viz., that he could not speak French, was 
certainly not true. Simpson was very reluctant to take the 
command at first, and wrote home to say so, but after he had 
received certain flattering encouragements his opposition 
waxed fainter, and by the time it was taken from him he 
became anxious to retain it. Raglan was not ai all annoyed 
at Simpson’s being sent there, and did what he pleased with 
him. Simpson never attempted to interfere with him or to 
control him in any way, but on the contrary was entirely 
subservient to Raglan. ‘ 

April 1st.—News of peace reached London on Sunday 
evening, and was received joyfully by the populace, not from 
any desire to see an end of the war, but merely because it is 
a great event to make a noise about. The newspapers have 
been reasonable enough, except the ‘“‘ Sunn,” which appeared 
in deep mourning and with a violent tirade against peace. 

April 3d.—Yesterday I met Graham at the Council Office, 
where he had come to attend a committee. Since the for- 
mation of Aberdeen’s Government three years ago I have 
hardly ever seen him, and have never had any conversation 
with him. Yesterday he sat down and began talking over 
the state of affairs generally, and the prospects of the 
country, which he considers very gloomy and full of danger, 
more particularly from the outrageous license of the press, 
which has now arrived at a pitch perfectly intolerable, but 
which it is impossible to check or control. Then the total 
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destruction of parties and of party ties and connexions, to 
say nothing of the antipathies and disagreements of such 
public men as these are. He says there is not one man iu 
the House of Commons who has ten followers, neither Glad- 
stone, nor Disraeli, nor Palmerston. The Government goes 
on because there is no organized opposition prepared and able 
to take its place, and the Government receives a sufficiency 
of independent support, because all feel that the business of 
the country must be carried on, and hitherto Palmerston 
has been supported as a War Minister, and the best man to 
carry on the war; but Graham is very doubtful what will 
happen when the discussions on the peace and all matters 
relating to the war are over, and other questions (principally 
of domestic policy) come into play. Palmerston, always san- 
guine, fancies he can stand, but it is very doubtful, for he is 
not backed by a party constituting a majority ; the Treasury 
Bench is very weak, and Palmerston himself a poor and 
inefficient conductor of the Government in the House. John 
Russell has taken up the question of education, which he 
hopes to render popular, and through it means again to 
recover his former influence and authority. He said that 
John Russell is (in spite of all that happened last year) 
more looked up to by the Whig party than Palmerston, 
and that they would rather have him for their leader, as, 
notwithstanding the fanlts he has committed, he is by 
far the ablest man, has a much greater grasp of intellect, 
more foresight, and is much more of a statesman, and has 
more fixed principles. Palmerston (Graham thinks) has a 
passionate love of office and power, and will cling to it with 
tenacity to the last, and never resign it but on compulsion, 
not caring with whom he acts, nor on what principles. This, 
I think, 1s partly true and partly false. Ido not think he 
cares whom. he acts with, but I do not believe he is quite in- 
different as to the principles. He says Lewis has done well, 
and is liked in the House of Commons, and Gladstone likes 
him and gives him a cordial support; that Baines is a good 
man, and those two are the most respected and considered 
of all the men on the Treasury Bench, the [louse accepting 
their sterling qualities in place of greater brilliancy such as 
Gladstone can command; that Gladstone is certainly the 
ablest man there, though it is still doubtful whether his 
talents are equal to such an emergency as the present to 
master public opinion, enlist it on his side, and to adminis- 
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ter the Government on certain principles of administrative 
reform, which Graham himself considers necessary. His 
religious opinions, in which he is zealons and sincere, enter 
so largely into his political conduct as to form a very serious 
obstacle to his success, for they are abhorrent to the majority 
of this Protestant couutry, and (1 was rather surprised to 
hear him say) Graham thinks approach very nearly to Rome. 
Gladstone would have nothing to do with any Government ° 
unless he were leader in the House of Commons, and when 
that Government is formed, there should be previously a 
clear and distinct understanding on what principles it was 
founded and what their conrse of action should be. His 
tone is now that of disclaiming party connections, and being 
ready to join with any men who are able and willing to com- 
bine in carrying out such measures as are indispensably 
necessary for the good government of the country, such a 
system as he briefly shadowed out in his speech at the Man- 
sion House the other day. Graham’s idea is, that iu the 
event of this Government breaking down, the best chance of 
another being formed would be by Clarendon undertaking 
it, whom on the whole he regards as the man best fitted by 
his experience and ability to be at the head of affairs; that 
he and Gladstone might be brought together, but would 
Lord John consent to go to the Lords, and to serve under 
Clarendon as President of the Council and Head of the Edu- 
cation Department ? This opens questions full of doubt and 
difficnlty. Derby, he thinks, has no desire to form another 
Government, and would prefer to go on as he is now, leader 
of a large party of Peers who are williug to follow him and 
to make the Honse of Lords one of the scenes and instru- 
ments of his amusements as usual, provided it supplies him 
with occupation and excitement, indifferent to the conse- 
quences and to the mischief he may do. Disraeli appears to 
be endeavoring to approach Gladstone, and a confederacy 
between those two aud young Stanley is by no means an im- 
probability. What Stanley is disposed to do and capable of 
doing is still an enigma, and although his speeches are not ° 
devoid of matter, they are without a particle of the spirit 
and stirring eloquence of his father. : 

The change which has taken place in the country pre- 
sents to Graham a most alarming prospect. Hitherto it has 
been governed by parties, and patronage has been the great 
instrument of keeping parties together ; whereas Sir Robert 
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Pee] has destroyed party, which had now entirely ceased to 
exist ; and between the press, the public opinion which the 
press had made, and the vicws of certain people in Parlia- 
ment, of whom Gladstone is the most eminent and strenu- 
ous, patronage was either destroyed or going rapidly to 
destruction. The only hope of escaping from great perils 
was in that broad stratum of good sense and firmness which 
still existed in the country, and of which manifestations had 
been recently given. He admires the resolute and unflinch- 
ing spirit with which the war had been entered into, carried 
on, and the country was quite willing to persist in; and not 
less the sensible and reasonable manner in which the peace, 
by which they were mortified and disappointed, had been 
acquiesced in, for he says that it is beyond all question that 
there is throughout the country a strong feeling of mortifica- 
tion and regret that we have not played a more brilliant 
part, and that our share of glory has been less than that of 
our ally, and there would have been a general feeling of ex- 
ultation and satisfaction if we had fought another campaign 
in order to end the war with greater éclat. But this senti- 
ment has been sufficiently mastered by prudent considcra- 
tions and a just appreciation of the circumstances of Europe 
generally, and of our relations with other Powers, to check 
all ebullitions of mortified pride, and to induce a prudent 
reserve and acquiesce in the management of the Government, 
and ina spirit like this there appears some hope for the 
future. We had a very long talk about these and other 
matters, the substance of which I record as it recurs to my 
mind. 

A day or two before I met Ellice at Hillingdon, where 
we interchanged our thoughts, and a good deal that he said 
was much in Graham’s sense: that this Government could 
not stand bunt by being remodelled, and his notion is that 
half of it should be got rid of, the Peelites taken in, and Lord 
John to go to the House of Lords as President of the Coun- 
cil, Granville taking Cowley’s place as ambassador at Paris, 
and Cowley replacing Stratford Canning at Constantinople. 

propos of Stratford Canning, Graham thinks the Opposi- 
tion will attack the Government and not the ambassador on 
the case of Kars, and that it is not impossible they may 
carry a vote of censure against them, which I told him I did 
not believe was possible, or that they could be able to carry 
any resolution affecting the Government so much as to com- 
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pel their resignation, and I suggested to him how fatal this 
would be to his scheme of reorganizing a Government under 
Clarendon, as such censure would more especially touch him, 
and this would make it impossible for the Queen to entrust 
the formation of another Government to his hands. 

April %th.—Since my conversation with Graham, I have 
learned from the Duke of Bedford that Lord. John is not 
very much disinclined to go to the House of Lords, particu- 
larly as his position in reference to his seat for the City is so 
embarrassing. The Dissenters, always unreasonable and un- 
grateful, will not forgive his speech upon Church Rates the 
other night, and his general popularity is gone. Then it is 
probably a consideration with him to secure to his family 
the Eiiloment his brother will make on him if he takes the 
peerage. 

London, May 4th.—For nearly a month I have let this 
journal fal] into arrear, during which period the most in- 
teresting occurrences have been the return of Clarendon, the 
publication of the conditions of peace with the accompany- 
ing protocols, and the debate upon Kars. With regard to 
the peace, Clarendon comes very well out of his mission, and 
no fault is found with the peace. The Kars debate was a 
great error on the part of the Opposition, and ended with a 
great triumph for the Government. Just before it, Palmer- 
ston called a meeting of his supporters, where he harangued 
them with great success, and managed to rally them round 
him with more of zeal and cordiality than they have hither- 
to shown. His position is certainly improved, and accord- 
ing to present appearances he will get through the session 
without much difficulty. All agree that he has been doing 
well in the House of Commons ; his assiduity, his punctual 
attendance, and his popular manners make him agreeable 
to the House, and he has exhibited greater facility and re- 
source in dealing with all sorts of miscellaneous subjects 
than anybody gave him credit for. There is not the small- 
est danger of the peace proving dangerous to him, and it is 
evident that the House of Commons, however independent 
and undisciplined it may be, will not allow him to be placed 
in any danger, and is determined not to have any change 
of Government at present. The Peelites and John Rus- 
sell supported him and had nothing else to do, for they are 
neither of them in a condition to attempt to play a game of 
their own. 
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May 14th.—Kivery day my disinclination to continue this 
work (which is neither a journal nor anything else) increases, 
but I have at the same time a relnctance to discontinue en- 
tirely an occupation which has engaged me for forty years, 
and in which I may still find from time to time something 
to record which may hereafter be deemed worth reading, 
and so at long intervals, and for short periods, I resume my 
relnetant pen. 

We are now in the Whitsnntide holidays, in a profound 
political and parliamentary calm, the Government perfectly 
secure, Palmerston very popular, the Opposition disheartened 
and disunited, and having managed their matters as awk- 
wardly and stupidly as possible, attacking the Government 
on questions and points on which the assailants were sure to 
be beaten, and strengthening instead of weakening it by their 
abortive attempts. There was great difference of opinion 
among them about fighting battles, on Kars, and on the 
peace ; Lyndhurst and Derby were against, Disraeli was for. 
Roebuck, whom I fell in with on Sunday in a railway train, 
told me that if they had laid hold of the one point of the 
protocol in the Belgian press, and worked this well, they 
might have pnt the Government ma minority, but they 
missed this obvious opportunity.? I called on Lyndhurst 
yesterday, who said they had unaccountably overlooked this 
plansible topic. He is going to make a speech on Italy when 
Parliament meets, and we agreed entirely that either too 
much or too little was done at Paris on this question, and 
that either it ought not to have been entertained and dis- 
cussed at all, or some more decided measures ought to have 
been adopted with regard to it. To stir up such delicate 
questions, and Jeave them in their present unhappy condi- 
tion. is an egregious error. 

The questions of war and of peace having now ceased to 
interest and excite the public mind, a religious question has 
sprung up to take their place for the moment, which thongh 
not at present of much importance, will in all probability 
lead to more serious consequences hereafter. Sir Benjamin 
Hall having bethought himself of providing innocent amuse- 
ment for the Londoners on Sunday, established a Sunday 


An attempt had been made at the Congress of Paris by Count Walewski 
to bring forward some measure or resolution refiecting on the independenee of 
the press in Belgium. It led to nothing, but Lord Clarendon was accused of not 
having protested against it with sufficient energy.) 
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playing of military bands in Kensington Gardens and in the 
other parks and gardens about the metropolis, which has 
been carried on, with the sanction of the Government, with 
great success for several Sundays. Some murmurs were 
heard from the puritanical and sabbatarian party, but Palmer- 
ston having declared himself favorable to the practice in the 
House of Commons, the opposition appeared to cease. ‘The 
puritans, however, continued to agitate against it in meet- 
ings and in the press, though the best part of the latter was 
favorable to the bands, and at last, when a motion in Parlia- 
ment was threatened to insist on the discontinuance ofthe 
music, the Cabinet thought it necessary to reconsider the 
subject. They were informed that if the Government re- 
sisted the motion they would be beaten, and moreover that 
no man could support them in opposition to it without great 
danger of losing his seat at the next election. It is stated 
that the sabbatarians are so united and numerous, and their 
organization so complete, that all over the conntry they 
would be able to influence and probably carry any election, 
and that this influence would be brought to bear against 
every man who maintained by his vote this ‘‘ desecration of 
the Sabbath.” Accordingly it was resolved by the Cabinet 
to give way, and the only question was how to do so with 
anything like consistency and dignity. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was made the ‘‘ Deus ex machina” to effect this 
object. He was made to write a letter to the Premier repre- 
senting the feelings of the people and begging the bands 
might be silenced. To this Palmerston wrote a reply in 
which he repeated his own opinion in favor of the music, 
but that in deference to the public sentiment he would put 
an end to their playing. All this has excited a good deal of 
interest and discussion. . For the present, the only question 
is whether the angry public will not vent its indignation and 
resentment to-morrow in acts of uproar and violence; but 
though these acts will not be serious or lasting if they do 
take place, it may be expected that the sabbatarians will not 
rest satisfied with their triumph, bnt will endeavor to make 
fresh encroachments on our free will and our habits and pur- 
suits, and that fresh and more serious contests will arise out 
of this beginning. 

May 28th (day of the Derby).—Yesterday on Epsom race- 
course arrived the news of Palmer’s being found guilty of 
the murder of Cook. This case and the trial have excited 
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an interest almost unprecedented, unlike anything since the 
case of Thurtell about twenty years ago or more. People 
who never heard of either of the men took the deepest in- 
terest in it, the women particularly, though there was noth- 
ing peculiar in it or of a nature to excite them particularly. 
The trial lasted a fortnight, all the details of it were read 
with the greatest avidity, half the town went one day or 
other to hear it, and the anxiety that the man should be 
convicted was passionate. Cockburn gained great applause 
by the manner in which he conducted the prosecution, 

This trial has proved more attractive and interesting than 
anything in the political world, though there has been a 
pitched battle in the Lords on the question of Maritime Law 
and Right of Search given up in the recent Treaty. Derby 
made a violent onslaught on the Government, and was at 
first very confident of a majority. Te soon found these 
hopes were fallacious, when he got angry and was more vio- 
lent than he has ever been before this session. The Govern- 
ment got a majority of above fifty, which puts an end to any 
further contest there. The Government have now nothing 
to fear, the Opposition are routed and dispirited, and one 
can see nothing to alter the present state of affairs. The 
minor questions which have occupied attention are settling 
quietly. The Chelsea Commission is over, and the result 
will be harmless, on the whole rather good than bad, because 
it will prove that the violent attacks on the military authori- 
ties during the war have been exaggerated and in many cases 
unfounded. A sort of compromise has been made about the 
Wensleydale peerage, not a very happy one, and it remains 
to be seen whether the House of Commons is sufficiently ac- 
quiescent as to sanction it by agreeing to the 12,000/. a year 
to be paid to two new judges and peers for life. The Gov- 
ernment have virtually abandoned the principle they con- 
tended for, and have yielded to the adverse vote and Com- 
mittee. When they appeal to Parliament and limit the 
number of life peerages, they abandon the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

June 1st.—The state of affairs with America becomes 
more and more alarming.’ Grey told me the other night 

1 [In consequence of the dispute with the American Government on the sub- 
ject of Foreign Enlistment, Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, was ordered to 
leave Washington on May 28th. He arrived in England on June 15th; but 


Lord Palmerston stated in the House of Commons that the dismissal of Mr. 
Crampton did not break off diplomatie relations with the United Statcs, as Mr. 
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that he had had a long conversation with Dallas, whose tone 
was anything but reassuring as to the prospect of peace ; and 
yesterday I met Thackeray, who is just returned from the 
United States. He thinks there is every probability of the 
quarrel leading to war, for there is a very hostile spirit, con- 
stantly increasing, throughout the States, and an evident 
desire to quarrel with us. He says he has never met with a 
single man who is not persuaded that they are entirely in the 
right and we in the wrong, and they are equally persuaded 
if war ensues that they will give us a great thrashing ; they 
don't care for the consequences, their riches are immense, 
and 200,000 men would appear in arms at a moment’s notice. 
Here, however, though there is a great deal of anxiety, there 
is still a very general belief that war cannot take place on 
grounds so trifling between two countries which have so great 
and so equal an interest in remaining at peace with each 
other. But in a country where the statesmen, if there are 
any, have so little influence, and where the national policy 
is subject to the passions and caprices of an ignorant and 
unreasoning mob, there is no secnrity that good sense and 
moderation will prevail. Many imagine that matters will 
proceed to the length of a diplomatic rnpture, that Cramp- 
ton will be sent away and Dallas retire in consequence, and 
that then by degrees the present heat will cool down, and 
matters be amicably arranged without a shot being fired. I 
feel no such confidence, for if diplomatic intercourse ceases 
numerous causes of complaint will arise, and as there will be 
no means left for mutual and friendly explanation and ad- 
justment, such causes will be constantly exaggerated and in- 
flamed into an irreconcilable quarrel. Matters cannot long 
go on as they now are withont the public here becoming ex- 
cited and angry, and the press on both sides insolent, violent, 
and provoking, and at last, going on from one step to an- 
other, we shall find ourselves drifted into this odious and on 
both parts suicidal contest, for there is not a blow we can 
strike at America and her interests that will not recoil on us 
and our own. It has often been remarked that civil wars 
are of all wars the most furious, and a war between America 
and England would have all the characteristics of a civil and 
an international contest; nor, thongh I have no doubt that 


Dallas remained in this country. It is remarkable that within a few months or 
even weeks two British Ministers received their passports from foreign govern- 
ments and were sent away—a very uncommon occurrence !] 
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America is in the wrong, can I persuade myself that we are 
entirely in the right on either of the principal points in dis- 
pute. We have reason to congratulate ourselves that the 
Russian war is over, for if it had gone on and all our ships 
had been in the Baltic, and all our soldiers in the Crimea, 
nothing would have preventcd the Americans from seizing 
the opportunity of cur hands being full to bring their dis- 
pute with us to a crisis. 

June tth.—1 went last night to see the celebrated Ristori 
in a very bad play called ‘‘ Medea,” being a translation into 
Italian from a French tragedy by a M. Legouvé. This play 
was written for Madame Rachel, who refused to act the part, 
which refusal led to a lawsuit, in which the actress was (I 
think) defeated. Ristori is certainly a fine actress, but she 
did not appear to me cqual to Pasta in the same part, or to 
other great actresses 1 have seen. However, my inability 
to hear well and want of familiarity with Italian acting 
and imperfect knowledge of the language disqualify me from 
being a competent judge. 

The American horizon is rather less dark. Nothing is 
yet known as to Crampton’s dismissal, and Dallas does not 
believe it. The Danish Minister at Washington writes over 
here that he thinks that the clouds will disperse and there 
will be no serious quarrel. 

London, July 12th.—After the lapse of a month or more, 
during which I could not bring myself to record anything, 
or to comment upon passing events, I am at last roused from 
my apathy, and am imduced to take up my fen and say a 
word upon the defeat of the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill in the 
House of Commons the other night, which gave me the 
greatest satisfaction, because I regard it as a just punishment 
for the stupid obstinacy with which the Government have 
blundered on from one fault to another throughout this 
whole business. It has been a complete comedy of errors, 
and ere one who has taken a part in it has been in the 
wrong. I told Granville how it would he in the first instance, 
and urged him, after the Honse of Lords had refused to let in 
Parke as a life peer, to accept the defeat quietly by making 
him an hereditary peer and thus give the go-by to the 
main question. This nothing would induce them to do, and 
they fancied that they could avoid the mortification of ap- 
pearing to knock under, and save their own consistency, by 
the contrivance of this bill. Every mischief that it was 
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possible to do they have managed to accomplish, and the 
leaders of the opposite parties, who all felt themselves in a 
scrape, came to a sort of compromise in the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, the result of which was this unpopular bill. Among 
them they have assailed the prerogative of the Crown, they 
have damaged the judicial authority of the House of Lords, 
they have deeply offended many of their own friends by 
tendering to them such a measure, and they have behaved 
most unkindly and unhandsomely to Baron Parke, who 
thinks he has great reason to complain. 

I have been at Knowsley for the last three days, and so 
missed the march of the Guards into London on Wednesday. 
Lord Hardinge was struck down by paralysis as he was 
speaking to the Queen at Aldershot on Tuesday last. It is 
supposed that the Duke of Cambridge will succeed him, and 
that Jim Macdonald will be his Military Secretary. The 
American question is still undecided, but everybody appears 
to be very easy about it. 

July 20th.—I met Baron Parke the other day, who talked 
over his affair, complained of the treatment he had received 
from the Government, but said he gathered from what the 
Chancellor had said to him that they meant now to make 
him an hereditary peer, declared there was not a shadow of 
doubt about the legality, and that Campbell had as little 
doubt as he himself had, but finding the measure was un- 
popular with certain lawyers, he had suddenly turned against 
his own recorded opinion and opposed it. The Baron said 
the Government were greatly to blame for not having ven- 
tilated the question, and ascertained whether they could 
carry it or not, and if he had had an idea of all the bother 
it had made, he never would have had anything to do with 
it. George Lewis told me that the life peerage had never 
been brought before the Cabinet, and he knew nothing of it 
till he saw it in the Gazette, nor did Clarendon; in fact it 
was confined to the Chancellor, Granville, and Palmerston. 
They none of them, however, know with whom it originated. 
Now that the measure turns out to be so unpopnilar and is 
so sconted, and the transaction has been attended with so 
many blunders and defeats, no one is willing to accept the 
responsibility of it, or to acknowledge having had anything 
to do with it. It is strange that Palmerston should ever have 
consented to it, but he knew nothing and cared nothing 
about it ; he was probably assured it would go down without 
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any difficulty, and in this poco curante way he suffered him- 
self to be committed to 1t, not seeing the storm it would 
cause. Le allowed Granville to manage it all his own way, 
and at last he had the good luck to be beaten upon it in the 
House of Commons, fur the scrape would have been more 
ecrious if he had carried it there. These last days of the 
session have been as usual marked by the withdrawal and 
abandonment of various bills that were for the most part in- 
troduced at the beginning of it, and which were found to be 
quite worthless, especially the Law Reform Bill. 

London, July 2%th.—Parliament has finished its debates, 
and will be prorogued on Tuesday. Dizzy wound up by a 
“‘ review of the session,” a species of entertainment which 
used to be given annually some years ago by Lord Lyndhurst 
with great skill and effect, but which on the present occa- 
sion, and in Disrueli’s hands, was singularly mopportune and 
ineffective. Lord Wensleydale has at last taken his seat as 
an hereditary peer ; the Government, after various abortive 
attempts to wriggle out of their absurd position, having done 
at-last what they ought to have done at first—knocked under 
and endured what could not be cured. The Government go 
into summer and winter quarters in a very healthy and pros- 
perous state, with nothing apparently to apprehend, and 
with every probability of meeting Parliament next year in 
the same condition, and, barring accidents, going through 
next session as successfully as they have gone through this. 

August 4th.—I was at Goodwood all last week ; the 
Prince of Prussia came there. Not a word of news; the 
Queen still engaged in reviewing the troops, and compli- 
mentary fétes are still going on to Sir W. Williams of Kars, 
and Charles Wyndham ‘the hero of the Redan.” The dis- 
turhances in Spain seem to be over, and O’Donnell remains 
victorious. My first impression was (the common one) that 
Espartero had been ousted by an intrigue, and that it was a re- 
actionary coup d’état, but I now hear that it is no such thing, 
and that we ought to desire the success of the present Gov- 
ernment. Espartero and O’Donnell could not agree, as was 
not unlikely in a coalition Government the two chiefs of 
which were men of such different opinions and antecedents. 
After many abortive attempts to reconcile their differences, 
it was agreed that a council of Ministers should be held 
which the Queen herself should preside over, and when a 
final attempt should be made. A long discussion took place, 
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and the queen did all she could to reconcile the two generals, 

and to enable the Government to go on unchanged. “Finding 
16 impossible to effect this, she ended by saying, “Well, 

gentlemen, since I cannot prevail on you to go on together, I 
must needs choose between you, and as 1 think Marshal 
O’Donnell will be the best able to carry on the Government, 
Tappoint him.” Then the National Guards began an insur- 
rection which was put down, but no violent measures seem 
to have been adopted, and O’Donnell has declared that Spain 
can only be successfully governed on constitutional princi- 
ples, and that he means to retain the Cortes in its integrity. 

How far his acts will correspond with his professions remains 
to be seen. Narvaez was recommended to go to France, and 
Queen Christina appears not to have been allowed to return 
to Spain, which are good signs. It is a good thing for Spain 
that Espartero should have retired, for though probably the 
honestest Spaniard, he is at the same time the weakest and 
the most wanting in moral courage and decision. 

History is full of examples of the slight and accidental 
causes on which the greatest events turn, and of such ex- 
amples the last war seems very full. Charles Wyndham 
told me that nothing but a very thick fog which happened 
on the morning of ‘Inkerman prevented “the English army 
being swept from their position and totally discomfited. 
The Russians could see nothing, lost their own way, and 
mistook the position of the British troops. Had the weather 
been clear so that they had been able to exccute their plans, 
we could not have resisted them; a defeat instead of the 
victory we gained would have changed the destiny of the 
world, and have produced effects which it is impossible to 
contemplate or calculate. 

On the other hand, nothing but miscalculation and bad 
management prevented the capture of Sebastopol immedi- 
ately after Alma. My nephew is just returned from a voy- 
age with Lord Lyons to the Crimea, where he went all over 
the scenes of the late contest, all the positions, and the ruins 
of Sebastopol as well as the northern forts. He was well 
treated by the Russians, who showed him everything, and 
talked over the events of the war with great frankness. 
They told him that if the allies had marched at once after 
the battle on the north side, no resistance could have been 
made, and the other side must have fallen. We had long 
known that the north side would have fallen if we had at- 
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tacked it at once. Frank asked the Russian officer whether 
there was any bad feeling on the part of the Russian army 
toward the French or English, and he said none whatever, 
but a great deal toward the Austrians, and that they desired 
nothing more than an opportunity of fighting them. He 
also said that they had been misled by our newspapers, from 
which they obtained all their information, and thinking 
that the announcements there of an intended invasion of the 
Crimea were made for the purpose of deceiving them, they 
had withdrawn a great many troops from the Criinea, so 
that while Sebastopol had been emptied of the garrison to 
increase the army of Menschikoff, the Russians had not 
more than 30,000 or 35,000 men at the Alma. 

Hillingdon, August 1%th.—It is impossible to find any- 
thing of the least interest to write about, and my journal is 
in danger of dying of starvation or of atrophy. The causes 
of discontent we have had with Russia are disappearing, and 
the Emperor’s coronation will not be clouded by fresh 
doléances on our part. Bulwer is just gone to the Princi- 
palities, where the commissioners are to endeavor to ascer- 
tain what are the wishes of the people as to the union. 
France and England are in favor of it, Turkey and Austria 
against it, while Russia professes to be indifferent and nen- 
tral. Spain is settling down into submission to the Govern- 
ment of O’Donnell. Naples is relieved from her fears of 
English intervention, and there seems some chance that she 
may relax the rigor of her Government now that she may do 
so salvo honore and not under compulsion. This country is 
profoundly tranquil and generally prosperous; everybody 
seems satisfied with Palmerston and his administration. I 
myself, who for so many years-regarded him politically with 
the greatest aversion and distrust, have come to think him 
the best minister we can have, and to wish him well. 

September 15th.—Another month has passed away, and 
still I have had nothing to record. The coronation at Mos- 
cow appears to have gone off with great éclat, and to have 
been a spectacle of extraordinary magnificence, the prodi- 
gious cost of which betrays no sign of exhaustion or im- 
poverishment by the late war.’ We were probably mistaken, 


1 [The Emperor Alexander II. of Russia was crowned with great pomp in 
Moseow on September 7; the eeremony was attended ng special ambassadors 
from all the great Powers ; Lord Granville, accompanied by Lady Granville and 
a brilliant suite, was the representative of Great Britain on this occasion. ] 
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as we were in so many other things, in fancying that the 
power and resources of Russia were very greatly impaired, 
but during the war, whatever we wished we were ready to 
believe. 

The state of affairs at home and abroad is curious: 
abroad there is uneasiness and uncertainty as to the future, 
the elements of future disturbances being in a sort of abey- 
ance; at home the fever and excitement which prevailed 
during the war having been succeeded by a torpor and an 
apathy such as I never remember to have seen before. All 
party politics seem to be extinct, the country cares about 
nobody, desires no changes, and only wishes to go on and 
prosper. There is not a public man to whom public opinion 
turns, and no great questions are afloat to agitate and divide 
the country, or around the standards of which different 
opinions, principles, or passions can flock. Palmerston may 
remain Minister as long as he lives, if he does not commit 
any gross faults either of commission or of omission, or unless 
something may occur, which nobody can foresee or imagine, 
to rouse the nation from its apathy. 

September 21st.—The old Crimean correspondent of the 
“Times” has despatched a very interesting and graphic 
account of the coronation at Moscow, and Granville writes 
word that whereas he had estimated the cost of it at a 
nnillion sterling, he was now led to believe it would be not 
much less than three. The coronation of George IV. cost 
240,000/., which was considered an enormous sum and a 
monstrous extravagance. Our last two coronations cost from 
30,0002. to 50,0002. 

The quarrel with the King of Naples appears to be com- 
ing to a crisis, and though it will not produce any serious 
consequences now, the precedent of interference we are estab- 
lishing may have very important ones at some future time, 
and though philanthropy may make us rejoice at some 
coercion being applied to put an exd to such a cruel and 
oppressive government as that of King Bomba (as they call 
Ferdinand), it may be doubted whether it would not be 
sounder policy to abstain from interference with what only 
indirectly and remotely concerns us, and from enforcing a 
better and more humane system of government in a country 
where the people do not seem to care much about its tyranny 
and inhumanity. And then there is the great objection of 
dictating to and interfering with weak governments while 
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we do not venture to deal in the same way with the equally 
flagrant abominations of stronger ones, to say nothing of a 
host of ditticulties and objections which suggest themselves 
as possible, if not probaole, results of our interference. It 
will afford to other Powers un excuse if not a right to inter- 
fere in like manner, whenever they require a pretext, and 
they consider it their interest to do so; and if such cases 
oceur, the peace of the world will be largely endangered. As 
it is, I strongly suspect (for I know nothing) that the agree- 
meut on the Neapolitan question between France and our- 
selves is by no means cordial and complete. Mrs, Craven 
writes me word she has been in a house in the country with 
Walewski, who talked very openly (and no doubt impru- 
dently) to her, telling her that Palmerston was very difficult 
to goonwith. I know not what Palmerston has been doing, 
nor what his present policy may be, but I thought he had 
either abandoned or greatly modified that old policy of med- 
dling and bullying to which he used to beso addicted, and at 
all events that while the foreign policy of England is directed 
by Clarendon, we should abstain from anything very arbitrary 
and violent. Itis, however, whispered that Walewski is no 
loager in the good graces of the Emperor, and what I heard 
long ago about Her Majesty’s opinion of him renders it not 
unlikely. 

September 23d.—All the little I hear tends to confirm the 
notion that there is an antagonism growing up between 
French and English policy, and that France and Russia are 
becoming more and more intimate every day. The points 
of the Treaty on which there are still some differences, and 
on which we appear to be making a great fuss, the French 
seem to care very little about, perhaps being rather disposed 
to side with Russia. These differences are very inconsiderable 
in themselves, but if they lead to coolness and estrangement 
between us and the French, and to an alliance between 
France and Russia, they may hereafter be very important. 
Nothing can be more perplexed and unintelligible (at least to 
those who are not behind the curtain) than the international 
relations of the Great Powers and of their dispositions to- 
ward the smaller ones, and in such achaos no little tact, 
discretion, and firmness are reqnired to shape our foreign 

olicy. 
j Suptenbar 25th.—The void which the march of events 
fails to fill up cannot be better ocenpied than by the follow- 
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“Revue des Deux-Mondes” (1856). He is speaking of de- 
mocracy in England: ‘‘M. de Talleyrand disait dans la 
Chambre des Pairs, il y a quelqu’un qui a plus d’esprit que 
Napoléon on que Voltaire, c’est tout le monde. On peut 
dire aujourd’hui méme a propos de Angleterre il y a quel- 
qu’un qui a plus de pouvoir que la couronne, plus de pouvoir 
que l’aristocratie, c’est tout le monde, ef tout le monde c’est 
la démocratie. Ov commence-t-elle ? ot finitelle ? 4 quels 
signes visibles se distingue-t-elle des autres éléments de la 
société ? Personne ne pourrait le dire, mais peu importe : 
pour étre difficile 4 définir, le fait n’en est ni moins certain, 
ni moins puissant, les éléments les plus divers entrent dans 
la composition de la démocratie moderne, des classes riches 
et des classes pauvres, des classes savantes et des classes 
ignorantes, des maitres et des onvriers, des conservateurs et 
des novateurs, des amis du pouvoir et des enthousiastes de 
liberté, bien des aristocrates mémes, détachés de leur origine 
par leurs moeurs, par leur aversion des génes et des devoirs 
que Varistocratie impose. Et la position de la démocratie 
anglaise n’est pas moins changée que sa composition ; elle 
ne se borne pas comme jadis 4 défendre au besoin ses liber- 
tés, elle regarde les affaires publiques comme les siennes, 
surveille assidiment ceux qui les font, et si elle ne gowverne 
pas état, elle domine le gouvernement.” All this seems 
to me perfectly true, and the best definition of the English 
democracy, its nature, and its position that could possibly 
be given, and that the nature of things admits of. Guizot 
evidently saw clearly a truth which might be elaborated into 
a very Interesting essay, and which has often suggested it- 
self to me, namely, that without any violence or ostensible 
disturbances or any change in external forms, this country 
has undergone as great a revolution as France itself, or any 
of the continental nations which have been torn to pieces by 
civil discords and contests. If we compare the condition 
of England at any two not very distant periods, and the 
manner in which power and influence have been distributed 
at one and at the other, this will be very apparent, and 
nobody can doubt that this process is still goingon. We 
are, as Guizot says, ‘‘dans une époque de transition... 
sons empire des principes et des sentiments encore confus, 
perplexes et obscurs, mais essentiellement démocratiques, 
qui fermentent en Europe depuis quinze siécles et y rem- 
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portent de nos jours des victoires dont personne ne saurait 
dire encore quel sera le vrai et dernier résultat.” 

October 3d.—There appears to be a general feeling of 
uneasiness, almost of alarm, as if something was impending 
to disturb the peace of the world and interrupt the prosperity 
of nations, though nobody ean very well tell what it is they 
dread. The apprehension is vague, bnt itis general. The 
only political question of any consequence in which we are 
coneerned is that of Naples, and some fancy that the Russian 
manifesto prognosticates a renewal of the contest with that 
Empire. I have no such idea, but I am quite unable to com- 
prehend what it is the different Powers are about; there is a 
general impression, probably not unfounded, that France 
and Russia are meditating a elose alliance, and if this be the 
truth, it is not likely that Russia should have pnt forth a 
State paper offensive to France. It is by no means impossible 
that Gortschakoff may have ascertained that the declara- 
tion of his Emperor’s opinion would not be distasteful to 
the Emperor Napoleon, who probably does not enter con 
amore into this contest with Naples and merely does it to 
please us.? 

When Baudin took leave of him at Paris the other day 
on his going to Russia, he said to him, ‘Is it your Majesty’s 
wish that I should cultivate the most friendly relations with 
the English Ministers at Moscow and St. Petersburg ?” to 
which the Emperor replied ‘‘ Certainly,” and “‘ L’Angleterre 
avant tout.” In this there can be little doubt of his personal 
sincerity, but probably his personal disposition and the poliey 
of his Government and the sentiments of the French people 
do not altogether coincide, and this places him in a some- 
what false position, and will most likely lead to apparent 
vacillation and inconsistency in his conduet. 

Madame de Lieven writes to me that the Neapolitan 
Minister at Paris affirms that his King will not give way at 
the dictation of the allied Powers. We do not, however, as 
yet know what it is that is required of him. If it be true 

1 (The British and French Governments had on more than one occasion re- 
monstrated with the King ot Naples on the eruel and arbitrary policy of his Gov- 
ernment, which led eventually to his own destruction; but the King reccived 
these remonstrances very ill, and on October 28 the differences between these 
Courts had become so serious that the British and French Ministers were with- 
drawn from Naples, and a naval sqnadron apes off the city. The Russian 
Government at this time issued a circular despatch complaining ot these pro- 


ceedings of the Western Powers, and denying their right to interfere for the 
purpose of extorting concessions from the King of Naples to his own subjects. ] 
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that he should govern his people more mildly and _ liberally, 
nothing can be more vague, and our greatest difficulties 
would begin when we had extorted from him promises and 
engagements to act according to our notions of justice and 
humanity. He would be more than mortal if he was disposed 
houestly to act up to engagements and promises extorted 
from him by fear, and it would be impossible for us to super- 
intend and secure their due performance without taking 
upon ourselves virtually the government of his kingdom and 
superseding the King’s authority. We never should get 
France to concur in this, and on the whole it appears more 
probable that differences will arise in the course of this joint 
action between ns and France than that we should succeed 
in ameliorating the condition of Naples. I fear that the rage 
for interfering in the internal affairs of other countries will 
never be extinguished here. I see in the papers to-day an 
address to Clarendon from the Protestant GcibEe, request~ 
ing he will interpose with the Spanish Government in favor 
of some Spanish subject who has got into trouble in conse- 
quence of having turned Protestant, and being engaged in 
diffusing the Scriptures, and trying to convert others to 
Protestantism, which is an offence against the laws of Spain. 

October Yth.—I have seen Clarendon and asked him about 
the affair of Naples. He was not very communicative, and I 
suspect he is not very easy about the course we are pursuing 
and the part he has to play. He first said that it was impos- 
sible for us to tolerate the conduct of the King to us, and 
the impertinence of his note. I asked what it was he said: 
Clarendon replied it amounted to this, ‘‘Mind your own 
business.” Then he alluded to the atrocities of the Govern- 
ment, which ought not to be endured ; that no man was safe 
for a minute, or could tell when he went to bed at night 
that he might not be arrested in the morning, all which 
was done by the King’s personal orders ; that there was con- 
tinual danger of an outbreak or insurrection, particularly 
of a Muratist revolution. I told him my opinion of the 
very questionable policy of interference, either as a matter 
of right or of expediency, and nothing could be more lame 
than the case he made out. He said the ships were not to 
act any hostile part, or to coerce the King, which makes the 
case worse in my opinion. It is doing neither one thing nor 
the otber, violating a sound principle, and incurring great 
future risks without any present object, or effecting any 
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good, or benefiting the people in whom we take an interest. 
He says the Emperor Napoleon has a great horror of a Murat- 
ist movement, the Prince Murat, his cousin, being a most 
worthless blackguard ; but his son, who married Berthier’s 
granddaughter and heiress, is a young man full of merit of 
every sort. 

London, October 10¢th.—I met Clarendon again at the 
Travellers’, and had some conversation with bim, but was in- 
terrupted by Azeglio, or I might probably have learned more 
about the present state of affairs. Ue told me that we had 
been squabbling with the French Government, and that the 
persevering attempts of Russia to disturb the harmony be- 
tween us and them had not been unsuccessful. Nothing in 
the way of cajolery had been omitted at Moscow to captivate 
the French, while on one occasion the Emperor had been so 
uncivil that Granville felt himself obliged to go to Gortscha- 
koff and make a formal complaint, which was met by all 
sorts of assurances and protestations in order to mollify him, 
and after this everything went on smoothly. It is a curious 
state of things, for as far as I can make it out, the policy of 
the French Government appears to be to become intimate 
with Russia and to be cool with us; but all the time the 
Emperor (who is the Government) shrinks from anything 
like a breach with England, and clings to the intimacy estab- 
lished between the two Courts, and has a profound respect 
for the Queen and value for her good opinion. I asked him 
how he reconeiled the offensive Circular of Gortschakoff with 
the anxiety of Russia to please France, when he said that he 
had no doubt they had iold the French that it was aimed 
exclusively at us, and had come to an understanding with 
Morny about it, so that France was not to take offenee at it. 
We are now, he said, ou the best terms with Austria, and 
Austria on the worst with Russia. Russia knows that the 
article of the treaty compelling her to surrender a part of 
Bessarabia was the work of Austria, and this was an injury 
and an insult (for she had never before disgorged territory) 
which she never would forgive. The Russian Circular would 
have the effect of complicating the Neapolitan question, as it 
made the King more resolved not to yield to the demands of 
the two Powers. He told me that Palmerston had resolved 
to take up in earnest the question of Law Reform next year, 
and that he (Clarendon) had strongly urged him to do so as 
the best way of procuring both strength and credit for his 
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Government; that Palmerston had readily come into it, and 
was resolved to carry out those measures which have so long 
been under discussion, and which for various reasons have 
hitherto failed of their accomplishment. 

November 10th.—I went to The Grove on Saturday and 
had a good deal of comfortable talk with Clarendon about 
foreign affairs, especially the Bolgrad question and Naples. 
He described the former very clearly, and satisfied me that 
we are entirely in the right. It was settled, he said, at Paris 
mainly between him and Orloff. He drew the line on the 
map as the boundary had been agreed upon, and as he was: 
doing so, Orloff said, ‘‘I wish you would draw it a little 
more to the south ; it will make no sort of difference to you, 
and by this means it includes within our line a strip of ter- 
ritory which the Emperor wishes to retain because it forms 
apart of a military colony which he is anxious to keep in- 
tact ;” and Clarendon agreed to draw the line accordingly 
and to accomplish the Emperor’s wishes. They have since 
attempted to quibble about another Bolgrad which was not 
even marked at all on their map, and it turns out that the 
story of the military colony was a mere pretence, as they 
have themselves given that up without making any difficulty. 
The state of the case and the difference which has since 
arisen with Russia and with France is this: the Emperor 
Napoleon, who is very indolent and abhors the trouble of 
examining details, and consequently remains often ignorant 
of what it behoves him to know, suffered himself to be bam- 
boozled by Brunnow and misled by Walewski into giving his 
assent to the Russian interpretation of the boundary line, 
and to giving a promise of his support in the controversy. 
Recently at Compiégne Cowley, in a long audience, went 
thvough the whole question with him and minutely explained 
the case against Russia. The Emperor said he had never 
really understood it before, acknowledged that our case was 
good, regretted that he had committed himself, but said that 
having pledged bis word he did not know how to break that 
pledge and to withdraw the support he had promised to give 
to Russia in the dispute, and this is the fix in which the 
question now is. While the foolish and ignorant newspapers 
here (except the “‘ Times”) are endeavoring to separate the 
Emperor from his ministers, and to make out that he is one 
with our Government, and that the difficulties and obstruc- 
tions proceed from other parties, the truth is that they now 
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proceed entirely from himself, worked upon and deceived 
certainly by Russian agents and pro-Russian ministers ; but 
if he really was in the disposition which our press attributes 
to him, he might break through such obligations as he suf- 
fered himself to be entangled in and settle the question at 
once ; nor is it very easy to see why he does not, for there is 
good reason to believe he is sincerely desirous of remaining 
on good termins with us. J asked Clarendon why the question 
could not be again referred to a Conference of the Powers 
parties to the Treaty, and he said we could not consent to 
this, because we should be in a minority, for Sardinia, partly 
cajoled by Russia and partly from antipathy to Austria, 
would go against us. 

T asked him about Naples, of which affair he could give 
but a very unsatisfactory account and a lame story. He said 
France had acted with us very steadily, but that it was she 
who had started this hare, and he had engaged in it in the 
belief that the Emperor would never have mooted the ques- 
tion unless he had been assured that the King of Naples 
would yield to the.remoustrances of the two Courts, and but 
for that conviction he would never have meddled in it, which 
he now very much regretted. He had given Carini notice to 
quit, and at their parting interview he had entreated him to 
persuade the King if possible to change his system, and, 
now that he was relieved from all interference, menace, or 
coercion, and his dignity could not suffer, to give satisfac- 
tion to all Europe by putting an end to the inhuman and 
impolitic system, which had occasioned our interference 
and had drawn upon him remonstrances and advice from 
every Sovereign in Europe. Very good advice, and I hope 
it may be followed, bué it is a lame and impotent conclusion 
to the menacing demonstrations with which we began to 
quarrel. Clarendon talked of the various atrocities of the 
King of Naples, but with an evident consciousness that the 
fact, even if it be true, and not, as is probable, exaggerated, 
affords no excnse for our policy in the matter. As the sub- 
ject could not be agreeable I did not press it, and abstained 
from telling him how general the opinion is that he has com- 
mitted a great blunder. He will probably hear enough of 
it before the chapter is closed ; even Granville, who never 
says much, said to me yesterday that ‘it was a very foolish 
affair.” 

Clarendon talked to me of Palmerston, and told me (what 
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I think I had heard, and have very likely noted before) 
that on Aberdeen’s fall Palmerston was quite ready to join 
Derby when Derby tried to form a Government, and that 
it was Clarendon’s refusal which frustrated that attempt. 
Palmerston endeavored to persuade Clarendon to join, but 
when Clarendon put to him all the reasons why they had 
both of them better refuse, Palmerston saw them all very 
clearly, and rather imprudently said on leaving him, “‘ We 
are both agreed that it will not do to have anything to do 
with Derby and his Government.” When Clarendon went 
to the Queen and explained his own conduct to her, and she 
expressed to him the embarrassment which she felt, and 
asked him what she could do, he at once said, ‘‘ Send for 
Lord Palmerston, who is the only man, in the present tem- 
per of the people and state of affairs, who can form a Gov- 
ernment that has a chance of standing. Send for him at 
once, place yourself entirely m his hands, give him your en- 
tire confidence, and I will answer for his conduct being all 
that you can desire.” The Queen took the advice, and has 
had no reason to repent of it, and Clarendon told me he had 
done everything in his power, and seized every available op- 
portunity to reconcile them to each other, to promote a good 
feeling and understanding, and to soften any little asperities 
which might have made their intercourse less smooth, and 
the consequence is that Palmerston gets on with her very 
well, and his good sense as well as Clarendon’s exhortations 
make him see of what importance it is to him for the easy 
working of his Government and his own ease to be on good 
and cordial terms with the Queen. It is therefore really to 
Clarendon that Palmerston is indebted in great measure, if 
not entirely, for being in his present position, but Clarendon 
has too much tact ever to remind him of it, or of what he 
was himself inclined to do in 1855. 

November 19th.—The death of Jervis made the office of 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas vacant.t According to es- 
tablished (but as I think bad) usage, the Attorney-General, 
Cockburn, had a right to take the place, and for the last fort- 
night nothing occupied public attention more than the ques- 
tion whether he would take it or not. He was much averse 
to take it, but everybody pressed him to accept it, and after 
much hesitation and consultation he agreed to be Chief 


1 [Right Hon. Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, died on 
November 1, 1856, at the age of fifty-four. ] 
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Justice, and now it is said he regrets his determination and 
thinks he has made a mistake. He gives up Parliament, for 
which he is well adapted, where he acts a conspicuous part, 
being a capital speaker, and which he likes, and feels that it 
is his element. He gives up the highest place at the har, 
where he is a successful advocate, and makes 15,0007. or 
16,0001. a year, and he sees that he shall be obliged to give 
up im great measure his loose habits and assnme more 
decorous behavior, which will be a great sacrifice to him, 
and he becomes a judge with 6,000/. a year for life, not being 
a good lawyer, and conscious that he will be inferior to his 
colleagues and to the Puisne Judge in his own court. As 
soon as he had consented to the promotion a fresh difficulty 
presented itself as to the office of Solicitor-General, for such 
is the peoury of legal ability at this time that Westminster 
Hall cannot furnish any men of unquestionable fitness for 
the office, and the difficulty is increased by the choice being 
necessarily restricted to men holding the opinions of the 
present Government, and being able to command a seat in 
Parliament. They have offered the place to the Recorder, 
James Wortley, but up to this moment I know not if it has 
been accepted.* 

November 23d.—After long delay and apparently much 
hesitation James Wortley has accepted the Solicitor-General- 
ship. He consulted Gladstone and Sidney Herbert, neither 
of them very eligible advisers on such a question. Gladstone 
is said to have replied that he would run a great risk as to 
his pecuniary interests, but if he could support the foreign 
policy of the Government, there was no reason why he 
should not accept. Ile retains bis rank of Privy Councillor, 
of which I doubt the fitness, as it places him at all events in 
a very anomalous position, for the law officers are the official 
advisers of the Privy Council and are often called upon to 
sit there as assessors. However, the Judges are said to have 
pronounced an opinion that there is no reason why he should 
not plead in any of the courts. It is said, and I believe 
truly, that now Cockburn has taken the irretrievable step 
he is very sorry for it, and is more struck by the necessary 
consequences of his promotion than he was at first. He has 
all his life been a very debauched fellow, but he is clever, 


1 [Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley, a younger son of Lord Wharneliffe, 
who then filled the office of Recorder of London, which he surrendered for that 
of Solicitor-Gencral.] 
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good-natured, and of a liberal disposition and much liked by 
his friends. A story is told of him that he was in the habit 
of going down ou Sundays to Richmond or elsewhere with a 
woman, and generally with a different one, and the landlady 
of the inn he went to remembered that Sir A. Cockburn al- 
ways brought at. Cockburn with him, but that she never 
saw any woman who looked so different on different days, 
and this gave rise to another story. When Lord Campbell 
went to some such place with Lady Stratheden (who had 
been raised to the peerage before her husband), the mistress 
of the house said that Sir A. Cockburn always brought Lady 
Cockburn with him, but that the Chief Justice brought 
another lady and not Lady Campbell. 

While we have meetings perpetually held and innumer- 
able writings put forth to promote education and raise the 
moral standard of the people, we are horrified and alarmed 
day after day by accounts of the most frightful murders, 
colossal frauds, and crimes of every description. War has 
ceased, though the Temple of Janus seems only to be ajar ; 
but the world is still in commotion, in alarm, and visited by 
every sort of calamity, moral and material, in the midst of 
which it is difficult to discover any signs of the improvement 
of the human race, even of those portions of it which are 
supposed to be the most civilised and the most progressive. 

December tth.—At Wrotham and at Ossington last week. 
The news of the day is that we are to have another ‘“‘Con- 
ference” at Paris, to settle the Bolgrad affair, our Govern- 
ment having given way to what Clarendon told me he cer- 
tainly would not consent ; but we had managed to get mat- 
ters into such a fix, and it was so necessary to extricate all 
the several parties from the embarrassed positions in which 
they were placed by their own or by each other’s faults, that 
no alternative remained. This arrangement, which is not 
very consistent with Palmerston’s recent declarations at Man- 
chester and in London, is proclaimed by the Government 
papers, and generally understood to be a means of enabling 
Russia to concede our demands with as little loss of dignity 
and credit as possible, and to terminate the difference be- 
tween us and France by our making an apparent concession to 
France, while she makes a real one to us. Everything has 
evidently been carefully arranged for the playing out of this 
diplomatic farce, and Cowley, who is to be our sole repre- 
sentative, is to be accommodating and not quarrelsome ; but 
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reste & savoir whether the maneuvres of some of the others 
may not provoke his temper and bring about angry collisions. 
Between this matter and the bévwe we have made of our Nea- 
politan interference, never was there such a deplorable exhi- 
bition as our foreign policy displays; but nobody seems to 
care much about it, and though there will in all probability 
be a good deal of sparring, and taunts and sneers in Parlia- 
ment, Palmerston’s Government will incur no danger of any 
adverse vote, for everybody is conscious that in the actual 
state of parties and the dearth of parliamentary leaders, every 
man of sufficient ability being disqualified for one reason or 
another, no man but Palmerston can conduct a Government 
or command a majority in Parliament ; nor does there appear 
in the distance any man likely to be able to fill his place in 
the event of his death or his breaking down, events which 
must be contemplated as not very remote when he is seventy- 
three years old, although his wonderful constitution and 
superhuman vigor of mind and body make everybody forget 
his age and regard the possibility of his demise with the sort 
of incredulity which made the courtier of Louis XIV. ex- 
claim on the death of that monarch, ‘‘ Aprés la mort du Roi 
on peut tout croire.” 

Great astonishment has been excited by the appointment 
of a Mr. Bickersteth as Bishop of Ripon, against whom noth- 
ing can be said, nor anything for him, except that he isa 
very Low Churchman. All the vacant sees have now been 
filled with clergymen of this color, which is not very fair or 
prudent, as it will exasperate the moderate High Churchmen 
and set them strongly against a Government which appears 
determined to shut the door of ecclesiastical preferment 
against all but the Lowest Churchmen, and such a policy 
will most likely have the effect of encouraging the advocates 
of those extreme measures of an anti-Catholic or a puritani- 
cal character which always give so much trouble and embar- 
rassment when they are bronght forward in Parliament. 

December 12th.—-The Conference to which Clarendon 
told me he would not agree is going to take place after all, 
but everybody is ridiculing what is notoriously a got-up com- 
edy with a foregone conclusion, devised to solve the difficulty 
into which all the great actors had got themselves, but it is 
not yet quite clear what the modus operandi is to be. From 
what I have picked up here and there I gather that Sardinia 
is to be induced to give a casting vote against Russia, leaving 
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France still at liberty to fulfil her original engagement and 
vote with her, while we obtain the object for which we have 
stood out, and by such a dodge to bring the dispute to an 
end. When Parliament meets there will be plenty to be 
said about this affair and about Naples, and no doubt the 
Opposition or the malcontents will be able to bombard the 
Government and vent their spleen, but that will be all, for 
Palmerston is perfectly invulnerable and may commit any 
blunders with impunity. 

A report has been lately current that Gladstone will be- 
come the leader of the Opposition vice Disraeli, a report I 
thought quite wild and improbable, but I heard the other 
day something which looks as if it was not so much out of 
the question as | had imagined. George Byng told me he 
had met Sir William Jolliffe, who is the Derbyite whipper- 
in, at Wrotham, and having asked him whether there was 
any foundation for the above report, he replied that it cer- 
tainly was not true at present, that he could not say what 
might or what might not happen hercafter, but that he 
could not at oncs be acceptcd as leader, and must in any 
case first serve in the ranks. Ido not know what may be 
the value of Jolliffe’s opinions, or what he knows of the in- 
tentions of his chief, but he may probably be more or less 
acquainted with the sentiments of his party, and may be 
aware that their necessities have modified their extreme re- 
pugnance to Gladstone, and that they may now be willing to 
accept him as leader (eventually), thongh two years ago they 
so peremptorily insisted on his entire exclusion from their 
political society. Meanwhile there is no combination among 
them. Derby is at Knowsley amusing himself, and Disraeli 
at Paris, doing nobody knows what. 

There is talk of Lord Granville resigning the lead and 
his office and going to Ireland instead of Carlisle, or to Paris 
instead of Cowley, but he has never intimated the least 
intention of doing either. Ireland he certainly will not go 
to; Paris is not so impossible. There seems some doubt 
whether his health will admit of his going on in the House 
of Lords, and if they knew how to get Cowley away from 
Paris without doing him an injustice or an unkindness, I 
think they would not be sorry, for his position there is nn- 
satisfactory. It is a serious inconvenience to be on such 
terms with Walewski that they never converse at all except 
when business obliges them to meet, and the consequence 
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of their relations is that all affairs between the two countries 
are carried on between Clarendon and Persigny in London, 
and as little as possible at Paris, because the Emperor now 
fights rather shy of Cowley, and is by no means on the same 
terms with him as heretofore, though always very civil and 
cordial enouvh when they meet; and His Majesty will not 
part with Walewski, who, although of a moderate capacity, 
is clever enough to know how to deal with his master, and 
make himself agreeable to him, and the Emperor knows 
that if he were to change his Minister for Foreign Affairs, it 
would be attributed to the influence of England and be 
on that account unpopular. The English press has ren- 
dered Walewski the incalculable service of making him 
popular in France, and rendering it impossible for the Em- 
peror to dismiss him, even if he had a mind to do so, which 
he has not. 

December 1%th.—There was an article in the “Times” 
the day before yesterday commenting in severe terms upon a 
transaction of our Foreign Office, as set forth in a Blue 
Book, in relation to Brazil. It was the old subject of the 
slave trade, and the old method of arrogant overbearing 
meddling and dictation, a case as odious and unjust as any 
one of those by which Palmerston’s foreign administration 
has ever been disgraced. I really no longer recognize my 
old friend Clarendon, in whose good sense and moderation 
I used to place implicit confidence, and believed that he 
would inaugurate a system at the Foreign Office very differ- 
ent from that of Palmerston, and which would tend to re- 
lieve us from the excessive odium and universal pe 
which Palmerston had drawn upon us. It appears that 
was mistaken. I told Granville yesterday morning what I 
thought of this case, and asked him if it was correctly 
stated. He said he regarded it just as I did, and that it was 
quite true, every word of it. I then expressed my astonish- 
ment that Clarendon should have acted in this way, and he 
replied. ‘The fault of Clarendon is that he is always think- 
ing of the effect to be prodneed by Blue Books, and he looks 
after popularity, and is influenced by those he acts with. 
Under Aberdeen he was very moderate, but he saw that the 
moderation of Aberdeen made him unpopniar, while Palmer- 
ston’s popularity in great measure arose from his very differ- 
eut manner toward other Powers, so when Palmerston be- 
came Prime Minister instead of Aberdeen, he fell readily 
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into the Palmerstonian method.” I dare say this is the 
truth, and basides the contagion of Palmerston himself, he 
is surrounded by men at the Foreign Office who are pro- 
digious admirers of Palmerston and of his slashing ways, and 
who no doubt constantly urge Clarendon to adopt a similar 
style. All this is to me matter of great regret personally, 
and it is revolting cs to good taste, and, as I believe, to our 
national interests. It is, however, a consolation to see that 
the most powerful and influential of our journals has the 
courage, independence, and good sense to protest publicly 
against such violent and unjustifiable proceedings. 
, 
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January 9th, 185%.—The old year ended and the new 
year began strangely. After three years of expensive war 
the balance-sheet exhibited such a state of wealth and pros- 
perity as may well make us “‘the envy of surrounding na- 
tions;” but while we have recovered the great blessing of 
peace, we have to look back upon a year stained beyond all 
precedent with frightful crimes cf every sort and kind: 
horrible murders, enormous frauds, and scandalous robberies 
and defaleations. The whole attention of the country is 
now drawn to the social questions which press upon us with 
appalling urgency, and the next session of Parliament, which 
is rapidly advancing, must be principally engaged in the en- 
deavor to find remedies for the evils and dangers incident to 
our corrupted population, and our erroneous and inadequate 
penal system, the evils and dangers of which threaten to be- 
come greater and more difficult to remedy every day. From 
this question it is impossible to dissever that of education, 
for at least we ought to make the experiment whether the 
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diffusion of education wiil or will not be conducive to the 
diminution of crime, and we shall see whether the sectarian 
prejudices, the strength and obstinacy of which have hitherto 
ereeted impassable barriers to the progress of educating the 
people, will retain all their obstinacy in the face of the exist- 
ing evil, or whether the bodily fear and the universal per- 
snasion of the magnitude and imminenee of the danger will 
not operate upon bigotry itself and render the masses more 
reasonable. Besides these important questions the new year 
opens with a most unpleasant prospect abroad, where every- 
thing seems to go wrong and our foreign relations, be the 
eause what, or the fault whose it may, to be in a very un- 
happy state. 

The quarrel between Prussia and Switzerland! is one in 
which we appear to have no immediate interest, exeept that 
it is always our interest to prevent any infraction of the gen- 
eral peace, but of conrse we could not think of not interfer- 
ing in some way or other in the matter. The King of Prussia 
has behaved as ill and as foolishly as possible, and our Gov- 
ernment entirely disapprove of his eonduet and have given 
the Swiss to understand that all our sympathies are with 
them, and that we think they have right on their side. If 
Franee and England were now on really good terms, and 
would act together with cordiality and authority, nothing 
would be so easy as to put a prompt extinguisher on the 
Swiss affair ; but as we cannot agree upon a common course 
of action, there is danger of the dispute drifting into a war, 
though it is evidently so much the mterest and the desire of 
the Emperor Napoleon to allow no shots to be fired, that I 
still expect, even at this almost the eleventh hour, to be ina 
eomplete fix. The Swiss will not release the prisoners unless 
the King will at the same time abandon his claims on Nenf- 
chAtel, or unless England and France will guarantee that he 
will do so. The King will do nothing and agree to nothing 
unless the Swiss will previously and uneonditionally release 
the prisoners, and moreover he repudiates our intervention, 
as he thinks us unfairly disposed to himself. The simplest 


1 (The Prussian Crown retained, hy the Treaty of Vienna, rights of sover- 
eigonty over the Swiss Canton of Neutchatel, and appointed a Governor there. 
In other respects the Neufchatelese enjoyed all the rights and liberties of Swiss 
citizens. This anomalous state of things naturally gave rise to friction. The 
King of Prussia derived no sort of advantage from his nominal sovercignty ; 
but as a matter of dignity he declined to renounce it, and even threatened a 
mee of the Canton, which the Swiss Confederation would have 
resisted. ig 
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course would be for England and France to declare that a 
Prussian invasion of Switzerland should be a casus belli, and 
I think we should have no objection to this, but France 
won’t go along with us. Then if the Swiss should deliver 
over the prisoners to France, and she would accept the dépdt, 
all might be settled. As it is, we have backed up Switzer- 
land to resist, and if war ensues we shall leave her to her fate 
—a very inglorious course to pursue ; and although I have a 
horror of war, and am alive to the policy of keeping well 
with France, I am inclined to think that having encouraged 
the Swiss to a certain point it would better become us to take 
our own independent line and to threaten Prussia with war 
if she does not leave Switzerland alone, than to sit tamely by 
and see her, unimpeded, execute her threats. The Govern- 
ment are evidently much embarrassed by this question, which 
is still further complicated by the matrimonial engagement 
between the two Royal families. 

January 13th.—The Swiss affair seems settled, so far at 
least that there will be no war. The prisoners will be re- 
leased, but I dare say the King of Prussia will chicaner about 
the abdication of his rights over Neufchdtel. All the world 
is occupied with Sir Robert Peel’s speech, or lecture as he 
terms it, at Birmingham, where he gave an account, meant 
to he witty, of his séjour in Russia and its incidents. It was 
received with shouts of applause by a congenial Brummagem 
audience, and by deep disapprobation in every decent society 
and by all reasonable people. 

January 14th.—I met Clarendon last night, who told me 
the Swiss question was still in doubt, for the King was 
shnffiing and would probably play them a trick, and though 
he knew the prisoners were going to be liberated, he would 
not engage positively to give up his claim. The Emperor 
Napoleon has behaved very ill and ungratefully to the Swiss, 
who in consequence were more irritated against him than 
against the King of Prussia himself. Nothing could equal 
the fawning flattery and servility of the King to the Em- 
peror, who was at the same time tickled by it and disgusted. 

January 20th.—At Woburn for two days. I found the 
Duke entirely occupied with a question (on which he had of 
course 4 various correspondence), whether when Aberdeen’s 
Government was formed, Aberdeen had at the time imparted 
to John Russell his wish and intention to retire as soon as 
possible, so that John might take his place as Premier. To 

15 
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ascertain this fact, he had applied to Lord John and Aber- 
deen, to Lansdowne and to Clarendon, all of whom he in- 
vited to send him their recollections and impressions, which 
they did. The matter now is not of much importance, but 
is worth noticing from the evidence it affords of the diffi- 
culty of arriving at truth, and therefore of the fallibility of 
all history. Though this circumstance is so recent, and at 
the time was so important, not one of the parties, neither 
Lord John nor Aberdeen nor the other two, can recollect what 
did pass, but as they all concur in their impressions that no 
such engagement was given when the Government was 
formed, it may safely be concluded that this is the truth. I 
know J heard all that passed, and certainly I never heard of 
any such intention, though I did hear some time afterward 
that such had been Aberdeen’s expressed wish and Lord 
John’s expectation. I read Aberdeen’s letters, in which he 
entered into other matters connected with his Government, 
and I must say more creditable, gentlemanlike, and amiable 
letters I never read. : 

January 28th.—At Stoke from Saturday to Monday. On 
returning to town, we heard that the Persian war was over, 
Palmerston’s usual luck bringing a settlement of the only 
question that could be embarrassing on the eve of the meet- 
ing of Parliament. But the news only comes telegraphically, 
so unless confirmed must be doubtful, and cannot be named 
in the Speech.? 

Two remarkable deaths have occurred, one of which 
touches me nearly, that of Madame de Lieven ; the other is 
that of the Duke of Rutland. Madame de Lieven died, after 
a short illness, of a severe attack of bronchitis, the Duke 
having lingered for many months. Very different characters. 
Madame de Lieven came to this country at the end of 1812 or 
beginning of 1813 on the war breaking out between Russia and 
France. Pozzo di Borgo had preceded the Lievens to renew 


1 [Differences had arisen in the spring of 1856 between Great Britain and the 
Court of Persia, in consequence of which the British Minister was withdrawn 
from Teheran. In October, 1856, Herat was attaeked and taken by the Persians, 
which led to war. A detachment of British troops under General Ontram 
Janded at Bushire on January 27, 1857, and the Persians were defeated at Koo- 
shab on February 8. Peace was signed in Paris between Her Majesty and the 
Shah on March 4, the Persians engaging to abstain from all interference in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan, and to respect the independence of Herat. If 
these dates are correct, as given in Irving’s Annals of our Time, the intelligence 
of the peace cannot have reached London so soon as Mr. Greville supposed, and 
rumor anticipated the event. ] 
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diplomatic relations and make arrangements with us. She 
was at that time young, at least in the prime of life, and 
though without any pretensions to beauty, and indeed with 
some personal defects, she had so fine an air and manner, 
and a countenance so pretty and so full of intelligence, as to 
be on the whole a very striking and attractive person, quite 
enough so to have lovers, several of whom she engaged in 
succession without seriously attaching herself to any. Those 
who were most notoriously her slaves at different times were 
the present Lord Willoughby, the Duke of Sutherland (then 
Lord Gower), the Duke of Cannizzaro (then Count St. 
Antonio), and the Duke of Palmella, who was particularly 
clever and agreeable. Madame de Lieven was a trés grande 
dame, with abilities of a very fine order, great tact and finesse, 
and taking a boundless pleasure in the society of the great 
world and in political affairs of every sort. People here were 
not slow to acknowledge her merits and social excellence, 
and she almost immediately took her place in the cream of 
the cream of English society, forming close intimacies with 
the most conspicuous women in it, and assiduously culti- 
vating relations with the most remarkable men of all parties. 
These personal fiatsons sometimes led her into political par- 
tisanship not always prudent and rather inconsistent with 
her position, character, and functions here. But I do not 
believe she was ever mixed up in any intrigues, nor even, at a 
later period, that she was justly obnoxious to the charge of 
caballing and mischief-making which has been so lavishly 
cast upon her. She had an insatiable curiosity for political 
information, and a not unnatural desire to make herself 
useful and agreeable to her own Court by imparting to her 
Imperial masters and mistresses all the information she 
acquired and the anecdotes she picked up.  Aceordingly 
while she was in England, whieh was from 1812 to 1834, she 
devoted herself to society, not without selection, but without 
exclusion, except that she sought and habitually confined 
herself to the highest and best. The Regent, afterward 
George 1V., delighted in her company, and she was a fre- 
quent guest at the Pavilion, and on very intimate terms 
with Lady Conyngham,for although Madame de Lieven was 
not very tolerant of mediocrity, and social and colloquial 
superiority was necessary to her existence, she always made 
great allowances for Royalty and those immediately con- 
nected with it, She used to be a great deal at Oatlands, and 
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was one of the few intimate friends of the Duchess of York, 
herself very intelligent, and who therefore had in the eyes of 
Madame de Lieven the double charm of her position and her 
agreeableness. It was her duty as well as her inelination to 
cultivate the members of all the successive Cabinets which 
passed before her, and she became the friend of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, of Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey, 
Lord Palmerston, John Russell, Aberdeen, and many others 
of inferior note, and she was likewise one of the habitués 
of Holland House, which was always more or less neutral 
ground, even when Lord Holland was himeelf a member 
of the government. When Talleyrand came over here as 
Ambassador, there was for some time a sort of antagonism 
between the two embassies, and particularly between the 
ladies of each, but Madame de Dino (now Duchesse of Sagan) 
was so clever, and old Talleyrand himself so remarkable and 
so agreeable, that Madame de Lieven was irresistibly drawn 
toward them, and for the last year or two of their being in 
England they became extremely intimate ; but her greatest 
friend in England was Lady Cowper, afterward Lady 
Palmerston, and through her she was also the friend of 
Palmerston, who was also well affected toward Russia, till 
his jealous and suspicious mind was inflamed by his absurd 
notion of her intention to attack us in India, a crotchet 
which led us into the folly and disaster of the Afghan war. 
In 1834 the Lievens were recalled, and she was established at 
St. Petersburg in high favor about the Empress, but her 
séjour there was odious to her, and she was inconsolable at 
leaving England, where after a residence of above twenty 
years she had become rooted in habits and affections, although 
she never really and completely understood the country. 
She remained at St. Petersburg for several months, until 
her two youngest children were taken ill, and died almost at 
the same time. This dreadful blow, and the danger of the 
severe climate to her own health, gave her a valid excuse 
for desiring leave of absence, and she left Russia never to 
return. She went to Italy, where M. de Lieven died about 
the year 1836 or 1837, after which she established herself 
in Paris, where her salon became the rendezvous of the best 
society, and particularly the neutral ground on which emi- 
nent men and politicians of all colors could meet, and where 
her tact and adroitness made them congregate in a sort of 
social truce. 
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Ido not know at what exact period it was that she 
made the acquaintance of M. Guizot, but their intimacy 
no doubt was established after he had begun to play a 
great political part, for his literary and philosophical celeb- 
rity would not alone have had much charm for her. 
They were, however, already great friends at the time of 
his embassy to England, and she took that opportunity of 
coming here to pay a visit to her old friends. The fall of 
Thiers’ Government and Guizot’s becoming Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of course drew Madame de Lieven still more 
closely to him, and during the whole of his administration 
their alliance continued to be of the closest and most inti- 
mate character. It was an immense object to her to possess 
the entire confidence of the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who kept her au courant of all that was going on in 
the political world, while it is not surprising that he should 
be’ irresistibly attracted by a woman immensely superior to 
any other of his acquaintance, who was fully able to com- 
prehend and willing to interest herself about all the grand 
and important subjects which he had to handle and manage, 
and who associated herself with a complete sympathy in all 
his political interests. Their Maison, which some people 
consider mysterious, but which I believe to have been en- 
tirely social and political, grew constantly more close, and 
every moment that Guizot could snatch from the Foreign 
Office and the Chamber he devoted to Madame de Lieven. 
He used to go there regnlarly three times a day on his way 
to and his way from the Chamber, when it was sitting, and 
in the evening ; but while he was by far her first object, she 
cultivated the society of all the most conspicuous and re- 
markable people whom she could collect about her, and she 
was at one time very intimate with Thiers, though his ri- 
valry with Guizot and their intense hatred of each other 
eventually produced a complete estrangement between her 
and Thiers. 3 

The revolution of 1848 dispersed her friends, broke up 
her salon, and terrified her into making a rather Indicrous, 
but as it turned out wholly unnecessary, escape. She came 
to England, where she remained till affairs appeared to be 
settled in France and all danger of disturbance at an cnd. 
She then returned to Paris, where she remained, not without 
fear and trembling, during the period of peril and vicissitude 
which at length ended, much to her satisfaction, with the 
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coup @état and the Empire. Gnuizot had returned to Paris, 
but constantly refused to take any part in political affairs, 
either under the Republic or with the new government of 
Louis Napoleon. ‘This, however, did not prevent Madame 
de Lieven (though their friendship continued the same) from 
showing her sympathy and goodwill to the Imperial régime, 
and her salon, which had been decimated by previous events, 
was soon replenished by some of the ministers or adherents 
of the Empire, who, though they did not amalgamate very 
well with her old haditués, supphed her with interesting 
information, and subsequently, when the war broke out, 
rendered her very essential service. When the rupture took 
place all the Russian subjects were ordered to quit Paris. 
She was advised by some of her friends to disobey the order, 
for as she was equally precluded from going to England, the 
circumstances in which this order placed her were indescrib- 
ably painful and even dangerous, but she said that however 
great the sacrifice, and though she was entirely independent, 
she was under so many obligations and felt so much attach- 
ment to the Imperial family that, cost her what it might, 
she would obey the order, and accordingly she repaired to 
Brussels, where for a year and a half or two years she took 
up her melancholy and uncomfortable abode. At last this 
banishment from her home and her friends, with all the priva- 
tions it entailed, became insupportable, and she endeavored, 
through the intervention of some of her Imperialist friends, 
to obtain leave of the French Government to return to Paris, 
either with or withont ce it is not clear which) the consent 
of her own Court. The Emperor Napoleon seems to have been 
easily moved to compassion, and signified his consent to her 
return. No sooner did this become known to Cowley and 
the English Government than they resolved to interpose for 
the purpose of preventing her retnrn to Paris, and Cowley 
went to Walewski and insisted that the Emperor’s permis- 
sion should be revoked. The endente cordiale was then in 
full force, nothing could be refused to the English Ambas- 
sador, and Madame de Lieven was informed that she must 
not come back to Paris. She bore this sad disappointment 
with resignation, made no complaints, and .resolved to bide 
her time. Some months later she caused a representation 
to be made to the French Government that the state of her 
health made it impossible for her to pass another winter at 
Brussels, and that she was going to Nice, but as it was of 
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vital importance to her to consult her medical adviser at 
Paris, she craved permission to proceed to Nice vid Paris, 
where she would only stay long enough for that purpose. 
The permission was granted. She wrote me word that she 
was going to Paris to remain there afew days. I rephed that: 
I was much mistaken in her if once there she ever quitted 
it again. She arrived and was told by her doctor that it 
would be dangerous in her state to continue her jonrney. 
She never did proceed further, and never did quit Paris 
again. The Government winked at her stay, and never 
molested or interfered with her. She resumed her social 
habits, but with great caution and reserve, and did all she 
could to avoid giving umbrage or exciting suspicion. It was 
a proof of the greatness of her mind, as well as of her pru- 
dence and good temper, that she not only testified no resent- 
ment at the conduct of Cowley toward her, but did all she 
could to renew amicable relations with him, and few things 
annoyed her more than his perseverance in keeping aloof from 
her. From the time of her last departure from England up 
to the death of Frederic Lamb (Lord Beauvale and Mel- 
bourne) she maintained a constant correspondence with him. 
After his death she proposed to me to snceeed him as her 
correspondent, and for the last two or three years our epis- 
tolary commerce was intimate and unbroken. She knew a 
vast dea] of the world and its history during the half century 
she had lived and played a part m it, but she was not a 
woman of much reading, and probably at no time had been 
very highly or extremely educated, but her excessive clever- 
ness and her finesse d’ esprit supplied the want of edueation, 
and there was one book with which her mind was perpetually 
nourished by reading it over and over again. This was the 
«Letters of Madame de Sévigné,” and to the constant study 
of those unrivalled letters she was no doubt considerably 
indebted for her own epistolary eminence, and for her ad- 
mirable style of writing, not, however, that her style and 
Madame de Sévigné’s were at all alike. She had not (in her 
letters at least) the variety, the abundanee, or the abandon 
of the great Frenchwoman, but she was more terse and epi- 
grammatic, and she had the same graphic power and faculty 
of conveying mueh matter in few words. 

Nothing could exceed the charm of her conversation or 
her grace, ease, and tact in society. She had-a nice and 
accurate judgment, and an exquisite taste in the choice of 
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her associates and friends; but though taking an ardent 
pleasure in agreeableness, and peculiarly susceptible of being 
bored, she was not fastidions, full of politeness and good 
breeding, and possessed the faculty of turning every one to 
aceount, and eliciting something either of entertainment or 
information from the least important of her acquaintance. 
It has been the fashion here, and the habit of the vulgar 
and ignorant press, to stigmatise Madame de Lieven as 
@ mischievous intriguer, who was constantly occupied in 
schemes and designs hostile to the interests of our country. 
I firmly believe sneh charges to be utterly unfounded. She 
had resided for above twenty years, the happiest of her 
life, in England, and had imbibed a deep attachment to the 
country, where she had formed many more intimacies and 
friendships than she possessed anywhere else, and to the last 
day of ber life she continued to cherish the remembrance 
of her past connection, to eultivate the society of English 
people, and to evince without disgnise her predilection for 
their country. She had never lived much in Russia, her 
connection with it had been completely dissolved, and all she 
retained of it was a respectful attachment to the Imperial 
family, together with certain sympathies and feelings of 
loyalty for her native country and her Sovereign which it 
would have been unnatural and disereditable to disavow. 
Her well-known correspondence with the Imperial Court 
was only caused by the natural anxiety of those great 
persons to be kept aw courant of social and political affairs 
by such an accomplished correspondent, but I do not believe 
she was ever employed by them in any business or any 
political design ; on the contrary, she was rather distrusted 
and out of favor with them, on account of her being so 
denaturalized and for her ardent affection for England and 
the English. Russia was the country of her birth, France 
the country of her adopted abode, but England was the 
country of her predilection. With this cosmopolite char- 
acter she dreaded everything which might produce hostile 
collision between any two of these countries. She was 
greatly annoyed when the question of the Spanish marriages 
embittered the relations between France and England, but 
infinitely more so at the Turkish quarrel, and the war which 
it produced. Those who fulminated against her intrigues 
were, as I believe, provoked at the efforts she made, so far 
as she had any power or influence, to bring about the restora- 
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tion of peace, an unpardonable offence in the eyes of all who 
were bent on the continuation of the war. She lived to see 
peace restored, and closed her eyes almost at the moment 
that the last seal was put to it by the Conferenee of Paris. 
Her last illness was sudden and short. Her health had 
always been delicate, and she was very nervous about her- 
self ; an attack of bronchitis brought on fever, which rapidly 
consumed her strength, and brought her, fully conscious, 
within sight of death; that consummation, which at a dis- 
tanee she had always dreaded, she saw arrive with perfect 
calmness and resignation, and all the virtues and qualities 
for which the smallest credit was given her seem to have 
shone forth with unexpected lustre on her deathbed. Her 
faculties were bright and unclouded to the last, her courage 
and presence of mind were unshaken, she evinced a tender 
consideration for the feelings of those who were lamenting 
around her bed, and she complied with the religious obliga- 
tions prescribed by the Church of which she was a member 
with a devotion the sincerity of which we have no right to 
question. She made her son Paul and Guizot leave her room 
a few hours before she died, that they might be spared the 
agony of witnessing her actual dissolution, and only three 
or four hours before the supreme moment, she mustered 
strength to write a note in pencil to Guizot with these 
words: ‘‘ Merci pour vingt années d’amitié et de bohneur. 
Ne m’oubliez pas, adieu, adien!” It was given to him after 
her death. 

February 8th.—I am just come from hearing the celc- 
brated Mr. Spurgeon preach in the Music Hall of the Surrey 
Gardens. It was quite full; he told us from the pulpit 
that 9,000 people were present. The service was like the 
Presbyterian: Psalms, prayers, expounding a Psalm, and a 
sermon. Je is certainly very remarkable, and undeniably 
a very fine character; not remarkable in person, in face 
rather resembling a smaller Macaulay, a very clear and pow- 
erful voice, which was heard through the whole hall; a man- 
ner natural, impassioned, and without affectation or extrava- 
gance ; wonderful fluency and command of language, abound- 
ing in illustration, and very often of a very familiar kind, 
but without anything either ridiculous or irreverent. He 
gave me an impression of his earnestness and his sincerity ; 
speaking without book or notes, yet his discourse was evi- 
dently very carefully prepared. The text was ‘‘Cleanse me 
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from my secret sins,” and he divided it into heads, the 
misery, the folly, the danger (and a fourth which I have for- 
gotten) of secret sins, on all of which he was very cloquent 
and impressive. He preached for about three-quarters of an 
hour, and to judge of the handkerchiefs and the audible 
sobs, with great effect. 

We have had a week of Parliament, and though nothing 
important has occurred, the discussions do not seem to have 
raised the reputation of the Government or to promise them 
an easy session, though nobody seems to expect that their 
stability is likely to be shaken. Disraeli and Gladstone 
seem verging toward each other in opposition, but there is 
no appearance of a coalition between them ; the only striking 
fact is that the Opposition, of whose disunion we have heard 
so much, and of the internal repulsion supposed. to prevail 
among them, seems to be as united as ever it has been, and 
the usual people appeared at Derby’s and Disraeli’s gather- 
ings. I take it that any appearance of vulnerability of the 
Government silences all manifestations of their mutual an- 
tipathies, and puts them on the gui vive to turn out their 
opponents. 

Gladstone seems bent on leading Sir George Lewis a wear 
life, but Lewis is just the man to encounter and baffle such 
an opponent, for he is cold-blooded as a fish, totally devoid 
of sensibility or nervousness, of an imperturbable temper, 
calm and resolute, laborious and indefatigable, and exceed- 
ingly popular in the House of Commons from his general 
good humor and civility, and the credit given him for honor, 
sincerity, plain dealing, and good intentions. 

February 11th.—The Duke of Bedford told me yesterday 
that Clarendon had complained to him bitterly of John Rus- 
sell’s speech the first night of the session, of the hostility 
it manifested, and particularly of what he said about Naples. 
On looking at the report of the speech, the Neapolitan part 
was certainly strong, but it was not stronger than was war- 
ranted by the circumstances of the case, and there seems 
no reason why Lord John should abstain from speaking out 
his opinions fairly on any important point of foreign policy. 
His speech, on the whole, was not regarded as hostile or 
acrimonious. Disraeli has got into a scrape by blurting out 
an accusation whieh he has entirely failed in making good, 
and he has afforded Palmerston an occasion for a triumph 
over him not a little damaging. I am told the effect in the 
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House was very bad for Disraeli. Palmerston is said to be 
beginning to show some symptoms of physical weakness, 
which if it be so, is very serious at the beginning of a long 
and arduous session. He is rising seventy-three, and at 
that age, and loaded with the weight of public affairs, it is 
not wonderfnl if the beginning of the end should be dis- 
cernible. 

February 14th.—The defeat which Disraeli sustained the 
other night was turned the night before last. into something 
like a triumph, and Palmerston fonnd himself in a disagree- 
able position. Disraeli had asserted that a Treaty had been 
conclnded between France and Austria for certain ends and 
at a certain time. Palmerston flatly contradicted him, and 
with great insolence of manner, especially insisting that it 
was nothing but a Convention, and that conditional, which 
never had been signed. ‘Two nights after Palmerston came 
down to the House, and in a very jaunty way said he must 
correct his former statement, and inform the House he 
had just discovered that the Convention had been signed. 
Great trimmph naturally on the part of Disraeli, who poured 
forth a rather violent invective. Then Palmerston lost his 
temper and retorted that Disraeli was trying to cover an 
ignominious retreat by vaporing. This language, under the 
circumstances of the case, was very imprudent and very im- 
proper, and (nnlike what he had ever experienced before) he 
sat down withont a single cheer, his own people even not 
ventnring to challenge the approbation of the House in a 
matter in which, though Disraeli was not right, Palmerston 
was so clearly wrong. What business had he to make such 
a mistake ? for he ought to have been perfectly and accu- 
rately informed of every detail connected with foreign affairs. 
He certainly is not gualis erat, and I am disposed to believe 
that he is abont to begin breaking, and that he will not be 
able to go through a long and ardnous session with the same 
vigor and success which he has hitherto manifested. Every 
sign and symptom of weakness and failing strength which 
he may show will raise the hopes and stimulate the exertions 
of the Oppésition, and we may expect to see not a coalition, 
bnt such a concurrence between Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
Lord Stanley as will prevent the possibility of an alternative 
Government. Gladstone and Disraeli are already on friendly 
terms, and Gladstone and Stanley seem to be still more in- 
timate. The present Government only exists by Palmer- 
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ston’s personal popularity, and it would not require much to 
pull that down. 

February 17th.—I called on Lyndhurst on Sunday. He 
was in high force, with the Blue Book before him, getting 
up the China ease, on which he means to have a day in the 
House of Lords. He told me that Gladstone says the Budget 
is the worst: that was ever produced, and he stakes his credit 
on proving that it is full of errors from beginning to end, 
that, instead of a present surplus of nearly a million, there 
is a present deficit of four millions, and that there will be 
one of nine millions in 1860. I don’t believe he will make 
his words good. 

I saw Clarendon yesterday morning, and found him low, 
worn, and out of sorts; said he wished to Heaven he could 
be delivered from office ; everything went wrong, the labor, 
anxiety, and responsibility were overwhelming, and the difti- 
cult state of our relations with France more than could be 
endured. He conld not depend on the French Government, 
and never knew from one day to another what the conse- 
quences of their conduct might be. He believed the Emperor 
sincerely desired to keep well with us, but his Government 
were constantly doing things which rendered our acting to- 
gether and cordially almost impossible; that his excessive 
levity and carelessness perpetually made him the dupe of other 
people, and led him into saying things and committing him- 
self, and then he did not know how to get out of the engage- 
ments to which he stood committed. Clarendon added that 
it was impossible such a state of things should not produce 
first coolness and then quarrels, and then God knows what 
consequences, and he was obliged to pick his way throngh 
the embarrassments that spring up around him with the ut- 
most care and circumspection. Palmerston, who never saw 
difficulties, took it with his usual easy way, and said we were 
not tied to France like Siamese Twins, and why should we 
care so much what she did, and why might she not take her 
way, and we ours; but Clarendon feels that it is impossible 
for him, on whom the responsibility is more immediately 
thrown, to take a matter fraught with such consequences in 
so easy a style ; that if any serious dispute arose, France and 
Russia would probably become allied against us, and that 
America would join them. Russia pays the most unceasing 
and the most abject court to Louis Napoleon, and not with- 
out success. He (Clarendon) said nothing could be worse 
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than the conduct of the French Government about the affair 
of the Principalities, which was of vital importance to Aus- 
tria, who threatened (though she would not keep her resolu- 
tion) to make it a casus delli if itis insisted on. He said 
Austria had behaved very well abont the amnesty in Italy, 
and was going to do the same thing in Hungary. We were 
interrupted as usual in our conversation, and I had not time 
to ask him about many things I wanted to hear of. I told 
him I thought the China case was a very bad one. 

John Russell seems to me to be drifting into hostility to 
the Government more and more. He made a strong, but 
very just, speech on Naples the first night, which irritated 
Clarendon very much. A few nights ago he said something 
in the House about China, and backed up the Government 
against Roebuck, at which Clarendon expressed great satis- 
faction, and evinced a disposition to seize that pretext to 
put himself on good terms with Lord John, but Lord John 
showed no readiness to meet the overture, and when the 
Duke of Bedford wrote to him what Clarendon had said, he 
replied that Clarendon owed him nothing, for he had said 
what he thought right and not what he thought would he 
agreeable to him, and that it was very probable he should 
say something he would not at all like before long. 

Yesterday morning the Judicial Committee finished the 
case of Liddell and Westerton, after eight days of elaborate 
argument, and a powerful case was made in appeal against 
Lushington’s judgment, which I expect to see reversed, and 
I hope it will, for I detest the proceedings of the people who 
back up Mr. Westerton, who would drag down the Church 
to a puritanical level, and strip it of its splendor. 

February 19th.—Yesterday morning, at half-past twelve 
o’clock, my brother-in-law Lord Ellesmere, expired at Bridge- 
water House, after an illness of three months. He was sur- 
rounded by all his family, and died most peacefully, and 
- without any suffering, and in possession of his mental powers 
till within a few hours of his death. Few men have quitted this 
world more beloved, respected, and lamented than this excel- 
lent person. He had just completed the fifty-seventh year of 
his age, so might naturally have been expected to live many 
years, and till he was taken ill, little more than three months 
ago, he appeared to be in his usual state of health and likely to 
have a long and enjoyable existence before him. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that he was most estimable in every relation 
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of life, and as such he enjoyed universal respect and regard. 
He never at any time played a conspicuous part in politics, 
for which he had neither ambition nor the necessary qualiti- 
cations, but in such part as he was occasionally called upon 
to take, he acted with propriety and general approbation, 
But he had no taste for the turmoil of political hfe, and his 
temper was too serene aud his love of repose too great to 
allow him to plunge deeply in political warfare. His abili- 
ties were not of a very high order, but he had a good under- 
standing, a cultivated mid, and an inquisitive disposition, 
and, though not profound in any branch of literature or 
science, he loved to wander over the vast fields of knowledge, 
so that he was stored with much superficial information on 
a great variety of subjects. His taste was good both in lit- 
erature and art ; he was au elegant poet, and a fair writer of 
his own tongue; he was naturally kind-hearted and charita- 
ble, more particularly to meritorious artists who stood in 
need of assistance, by whom his loss will be severely felt. All 
his tastes and pursuits were of the most refined character, 
and he delighted in the society of all who were remarkable 
for ability in any walk of life, and from whom he could de- 
rive information of any description. In political opinions 
he was the very type and model of a Liberal Conservative, 
and the statesman to whom he gave all his allegiance, to- 
gether with a boundless admiration, was the Duke of Wel- 
lington. But he was always much more of a patriot than a 
political partisan, and he was oftener to be found giving an 
independent support to different Governments than fighting 
in the ranks of Opposition. Le will, I have no doubt, be 
regarded as a loss to the country, even a greater loss than if 
he had been more actively and conspicuously engaged in 
politics, for he stood nearly alone in the station he occupied, 
with vast wealth, unblemished character, esteemed by people 
of all parties, without an enemy in the world, and having no 
personal objects to pursne; and, though never thrusting 
himself forward, alike fitted for either active or contempla- 
tive life, he was at all times ready to exert his best energies 
in the public service or to promote the benefit and happiness 
of his fellow-ereatures. He was sincerely religions, without 
intolerance and austerity, or the slightest particle of osten- 
tations or spiritual pride. It was not, however, in the an- 
nals of political history or in the modest and unambitious 
incidents of his public career that his best panegyric is to be 
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found, but in the more placid walk of private life, in the 
strict and conscientious discharge of his domestic and social 
duties, which was at the same time congenial to his sense 
of moral obligation, and to the benevolent impulses of his 
heart. 

Lord Francis Leveson Gower, upon the death of his 
father, the late Duke of Sutherland, succeeded to the im- 
mense fortune entailed upon him by his great-nucle, the 
Duke of Bridgewater, in the shape of the Bridgewater Canal, 
and found himself the possessor of vast wealth, and sur- 
rounded by a population sunk in ignorance and vice. From 
the first moment of his succession he considered himself in 
the light of a trustee for working out the mcral and spiritual 
improvement of the people who were in a great measure 
committed to bis charge. He accepted the obligation in a 
spirit of cheerfulness and resolution, and the due discharge 
of it continued to be the principal object of his interest and 
care for the remainder of his life. He employed his wealth 
liberally in promoting the material comfort and raising the 
moral condition of those by whose labor that wealth was 
produced. Churches, schools, and reading-rooms rose around 
Worsley Hall. His benevolent efforts were crowned with 
success, and he reaped his reward in the blessings of the sur- 
rounding multitudes and in the contemplation of their en- 
joyment of all the good which his active bounty had bestowed 
npon them. Such qualities as were here displayed, and a 
life thus devoted to works of duty and beneficence, made 
Lord Ellesmere an object of general veneration and attach- 
ment; but those alone who helonged to his family, or who 
had familiar access to the sanctuary of his domestic life, 
could appreciate fully the excellence and the charm of his 
character, and comprehend the immensity of the loss which 
those who were nearest and dearest to him have sustained by 
his death. He regarded with indifference the ordinary ob- 
jects of worldly ambition ; he lived in and for his family, and 
he was their joy, their delight, and their pride, fulfilling in the 
most exemplary manner all the duties of his station, political, 
social, literary, and artistic ; unsurpassed as a husband, father, 
brother, or friend. He cultivated unremittingly the society of 
the best and wisest of bis fellow-creatures, and it may be as tru- 
ly said of him as it was of certain sages of antiquity, that ‘his 
excellent understanding was adorned bystudy, .. . and his 
days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice of 
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virtue.” The length of these precious days was not permitted 
by the Divine Will to be extended to the ordinary duration 
ot human life. In the three last months, while death was 
gradually but surely, and with his full consciousness, ad- 
vancing, his courage was never shaken and the serenity of 
his temper was never disturbed ; he always seemed to have 
more consideration for others than himself; and he met 
his approaching end with the firmness of a philosopher and 
the resignation of a Christian. To witness such an end free 
from bodily pain, with the mental faculties remaining un- 
clouded till the last, full of peace and charity and love, was 
the best consolation that was possible to the family which 
surrounded his deathbed; to them he has left a memory 
which will be long reverenced by all who honor virtue and 
patriotism, and which they will cherish with never-ending 
sentiments of duty and affection. He has left them an ex- 
ample how to live and how to die, and the world in which 
he had no enemy will ungrudgingly acknowledge 


That to the realms of bliss was ne’er conveyed 
A purer spirit or more welcome shade. 


February 27th.—The political war is raging furiously, 
and personal animosities are becoming bitterer than ever. 
Confusion, disorder, and doubt rage in both the great camps. 
Derby made a grand onslaught in the beginning of last 
week on the China question, and there was (an unusnal 
thing in the Lords) an adjourned debate. Granville was 
very apprehensive of being beaten, but Bessborough, his able 
whipper-in, made such exertions that they ended by getting 
a very good majority. All the speaking was on the side 
of the Opposition, but it is quite eurious how afraid people 
are of seriously shaking the Government. The day the de- 
bate in the Lords ended, that in the Commons began on 
the same question, duce Cobden.1 The great event of the 
first night was John Russell’s speech and powerful attack 
on the Government. It was one of his very best efforts 
and extremely successful with the House, but it was ex- 
ceedingly bitter and displayed without stint or reason his 

1 Ce motion was made by Mr, Cohden condemning the violent measures re- 
sorted to by the British authorities in the Canton river in consequence of the 
seizure of the lorcha ** Arrow’? by the Chinese when she had hoisted the British 
flag. The debate was carried on with preat acrimony, and ended by the adoption 
ee Cobden’s motion by 263 to 247, a majority of 16 against the Govern- 
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hostile animus. It did all the mischief he wished to do, and 
everybody admits that if a division had then taken place 
Government would have been beaten by a great majority ; but 
they have since adjourned twice, and the debate stands over 
till Monday, and the aspect of affairs appears to be very 
much altered. Whether it be that the effect of Lord John’s 
speech has evaporated, that a rally has taken place among 
the Liberals, or that the aversion of the stiff Tories to the 
union between Gladstone and their leaders, the approaching 
consummation of which seems not to be denied, the general 
opinion has veered round, and now it is expected that Govern- 
ment will have a majority. Here again, as in the Lords, 
the speaking was all with the Opposition. Palmerston’s 
speech is looked for with interest and curiosity. The re- 
markable incidents connected with these transactions have 
been the Parliamentary conduct of Gladstone and John 
Russell and their respective positions. Gladstone seems to 
have been so inflamed by spite and ill-humor that all pru- 
dence and discretion forsook him ; he appears ready to say 
and do anything and to act with everybody if he can only 
contribute to upset the Government, though it is not easy to 
discover the cause of his bitterness, or what scheme of future 
conduct he has devised for himself. Lord John came over 
in a state of ill-humor which at first he appears to have 
kept under to a certain degree, and to have wished to have 
the appearance of acting with perfect independence, but still 
fairly and impartially speaking out what he thought the 
truth without caring whom he offended or whom he pleased 
by so doing. Thus he shocked Clarendon by what he said 
on the affair of Naples, and then pleased him very much by 
his next speech on foreign affairs. Then on the Budget he 
came to the aid of Lewis with great effect and bowled over 
Gladstone and Disraeli, yet even then evincing a certain 
spirit of hostility about the tea duties; but on the China 
question he gave way to all the bitter feeling that is in him, 
and cast all moderation to the winds. It is impossible to 
conjecture what he promises to himself, and what purpose 
he has in view by this conduct, for it is quite extraordinary 
to what absolute nothingness his political power has fallen. 
Here is a man who has been leader with occasional intervals 
of Whig Governments and of the Whig party since 1834, 
and with great and admitted abilities, and yet he is so en- 
tirely without following in the House of Commons that three 
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insignificant votes are the most he can command. His 
speech the other night was very well received because it was 
avery good one, and because he spoke the opinions of the 
greater number of his hearers. 

There is, in fact, a strong feeling, both in Parliament 
and the country, against all that has been done at Canton, 
and this is the more remarkable because the press has upon 
the whole, taken the opposite side. I never could’ under- 
stand why Palmerston and Clarendon were in such a hurry 
to identify themselves with Bowring’s proceedings, and to 
send out without delay a full approbation of all he had done, 
till Granville told me that both of them had been under the 
extraordinary delusion that the Canton affair had been very 
well done and would be received with great applause and sat- 
isfaction here ; in point of fact, that it was a great hit, from 
which the Government would derive considerable advantage, 
he (Granville) himself showing his good sense by taking ex- 
actly the opposite view. He tells me that George Lewis does 
so likewise, and I dare say, if the truth were known, that 
the majority of the Cabinet coincide with them. It is re- 
markable that the defence of the Government in the Lords 
should have fallen on a man who was speaking all the time 
against his own opinion, and I should think Labouchere, 
who took up the defence in the House of Commons, was the 
most unlikely man in the world to approve of such procecd- 
ings. Political necessities which compel men to act thus in- 
sincerely, and to strive to make the worse appear the better 
cause, with the full consciousness that they are fighting 
against truth, appear to me frightfully demoralizing, a sad 
searing of the political conscience, the spectacle of which 1s 
enough to scare honorable minds from entering into an arena 
where the contest is to be carried on in such a manner. 

If the Government should be beaten on the pending 
question, they will dissolve, at least if the state of their 
financial affairs will allow them ; but at all events they will 
not resign without an appeal to the country, and this appeal 
they will make not on this or that question, but on the 
great one of all, whether the country desires that Palmerston 
should continue to be its minister, and on this it is impossible 
to doubt what will be the reply. His popnlarity is a fact 
beyond all doubt or cavil, and it is the more decisive, because 
not only is there no rival popularity, but every one of the 
other public men who have been, are, or might be his rivals 
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are absolutely unpopular. Nobody cares any longer for 
John Russell ; everybody detests Gladstone ; Disraeli has no 
influenee in the country, and a very donbtful position with 
his own party. He and Derby have made up their minds to 
coalesce with Gladstone on the first good opportunity, but it 
seems not unlikely that they will make such a split among 
their own followers by so doing as to lose more than they 
will gain by the junction. Palmerston’s popularity does not 
extend to his colleagues, for not one of whom does anybody 
care a straw. It is purely personal, and I do not think he 
would strengthen himself by any other alliance he could 
form. This fact of his popularity just at the end of his 
strange and chequered career is most remarkable and not a 
little unaccountable ; but innumerable circumstances prove 
this to be the undoubted truth, and that itis manifested more 
desidedly out of the House than in it, for in the House of 
Commons it does not amount to a certainty of his having 
always a majority. It is curious that a session which not 
long ago looked like being a very quiet one, in which there 
would be ample leisure for consideration of legal and other 
practical reforms, should in the first weeks be a scene of 
tremendous conflict, in which the very existence of the 
Government is trembling in the balance. 

March 2d.—Derby has announced to his assembled party 
that he is ready to join with Gladstone, though he has not 
done so yet, and that as they are a minority in the House of 
Commons, they ought to form any junction that would 
make them strong enough to onst the present Government 
and form a Conservative one. He finds it, however, a diffi- 
cnlt matter to reconcile them all to any alliance with the 
detested Gladstone. Great exertions have been made to 
secure a majority to the Government, and John Russell’s 
friends (the Duke of Bedford especially) are bestirring them- 
selves to take away some of the odium that attaches to 
Lord John by securing his two or three followers for the 
division. 

March 3d.—Nothing can equal the excitement and curi- 
osity here about the division. All sorts of efforts have been 
made all ways to influence votes. George Byng and others 
who meant to vote with John Russell have been obliged to 
promise to vote with the Government. Palmerston has had 
a meeting and harangned them cheerily, but in spite of 
everything Hayter does not think he will have a majority, 
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but everybody expects it to be so near that there are as many 
opinions as men. Mauch is expected to depend on Palmer- 
ston’s speech, and unluckily for him he is ill with both 
gout and cold. If they are beaten they will dissolve as 
speedily as possibly. 

March 4th.—A majority of 16 against the Government, - 
more than any of them expected. A magnificent speech of 
Gladstone ; Palmerston’s speech is said to have been very dull 
in the first part, and very bow-wow in the second ; not very 
judicious, on the whole bad, and it certainly failed to decide 
any doubtful votes in his favor. I rejoice that the House 
of Commons has condemned this iniquitous case for tbe 
honor of the country. Ido not believe it will make any 
difference as to the Government. When Palmerston appeals 
to the country 1 will not be on the merits of the Canton case, 
but on his own political existence, whether they will have 
him for Minister or no. It is not, however, yet by any means 
clear what the real opinion of the country is upon the ques- 
tion itself, and whether they will be for the right or for the 
expedient, or that which the Government thinks to be the 
expedient. 

Hatchford, March 10th.—The intention of Government 
to dissolve Parliament was announced on Friday last, and as 
far as one can jndge at present, Palmerston seems likely to 
have it all his own way. The press generally espouses his 
cause, and the ‘‘Times” particularly takes up the cudgels 
for him vehemently, and cries out “Coalition,” and abuscs 
the majority and all who voted in it. At present, public 
opinion seems to be running in his favor, and there is every 
appearance of his having a triumphant election. But the ery 
of “coalition and faction ” is perfectly absurd, and nothing 
more than the mere jargon which all parties employ as their 
battle ery. There has been no coalition whatever, and that 
those who clamor against it very well know. The only coali- 
tion of which there bas been any question has been one be- 
tween Gladstone (with or without the other Peelites) and 
Disraeli and Derby, but that has hitherto been 7 posse rather 
than in esse, and it would have been much more plausible to 
raise the cry on the Budget than on the Canton question. 
Nobody can read the list of the division without seeing that 
the majority comprised the names of people who have never 
dreamt of any coalition with anybody, and who voted entirely 
with reference to the merits of the particular case, and though 
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some (including Disraeli and Gladstone) wished to damage 
the Government, many others were either friendly to them 
generally, or at least neutral. ‘To say that the majority was 
made up of a factious coalition of men who sought to turn 
the Government out and to take their places, is a wilful and 
* deliberate lie, hut it suits the Government to raise the ery, 
and they find plenty of people to re-echo and to believe it. 
As to the question itself, [am sure that some of the Cabinet, 
and probably more than I know of, were in their hearts and 
consciences as much against the question as any of their 
opponents. Palmerston’s popularity, and the manner in which 
he is encouraged and supported by the country, and the sym- 
pathy he finds are really most extraordinary. It provokes 
me, because I think his great success unmerited, but I have 
no wish to see him defeated at the election, because I see 
no prospect of any hetter Government heing formed. The 
pretension of the Government and of their noisy supporters 
to find fault with the House of Commons for expressing its 
independent opinion upon the conduct of the officials in 
China is most preposterous and arrogant. Everybody admits 
that the Government was not morally responsible for what 
was done, but because they chose, without any necessity, to 
approve those acts and to accept the political responsibility 
of them, it is pretended that the House of Commons ought 
not to have taken the liberty to express any adverse opinion 
on the matter, and that it was factious to doso. The scrape, 
if it was one, the Government got themselves into by their 
precipitate approval of Bowring, and there was nothing in 
the resolution and the vote which onght to have been 
considered as implying any general want of confidence on 
the part of the House of Commons, more particularly when 
the Government has just before carried their Budget by 
large majorities, and had not met with any difficulty or 
rebuff on any point. If, indeed, matters are come to such a 
pass, and such divinity hedges in the Palmerston Govern- 
ment that the House of Commons is to be precluded from 
censuring any transaction, wherever and by whomsoever 
done, which the Government thinks fit to sanction and 
approve of, and if the fact of many men of very different 
opinions and opposite parties concurring in such a vote is to 
expose the majority by which the vote is carried to a charge 
of faction, coalition, and all sorts of base motives, then 
indeed, instead of asking the Duke of Wellingtons’s celebrated 
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question, “ How is the King’s Government to be carried on ?” 
it will be time to ask whether the Queen’s Government is to 
be considered despotic and infallible, and the functions of 
the House of Commons reduced to the very humble ones of 
registering their acts and re-echoing their approbation. 


It scems to be entirely forgotten that in times when the- 


Royal and ministerial authority were much stronger than 
they are supposed to be now, and before the Reform Bill had 
effected a sort of revolution in favor of the democratic 
principle, all governments, however powerful or popular, sus- 
tained occasional defeats and were obliged to submit to them, 
it being of course perfectly understood that defeats which 
conveyed want of confidence and the withdrawal of the 
general support of the House of Commons were to be deemed 
fatal and conclusive. Every case of this kind must be deter- 
mined according to the especial circumstances of it, butitis 
a mere pretence to treat the Canton question as one of this 
description, and the truth is that it is a dodge on their part, 
and a pretext for going to the country and obtaining a 
majority, as they think they have an opportunity of doing, 
on false pretences and by means of a vast deal of humbug. 
The worst is, that after the immediate purpose has been 
answered, there is certain to be some dangerous reaction, 
and as the ery of ‘‘ Palmerston ” will be the only one got 
up for the occasion, and everybody will be acceptable who 
will declare for him, whatever crotchets or cries he may 
join to his partisanship, we shall probably have a House of 
Commons full of all sorts of mischievous people stirring 
every variety of mischievous question. 

March 14th.—I returned yesterday from Hatchford and 
find the current still running strong, but some think a 
reaction in favor of John Russell has already begun. He 
stands for the City and isin very good spirits, though his 
chances of success do not look bright; but he is a gallant 


little fellow, likes to face danger, and comes out well in | 


times of difficulty. 

March 24th.—The dissolution took place on Saturday, and 
all the world is busy about the elections; many places are 
without candidates, or with very bad ones, and unable to find 
good ones. The dinner at the Mansion House the other day 
to the Ministers was a sort of triumph to Palmerston, who 
was rapturously received and cheered. He made a very bad 
speech, but which did very well forsuch an audience. lt was 
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full of claptraps and reiterations of the exploded charges of 
coalition, ete., which he is not ashamed to harp upon, and 
in his address to Tiverton he talks of the ‘‘ combination only 
formed last session” to turn him ont. I find myself, malgré 
moi, thrown back into my old state of antagonism toward 
Palmerston, and what is very paradoxical, [ am so without 
any hostility to his Government or any desire for its being 
overthrown, for J cannot descry any chance of a better, or, 
indeed, any possibility of forming another able to carry on 
affairs at all; but I am inexpressibly disgusted at the egre- 
gious folly of the conntry at his being made such an idol in 
this ridiculous way, and at the false and hypocritical pre- 
tences npon which this dissolution has been founded, and 
the enormous and shameful lying with which the country is 
deluged. I long to write, print, and publish the truth, and 
to expose this miserable delusion ; but I repress the desire, 
because I cannot do so without exciting bitter personal ani- 
mosities, probably quarrels, and I can see no reasonable hope 
of producing any effects which would sufficiently repay me 
for such consequences. 

The day before yesterday Pemberton Leigh gave judg- 
ment in the Privy Council in the case of Liddell and West- 
erton ; the Judicial Committee reversed in great measure 
the judgments in the Courts below of Dr. Lushington and 
Sir John Dodson, but not entirely. It was a very able judg- 
ment, and prepared with great care and research, and so 
moderately and fairly framed that it was accepted unani- 
mously by the Committee, and even by the Bishops of Can- 
terbury and London, both Low Churchmen. It was drawn 
up by Pemberton Leigh himself, and its publication will 
give the world in general some idea of his great ability, with 
the extent of which few are acquainted. It is a very sin- 
gular thing that in such times as these, and when there is 
such a dearth of able men and so great a demand for them, 
that he should voluntarily condemn himself to a state of 
comparative obscurity, and refuse to take the station in pub- 
lic life which it would be difficult to find any other man so 
well qualified to fill. 

March 28th.—At Althorp the last two days. Palmer- 
ston’s address to Tiverton, following his speech at the Man- 
sion House, has excited great indignation in all who are not 
thorough Palmerstonians. Both were full of deception and 
falsehood. John Russell is particularly incensed, and said 
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these two productions were unworthy of a gentleman, and 
so they were. Malmesbury has addresssed to Palmerston a 
letter in the newspapers on the subject, which though not 
well written is true, and fully justified by what Palmerston 
said ; but all this signifies very little, the current is too strong 
to be opposed, and it is provoking to see the Conservatives 
endeavoring to bolster up their pretensions hy saying they 
would have supported Palmerston on the China question, if 
they had been in Parliament, or promising to support him 
if they are elected. Yesterday, which was the first day of 
returns, does not give much difference ; to-day is the polling 
for the City, and nobody has an idea how the election will 
go, whether Lord John will come in, and if he does which of 
the four will go to the wall. He was enthusiastically received 
yesterday, and the show of hands was unanimous in his 
favor, but this proves very little, and his organization is 
miserably defective ; had it been better and begun earlier, it 
is probahle that his success would have been certain ; he is 
the favorite as it is. Palmerston’s speech at Tiverton yester- 
day was less objectionable than his address and speech at 
the Mansion House, and he left himself entirely unfettered 
on the subject of Reform, and rightly. The Parliament 
promises to be a Radical one, and I fully expect that the re- 
sult of all this great commotion will be to give a stimulus to 
organize Reform ; nor will it surprise me if Palmerston should 
find it conducive to his interest as minister to appear in the 
character of a Reformer, if he were to fling overboard all 
his old opinions, and to pay this price for a renewed lease 
of his own power. Wilkes used to say he had never been 
a Wilkite, but Palmerston has never been anything but a 
Palmerstonian, and I firmly believe that at seventy-three 
years of age his single thought is how to secure for himself 
power for his life, and that he will not scruple to accept 
measures which, so far as he thinks about it, he believes to 
be constitutionally dangerous and mischievous if by so doing 
he can maintain himself on the Treasury Bench. 

March 29th.—Great excitement yesterday in the town, 
particularly at Brooks’s. The most interesting event was the 
City election, and the return, which under tle circumstances 
may be called triumphant, of John Russell, which was made 
more agreeable to himself and his friends by the defeat of 
Raikes Currie, who came from Northampton on purpose to 
turn him out. Up to the last hour John Russell continued 
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to lead at the head of the poll, after which he fell off and 
only ended third, but still he had 7,000 votes after having 
been assured by his old adherents (J. Abel Smith in par- 
ticnlar) that his success was hopeless, that he would be beaten 
“disgracefully,” and probably would have hardly any votes 
at all. 

After this the most interesting events were the defeats of 
the Manchester men, and generally, though not universally, 
of the voters for Cobden’s motion, Bright and Milner Gibson, 
Cobden, Ricardo, Layard, all defeated. It seems that Man- 
chester and the other great towns had got tired of their 
leaders, who had made themselves unpopular by their oppo- 
sition to the war. I am sorry for the loss of Bright and 
Cobden, because such able men ought not to be ousted and 
replaced by mediocrities. 

Palmerston’s speech at Tiverton was in the same style, 
but far less offensive and objectionable than his address and 
his Mansion House harrangue. The most remarkable part of 
it was the total silence which he observed as to his intention 
upon reforms and domestic questions generally, or rather his 
positive refusal to say a word on the subject or to pledge 
himself in any way; he evidently means to meet his Par- 
liament free to take any course his interests may dictate. 
There was one remarkable speech yesterday, considering what 
the man is who uttered it. Vernon Smith at Northampton 
spoke as follows: ‘‘Mr. Disraeli said Lord Palmerston was 
the Tory chief of a Radical Cabinet. I do not admit the 
description as regards Lord Palmerston, but I accept the 
designation as to the Cabinet of which I am a member. A 
great statesman once said that parties were like fishes (it was 
snakes, I believe), and their heads were propelled by their 
tails, and it will very likely be found that the head of the 
Government will in like manner be propelled by his tail.” 
The words are not exact, but the meaning is, and it must be 
owned a remarkable declaration for a Cabinet Minister to 
make as to his chief, and such a chief. I believe that it will 
turn out to be the truth. The returns so far as they have 
gone are frightful, and a deluge of Radicalism and violence 
will burst out in the House of Commons. There will be a 
Radical majority prepared to support Lord Palmerston and 
to keep him in power, bunt on the condition of his doing 
their bidding, and consenting to their demands, nor will he 
be able to help himself. He will no doubt try to do as little 

16 
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as possihle, hut there will be no strong Conservative party to 
which he can appeal from and against his own Radical sup- 
porters ; the Conservatives will be too weak to help him, and 
probably will not be inclined to help him out of his difficulty 
if they could. At his age his only object will be to grasp 
power while he lives. -Aprés moi le déluge will be his motto, 
and my expectation is that he will never consent to sacrifice 
power from scruples or upon principles, and will consent to 
anything that may be necessary rather than allow himself 
to be outbid and to see power torn from his hands. The 
prospect seems to me tremendous. The cry of Palmerston, 
and nothing but Palmerston, has done very well to go to the 
hustings on, but having accomplished its purpose, other cries 
much more serious will soon take its place, and we shall see, 
as the Prince said, Constitutional Government on its trial 
with a vengeance. 

March 31st.—The elections continue to be unfavorable 
to the Conservatives, but the people at Brooks’s, and the 
Government generally, are too sanguine when they call every- 
thing gain to them where a Conservative is replaced by a 
Liberal, for in many cases the so-called Liberal is a vio- 
lent Radical, very likely to give much more trouble to the 
Government than the Conservative who was turned out. 
The gains to Government up to this time (and the horough 
elections are all over) are calculated at 20, making a differ- 
ence of 40 votes; but the Conservatives do not admit this, 
and will make other calculations with different results. 

There is no denying the fact, however, that a strong 
sense has been evinced of partiality for Palmerston and re- 
sentment against the China vote. The news of the Emperor 
of China having ordered Yeo to make peace on any terms 
comes very opportunely, but nothing can be so absurd as 
the pretence that by so doing the Emperor himself con- 
demns his Viceroy and justifies our conduct at Canton. It 
only proves that His Majesty is very much alarmed, and 
wishes to heal the hreach as quickly as possible, and on any 
terms he can. Iam bound to say that many people, not ex- 
travagant either, maintain that this promises to be a very 
good Parliament, and by no means so dangerous as my fears 
have pictured it to myself; still I cannot look upon it as a 
safe and innocent Parliament. Cardwell’s defeat at Oxford 
proves how low the Peelites are. Frederick Peel’s loss of 
his seat is a great inconvenience to the Government, and 
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one does not see how it is to be repaired, for it is almost im- 
possible in these days to treat any place (if one can be 
found) as 4 nomination borough, turn the sitting member 
out, and put him in instead. The serious part of it is that 
he has to move the Army Estimates, and nobody else can do 
it now. 

Old Lady Keith is dead, at some prodigious age. She 
was the “*Queeny” of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Hale’s daughter, 
and was the last surviving link between those times and our 
own, and probably the only person surviving who could re- 
member Johnson himself and his remarkable contempora- 
ries, or who had lived in intimacy with them. 
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April 4th, 185'7.—The elections are drawing to a close. 
It is strange that what onght to be a matter of fact is made 
matter of opinion, for while the Whigs of Brooks’s and the 
Liberals generally claim an immense gain, the Conservatives 
and the Carlton Club and their organs only admit an in- 
considerable loss. There can be no doubt, however, that a 
great many Conservatives have lost their seats, and a great 
many Radicals and Palmerstonians have been elected. At 
Brooks’s they insist that it will be a very good Parliament, 
and they are throwing their caps up at the Government 
successes ; but it seems to me that they are reckoning some- 
what rashly, and counting as gains to the Government many 
men who will be found more troublesome and unmanageable 
than the moderate men over whose defeats they are exulting, 
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But as to gains and losses, and all ealeulations, I agree with 
the late Speaker, Lord Eversley, who said to me the other 
day tnat nothing could be so fallacious as all such ealeu- 
lations, and that it is impossible to know the result till Par- 
liament meets, and it is seen how the new members group 
themselves. The most striking and remarkable feature of 
this eleetion is the complete rout of the Peelites and of the 
Manchester men, the Old Leaguers. For a long time past 
it has been absurd to talk of the Peelites as a Party. ‘There 
were not a dozen men in the House of Commons who could 
by any possibility be so designated, and in faet only a few 
formerly members of Sir Robert Peel’s Government or of 
Lord Aberdeen’s, who still kept together, and were ealled 
Peelites, because they would not be either Whigs or To- 
ries or Radieals. Now the designation must fall to the 
ground. Half these men have lost their seats; of the 
rest, some repudiate the assoeiation and announee their 
independence ; some join, or ready to join, Derby and 
the Tories; others openly declare their adhesion to Palm- 
erston ; and thus in one way or another there are no Pee- 
lites left. 

The fate of Bright, Cobden, and Co. exhibits a enrious 
example of the fleeting and worthless nature of popular fa- 
vor. They who were onee the idols of millions, and not 
without eause, have not only lost all their popularity, but 
are objects of exeeration, and can nowhere find a parlia- 
mentary resting place. No constitneney will hear of them. 
The great towns of Laneashire prefer any medioerities to 
Bright and Cobden. It seems that they had already ceased 
to be popular, when they made themselves enormously un- 
popular, and excited great resentment, by their opposition 
to the Russian War, the rage for which was not less intense 
in Manehester and all the manufaeturing distriet than in 
the rest of the kingdom. This great erime, as it appeared 
in the eyes of their constituents, was never pardoned, and 
their punishment was probably determined while the war 
was still going on. As the favor of Cobden fell, so that of 
Palmerston rose, and his visit to Manchester a few months 
ago raised the favor to a piteh of enthusiasm. When Cob- 
den therefore originated the China motion, he no doubt 
gave great offence, and he sealed his own condemnation. 
Bright has been long abroad, and has done nothing lately 
that any one could take umbrage at, but his opposition to 
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the war has not been forgotten or forgiven, and when Cob- 
den appeared at Manchester as his representative, and made 
a very able speech in his behalf, it is highly probable that 
his advocacy was in itself fatal to his re-election. It seems 
quite clear that another man, Sir Elkanah Armytage, lost 
his election at Salford solely because he was strongly sup- 
ported and recommended by Cobden. 

May 1st.—Parliament met yesterday, the last (Irish) 
election having ended only a few days before. Denison’s 
election as Speaker went off very quietly. The prevailing 
opinion now seems to be that this will prove a good Parlia- 
ment, on the whole safe and moderate, and an improvement 
on the last. All the news we get from China, or in refer- 
ence to Chinese affairs, only proves the more strongly how 
foolish and mischievous the conduct of Bowring was, and 
what a sound and correct judgment the vote of the House 
of Commons expressed upon it. It is impossible to con- 
jecture what the result of the war now begun will be, but 
is quite certain that we shall have to wade to our ends 
through all sorts of horrors and atrocities, which it does not 
become us to inflict, though the Chinese are a savage, stu- 
pid, and uninteresting people, who in some degree deserve 
the snfferings that will be inflicted on them, though perhaps 
not at our bands, 

George Anson? writes to me from India that there is a 
strange feeling of discontent pervading the Indian Army 
from religious causes, and a suspicion that we are going to 
employ our irresistible power in forcing Christianity upon 
them. It is not true, but the natives will never be quite 
convinced that it is not, as long as Exeter Hall and the mis- 
sionaries are permitted to have carte blanche and work their 
will as they please in those regions. 

May 10th.—I passed the last week at Wynnstay for 
Chester races; a very fine place. The events that have 
occurred in the course of the last ten days are the opening 
of the Manchester Exhibition, very successfully ; the first 
proceedings of the new Parliament, which promise a quiet 
session and a peaceful reign to Palmerston, who has put the 
House in good humor by promising a Reform Bill next 
year ; the death of the Duchess of Gloster, and, what inter- 


1 (General Anson was at this time Commander-in-Chief in India. He died 
there shortly after the outbreak of the great military revolt, of which the letter 
mentioned in the text was the first premonitory indication.] 
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ests the world still more, the death of Lady Ashburton.! 
Milnes has written a short, but very fair and appropriate 
notice of her for the ‘‘'Times” newspaper, which of course 
was intended asa eulogy, and not as a character, with the 
bad as well as the good that could be said of her. Lady 
Ashburton was perhaps, on the whole, the most conspicuous 
woman in the society of the present day. She was un- 
doubtedly very intelligent, with much quickness and vivacity 
in conversation, and by dint of a good deal of desultory 
reading and social intercourse with men more or less dis- 
tinguished, she had improved ber mind, and made herself a 
very agreeable woman, and had acquired no small reputa- 
tion for ability and wit. Itis never difficult for a woman in 
a great position and with some talent for conversation to 
attract a large society around her, and to have a number of 
admirers and devoted habitués. Lady Ashburton laid herself 
out for this, and while she exercised hospitality on a great 
scale; she was more of a précicuse than any woman I haye 
known. She was, or affected to be, extremely intimate with 
many men whose literary celebrity or talents constituted 
their only attraction, and: while they were gratified by the 
attentions of the great lady, her vanity was flattered by the 
homage of such men, of whom Carlyle was the principal. It 
is only justice to her to say that she treated her literary 
friends with constant kindness and the most unselfish atten- 
tions. They, their wives and children (when they had any), 
were received at her house in the country, and entertained 
there for weeks without any airs of patronage, and with a 
spirit of genuine benevolence as well as hospitality. She 
was in her youth tall and commanding in person, but 
without any pretension to good looks; still she was not 
altogether destitute of sentiment and coquetry, or incapable 
of both feeling and inspiring a certain amount of passion. 
The only man with whom she was ever what could be called 
in love was Clarendon, and that feeling was never entirely 
extinct, and the recollection of it kept up a sort of unde- 
fined relation between them to the end of her life. Two 


1 [Harriet Mary, eldest daughter of the sixth Earl of Sandwich, was married 
in 1828 to William Bingham Baring, afterward second Baron ‘Ashburton. One 
gon, the only issue of this marriage, died in cae Lady Ashburton was dis- 
tinguished for her wit, her social qualities, and her hospitality, which made Bath 
House and the Grange the centres of a brilliant literary socicty, well known by 
the records of it in the Life of Mr. Carlyle and the Autobiography of Sir Henry 
Taylor.} 
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men were certainly in love with her, both distinguished in 
different ways. One was John Mill, who was sentimentally 
attached to her, and for a long time was devoted to her 
society. She was pleased and flattered by his devotion, but 
as she did not in the slightest degree return his passion, 
though she admired his abilities, he at last came to resent 
her indifference, and ended by estranging himself from her 
entirely, and proved the strength of his feeling by his ob- 
stinate reftisal to continue even his acquaintance with her. 
Her other admirer was Charles Buller, with whom she was 
extremely intimate, but without ever reciprocating his love. 
Curiously enough, they were very like each other in person, 
as well as in their mental accomplishments. They had both 
the same spirits and cleverness in conversation, and the same 
quickness and drollery in repartee. J remember Allen well 
describing them, when he said that their talk was lke that 
in the polite conversation between Never Out and Miss 
Notable. Her faults appeared to be caprice and a disposition 
to quarrels and ¢racassertes about nothing, which, however 
common among ordinary women, were unworthy of her 
superior understanding. But during her last illness all that 
was bad and hard in her nature seemed to be improved and 
softened, and she became full of charity, good-will, and the 
milk of human kindness. Her brother and her sister-in-law, 
who, forgetting former estrangements, hastened to her sick- 
bed, were received by her with overflowing tenderness, and 
all selfish and unamiable feelings secmed to be entirely 
subdued within her. Had she recovered she would probably 
have lived a better and a happier woman, and as it is she 
has died in charity with all the world, and has left behind 
her corresponding sentiments of affection and regret for her 
memory. I was once very intimate with her, but for a 
long time past our intimacy had dwindled into ordinary ac- 
quaintance. 

June 3d.—There is really nothing to write about, but it 
is evident that the session is going to pass away in the most 
quiet and uneventful manner. Never had Minister such a 
peaceful and undisturbed reign as Palmerston’s. There is 
something almost alarming in his prodigious felicity and 
suecess. Everything prospers with him. In the House of 
Commons there is scarcely a semblance of opposition to any- 
thing he proposes; a speech or two here and there from 
Roebuck, or some stray Radical, against some part of the 
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Princess Royal’s dowry, but hardly any attempt at divisions ; 
and when there have been any, the minorities have been so 
ridiculously small as to show the hopelessness of opposition. 
The only men who might be formidable or troublesome 
seem to have adopted the prudent course of not kicking 
against the pricks. John Russell evinces no hostility, and 
accepts Hayter’s letters. Gladstone hardly ever goes near the 
House of Commons, and never opens his lips. There seems 
to be a disposition in both Houses to work and bring legisla- 
tive reforms to a conclusion. The House of Lords has been 
very busy with the Divorce Bill, and there has been a good 
deal of vigorous debating, particularly among Lyndhurst, the 
Bishops of Oxford and London, and Campbell and Wensley- 
dale, who hate each other, and have interchanged blows. 

June 20th.—All this past week the world has been occn- 
pied with the Handel Concerts at the Crystal Palace, which 
went off with the greatest success and éclat. I went to the 
first (‘‘ Messiah”), and the last (‘Israel in Egypt”); they 
were amazingly grand, and the beanty of the locale, with 
the vast crowds assembled in it, made an imposing spectacle. 
The arrangements were perfect, and nothing could be easier 
than the access and egress, or more comfortable than the 
accommodation. But the wonderful assembly of 2,000 vocal 
and 500 instrumental performers did not produce musical 
effect so agreeable and so perfect as the smaller number in 
the smaller space of Exeter Hall. The volume of sound was 
dispersed and lost in the prodigious space, and fine as it un- 
doubtedly was, I much prefer the concerts of the Harmonic 
Society. 

Fonld 1 came over from Paris the other day for the pur- 
pose of going to see the Manchester Exhibition. He was 
received with great distinction. The Queen invited him to 
Windsor for Ascot, and Granville gave him a breakfast here 
to meet the financial notabilities whom he wanted to talk to. 
‘We had the Chancellor of the Exchequer and an ex-Chan- 
cellor (C. Wood), the Governor of the bank, and the ex-Gov- 
ernor of the Bank, cum multis aliis. He said that their 
financial affairs in France were in a very healthy state, which 
is contrary to the general impression here. 

1[M. Achille Fould, who had made a large fortune as a banker in Paris, was 
one of the ablest and most honorable of the Ministers of Napoleon III. He was 
much attached to this country, where he had many friends, and he encouraged 


the Emperor in that Free Trade policy which led to the Commercial Treaty of 
1860, and strengthened the ties between England and France.] 
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I met Clarendon in the Park a day or two ago, and had 
some talk with him in the friendly and intimate tone of 
former times, which rejoiced my heart, because it proved that 
though circumstances and accidental habits had impeded our 
intercourse, there exist still the same feelings of regard 
toward me in his mind, and if our intercourse was re- 
stored again, he would probably fall into the same habit of 
confidence and communication which formerly existed, but 
which has lately been completely interrupted. He talked 
of Palmerston, his position and his health, and his rapports 
with the Queen, who is now entirely reconciled to him. She 
treats him with unreserved confidence, and he treats her 
with a deference and attention which have produeed a very 
favorable change in her sentiments toward him. Clarendon 
told me that Palmerston had lately been ailing in a way 
to canse some uneasiness. He had had a bad leg with a 
sore that it had been found difficult to heal, but he appears 
to have got over it. This might have been very serious. 
Clarendon talked one day to the Queen about Palmerston’s 
health, concerning which she expressed her anxiety, when 
Clarendon said she might indeed be anxious, for it was of 
the greatest importance to her, and if anything happened to 
him he did not know where she could look for a successor to 
to him, that she had often expressed her great desire to have 
a strong Government, and that she had now got one, Palmer- 
ston being a really strong Minister. She admitted the truth 
of it. Clarendon said he was always yery earnest with her 
to bestow her whole confidence on Palmerston, and not even 
to talk to others on any subjects which properly belonged 
to him, and he had more than once (when according to her 
custom, she began to talk to him on certain things) said to 
her, ‘*‘ Madam, that concerus Lord Palmerston, and I think 
your Majesty had better reserve it for your communications 
with him.” He referred to the wonderful change in his own 
relations with Palmerston, that seven or eight years ago 
Palmerston was full of hatred and suspicion of him, and now 
they were the best of friends, with mutual confidence and 
good will, and lately when he was talking to Palmerston of 
the satisfactory state of his relations with the Queen and of 
the utility it was to his Government that it shonld be so, Palm- 
erston said, ‘‘ And it is likewise a very good thing that she 
has such boundless confidence in her Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, when after all there is nothing she cares about so much.” 
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June 28th.—I went last Saturday week to Strawberry 
Hill.t A large party of people, the Persignys, the Speaker 
and Lady Charlotte, etc. ; it is an enjoyable villa, with its 
_ vast expanse of grass, profusion of flowcrs, and fine trees 

affording ample shade. Horace Walpole’s ridiculous house 
is unaltered, but furbished up and made comfortable. I 
regret to hear that Denison does not make a very good 
Speaker, and that the Government think they made a mis- 
take in putting him into the Chair. It was Palmerston’s 
doing, who would hear of nobody else. There are several 
men among the Opposition who would probably have been 
fitter, but with the great majority the Government have they 
Were in a manner compelled to take a man from their own 
party. Denison says it is owing to the laxity of Palmerston 
himself if things do not go on so well as they might in the 
House of Commons. 

At Hatchford the past week, and when I got to town I 
was apprised of the disastrous news from India,? the most 
serious occurrence that has ever been in that quarter, not 
only from the magnitude of the events themselves as the 
telegraph conveys them, but-because it is quite impossible 
to estimate the gravity of the case, nor what the extent of it 
may be. Till we receive the details it is idle to speculate 
upon it. 

The Queen has made Prince Albert “‘ Prince Consort” 
by a patent ordered in Council, but as this act confers on 
him neither title, dignity, nor privileges, I cannot see the 
use of it. He was already as high in England as he can be, 
assuming the Crown Matrimonial to be ont of the question, 
and it will give him no higher rank abroad, where our acts 
have no validity. 

July 15th.—For the last three weeks or more all public 
interest and curiosity have been absorbed in the affairs of 
India and the great Mutiny that has broken out there, and 
which has now assumed such an alarming character. I had 
intended to take some notice of this, and of other matters 


1 (Strawberry Hill was the residence of the Countess of Waldegrave, to whom 
it had passed on the death of ber second husband, tae Earl of Waldezrave. ? It 
was then, and continued to be until her death in 1879, the most hospitable villa 
in the neighhorhood, and the constant resort of all that was distinguished in 
politics and in letters. 

2 [The Indian mutiny hroke out at Meerut on Sunday, 10th May, but the de- 
tails were not known in England till nearly six weeks jater. General Anson 
died at Kurnaul on the 27th May.] 
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which time and the hour have brought forth ; but, accord- 
ing to my bad custom, I kept putting it off, till at last all 
other things were driven out of my mind by the news which 
so unexpectedly reached us on Saturday last of the death of 
George Anson from a sudden attack of cholera. He was the 
oldest and most intimate friend I had, and almost the last 
surviving associate of my youth. I reserve for another mo- 
ment to say a word or two of a mau who, without great 
abilities or a great career, was too conspicuous a member of 
society to be passed over without some notice. 

The alarm created here by the Indian news is very great, 
and Ellenborough (reckoned a great authority on Indian 
matters) does his best to increase 1t. The serious part of it 
is that no one can tell or venture to predict what the extent 
of the calamity may be, and what proportions the mischief 
may possibly assume. It is certain that hitherto the Govern- 
ment and the Hast India Company have been in what is 
called a fool’s paradise on the subject. They have been so 
long accustomed to consider our Empire there as established 
on so solid a foundation, and so entirely out of the reach of 
danger, that they never have paid any attention to those who 
hinted at possible perils, and J don’t think anybody ever 
foresaw anything like what has occurred, and they were 
disinclined to adopt any of the precautionary recommenda- 
tions which would have been attended with expense, and the 
Press, and the public who are always led by the Press, took 
the same easy view of the subject. While the Russian War 
was going on a clamor was raised against Government for 
not calling away al? the British troops in India and sending 
them to the Crimea, and those who went mad about the 
Crimean War wonld willing having left India without a 
single European regiment, and have entrusted all our in- 
terests to the fidelity and attachment of the Native army. 
Though our Government was willing enough to enter into 
anything that the passion of the multitude suggested, they 
were not go insane as all that; but as it is, we may consider 
it most providential that the mutiny did not show itself dur- 
ing the Russian, or indeed during the Persian war. If it had 
happened while we were still fighting in the Crimea, we 
could not have sent out the force that would have been in- 
dispensable to save India. At the present moment the in- 
terest of the public is not greater than its apprehensions and 
alarm. Rumors of every sort are rife, generally of the most 
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disastrous kind, and though the mails only come at a fort- 
night’s interval, and it is physically impossible that any in- 
telligence should reach us during those intervals, the public 
curiosity is fed and excited by continual rumors, which gen- 
erally circulate stories of fresh disasters and dangers. There 
is a disposition in some quarters to make if possible poor An- 
son the scapegoat, and, now that he is dead and cannot de- 
fend himself, to attribute to him and to his misconduct or 
laches the misfortunes that have befallen us. I know not 
what he may have written home to the civil and military 
authorities ; but, if I may judge by the tenor of his corre- 
spondence with me, I should infer that he has warned the 
Government against leaving India without adequate protec- 
tion, and constantly urged the expediency of sending out 
fresh troops. I have long expected that the day would come 
when we should find reason for regretting our expansive 
policy and our going on with continual conquests and an- 
nexations, 

We are overrun with Royalties present and prospective. 
Besides our Princess Royal’s bridegroom, there are here the 
King of the Belgians’ son and daughter, Prince Napoleon, 
the Queen of the Netherlands, and the Montpensiers as 
Spanish Princes, in which capacity Persigny has had to pay 
his court to them, and they have had to receive the Ambas- 
sador of Louis Napoleon. 

July 19th.—Although it is impossible that any fresh ae- 
counts should have come from India, reports are mife of fresh 
insurrections and of all sortsof evils. Amid all the bad news 
from India the good fortune is that so many of the Native 
troops, and not only the military, but the whole population 
of the Punjaub, have shown so much fidelity and attachment 
to the British Government. It is the strongest testimony to 
the wisdom and justice of our rule, and of the capacity of 
the natives to appreciate the benefits they derive from it, 
for beyond all question the introduction of European civiliza- 
tion into the East, and the substitution of such a government 
as that of England for the cruel, rapacious, and capricious 
dominion of Oriental chiefs and dynasties, is the greatest 
boon that the people could have had conferred upon them. 
Our administration may not have been faultless, and in some 
instances it may have been oppressive, and it may have often 
offended against the habits and prejudices of the natives, but 
itis certainly very superior in every respect, and infinitely 
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more beneficent than any rule, either of Hindoos or Ma- 
hometans, that has ever been known in India. However, 

eople much more civilized and more sagacions than the 

ndians do not always know what is best for them, or most 
likely to promote their happiness, so it will not be surprising 
if these disorders should continue to increase, supposing the 
means of immediately and effectually suppressing them 
should be found wanting. 

For the last week the House of Commons has presented a 
more animated appearance than during the preceding months 
of this dull and passive session. Gladstone has reappeared 
and proved that his oratorieal powers have not been rusted 
by his retirement, and John Russell has come forth showing 
his teeth, but not yet attempting to bite the Government. 
Palmerston, evidently nettled by these two, as well as by 
Roebuck and Disraeli, has spoken with considerable asperity, 
and with an insolent air of superiority and defiance, which 
has hitherto not been usual to him, and which has given no 
little offence. There are evident symptoms of an approach- 
ing cessation of that humble and deferential submission to 
his will which has hitherto distinguished his servile majority, 
and though it is not clear in what way they will assert their 
independenee, those who watch the symptoms think that he 
will not find the same passive disposition in the next session, 
and if anything should go seriously wrong there would be 
open and general rebellion. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, there is nothing to be seen but a certain amount of 
restlessness and a disposition to find fault, and the Govern- 
ment seem still to command the same enormous majorities, 
and Palmerston to be as powerful as ever, if he is not quite 
so popular. <A violent effort is made by a number of Liber- 
als in the House of Commons to renew the contest with the 
House of Lords for the adntission of the Jews (the newspa- 
pers contain all the details of this attempt), which cannot 
be pursued without mischievous results, and will fail in its 
object. 

were, 2d.—The Civil War in India, for such it may be 
called, supersedes every other object of interest, and the suc- 
cessive mails are looked for with the utmost impatience. The 
Government, though anxious and nervons, are not disheart- 
ened, and as far as we can judge the authorities in India have 
not been deficient in the emergency. Canning writes in good 
spirits, and all accounts agree in reporting that he has done 
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his work hitherto very well. The discussions in Parliament 
have been on the whole creditable. Disraeli came down to 
the House of Commons with a long set oration, in which he 
entered at great length into the causes of the present confu- 
sion, and the misgovernment and bad policy which had en- 
gendered it, and although his speech was able, and probably 
contained a great deal that was true, it was deemed (as it 
was) mischievous and ill-timed, and very ill received by the 
House. He was rebuked with some asperity by Tom Baring, 
his own political adherent, and by Lord John Russell, who 
declared it to be the duty of the House to give every support 
to the Government in such a crisis. In the House of Lords 
Ellenborough was as mischievous and ill-disposed as Disraeli 
in the Commons, and was no better received. Granville ad- 
ministered to him a severe lecture, by no means ill done, and 
the House of Lords went with Granville. 

Last week was passed at Goodwood, with fine weather, 
and the usual féte with the unusual accompaniment of for- 
eign Royalties. First the Comte de Paris for a night, and 
then the Queen of the Netherlands for two. The young 
French Prince is good-humored and unpretending, the Queen 
is very gay, natural, and pleasing. I renewed an acquain- 
tance I had made with her at Ems many years ago. Itisa 
new feature in the present day the flitting about of Royal 
personages. Besides these I have named, the Prince Napo- 
leon has been finishing a tour through England and _part of 
Ireland by a visit to Osborne, and the Emperor and Empress 
are coming to Osborne for a week. Prince Albert has been 
to Brussels for the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, where 
he seems to have made his first experiment of the effect to be 
obtained from his newly-acquired title of ‘‘ Prince Consort 
of England,” as I see that he signed the marriage contract 
immediately after the Queen Marie Amélie, and before an 
Austrian Archduke who was present. 

August 12th.—I was at Stoke on Saturday and Sunday, 
and went over to see Bulstrode; surprised to find the place 
less délabré, and more capable of being restored than I ex- 
pected. I passed the first fifteen years of my life there, and 
don’t know whether the place or myself is the most changed. 
To feed our curiosity during the intervals between the Indian 
mails, the newspapers, the ‘‘ Times” especially, collect all the 
letters they can obtain, and publish them day by day. We 
have had a success in China, but I always tremble for the 
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consequences of our successes there, lest we should be se- 
duced or compelled into making permanent settlements and 
further extensions of our Empire in the East. Parliament 
is approaching its close, and the Government ends the session 
with unimpaired strength, but depending entirely on Palmer- 
ston’s life, for there is nobody else capable of leading the 
House of Commons. There are growing symptoms of inde- 
pendence on the part of the Tlouse in the shape of adverse * 
votes every now and then, principally on matters of estimates. 

August 20¢h.—I have read over the few preceding pages, 
and am disgusted to find how barren they are of interest and 
how little worth preserving. They show how entirely my 
social relations have ceased with all those friends and ac- 
quaintances from whom I have been in the habit of drawing 
the information which the earlier parts of this journal con- 
tain, and consequently my total ignorance of all political 
subjects. There was a time when I should have had a great 
deal to say upon passing events of interest or importance, 
but all that is gone by. 

The visit of the Emperor Napoleon at Osborne seems to 
have been spent in discussing the affairs of the Principalities 
and patching up the quarrels of the Ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople. As far as outward appearances go we do not ap- 
pear to have played a very brilliant part, and the Opposition 
papers thmk they have got a good case on which to twit 
Palmerston, but as I do not know what has really taken 
place, I abstain from expressing any opmion upon the con- 
duct of our Government. 

The session of Parliament has been prolonged beyond all 
expectation by the vehement and acrimonious debates upon 
the Divorce Bil] in the House of Commons, which has been 
very ably and vigorously fought by Bethel] on one side cum 
quibusdam altis, and Gladstone, Walpole, and Heathcote on 
the other. The Opposition hoped by constant obstructions 
to wear out the patience of Palmerston and to get the Bill 
put off till next session. Palmerston, however, was firmly 
resolved not to submit to this, and when they found that he 
was so determined, they contented themselves with insisting 
upon certain amendments, which Palmerston thought it 
prudent to consent to, and the spirit of compromise and con- 
cession which the Government have lately evinced has softened 
in some degree the asperity of the debates, and at last enabled 
the Government to carry the Bill. Bethell, who has fought 
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the battle with great ability, is not a little disgusted at the 
concessions to which he has been forced to consent, and has 
done so with a solemn protest and warning with regard to 
the exemption clause for the clergy, which the Government 
have very reluctantly consented to, but on which Granville 
assures me they had no option, and that if they had refused 
to give way they would have infallibly been beaten npon it. 
I dined at Richmond with Lord Lansdowne yesterday, to 
meet the Duchess of Orleans and the Comte de Paris. 1 had 
never seen her before. She is plain, but pleasing, and with 
very good manners. 

August 21st.—The Divorce Bill having passed the House 
of Commons, went up to the [fouse of Lords yesterday, when 
Lord Redesdale attempted to strangle it by a dodge, which 
he was obliged to give up in consequence of the vigorous 
attacks made upon him by the Ministerial side, who were 
supported even by St. Leonards, and particularly by an in- 
dignant and effective speech made by Lord Lansdowne, 
who, in spite of weakness and gont, from which he was 
actnally suffering, spoke with extraordinary spirit. If Redes- 
dale had persisted, and gone toa division, the Government 
would probably have been beaten, and the labor of half the 
session would have been thrown away. As it is, there is to 
be a fight on Monday next, the result of which depends on 
which side can get the greatest nnmber to come up from the 
country to vote. 

September 6th.—Went to Worsley on Thursday last, in 
order to go from thence to sce the Manchester Exhibition, 
which is very pretty, but appears diminutive after the Lon- 
don and Sydenham Exhibitions. Its principal attraction is 
in the excellent collection of pictures ; it will be a failure in 
a pecuniary point of view, but there are plenty of rich people 
in Manchester able and willing to bear the expenses. The 
session closed very quietly, though not withont some grum- 
bling. Some complained that Parliament should not con- 
tinne to sit while the Indian troubles are going on with 
undiminished force, others that the Queen shonld go to 
Scotland ; but the Government have brought their labors 
to a close very prosperously, and Palmerston continues as 
powerful and as secure as ever. ‘There is no longer the 
same enthusiasm there was for him, but there is a universal 
impression that he is indispensable, and on the whole a 
feeling of satisfaction and confidence in his administration. 
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Even I myself am compelled in candor to acknowledge that 
he does at least as well as anybody else would be likely to do, 
and no complaints can justly be made against the Govern- 
ment of any supineness in sending ont adequate reinforce- 
ments to India. Lewis told me, just as Parliament was 
prorogued, that they were thoroughly impressed with the 
gravity of the case, and conscious of the danger, and that 
they were going to send out every man they could muster 
here or in the Colonies, and they have already despatched 
troops in great numbers with remarkable celerity. 

They have made some Peers, of whom the most con- 
spicuous is Macaulay, and I have not seen or heard any 
complaints of his elevation. Lord Lansdowne has declined 
the offered Dukedom, which I rather regret, for such a 
public recognition of his character and services during a 
long life would have been graceful and becoming, and the 
report of it elicited from all quarters expressions of satisfac- 
tion at such an honor having been so worthily conferred. 

While Macanlay is thus ascending to the House of Peers, 
his old enemy and rival Croker has descended to the grave, 
very noiselessly and almost without observation, for he had 
been for some time so withdrawn from the world that he 
was nearly forgotten. He had lived to see all his predictions 
of ruin and disaster to the country completely falsified. He 
continued till the last year or two to exhale his bitterness and 
spite in the columns of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” but at last 
the Editor (who had long been sick of his contributions) 
contrived to get rid of him. I never lived in any intimacy 
with him, and seldom met him in society, but he certainly 
occupied a high place among the second-rate men of his 
time ; he had very considerable talents, great industry, with 
much information and a retentive memory. He spoke in 
Parliament with considerable force, and in society his long 
acquaintance with the world and with public affairs, and his 
stores of general knowledge made him entertaining, though 
he was too overbearing to be agreeable. He was particularly 
disliked by Macaulay, who never lost an opportunity of vent- 
ing his antipathy by attacks upon him. 

Holwood, September 10th.—I came here on Tuesday on 
a visit to the Chancellor. This beautiful place formerly 
belonged to Mr. Pitt, and abounds in local recollections of 


1 (Lord Cranworth at this time oeeupied Holwood as a summer residence. ] 
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the great Minister in the shape of ‘ Pitt’s Oak,” “Pitt's 
Well,” &e. It is close to Hayes, where his father, the great 
Lord Chatham, lived and died. Nobody is here but Pem- 
berton Leigh. 

I asked the Chancellor what was the real history of the 
Life Peerage last. year, and he told me that it originated in 
his finding great inconvenience from himself and Lord St. 
Leonards frequently sitting together in the Honse of Lords 
without any third, and as St. Leonards invariably opposed 
his view of every case great injustice was often done to 
suitors, and he urged on Palmerston the expediency of giving 
them some assistanee. Palmerston said it would be a good 
opportunity for making some Life Peers. Wensleydale was 
willing to retire from the Bench and to accept a Life Peer- 
age, so it was determined to ereate him a Peer for life only, 
and they did this without the slightest idéa that any objec- 
tion would be made in any quarter. He owned that he re- 
eretted this design had not been abandoned at once when 
the storm of opposition began. J told him that I had no 
doubt there would have been no opposition if he had im- 
parted the intentions of Government to some of the Law 
Lords, and obtained their aequiescence, for Lyndhurst 
would certainly not have objected, having himself told me 
that he meant to comply with Parke’s request to him to in- 
troduce him to the House of Lords. The Chancellor said 
this was very likely true, but that he had never liked the at- 
tempt to foree it through the House of Lords. He thought 
the opposition had originated with Campbell, who had proba- 
bly forgotten that he had reeorded his own opinion, in his 
“Lives of the Chancellors,” that Life Peerages would be ad- 
visable in certain eases. 

September 22d.—I am just returned from Doncaster, 
Bretby, and Wilby. The Indian mail arrived on Monday 
last, just as I was starting for Doncaster. The news it 
brought at first appeared rather good, but when it all came 
out it seemed so cheekered with good and evil that it pro- 
duced great despondency. Still it is a curious circumstance 
(whieh I have heard no one else remark) that, with all the 
deep interest universally felt on account of this Sepoy war, 
not only as it regards our national interests, but out of feel- 
ing and sympathy for the vast numbers of our countrymen 
and women exposed to its horrors and dangers, it does not 
produce the same degree of enthusiasm as the Crimean War 
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did, in which we had no real interest concerned, and which 
was only a gigantic folly on our part. People are very anx- 
ious about this war, and earnestly desire that the mutiny may 
be put down and punished, but they regard the war itself 
with aversion and horror, whereas they positively took pleas- 
ure in the war against Russia, and were ready to spend their 
last guinea in carrying iton. A subscription has been set 
on foot, but although there never was an occasion on which 
it might have been expected that vast sums wonld be sub- 
scribed, the contributions have been comparatively smal] in 
amount, and it seems probable that a much less sum will be 
produced for the relief of the Indian sufferers than the Pa- 
triotic Fund or any of the various subscriptions made for 
purposes connected with the Crimean War. I was so struck 
with the backwardness of the Government in rewarding Gen- 
eral Havelock for his brilliant exploits, that [ wrote to George 
Lewis and urged him to press his colleagues to confer some 
honor upon him and promote him. 

I am on the point of starting for Balmoral, summoned 
for a Council to order a day of humiliation. 

Gordon Castle, September 27th.—I left town on Tuesday 
afternoon, and slept that night at York, on Wednesday at 
Perth, and on Thursday posted to Balmoral, where I arrived 
between two and three o’clock. Granville, Panmure, and 
Ben Stanley formed the Conncil. Granville told me the 
Queen wished that the day appointed should be a Sunday, 
but Palmerston said it must be on a weekday, and very re- 
luctantly she gave way. What made the whole thing more 
ridiculous was, that she gave a ball (to the gillies and ten- 
ants) the night before this Conncil. The outside of the new 
house at Balmoral, in the Scotch and French style, is pretty 
enough, but the inside has but few rooms, and those very 
small not uncomfortable, and very simply decorated ; the 
place and environs are pretty. In the afternoon I drove 
over to Invercauld with Phipps. On Friday morning 
came on here, by post, by rail, and by mail. Without 
any beauty, this is rather a fine place, and the house very 
comfortable. 

September 28th.—Went to Elgin to see the fine old rnin 
of the Cathedral, which is very grand, and mnst have been 
magnificent. It was built in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, burnt down, and rebuilt in the fourteenth. I see 
they have done all I wanted to have done for General Have- 
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lock. He has got a good service pension, is made Major- 
General and K. C. B. 

Dunrobin Castle, October 2d.—I came here from Gordon 
Castle on Wednesday, by sea from Burghead to the Little 
Ferry, a very tiresome way of travelling, the delays being 
detestable. Have long been most desirous of seeing this 
place, which has quite equalled my expectations, for it isa 
most princely possession, and the Castle exceedingly beauti- 
ful and moreover very comfortable. I start for London to- 
morrow morning with a long journey before me. 

The Indian news of this week as bad and promises as ill 
as well can be, and I expect worse each mail that comes. We 
are justly punished for our ambition and encroaching spirit, 
but it must be owned we struggle gallantly for what we have 
perhaps unjustly acquired. Europe behaves well to us, for 
though we have made ourselves universally odious by our 
insolence and our domination, and our long habit of bullying 
all the world, nobody triumphs over us in the hour of our 
distress, and even Russia, who has no cause to feel anything 
but ill will toward us, evinces her regret and symputhy in 
courteous terms. Whatever the result of this contest may 
be, it will certainly absorb all our efforts and occupy our full 
strength and power, so that we shall not be able to take any 
active or influential part in European affairs for some time 
to come. The rest of the Great Powers will have it in their 
power to settle everything as seems meet to them, without 
troubling themselves about us and our opinions. For the 
present we are reduced to the condition of an insignificant 
Power. It is certain that if this mutiny had taken place 
two years earlier, we could not have engaged at all in the 
Russian War. 

London, October 6th.—I left Dunrobin after breakfast 
on Saturday morning, 3d inst., and arrived in London on 
Monday (yesterday) at 11 a.m. My journey was after this 
wise: We (i.e., Mr. Marshall of the Life Guards, an aide-de- 
camp of Lord Carlisle’s, who travelled from Dunrobin with 
me) got into the mail at Golspie and took our places to In- 
verness. At Tain, the first stage, we walked on, leaving the 
coach to overtake us. After walking three miles, and no 
coach coming, we got alarmed, and, on enquiry of the first 
man we fell in with, found we had come the wrong way, and 
that the mail had gone on. We started on our return to 
Tain, and falling in with a good Samaritan in the shape of 
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a banker in that place, who was driving in the opposite di- 
rection, he took us up in his gig, and drove us back to the 
inn, where we took post, and followed the mail to Inverness, 
where we arrived an hour after it. There we slept, and at 
five minutes before five on Sunday morning we were in the 
mail again, and arrived at Perth at six o’clock, making 117 
miles in thirteen hours. In twenty minutes more we were 
in the mail train, and reached Euston Square safe and sound 
at eleven o’clock, doing the distance between Perth and Lon- 
don in seventeen and a half hours. I have seen a vast deal 
of very beautiful scenery of all sorts, bnt the most beautiful 
of all (and I never saw anything more lovely anywhere) is 
the road from Blair Athol to Dunkeld, which includes the 
pass of Killiecrankie. 

I fell in with Granville and Clarendon at Watford, and 
got into their carriage. Of course my first enquiries were 
about India, when they told me that the general impression 
was not quite so unfavorable as that produced by the first 
telegraphic intelligence. Clarendon said that if it was pos- 
sible for Havelock to maintain himself a short time longer, 
and that reinforcements arrived in time to save the belea- 
guered places, the tide would turm and Delhi would fall; 
but, if he should be erushed, Agra, Lucknow, and other 
threatened places would fall, with renewals of the Cawnpore 
horrors, and in that case the unlimited spread of the mutiny 
would be irrepressible, Madras and Bombay would revolt, all 
the scattered powers would rise up everywhere, and all would 
be lost. We both agreed that the next would probably 
be decisive accounts for weal or for woe. J told Granville 
afterward that I was glad to see they had called out more 
militia, but regretted they had not done more, when he said 
that he was inclined to take the same view, from which it 
was evident to me that there has been difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet as to the extent to whieh the calling out of 
the militia should be carried. Iurged him to press on his 
colleagues a more extensive measure. It is evident that 
public opinion will back them up in gathering together as * 
great a foree as possible in this emergency, regardless of 
expense, and at all events the course of this Government is 
not embarrassed and annoyed as that of another Government 
was three years ago in reference to the Crimean War. As a 
very true article in a very sensible paper set forth, the 
difference between then and now is, that the Government of 
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Palmerston has fair play, while that of Lord Aberdeen nevei 
had it. The Press, and public opinion goaded and inflamed 
by the Press, treated the latter with the most flagrant in- 
justice, while Palmerston and the whole Government, out o! 
regarl for him, are treated with every sort of consideration 
and confidence. 

London, October 19th.—I spent last week at Newmarket ; 
the details of the last Indian news which arrived there put 
people in better spirits, but they were too much occupied 
with the business of the place to think much about India. 
Returned to town on Friday, and went to The Grove yester- 
day ; had some talk with Clarendon, who said Palmerston 
was very off-hand in his views of Indian affairs, and had 
jumped to the conclusion that the Company must be extin- 
guished. At the Cabinet on Friday last he said, ‘They 
need not meet again for some time, but they must begin to 
think of how to deal with India when the revolt was put 
down. Of course everybody must see that the India Com- 
pany must be got rid of, and Vernon Smith would draw 
up a scheme in reference thereto.” This brief announce- 
ment did not meet with any response, and there was no 
disposition to come tosuch rapid and peremptory conclu- 
sions, but it seemed not worth while to raise any discussion 
about it then. 

Clarendon then talked of the Court, and confirmed what 
Thad heard before, going into more detail. He said that 
the manner in which the Queen in her own name, but with 
the assistance of the Prince, exereised her functions, was 
exceedingly good, and well beeame her position and was 
eminently useful. She held each Minister to the discharge 
of his duty and his responsibility to her, and constantly 
desired to be furnished with accurate and detailed informa- 
tion about all important matters, keeping a record of all 
the reports that were made to her, and coustantly recurring 
to them, e.g. she would desire to know what the state of the 
Navy was, and what ships were in readiness for active service, 
and generally the state of each, ordering returns to be sub- 
mitted to her from all the arsenals and dockyards, and again 
weeks or months afterward referring to these returns, and 
desiring to have everything relating to them explained and 
accounted for, and so throughout every department. In 
this practice Clarendon told me he had encouraged her 
strenuously. This is whaé none of her predecessors ever 
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did, and it is in fact the act of Prince Albert, who is to 
all intents and purposes King, only acting entirely in her 
name. All his views and notions are those of a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign, and he fulfils the duties of one, and at the 
same time makes the Crown an entity, and discharges the 
functions which properly belong to the Sovereign. I told 
Clarendon that I had been told the Prince had upon many 
occasions rendered the most important services to the Gov- 
ernment, and had repeatedly prevented their getting into 
scrapes of various sorts. He said it was perfectly true, and 
that he had written some of the ablest papers he had ever 
read. 

Clarendon said he had recently been very much pleased 
with the Duke of Cambridge, who had shown a great deal of 
sense and discretion, and a very accurate knowledge of the 
details of his office, and that he was a much better Com- 
mander-in-Chief than Hardinge. He had been lately sum- 
moned to the Cabinet on many occasions, and had given 
great satisfaction there. Clarendon talked of Vernon Smith, 
of whom he has no elevated opinion, but still thinks him 
not without merit, and that at this moment it would not 
be easy to replace him by some one clearly better fitted. 
He takes pains, is rather clever, and did better in the 
House of Commons than anybody gave him credit for last 
session ; he makes himself well informed upon everything 
about his office, and is never at a loss to answer any 
questions that are put to him, and to answer them satis- 
factorily. 

November 2d.—Gout in my hand has prevented my writ- 
ing anything, and adding some trifling particulars to what I 
have written above. In the meantime has arrived the news 
of the capture of Delhi, but though we have received it now 
a week ago we are still unacquainted with the particulars. 
All the advantages of the electric telegraph are dearly paid 
for by the agonies of suspense which are caused by the long 
intervals between the arrival of general facts and of their 
particular details. It still remains to be seen whether the 
results of this success turn out on the whole to be as advan- 
tageous as it appears to be brilliant. The Press goes on at- 
tacking Canning with great asperity and injustice, and nobody 
here defends him. Though I am not a very intimate or par- 
ticular friend of his, I think him so unfairly and ungener- 
ously treated that I mean to make an effort to get him such 
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redress as the case admits of, and the only thing which oc 
curs to me is that Palmerston, as head of the Government 
should take the opportunity of the Lord Mayor’s dinner t 
vindicate him, and assume the responsibility of his acts. Hi; 
“Clemency” proclamation, as it is stupidly and falsely called 
was, I believe, not only proper and expedient, but necessary 
and I expect he will be able to vindicate himself completel 
from all the charges which the newspapers have broughi 
against him, but in the meantime they will have done hin 
all the mischief they can. Among other things Clarendor 
told me at The Grove, he said, in reference to Canning’s wai 
against the press, that the license of the Indian press was 
intolerable, not of the native press only, but the English ir 
Bengal. Certain papers are conducted there by low, dis. 
alfected people, who publish the most gross, false, and malig. 
nant attacks on the Government, which are translated intc 
the native languages, and read extensively in the native regi- 
ments, and among the natives generally, and that to put 
down this pest was an absolute necessity. 

November 4th.—I have been speaking to Granville about 
Canning, and urged him to move Palmerston to stand forth 
in his defence at the Lord Mayor’s dinner on the 9th. This 
morning he received a very strong and pressing letter from 
Clanricarde, in the same sense in which I had been urging 
him, and a very good letter, and this he is going to send to 
Palmerston. Clanricarde is struck, as I am, with the fact 
that nobody and no newspaper has eaid a word in Canning’s 
favor, and he sees as I have done all the damage which has 
already been done to him by the long and uncontradicted 
course of abuse and reproach with which the press has 
teemed. 

Hatchford, November 8th.—Granville made a speech in 
defence of Canning, at a dinner given at the Mansion House 
to the Duke of Cambridge. He writes me word it was 
‘rather uphill work,” and I was told it was not very well 
received, but nevertheless it produced an effect, and it acted 
as a check upon the “Times,” which without retracting 
(which it never does) has considerably mitigated its violence. 
It was the first word that has been said for Canning in pub. 
lic, and it has evidently been of great use to him. : 

The most interesting event during the last few days i: 
the failure of the attempted launch of the big ship (now callec 
“‘ Leviathan”), and it is nota little remarkable that all the 
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great experiments recently made have proved failures. Be- 
sides this one of the ship, there was a few weeks ago the 
cracking of the bell (Big Ben) for the Houses of Parliament, 
and not long before that the failure of the submarine tele- 
graph in the attempt to lay it down in the sea. ‘The bell 
will probably be replaced without much difficulty, but it is 
at present doubtful whether it will be found possible to lannch 
the ship at all, and whether the telegraphic cable can ever 
be completed. 

November 10th.—Palmerston pronounced a glowing eu- 
logium on Canning last night at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
which will infallibly stop the current of abuse against him. 
Tt has already turned the ‘‘Times.” He seems to have been 
induced to do this by the great pressure brought to bear on 
him, for otherwise he had no desire to stand forth and oppose 
public opinion and the press; but Clarendon, Lansdowne, 
and others all urged him strenuously to support Canning, 
and he did it haudsomely enough. His speech in other re- 
spects was an injudicious one, full of jactance and bow-wow, 
but well enough calculated to draw cheers from a miscel- 
laneous audience. 

November 11th.—I was told yesterday that Palmerston’s 
swaggering speech would produce a bad effect in France, and 
those whom I have spoken to agree in thinking it very ill- 
timed and in very bad taste. It is the moré objectionable 
because he might have said something very different that 
would have been very becoming and true. He might have 
observed upon the remarkable good taste and forbearance 
which had been so conspicuous in all foreign nations toward 
us, even those who may be supposed to be least friendly to 
us, or those whom we have most outraged by our violent and 
insulting language or conduct. It is at once creditable 
to other countries and honorable to us that no disposition 
has beer. shown in any quarter to act differently toward us, 
or to avail themselves of what they may suppose to be our 
weakness and difficulty ; hut, on the contrary, the same con- 
sideration and deference has been shown to us as if there 
had been no Indian outbreak to absorb our resources. Our 
position in Europe is not only as high as ever, but no one 
shows any disposition to degrade or diminish it; and while 
this is a gratifying homage to us and a flattering recognition 
ot our power, it is, or at least ought to be, calculated to 
inspire us with amicable sentiments, and to be an inducement 

17 
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to us to depart from the insolent and offensive tone whi 
has so long prevailed here, and which has made Engla 
universally an object of aversion. It was of course impc 
sible that some expressions should not be given here a 
there and now and then to such feelings, but on the whc 
we have no reason to complain, but much the contrary; n 
even in Russia, whose power and pride we have so deep 
wounded, and whom we have so outraged hy every topic ai 
expression of insult and injury which the bitterest hatr 
could suggest, has there been anything like asperity, or a 
rejoicing over our misfortunes. 

Frognal, November 14th—The news of the capture 
Delhi and the relief of Lucknow excited a transport of delig: 
and trinmph, and everybody jumped to the conclusion th 
the Indian contest was virtnally at an end. Granville to 
me he thought there would be no more fighting, and th 
the work was done. I was not so sangnine, and though 
thought the result of the contest was now secure, I thong! 
we should still have a great deal on our hands and muc 
more fighting to hear of before the curtain could drop. Bi 
I was not prepared to hear the dismal news which arrive 
to-day, and which has so cruelly damped the public joy an 
exultation. It appears that Havelock is in great danger an 
the long suffering garrison of Lucknow not yet out of the: 
peril, for the victory of Havelock had not been complete, th 
natives were gathering round the small British force in va: 
numbers, and unless considerable reinforcements could t 
speedily brought up, the condition of the British, bot 
military and civilians, of men, women, and children, woul 
soon again be one of excessive danger. 

The Grove, November 15th.—I talked with Clarendon abot 
the Government letter to the Bank’ and the state of financii 
affairs. It is evident that Clarendon knows very little abo. 
these questions, and takes very little part in them, but I 

1 [On the 12th of November a letter was addressed to the Governors of tl 
Bank of England by Lord Palmerston and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, t: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, empowering the Bank to exeeed the limits pr 
seribed by the Bank Aet of 1844 (if necessary) to meet the demands for diseou 
and advatices on approved seenrity. This measure was rendered necessary | 
the extensive failures whieh had recently taken place, and the severe pressu 
on the money market. On the 4th Novemher diseount had advaneed to 9 p 
cent. The Issue Department made over to the Banking Department two mi. 
jons in exeess of the statutahle amount, of which ahout one million was a 
vanced to the public. On the 1st Deeemher the whole amount was repai 


Parliament was summoned to pass a Bill of Indemnity, and publie confiden 
was restored. | 
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told me one curions fact. A letter which appcared about a 
week ago, addressed by the Emperor of the French to his 
Finance Minister, made a great sensation here. In it the 
Emperor deprecated all empirical measures for the purpose 
of meeting the prevailing difficulties, financial and commer- 
cial, at Paris. About a week before this Clarendon received 
a letter from Cowley, who said that he had been conversing 
with the Emperor and with Walewski on these matters, and 
Walewski had begged him (by the desire of the Emperor) to 
write to Clarendon and request the advice of the English 
Government as to the course he should adopt. Clarendon 
said that George Lewis was out of town, but as there could 
be no delay, he sent his private secretary to the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank, and requested their ad- 
vice and opinion. They said it was so important they would 
go down to the Foreign Office, which they did, when they 
told Clarendon that their advice was that the Emperor 
should insist on the Bank of France following as nearly as 
possible the example of the Bank of England, to keep their 
rates of discount high, and to avoid all rash experiments of 
any kind. He wrote to Cowley accordingly, who communi- 
cated the answer, and judging from the dates it would ap- 
pear that the Emperor’s letter was the consequence of the 
advice so tendered. But Clarendon seemed to think that 
the appearance of the Government letter was rather awk- 
ward, and would appear to the French Government very in- 
consistent with our communication to them. However, it 
will probably be easy to afford satisfactory explanations on 
this head. The measure itself here has apparently had the 
désired success, and they hope the panic and distress will 
gradually subside, without any more mischief happening. 
Lewis thinks that the best mode of dealing with Peel’s Act 
will be to retain it, but to give a power to the Queen in 
Council to relax it in the same manner as has been now twice 
done by the interposition of Government, whenever an urgent 
necessity should arise, and I suppose this is the course that 
will be adopted, though not without a great deal of discus- 
sion and diversity of opinion. I have hitherto said nothing 
about the very curious and important state of affairs in 
America and in this country, becanse I am too ignorant of 
financial questious to talk about them, and I have not been 
apprised of any facts beyond what all the world knows that 
it was worth while to record, but this anecdote of the French 
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Government and our own appears sufficiently curious to have 
a place in this book. 

November 1%th.—A council was held yesterday at Wind- 
sor to summon Parliament, where I found the ministers 
much dejected at the news from India. There was a letter 
from Colin Campbell, expressing great alarm at the position 
of Outram and Havelock, whom he thought to be in a great 
scrape, though without any fault of theirs, and there was 
also a report from Sir John Lawrence that affairs were in a 
ticklish state in the Punjanb, and expressing a great anxiety 
for reinforcements, which he had very little prospect of 
getting ; in short the apparently bright sky in which we 
were rejoicing only a few days ago seems to be obscured by 
black elonds, and the great resnlt to be as uncertain as ever. 

I met Clarendon at dinner this evening, when he told me 
that affairs were in a bad state in the City, and that Lewis 
had received very unsatisfactory accounts, so that it is not 
clear that the Government letter is producing the good which 
at first seemed to be following from it. There isa good deal 
of uneasiness in the financial and commercial world and no 
confidence. The very prudence of the trading community 
in arresting the course of production is becoming a source 
of distress, for already vast numbers of people are out of 
employment, or working short time with reduced wages. 
The prices of everything are falling, consumption will be 
diminished, and the revenue must be diminished likewise, 
while onr expenses cannot bunt be increased by the war. 
A general cry is getting np for making India pay for the 
expense of this Indian war, which, even supposing it to be 
just and reasonable, will make the ultimate settlement of the 
Indian question more difficult, and a measure little calcu- 
lated to reconcile the native population to our rule. Then, 
as if we had not embarrassments enough on our hands, 
America is going to add to them, for President Buchanan, 
who hates England with a mortal antipathy, threatens to 
repudiate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, upon the pretence that 
we have not abided by its conditions, and if he proposes to 
the Senate to declare it null and void, the Senate will do so 
at his bidding. This would bea flagrant violation of good 
faith, and of the obligations by which all civilized nations 
consider themselves bound. If this event happens, it will 
place us in a very perplexing dilemma, especially after 
Palmerston’s absurd bravado and confident boastings of our 
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power, for we are not in a condition to enable us to take a 
high line corresponding with that lofty language, and we shall 
have to eat humble pie and submit to the affront. Hitherto 
all other nations and governments have behaved to us as well 
and as respectfully as we could desire, and far more than we 
deserve ; but if America bullies us in one instance, and we 
are found pocketing the affront, it is by no means improba- 
ble that other governments will begin to take advantage of 
our weakness, and adopt toward us a conduct injurious to 
our interests or a tone galling to our pride.* 

November 25th.—Last week I went to Ampthill from 
Wednesday till Saturday ; on Saturday to The Grove, with 
the Duke of Bedford, the Lewises, Charles Villiers, and Ben 
Stanley. The Duke of Bedford told me he was very uneasy 
about his brother John, who seemed in an irritable frame of 
mind, and disposed to wage war against the Government 
when Parliament meets.? He told Sir George Grey the other 
day that they would not find him friendly. Clarendon told 
me of a conversation he had recently had with the Queen 
& propos of Palmerston’s health, concerning which Her Maj- 
esty was very uneasy, and what could be done in the not im- 
possible contingency of his breaking down. It is a curious 
change from what we saw a few years ago, that she is 
become almost affectionately anxious ahout the health of 
Palmerston, whose death might then have been an event to 
be hailed with satisfaction. Clarendon said she might well 
be solicitous about it, for if anything happened to Palmer- 
ston she would be placed in the greatest difficulty. She said 
that in such a case she should look to him, and expect him 
to replace Palmerston, on which Clarendon said he was glad 
she had broached the subject, as it gave him an opportunity 
of saying what he was very anxious to impress upon her 
mind, and that was the absolute impossibility of his under- 
taking such an office, against which he enumerated various 
objections. He told her that Derby could not form a 
Government, and if she had the misfortune to lose Palmer- 


2 [These apprehensions were unfounded. Mr. Buehanan did not seck to 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with reference to the eventual construction 
of a passage through the Isthmus of Central America, and the neutral character 
of that andere, which is now said to be in progress by the Canal of Panama, 
has remained unchanged to the present time.] 

2 [Lord John Russell had taken office in Lord Palmerston’s first Administra- 
tion as Colonial Seerctary, but he resigned on June 13, 1855, and remained out 
of office. ] 
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ston, nothing remained for her to do but to send for John 
Russell and put him at the head of the Government. She 
expressed her great repugnance to this, and especially to 
make him Prime Minister. Clarendon then entreated her 
to conquer her repugnance, and to be persuaded that it 
would never do to offer him anything else, which he neither 
would nor could accept; that the necessity was to have a 
man who could lead the Honse of Commons, and there was 
no othcr but him ; that Lord John had consented to take a 
snbordinate office under Lord Aberdeen, who was his senior 
in age, and occupied a high position, but he would never 
consent to take office under him (Clarendon), and the pro- 
posal he would consider as an insult. For every reason, 
therefore, he urged her, if driven to apply to him at all, to 
do it handsomely, to place the whole thing in his hands, and 
to give him her full confidence and support. He appears to 
have convinced her that this is the proper course, and he 
gave me to understand that if Lord John acts with prudence 
and moderation all the present Government would accept him 
for their head, and Clarendon is so anxious that this should 
be the turn affairs should take, that he urged me to talk to the 
Duke of Bedford about it, and to get him to exert all his in- 
fluence with Lord John to eonduct himself in sueh a man- 
ner as shall conduce to his restoration to offiee at a future 
time. J had only time to exchange a few words with the 
Duke before we parted the next morning, and we agreed that 
I should write him a letter on the subject which he may 
show to Lord John if he sees fit todo so. I went to Wrotham 
on Monday, and yesterday penued an epistle to be shown to 
Lord John, in which IJ set forth his position, and dilated on 
the great importance to himself and to the country of his 
conducting himself with patience and forbearance, and of 
his abstaining from any such vexatious opposition to the 
Government as might render his future union with them im- 
possible. It remains to be seen whether my remonstrance 
(which I tried to conch in terms that would not be disagree- 
able to Lord John) will produce any effect.? 


1 [These speculations are eurious, but happily the apprehensions eaused by 
the supposed state of Lord Palmerston’s health were unfounded, for with the 
short interval of the second Derby Government in 1858 and 1859, he continued 
to hold oftiee and to discharge the dutics of Prime Minister with his accustomed 
vigor and success until his death in Oetober, 1865, when he was succeeded by 
Lord Russell. At this particular moment (1857) the latent danger of the Gov- 
ernment lay, not in the failing health of Lord Palmerston, but in an unforseen 
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Hitchinbrook, November 28th.—I came here to-day from 
Riddlesworth, where I have now been for the first time for 
twenty years. I received there two letters from the Duke of 
Bedford, the first telling me he should show, and the second 
that he had shown, my letter to Lord John. He received it 
graciously, saying he agreed with almost all I said, bnt that 
it was easier to give than it was to take such advice, and 
that he had been blamed by certain persons for not having 
given more opposition to the Government last year on some 
questions than he had done, especially to the Persian War ; 
but I rather infer on the whole that my letter made some 
impression on him, though it remains to he seen how much. 

The last news from India is as good as could be expected, 
and the current there has evidently turned. I met Martin 
Smith (Indian Director) at Riddlesworth, and had much 
talk with him about Indian affairs. It is clear that the Com- 
pany do not mean to submit to be summarily extinguished 
without a struggle. He told me that with regard to the 
great subject, the sending out troops by sailing vessels in- 
stead of by steamers, which is made matter of bitter reproach 
against the Directors, the fault lay entirely with the Govern- 
ment. The Directors wanted to send 10,000 men across 
Egypt, and the Government would not do it. They pro- 
posed it formally to the Board of Control, who referred it to 
the Foreign Office, and Clarendon said it could not be done 
on account of certain political considerations which rendered 
it inexpedient, so that if the Directors could have had their 
own way the thing would have been done. There may have 
been good grounds for the refusal of the Government, but in 
this instance the double Government was productive only of 
a sacrifice of Indian to Imperial interests, and it will not be 
easy to draw from this transaction any argument in favor of 
abolishing the East India Company and the Leadenhall 
Street Administration. 

London, December 2d.—Yesterday morning Lord Sydney 
reccived a letter from Lady Canning, who said that although 
undoubtedly many horrible things had happened in India, 
the exaggeration of them had been very great, and that she 
had read for the first time in the English newspapers stories 
of atrocities of which she had never heard at Calcutta, and 


occurrence which caused the unexpected defeat of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
eae iar months of this date, and the accession of Lord Derby and his friends 
to office. 
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that statements made in India had turned out to be pure in- 
ventions and falsehoods. Yet our papers publish everything 
that is sent to them without caring whether it may be true 
or false, and the credulous public swallow it all without the 
slightest hesitation and donbt. Shaftesbury too, who is a 
prodigious authority with the public, and who has all the 
religious and pseudo-religions people at his back, does his 
ntmost to make the case out to be as bad as possible and to 
excite the rage and indignation of the masses to the highest 
pitch. He is not satistied with the revolting details with 
which the Press has been teeming, but complains that more 
of them have not been detailed and described, and that the 
particulars of mutilation and violation have not been more 
copiously and cireumstantially given to the world. I have 
never been able to comprehend what his motives are for talk- 
ing in this strange and extravagant strain, but it is no doubt 
something connected with the grand plan of Christianizing 
India, in the furtherance of which the High Church and the 
Low Church appear to be bidding against each other; and 
as their united force will in all probability be irresistible, so 
they will succeed in making any Government in India im- 
possible. 

B showed me the Draft of the Queen’s Speech this 
evening after dinner. Cobbett i his Grammar produces 
examples of bad English taken from Kings’ Speeches, which 
he says might be expected to be the best written, but gener- 
ally are the worst written documents in the world. It would 
be difficult to produce a ee Speech more deplorably 
composed than this one. ong sentences, full of confusion, 
and of which the meaning is not always clear, and some 
faults of grammar for which a schoolboy would be whipped. 
was so struck by one I pointed out that he said he 
would beg Palmerston to alter it. If this Speech escapes 
severe criticism and ridicule I shall be much surprised, as I 
am already that George Lewis, who has so lately been a liter- 
ary critic, and is a correct writer himself, should have al- 
lowed it to pass in its present shape, and indeed the sentence 
he himself put in about his own business is as bad as any 
other part of it. 

I have no idea what they mean to propose about the Bank 
Charter Act, but if it be what Lewis told me some time ago, 
to give the Queen the power of suspending the Act by Order 
in Council, I much doubt if they will carry such a proposal, 
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and it appears to me on reflection thoroughly unconstitu- 
tional, and as such I expect it will be vehemently attacked 
by all the opponents and the quasi-opponents of Government, 
and indeed by all except those who are prepared to follow 
Palmerston with blind submission, and to vote for anything 
rather than allow him to be put iu jeopardy. John Russell, 
for instance, would hardly be able to resist the temptation of 
falling foul of such a proposal, though he would approve of 
their having followed a precedent which he had himself set 
in a case somewhat similar, though in some respects less 
urgent. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Opening of the Session—Trevailing Distress—Lord John reconciled—Ministerial Specula- 
tions—Contemplated Transfer of India te the Crawn—Military Position in India—Con- 
versation with Mr. Disraeli— Bill for the Dissolution of the East India Company—Diffi- 
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agement of the Affair—Ministera determined to resign. 


London, December 4th, 1857.—Parliament opened yester- 
day, very quietly, and at present a quiet session seems prob- 
able, but such appearances are often fallacious. ‘The most 
alarming consideration is the probability of a very hard and 
hungry winter for the working classes, vast numbers of people 
being already out of employment. I met Sir James Shuttle- 
worth yesterday, who knows a great deal about Lancashire, 
where he lives, and he told me that though the distress 
was considerable and threatening to increase, the conduct 
of the people was admirable. There was no disaffection or 
bad feeling toward the upper classes and employers ; they 
semed to have greatly improved in good sense and reflection, 
and were satisfied of the sympathy felt for them, and the 
disposition entertained by the rich to do all in their power 
to alleviate the distress of the poor. And he stated (what 
seemed to me a curious fact) that they preferred that the 
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time of working should be shortened, or even mills closed, 
rather than a general reduction in the rate of wages. This 
moral condition of the laboring classes is a most satisfactory 
sign of the times. 

The Duke of Bedford has just been here, and tells me 
Lord John is in a better frame of mind, and has already done 
two sensible things. He has given notice to some of his 
supporters that he will have nothing to do with the organi- 
sation of any party, and he has responded to an invitation of 
Vernon Smith’s by a promise to impart to him his opinion 
and advice upon Indian affairs, and the best mode of pro- 
viding for the future government of that country. 

December 6th.—John Russell has begun well in the House 
of Commons and s? ste omnia he will put himself in a good 
position, but it is impossible to rely upon him. At present 
his disposition to the Government appears friendly. I had 
a conversation about him and his future relations with 
the Government last night with B——. I infer from what 
dropped from him that he thinks the probability of Palm- 
erston’s breaking down is not a remote and unlikely one. I 
do not think he considers him broken in health, but that he 
thinks the strength of his intellect is impaired, and that he 
begins to show signs of decay to those who have the means of 
observing them. He particularly noticed the failure of his 
memory, and he said, what I have no doubt is true, that he 
will never be himself conscious, still less acknowledge, that 
his faeulties are less vigorous and active than they were. 
What the nature and amount of the decay in him is I know 
not, and they will not say, but from the uneasy feeling, and 
these speculations as to future contingencies among his col- 
leagues, I am sure they are prepared for something. B—— 
said if the-ease occurred there were only two men who could 
be Minister, Derby or Clarendon, and he fancies that John 
Russell might be induced to take office under Clarendon, and 
he does not believe that Clarendon really means what he says 
when he expresses his extreme reluetance to take the post, 
or that he would not in reality prefer it even to the Foreign 
Office. He treats his scruples as a sort of nolo episcopari, in 
which I think he is partially, but not entirely, mght. There 
can be no doubt that in the present state of affairs itis much 
to be desired that Palmerston should be able to go on. I 
was amused by a trifling incident, so very Palmerstonian, 
told me the other day. I have already alluded to the bad 
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writing in the Queen’s Speech, and it seems one phrase was 
criticised and altered in the Cabinet, but when he got back 
to his office he altered the alteration, and made it as it was 
before. I am not sure that the alteration was not the one 
suggested by B—— upon the strength of my criticism, and 
that Palmerston declined to alter the passage. 

December %th.—I called on Lord Grey in the morning and 
dined with Lyndhurst in the evening, and had much talk with 
both of them about the pending questions, Reform, India, 
Bank Act. Lord Grey is bringing out a book upon Reform. 
Lyndhurst is decidedly against any strong and subversive 
measure about India, and 1s for improving and not upsetting 
the present system. Public opinion, led by the Press, has 
hitherto leant to the dissolution of the Company and the 
Directorial Government ; but as time advances and the ex- 
treme difficulty of concocting another system becomes appar- 
ent, people begin to dread the idea of destroying an ancient 
system without any certainty of a better one replacing it, 
and I think there is a general feeling of alarm at the notion 
of the Indian Empire being placed under the direction of 
such a man as Vernon Smith; more, indeed, than is quite 
just and called for, as his talents, though of a second-rate 
calibre, are not so low as is supposed, and he is not the 
cipher in his office he is thought to be, but is well enough 
acquainted with all its details, and always able to explain 
everything to the Cabinet clearly and correctly. But these 
merits, which are those of a diligent clerk, are far from 
being sufficient to qualify him for having the direction of an 
office which circumstances have rendered by far the most 
important and difficult in the whole Government. Till re- 
cently the Board of Control has been looked upon as a very 
subordinate department, and one of mere routine, which 
anybody might fill. I remember when John Russell offered 
it to Graham some years ago, he treated the proposal as an 
insult. 

December 8th.—l went to the Honse of Lords last night 
and heard for the first time Ellenborongh speak—an admi- 
rable style of speaking. It was a good night for Canning. 
The ‘“‘Times” has turned right round and defends him, 
finding the Government are in earnest in doing so. The 
account of Lucknow just come by telegram is very alarm- 
ing, and keeps one in a state of nervous excitement, difficult 
to describe. 
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London, December 17th.—Though the last advices from 
India were satisfactory as far as they went, it is generally 
understood that the next mail must bring the account of a 
bloody battle at or near Lucknow, in which, though no one 
doubts that the British will be victorious, it is certain that 
there will be great loss of life. Sanguine people and the 
Press with hardly any exception, imagine that this antici- 
pated victory will terminate the contest and leave only some 
straggling conflicts to go on for a short time longer, ending 
by a speedy suppression of the rebellion. In this expectation 
I do not share, but, on the contrary, believe it will be a pro- 
tracted affair, not indeed doubtful in its ultimate result, but 
which will cost us much time and money and many men, for 
all who know anything of the matter tell us that the wear 
and tear in India is enormons, and that a continual stream 
of reinforcements must be poured into the country to keep 
the army in a state of efficiency. Captain Lowe, lately aide- 
de-camp to poor George Anson, and who was in the storm 
of Delhi, an intelligent officer, confirms all these notions, 
and he says that nothing can be more inexpedient than the 
scheme propounded here with great confidence, of forming 
the native force, on which we are hereafter to rely, of Sikhs 
instead of Hindoos. He says that inasmuch as they are very 
brave and excellent soldiers, it would only be to place onr- 
selves in a state of far greater danger and uncertainty, for 
though the Sikhs have proved very faithful to us, and ren- 
dered excellent service, it is impossible to predict how long 
this humor may last, and whether circumstances may not 
arise to induce them to throw off our yoke and assert their 
own independence. It is marvellous and providential that 
on this occasion the Sikhs were disposed to side with us in- 
stead of against us, for if they had taken the latter course, it 
would have been all up and nothing could have saved us. 
A propos of this consideration he told me a curious anecdote. 
A Sikh was talking to a British officer in a very friendly way, 
and he said, ‘‘ Don’t you think it very strange that we, who 
were so recently fighting against you, should be now fighting 
with you? And should you be very much surprised if a 
year or two hence you should see us fighting against you 
again ?” 

Disraeli called on me a day or two ago, when we had a 
political chat. He talked with much contempt of the present 
Government, except of George Lewis, of whom he spoke in 
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the highest terms. He said Palmerston’s popularity was of 
a negative character, and, rather more from the unpopularity 
of every other public man than from any peculiar attach- 
ment to him ; he talked bitterly of Derby’s having declined 
to take the Goverument in 1855, which he seemed to con- 
sider as an “irreparable blow to his party. He is evidently 
not without hopes that the Government may find themselves 
in some inextricable difficulty about their Reform Bill, and 
thinks they will be incapable of concocting an India Bill 
which will go down with the country. He does not appear 
to have made up his mind what course to take on the Indian 
question, and it is evident that at present the Tory party 
have decided on nothing. The Cabinet has committed the 
scheme of Reform to a select number of its members, as was 
done in 1830, but what they are doing about India I do not 
know. There is certainly a difference of opinion amongst 
them, as there no doubt is about Reform, but as little doubt 
that they are all agreed upon not letting their conflicting 
opinions break up the Government. 

December 21st.—I called on George Lewis the day before 
yesterday and had a long talk with him. He told me that 
Palmerston had given notice to the Chairs that the Govern- 
ment had come to the resolution of bringing in a Bill to put 
an end to their dominion, and that the plan was to have an 
Indian Secretary of State with a Council, and the Council to 
have the distribution of the patronage. I was surprised to 
hear bim say that he saw no difficulty in the settlement of 
the Indian question, either in passing it through Parliament 
or in producing a good measure which would work better 
than the present system, and he said be wished the other 
great question they had upon their hands, that of Reform, 
was as easy, but that the more they went into it, the more 
difficult it appeared. I need not enter into the details 
which we discussed, as the Bill is not yet settled, and in a 
few weeks more it will come forth. He said that the great 
misfortune was their having thrown out Locke King’s motion 
this year, for if they had done what they had originally 
intended with regard to it, they should in all probability 
have laid the question at rest for ten years longer at least, 
and he then told me a curious anecdote on this matter, 
giving an example of strange levity and incapacity on the part 
of the Government. When Locke King brought forward 
his motion, it was considered in the Cabinet, and they came 
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to a unanimous resolution to let his bill be read a second 
time, but to oppose the amount of his franchise in Committee 
and raise it from 102. to 20/., which they had no doubt they 
should carry. On the very night vz which the question was 
to be moved Lewis went down to the House of Commons 
with this understanding, never dreaming that any alteration 
was contemplated, when George Grey said to him, “* You 
know Palmerston is going to oppose Locke King’s motion ” 
(for leave to bring in his Bill). Lewis expressed his sur- 
prise, and asked what had happened to set aside the unani- 
mous agreement come to in the Cabinet. Grey said there 
had heen a dinner at Charles Wood’s, at which certain 
Ministers were present (whom he named, but I forget if 
Palmerston was one), when the question had been discussed, 
and the result had been to make a change in their opinions, 
and Palmerston had agreed that Locke King should be 
opposed in limine. This Lewis told me he regarded as a 
fatal error, to which they owed the dilemma in which they 
found themselves placed. But what struck me most was the 
mode of doing business of such importance, and that there 
shonld not be found a single individual to protest against 
it, and to resign his office rather than to submit to be so 
dragged through the mire; but the present doctrine seems 
to be that Palmerston’s Government must be held together at 
any price, and this is the more curions when it is obvious to 
me that his colleagues, while conscious of the difficulty of 
doing without him, have an exceedingly mean opinion of his 
intrinsic value. I told Lewis all that Disraeli had said to 
me about him as well as about Palmerston, when he ex- 
pressed his surprise at the manner in which Disraeli had 
spoken of him, for which he was not at all prepared, but said 
he estimated Palmerston at his real worth. He told me of 
Harrowhy’s resignation on account of his health, and that 
his place had heen offered to Clanricarde, and wanted to 
know if I thought Clanricarde would be objected to.’ We 
talked of the stories which John Russell had heard of, about 
our being ou had terms with France, and the Emperor 
Napoleon out of humor with us, and of Palmerston’s medi- 
tating hostile designs against Russia, all of which he said 
were pure fabrications, as we were on the best terms with 


1 [The Earl of Harrowby held the office of Lord Privy Seal. He was suc- 
Sie by the Marquis of Clanricarde, which proved a very unpopular appoint- 
ment. 
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France, and Palmerston entertained no hostile designs against 
Russia or any other Power. We both agreed that our hands 
were too full to think of any fresh quarrels or aggressions, 
and I found him of the same opinion as myself about our 
arbitrary and dictatorial system, aud of the mischief it had 
done, and as much with reference to the slave trade as any 
other question. 

1 told him of the slave case just decided in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and of the sum of money it 
would cost our Government, to say nothing of the mortifica- 
tion. He said no douht Palmerston would proclaim it to be 
a wrong decision, and would defend the Foreign Office and 
all the agents who had been concerned in the outrage.' 

Haichford, December 26th. —Christmas Day, usually com- 
ing in frost and snow, was yesterday like a fine day in May, 
the glorious weather being in unison with the general glad- 
ness at the good news from India and the tidings that Luck- 
now, with its wounded and its long suffering band of women 
and children, bad been relieved at last, and for good and all. 
This news arrived on Christmas Eve, to make the day itself 
as merry as it is proverbially said to be. 

Brougham has taken Normanby’s book, “‘ A Year of Revo- 
lution,” under his protection, for what reason nobody can 
divine. He wrote to Mrs. Austin, begging she would exert 
her influence with her nephew Reeve to get it noticed favora- 
bly in the “ Edinburgh Review,” that it was a good book, had 
the merit of being true, and that it was much approved by 
Louis Napoleon, who had encouraged its being translated. | 
had imagined Brougham was improved, but it is evident from 
his conduct on this occasion that he is the same man he ever 
was. The book contains page after page of matter the most 
offensive to Guizot and to Louis Philippe and his family, 
with which everybody is revolted, and its malice is not 
redeemed by literary merit or attractiveness in any shape. 


1 [This refers to the case of the ‘‘ Newport,” a vessel which had heen eon- 
demned by the Viee-Admiralty Court at St. Helena for alleged trading in slaves, 
together with penalties to the amount of 18,0002. on the cant and owners of 
the cargo. The Lords ot the Judicial Committee reversed this sentence with 
costs and damages, and declared that the owners of the ship must look to thé 
Government for their indemnity. They added that ‘merchants who, having 
engaged only in a lawful adventure, have heen subjected to an unjust and illegal 
sentenee, are entitled to he indemnified against its consequenees, and against 
the costs which they have incurred in obtaiuing its reversal, in relieving them- 
selves from the heavy pecuniary loss which it inflicted, and from the deep stain 
whieh it cast upon their characters, and that the national honor must he vindi- 
cated at the national expense.’’] 
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That Brougham should take up such a production is as 
unaccountable as it is indecent, for he affected to be ex- 
ceedingly attached to the Orleans royalties, to be on very 
intimate terms with the King, and he treated Guizot with a 
familiarity quite at variance with good taste and propriety, 
and which had excited the astonishment, with no small 
disgust, of Guizot himself. It might have been expected that 
he would have resented such a production as Normanby’s, 
instead of patronizing it. He told Mrs, Austin he could not 
himself speak to Reeve about it, since he had made the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” the vehicle of a personal attack npon 
himself. What he allnded to was, that when Lord Cock- 
burn’s life was published an article (anonymous of course) 
appeared in the ‘‘ Law Magazine” in which Lord Cockburn 
was very ill-used, and another in reply to this, and in vindi- 
cation of Lord Cockburn, but without a word against Brough- 
am, appeared in the “Edinburgh.” This was what he called 
a personal attack upon himself. He was the author of the 
paper in the ‘‘ Law Magazine,” but the writer in the “ Edin- 
burgh” had no right to assume this, or to know anything 
about it, though as a matter of fact he did know, or at least 
had good reason to suspect, that it was penned by Brougham. 
It had already been settled that the ‘‘ Edinburgh Keview ” 
should take no notice whatever of ‘‘The Year of Revolu- 
tion,” and Mrs. Austin having sent Brougham’s letter to 
Reeve, Reeve answered it himself, utterly denying that he 
had made or intended to make any attack upon him, and 
telling him in plain terms what the general opinion is of 
Normanby’s book. 

Meanwhile Guizot writes to Reeve that the book is full of 
lies, and not worth notice; that he will take none of what 
concerns himself alone, but cannot leave uncontradicted 
such parts of it as relate to the King, and give utterly false 
statements of the relations between the King and himself. 
He then refers to various passages which he says are all false, 
and desires Reeve to show his letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
Granville, and me, and to anybody else he thinks fit. All 
this will contribute to bring Normanby into a very unpleas- 
ant dilemma about this ill-advised book, and it must be said 
that it is all Clarendon’s fault for his weakness and good 
nature in ahstaining from renewing his prohibition, and when 
Normanby was here giving a sort of tacit consent to its ap- 
pearance, although that was accompanied with a strong ex- 
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pression of opinion that it ought to be suppressed. And 
now a report has got about that before the book came out 
Clarendon read and approved of it, which I requested Mrs. 
Austin to deny in the most peremptory manner, for it was 
to her that this assertion had been made.’ 

December 29th.—The long-pending dispute about the 
Crown jewels claimed by the King of Hanover was settled 
the other day. The history of it is this. The late King of 
Hanover on the death of William IV. claimed these jewels 
upon the ground that they were partly belonging to the 
Crown of Hanover and partly had been bequeathed to him 
by Queen Charlotte. Our Government, on behalf of the 
Queen, naturally resisted the claim. After a good deal of 
wrangling they were at last prevailed on to name a com- 
mission to investigate the question, and Lord Lyndhurst, 
Lord Langdale, and Chief Justice Tindal were appointed 
accordingly. After a considerable delay and a troublesome 
inquiry, they arrived at a conclusion, but when they were 
just about to give their award Chief Justice Tindal died. 
Giyndhurst and Langdale were divided in opinion, so no 
award could be given. The Chancellor, Lord Cottenham, 
refused to renew the Commission, and the matter has stood 
over ever since. In the present year, however, the Govern- 
ment thought the matter ought to be decided one way or 
another, and they issued a fresh Commission, consisting of 
Lord Wensleydale, Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, and Sir 
Lawrence Peel (ex-Indian judge), and they have given 
judgment unanimously in favor of the King of Hanover, 
1. e., with regard to the bulk of the jewels, some few seem 
to have been allotted to the Queen. Lord Wensleydale 
came into my room at the Council Office just after they had 
finished their award, and told me aboutit. J asked him if 
they had decided it on evidence or only by a sort of rough 
estimate, but he said they had ample evidence, and they 
were all quite satisfied upon the point. Last night I asked 


i [Lord Normanby bad written this narrative of the events of 1847 to 1848 
while he was Ambassador in Paris, and be proposed to publish it at an earlier 
period when he was still in office. But upon this coming to the knowledge of 
the Foreign Office, Lord Clarendon (without having read the work) intimated 
to Lord Normanby that he could not allow a diplomatic servant of the Crown 
of the first rank to pnblish a polemical narrative of transactions in which he had 
been engaged, at any rate while he held office. The book therefore was sup- 
pressed for some years. But when Lord Normanby had quitted office, he felt 
at liberty to disregard Lord Clarendon’s injunction, and the book was published, 
to the great detriment of bis own reputation.] 
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Lord Lyndhurst about his share in the question, when he 
told me their difficulty had been to make out whether the 
jewels which Queen Charlotte had disposed of by her will 
had really been hers to leave, or whether she had only had 
the use of them, but that this had been decided by the dis- 
covery of George III.’s will, in which he expressly left them 
to her. Tindal entirely agreed with Lyndhurst, and if he 
had lived a little longer, judgment would have been given 
then im favor of Hanover. Lyndhurst said the Court was 
very anxious about it, for Prince Albert had told him the 
pearls were the finest in Europe. The value of them has 
been enormously exaggerated, but is still considerable. Lord 
Lyndhurst said they were worth about £150,000, and Kiel- 
mansegge told me the same thing. 

By the Indian papers just arrived it appears that the 
relief of the Residency of Lucknow and the deliverance of 
all who were confined in it was complete, but there was no 
great battle (which everybody expected), though much severe 
fighting, and Lueknow itself was still untaken. The mu- 
tineers, though always worsted, seem to fight better than 
they were thought capable of doing, and everything tends 
to show that the suppression of the Mutiny is still far from 
being accomplished. 

December 31st.—I met Clarendon last night, who talked 
about the Hanoverian jewel question ; he said the Queen was 
very anxious to know Lord Lyndhurst’s opinion upon the 
award, so last night I went to his house and asked him, tell- 
ing him the reason why. He said he had no doubt the award 
was correct ; that in their case the jewels were divided into 
two categories : first, those which came from George IT. and 
were undoubtedly Hanoverian ; and secondly, those which 
George III. had given Queen Charlotte. They had heard 
connsel on both sides, but neither side chose to produce the 
will of George III., which they never had before them, so 
they were in a difficulty about these latter stones. Tindal 
died the day they were to have met to draw up an award. 
He and Lyndhurst were agreed, Langdale doubted. Lynd- 
hurst said he had no doubt if they had had King George 
III.’s will, which Wensleydale and his colleagues had before 
them, they should all three have agreed, and to the same 
award. 

Clarendon complained of the recent pro-slavery articles 
‘in the “Times,” and told Delane they were calculated to 
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encourage the French in holding to their African operations. 
The French Government had told us that they must have 
labor, but they did not care if it was black or brown, and if 
we would undertake to find coolies for them in the same way 
as Mauritius is supplied, they would give up their scheme. 
Clarendon said this was fair enough, but it did not get rid of 
the difficulty, because it was impossible to get the coolies in 
sufficient numbers, and that our own Colonies, which were 
perishing for want of labor, would complain loudly, and not 
unjustly, if we brought the French into competition with 
them, thus enhancing the difficulty and the cost of supply to 
themselves. The probability then is that the French will go 
on, and that all other nations who have the same wants will 
follow their example, and we shall be reinvolved in endless 
remonstrances and squabbles under very disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

January 1st, 1858.—It is worth noticing that after a year 
of fine weather, of which nobody can recollect the like, this 
first day of the New Year has opened like one of a genial 
spring. This nearly uubroken course of wonderful weather 
for about nine or ten months gives rise to many speculations 
as to its cause, and no doubt there is some physical cause, 
although it has not yet been ascertained. 

January 5th.—To-day the winter seems to have set in in 
earnest. 

January ith.—Not many days ago the ‘‘Times” con- 
cluded an article on the Indian war in these words (it was 
after describing the relief of the Residence at Lucknow by 
Sir Colin Campbell): “thus ends the Indian Mutiny of 
1857;” and to-day we have the news of Wyndham having 
been defeated by the Gwalior Force; of Sir Colin having 
been obliged to quit Lucknow, without having captured tt, 
in order to repair this check (which he seems to have done 
very effectually) and deplorable event ; of the death of Have- 
lock, the hero of this war, who, after escaping unhurt 
through battle after battle, has succumbed to disease, not 
having lived long enough to know all that is said of him and 
all that has been done for him here. It is impossible not to 
fee] the loss of this man as if he belonged to one individ- 
ually, so deep is the interest which his gallantry and his 
brilliant career have excited in every heart. 

Every account we receive only confirms the impression 
that this war will be a long and difficult affair, and if we are 
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able by our military successes to put down all opposition and 
suppress the mutiny thoroughly, we shall have a still more 
difficult task to re-establish order and a quiet and regular 
government in the country, and this difficulty promises to 
be enormously increased by all that is passing here on the 
subject. Shaftesbury is stirring up all the fanaticism of the 
country, and clamoring for what he calls the emanetpation 
of Christianity in India, and even the ‘‘ Times,” once cele- 
brated for its strong sound sense and its fearless independ- 
ence, is afraid to rebuke this nonsense, and endorses it by 
saying ‘‘ we have committed great errors,” but without ex- 
plaining what it means, or giving any exemplification of the 
assertion. The real meaning, however, of the Exeter Hall 
clamor is, that we should commence as soon as we can a 
crusade against the religions of the natives of India, and at- 
tempt to force Christianity upon them. J begin to have 
the most dismal forebodings upon this Indian question. I 
continue indeed to believe that by dint of enormous exer- 
tions, by a vast expenditure of money, and sending out every 
man we can raise and make a soldier of, we shall sooner or 
later conquer the mutineers and suppress the rebellion, but 
I expect we shall lose our Indian Empire. J may possibly 
not live to see the catastrophe, but those who are twenty or 
may be ten years younger than I am in all probability will. 
All our legislation is conducting us to this end. We are 
taking this moment of war and confusion to revolutionize 
our Indian Empire and government, to root up all that the 
natives have been accustomed to regard with veneration, 
and to pronounce sentence of condemnation upon the only 
authority of which they know anything, and which has been 
the object of their fears and hopes, and sometimes of their 
attachment. The Government is about to hurry into this 
measure as if the existing system had been the cause of the 
present rebellion and conflict, and that the one they propose 
to substitute would be so much better and capable of repair- 
ing the mischief which the government of the Company has 
caused by its alleged mismanagement. I have no prejudice 
or partiality for the Company, but I believe any great 
change at this moment to be fraught with danger, and that 
the notion of improving the state of affairs by the abolition 
of what is called the double government is a mere delusion." 


1 [The experience of nearly thirty years has proved that these gloomy fore- 
bodings were unfounded. The Government and the condition of the Indian 
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January 16th.—I went to The Grange on Tuesday and 
returned yesterday morning, when I was met by the news of 
an attempted assassination of the Emperor Napoleon, whose 
escape seems to have been providential. 

It is since I last wrote anything here that we have re- 
ceived the news from India of Wyndham’s defeat at Cawn- 
pore, and of Sir Colin’s subsequent victory, but we are not 
yet informed of the details so as to be able to pass a judg- 
ment on these events, and upon Wyndham’s conduct. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the small defeat in the 
one case is not more prejudicial than the considerable vic- 
tory in the other is advantageous ; and the inference to he 
derived from the whole is to my mind of a gloomy character, 
for I think unless we can manage to pour into India an un- 
ceasing stream of fresh troops for an Indefinite period, we 
shall succumb in the contest by the mere weight of numbers, 
and the question is, whether we shall be able to do this, which 
seems to me exceedingly doubtful. The Government appear 
never to have been sufliciently alive to the danger and the 
difficulties of this warfare, and have contented themselves 
with going on leisurely and lazily, preparing reinforcements 
to be sent out from time to time, but have never thought it 
incumbent on them to make the extraordinary efforts that 
the case imperatively demands. 

When Parliament meets I shall be surprised if there is 
not before long a great storm in both Houses, and if Palm- 
erston means to rest upon his popularity, and to endeavor 
to conjure it by his habitual offhand manner and assurances 
that they have done all they could, expecting that such 
assurances will be accepted as a matter of course, I think 
he will be greatly mistaken. In spite of all that has heen 
said to John Russell, and his not unfriendly disposition 
during the short autumnal session, his patience and prudence 
are evidently well-nigh exhausted, and we may soon expect to 
see him in vehement opposition. He writes to his brother 
that “he is appalled at the part he may be obliged to take 
in the coming session,” and he seems to be under the in- 


Empire have undergone enormous changes in that interval of time, but_upon 
the whele the suppression of the military revolt of 1857 has placed British au- 
thority in India upen a more secure basis, the loyalty of the native princes to 
the Crown has increased, the native population is more enlightened and more 
Pree verens) and the dangers which may still threaten the British Empire in In- 
dia are net those which struck the mind of Mr. Greville in 1858. He himself, 
hewever, soon changed his opinion. See entry of the 12th March, zxfra.} 
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fluence of a fresh feeling of antipathy to Palmerston. It is 
not unlikely that he thinks it not worth his while to wait 
for the chance of Palmerston’s being withdrawn from the 
field, and that he may as well gratify his inclination by 
going into Opposition, and it is likely enough that he fancies 
he has more influence in the House of Commons and the 
country than he really possesses, and may collect a party of 
his own, instead of being grudgingly accepted by the present 
Government as a matter of necessity, rather than one of 
choice. If this is his view, I believe he is egregionsly 
mistaken. Lowe, whom I met at The Grange, and who 
knows something of hoth Parliamentary and public opinion, 
told me that John Russell would find no support in the 
House of Commons where his influence was extinct, and that 
so far from forming a party of his own, he did not believe if 
Palmerston were to die to-morrow, and Lord John take his 
place at the head of the Government, that the Government 
itself would stand. 

Woburn Abbey, January 19¢th.—Yesterday morning we 
were astounded by the receipt of a telegraphic message 
informing Granville that the Duke of Devonshire had been 
found dead in his bed.!’ Nothing could be more sudden and 
uhexpected, and the immediate cause of his death is not 
known. At different periods of my life I have lived in great 
intimacy with him, but he was capricions, so the intervals 
were long and frequent during which we were almost 
strangers to each other. Spoiled by his mother asa boy, 
and becoming Duke of Devonshire with a colossal fortune 
at twenty-one years old, and besides afflicted with incurable 
deafness, his existence was mangué, and he was a disap- 
pointed and unhappy man. His abilities were of a very high 
order, and if he had not been relieved by his position and 
wealth from the necessity of exertion and disqualified by his 
infirmities from taking an active part im public life, he might 
have been a considerable and important as well as a far hap- 
pier man ; but as he had unfortunately no positive tastes or 
active pursuits, no domestic ties to engage his affections, and 
no public duties to occupy his mind, he was reduced to fill 
up the vacunm of his existence by capricious engouements 


1 (yale Spencer, sixth Duke of Devonshire, born May 21, 1790, died Janu- 
ary 17,1858. He was Mr. Greville’s second cousin, the Duchess of Portland, 
mother of Lady Charlotte Greville, having been the daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Devonshire. | 
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and frivolous society. He was very clever and very comical, 
with a keen sense of humor, frequently very droll with his 
intimate friends, and his letters were always very amusing. 
The Duke lived very much like a grand seigneur, hospitable 
and magnificent ; he was very fond of his family, and very 
kind to them, as he was also to those of his friends whom 
he took into favor, many of the poorer of whom will have 
great reason to regret the loss of a benefactor. There was 
for a long time a vague notion that some mystery attached 
to his birth, and that he was not really the son, or at all 
events not the legitimate son, of his reputed father. The idea 
was that Lady Elizabeth Foster (whom the Duke afterward 
married as his second wife) and the Duchesse had been con- 
fined at the same time at Paris, and that the latter having a 
girl and the former a boy, the children had been changed, 
the Duke being the father of both children. I always 
treated the story as a myth, and this opinion has been con- 
firmed by the deposition of the woman who had received 
the child in her arms upon his birth, which was conclusive 
evidence of his legitimacy. It is remarkable that the whole 
of the vast property of the late Duke was in his own power. 
The entail was cut off upon his majority, and his father died 
before the estates were resettled. 

January 20th.—The more I hear from India and about 
Indian affairs, and the more I read and reflect upon the sub- 
ject, the more desponding I become as to our future pros- 
pects there ; first, as to our means of bringing the war to a 
successful issue, and secondly, as to our power to govern the 
country and keep it quiet and contented when the first ob- 
ject has been accomplished. 

January 23d.—On arriving in town yesterday, I received 
a visit from Disraeli, who said he had come to consult me in 
confidence, and to ask my opinion, by which his own course 
would be very much influenced. I was not a little surprised 
at this exordium, but told him I should be glad to hear what 
his object was, and that he was welcome to any opinion he 
wished for from me. He then began arather hazy discourse, 
from which I gathered, or at least thought I gathered, that 
he thinks the present state of affairs very serious, and the 
position of the Government very precarious; that he is 
meditating on the possible chances there may be for him 
and his party in the event of Palmerston’s fall, and knowing 
that some sort of coalition with some other party would be 
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indispensable to form any other Governmeut, an idea had 
crossed his mind that this might be-practicable with some 
of the most moderate of the Whigs, especially with the 
younger ones, such as Granville and Argyll, and he wished 
to know if I thought this would be possible, and whether I 
could be in any way instrumental in promoting it, and if I 
did not think so what my ideas were as to the most advisable 
course in order to avert the threatened Reform, and to give 
the country a better Government than this. This, with a 
great deal of verbiage and mixed with digressions about the 
leading men of the present day, seemed to me to be the sub- 
stance and object of his talk. He professed to speak to me 
of his own sentiments without disguise, and with entire con- 
fidence about everything, but I cannot call to mind that he 
imparted to me anything of the slightest interest or impor- 
tance. It would be difficult and not very interesting to write 
down our somewhat vague and décousu conversation, but I 
told him that I kuew very little of the dispositions of any of 
the men he alluded to, but I did not believe they any of them 
would be parties to any such combination as he looked to, or 
separate from their present colleagues. 

January 25th.—We*are still without any advices from 
India. The petition to Parliament of the East India Com- 
pany, which is very able, and was written by John Mill, has 
produced a considerable effect in the world, and doubts are 
expressed in all quarters whether Government will be able to 
carry their Bill. 

January 26th.—The Princess Royal’s wedding went off 
yesterday with amazing éclat, and it is rather ludicrous to 
contrast the vehement articles with which the Press teemed 
(the “Times” in particular) against the alliance two years 
ago with the popularity of it and the enthusiasm displayed 
now. ‘The whole thing seems to have been very successful. 
At the breakfast after the wedding, to which none but the 
Royalties were invited, the French Princes were present, 
which was amiable and becoming on the part of the Queen. 

January 28th.—As the day approaches for the re-assem- 
bling of Parliament there is an increasing impression that 
this Government is very likely not to get through the ses- 
sion, and the “Times,” which is always ready to assist in the 
discomfiture of a losing party, is now showing unmistakeable 
symptoms of its own doubts whether the Government is any 
longer worth supporting, and Delane told me yesterday he 
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thought they wonld not remain long in office, and that it is 
time they sbould go, and he ridiculed the idea of its not be- 
ing practicable to form another Government. It is absurd, 
but nevertheless trne, that nothing has damaged Palmerston 
so much as his making Clanricarde Privy Seal, It was an 
unwise appointment, but the fault of it 1s grossly exagger- 
ated. Everybody agrees that from one end of the conntry 
to another there is a feeling of universal indignation against 
it. Then there is a great turn in the public mind in favor 
of the Hast India Company, or rather against the Govern- 
ment measure, of which nothing is known, but that the 
result of it will be to place the Indian Empire in the hands 
of Vernon Smith. 

February 2d.—The Indian question has for the moment 
been superseded by the French question as it may be called, 
that is by the storm which is raging in France against this 
country, its institutions and laws, in reference to the assassi- 
nation plot of January 14.1. It was well known that the 
French Government had been urging our Ministers to adopt 
measures or to pass laws against the refugees and their 
machinations in this country ; but while this question was 
under discussion, we were astounded by a speech made by 
Persigny in reply to an address from the City, and still more 
by the publication in the ‘“‘Moniteur” of certain addresses 
from corps or regiments of the French army to the Emperor, 
full of insult and menace to this country. These offensive 
manifestations naturally excited great indignation here, and 
the Press did not fail to hurl back these insults, and to retort 
with interest upon the persons from whom they had pro- 
ceeded or who had permitted their appearance. On Sunday 
I spoke to Clarendon on the subject. He was very much an- 
noyed and embarrassed by this posture of affairs as might be 
expected, but more than this he is very much alarmed, more 

1[]t was known in France that the explosive bombs with which Orsini had 
attenapted the life of the Emperor Napoleon were manufactured in England, and 
that some of the accomplices of that conspirator were still in this conntry, where 
the law could not reach them for a crime committed abroad. These facts called 
forth a strong hostile feeling, and England was aceused of harboring assassins. 
On Jannary 20 Count Walewski addressed a remonstrance to the British Gov- 
ernment, which remained unanswered, and on January 23 Count Persigny 
spoke in strong language to a deputation from the City of London. Military 
addresses of a violent character from several French regiments to the Emperor 
were published in the Moniteur. On February 9 Lord Palmerston introduced a 
bill, called The Sous eer Murder Bill, making conspiracy to murder a tel- 


ony. The opposition to this bill gave rise to the ensning events and overthrew 
the Ministry. 
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than I think he need be. I said it seemed to be that the 
Emperor had forgotten his usual good sense, and that he who 
knows this country ought to have felt that if he wishes to 
have anything done here, he is taking the most effectual 
means to prevent it by permitting the military addresses to 
appear in the ‘‘ Moniteur,” since in the present state of the 
Press this is tantamount to their being published by the Goy- 
ernment itself. I said I could not believe that these hot and 
enthusiastic expressions were to be taken entirely as proofs 
of a passionate attachment to the Emperor’s person, but that 
these were outbreaks of that hatred of England which some- 
times slumbered, but never died. He said the Emperor felt 
that his alliance with this country was indispensable to him, 
and regretted sincerely the displays of feeling in France, but 
that he did not dare to repress the sentiments evinced by the 
army, though he kept them in check as well as he could, and 
the truth was, as I have said above, that it was the undying 
animosity to us which had found a vent upon this occasion. 
He added that he had not blamed Morny, who could not say 
less than he did withont being denounced by the Chamber 
as an inadequate exponent of its sentiments. The French, 
seeing how all our force is absorbed in our Indian war, 
think they may treat us as they please, aud Clarendon 
fancies that if any accident were to befall the Emperor, any 
Government that might be able to establish itself would go 
to war with us as the best means of ingratiating itself with 
the nation and of being able to establish itself. He says 
they can march 50,000 men at a moment’s notice io 
Cherbourg, where there is an abundance of war steamers 
ready to transport them across the Channel, while we have 
no soldiers and no ships to defend us in case of such a storm 
suddenly bursting. George Lewis says that Clarendon is 
haunted with this apprehension, which he does not share in 
the slighest degree. 

Though there is some truth in this account of the Em- 
peror’s position, I cannot believe that he might not have 
kept matters more quiet in France than he has done, if he 
had exerted his influence and power for that end. There 
can be no doubt that our international relations are upon a 
very unpleasant and perilons footing, and that the evil is not 
corrected hy the fact of the two Conrts being on friendly 
terms, by mutual interchanges of soft sawder and proofs of 
friendship in the shape of handsome bridal gifts from the 
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Emperor and Empress to the Princess Royal. We are going 
to do something to soothe the French ; but as it will, I be- 
lieve, be no more than to make that a felony which is now 
only a misdemeanor, it may be doubted if this will satisfy or 
appease them ; but it would be impossible to do more even 
if it were desirable, which I think it is not, and I doubt if 
even this slight concession will be obtained from Parliament 
without some strong and indignant remarks upon the tone 
which has been adopted toward England. 

February 3d.—The Directors have got Tom Baring and 
Lord Grey to present their petition in the two Houses, and 
they mean to adopt the moderate and judicious course of not 
agitating any further, but trust to the course of events, which 
is now turning in their favor, and to ask for delay and a 
Committee. Graham, acting, I believe, independently, means 
to move for a Committee. John Russell intimated to him 
that he did not think he should support such a motion, but 
he has not finally determined what to do, and I rather ex- 
pect he will end in voting for it. Palmerston’s friends still 
tell him that his name is all powerful, and that he is sure of 
carrying through the House of Commons whatever he pro- 
poses, if the House thinks there is any possibility of a defeat 
leading to his resignation, and such is evidently his own 
opinion. Ina Committee on Indian affairs and the intended 
bill, at which Bethell was present, on some objection or pos- 
sible objection being suggested by one of the members, Palm- 
erston said, in his usual jaunty way, ‘‘Oh, they will fall in 
love with our bili when they see it ;” when Bethell, in his 
niminy-piminy manner and simper, said, ‘‘Oh, my dear 
Lord!” Granville, who told me, says it was very funny. 
They all seemed conscious of the diminution of Palmerston’s 
energy and power. He is always asleep, both in the Cabinet 
and in the House of Commons, where he endeavors to con- 
ceal it by wearing his hat over his eyes. Clarendon made 
me laugh heartily the other day at his account of the Cabi- 
net, where one half of them seem to be almost always asleep, 
the first to be off being Lansdowne, closely followed by 
Palmerston and Charles Wood. I remember his giving me 
a very droll account of Melbourne’s Cabinet, and of the 
drowsiness which used to reign there, more particularly with 
Melbourne himself. 

February 11th.—I never remember Parliament meeting 
with much greater curiosity and excitement. The situation 
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of the Government is generally regarded as so precarious, 
and the revolution in Palmerston’s popularity and therefore 
his power is so extraordinary, that everybody is expecting 
some great events will occur, and the hopes of all who wish 
for a change and who expect to profit by it are reviving. 
The bill brought in by Palmerston on Tuesday for the 
purpose of punishing conspirators and with a view to satisfy 
the exigency of the French Government made a great stir. 
The leave to bring it in was carried by a large majority, 
thanks to the Conservatives, but its success was principally 
owing to the Emperor’s apology arriving just before the de- 
bate began. This pacified most of those who were enraged 
at the publications im the ‘‘ Moniteur,” and disposed to op- 
pose the measure on account of the conduct of the French 
Government. I have no sympathy with such a feeling, but 
it is well calculated to go down with the public, and to afford 
a plausible pretext to the Ultra-Liberals and the crotchety 
politicians. The greatest objection to this bill is that it 
will probably be quite useless for its alleged object, and 
though perhaps something more stringent might be useful, 
the Government do not dare propose anything beyond the 
present measure. 

Perhaps the most serions reflection to which this matter 
gives rise is the suspicion that the conduct of the Emperor 
Napoleon betrays either some strange infirmity in his facul- 
ties, or something so unsound and dangerous in the state 
of France, as to be pregnant with possible consequences it is 
frightful to contemplate. All that he has been doing, or has 
allowed to be done of late, is indicative of a change ; for the 
moderation and prudence, fogether with firmness and decis- 
ion, which have hitherto formed his best claim to the admi- 
ration and approbation of this country seem to have com- 
pletely deserted him. The penal laws enacted or to be 
enacted in France are considered as the inauguration of a 
reign of terror, and there is rapidly growing up the same 
sort of feeling about the French Empire that there is here 
about the Palmerston Government. Nobody pretends to 
foresee what will happen, but every one thinks that the state 
of France is rendered more combustible, and that any spark 
may produce an explosion. Those who are most attached 
or most favorable to the Imperial Government are the most 
alarmed, and, when they dare speak out, express the great- 
est regret and alarm at all that is passing in France. 
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To turn to the Government here, their two great rocks 
ahead are the India Bill and the Reform Bill, but with 
regard to these there seems no knowledge how parties will 
act, and how leading individuals will vote. Most people, 
however, are impressed with the idea that neither measure 
will be carried, and that the Government will in all proba- 
bility not get through the session. It will be too absurd if 
Palmerston, after bemg the idol of the public, in spite of or 
in consequence of all his foolish speeches and his out- 
rageous acts, should find himself deserted and his power 
shaken because he made Clanricarde Privy Seal ; but there 
can be no donbt that this appointment has had more effect 
than any other cause in the change of public opinion about 
him. 

February 14th. —Last week saw the debates in the House 
of Commons about the Conspiracy Bill, and the first act of 
the India Bill. The first is very unpopular, but it will be 
carried nevertbeless. John Russell has taken it up with 
extraordinary vehemence and anger. His opposition to it is 
furious, on high constitutional grounds, which appear to me 
absurd and uncalled for. IfI were in Parliament I should 
be puzzled how to vote, for there is much to be said against 
the Bill, and much against voting against it, particularly 
against leave to bring it in. Almost all the Tories voted 
with Government, and John Russell carried very few with 
him, and neither of his own nephews. He is more than 
ever exasperated against Palmerston for bringing it in. 
The apology tendered by the Emperor, which was read to the 
House, reconciled a great many to the bill, but I have no 
notion that it will do any good, or that the French Govern- 
ment will be satisfied with it. After such a bill, which will 
certainly be carried, the British Lion must put his tail 
between his legs, and ‘‘ Civis Romanus” give up swaggering 
so loftily. If Aberdeen had attempted such a measure when 
Louis Philippe was King and Guizot minister, what would 
Palmerston have said, and what would not have been the 
indignant outcry throughout the country ? The balance of 
opinion now seems to be that Government will carry their 
India Bill, and the report is that they are willing, if the 
second reading is carried, to consent to any alterations that 
may be pressed upon them in Commitiee. Lewis seems to 
have made a good speech on Friday, though rather of a 
didactic character. 
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February 20th.—Unless I were to write down day by 
day the events and the dmpressions of each day I should 
fail in giving anything like a picture of the time, and 
I regret that my indolence or other occupations have pre- 
vented my doing this. I have each day promised myself 
I would not neglect it, and then, failing to keep that prom- 
ise (to myself), [ have found some fresh occurrence sweeping 
away the interest, and generally the accurate recollection, of 
what the preceding days have produced. The varieties of 
the aspects of public affairs have been like the figures in 
a kaleidoscope, and one ought to catch cach fleeting sym- 
metrica] arrangement before it is changed into some other 
equally fleeting in order to comprehend the rapidity and im- 
portance of the changes which are going on. Not long ago 
(that is, not many weeks) a vague idea began to circulate 
that the Government would have difficulty in getting suc- 
cessfully through this session, and that their power had 
suffered some diminution. It was thought that the India 
Bill and the Reform Bill would be too much for them, and 
when a little later the events in France induced them to 
bring in the Conspiracy Bill, the excessive unpopularity of 
this last measure strengthened the impression of their insta- 
bility. Everybody out of the pale of the Government itself 
admitted that Palmerston was not the man he was, and the 
diminution of his popularity was visible universally. This 
was attributed to several smaller causes, but the great one 
was the appointment of Clanricarde, which beyond all doubt 
has been regarded with a disgust and indignation to the last 
degree exaggerated and uncalled for. Such was the state of 
public feeling and opinion when the Parliamentary campaign 
opened with the discussions first of the Conspiracy Bill, and 
secondly of the Reform Bill. After a few days, however, a 
great change seemed to have taken place, though the country 
and the Press watched with great jealonsy the progress of 
the Conspiracy Bill, keeping up a very loud growl of dislike 
to the Bill, and resentment against the French.Government. 
In the division on the question of leave to bring in the bill 
the majority of the Conservatives came over to the Govern- 


1 (On February 19 the Government were defeated on the Conspiraey Bill, in 
the Woke of Commons, by a majority of 234 to 215, Mr. Milner Gibson’s amend- 
ment haying been earned against them. The majority eonsisted of 146 Con- 
servatives, 84 Liberals. Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Sidney Herbert voted against the bill. Lord Palmerston 
immediately resigned.] 
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ment, and they got a majority of the Conservatives of three 
to one. A few days after Palmerston brought in the India 
Bill, about which for a moment it was thought Baring with 
his amendment might run him hard, but after a very poor 
debate, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
very good speech, and the President of the Board of Control 
made no speech at all, the Government got a majority of 
near 150. These two victories, though the first was obtained 
by the aid of opponents, raised the spirits of the Ministerial- 
ists, and were generally taken as indicative of more strength 
than they had been supposed to have, and as pretty clear 
proofs that Palmerston would at all events get unscathed 
through this session with not much diminished authority 
and influence. 

But while they were triumphing in the fancied security 
which these divisions seemed to promise them, a storm was 
gathering, for the bursting of which they were far from 
being prepared, nor did they estimate its importance. The 
public feeling had become more and more exasperated at the 
Conspiracy Bill, and at the conduct of France. The first 
reading of the bill would not have been carried as it was, 
perhaps not at all, but for the apology, as it was called, of 
the Emperor, and the soothing effect of Walewski’s despatch 
carrying expressions of his master’s regret and a sort of 
half disclaimer of the military addresses. But this soothing 
effect was very transitory. It was remarked that while the 
“« Moniteur ” continued to insert fresh addresses of an offen- 
sive character, the apologetic despatch did not appear at all, 
and the original despatch of Walewski (January 20), which 
had excited so much indignation here, and which was not 
denied to have been the origin of the Conspiracy Bill, lay 
upon the table of the House of Commons unanswered by our 
Government. On this point a good deal of surprise and 
anger had been evinced in the Press and in society, and the 
discontent against the Government generally, and Palmerston 
in particular, was still spreading, when Milner Gibson took 
advantage of the prevailing temper, and moved a resolution 
in the shape of an amendment to the second reading of the 
bill, very skilfully concocted, but which was a direct vote of 
censure upon the Government (particularly of course directed 
against Palmerston and Clarendon) for not having answered 
that despatch. 

Palmerston, I have been assured, when he saw the terms 
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of this amendment, perceived that it might be dangerous, and 
that it was well calculated to get votes; but it is certain that 
the Government generally were in no apprehension, and that 
nobody of any party (I believe literally nobody) had the 
least idea that any vote of censure, which of course involved 
the existence of the Government, had the slightest chance 
of being carried. I met Sir Edward Lytton at the Athene- 
um on Friday, just as he was going to the House, and had 
some conversation with him. He treated Palmerston’s posi- 
tion as impregnable, and said he would have a very large 
majority that evening. So confident were the Government 
whippers-in that they made no exertions, and Hayter actu- 
ally allowed some of his people to go away unpaired, telling 
them that they were quite safe, and their presence not neces- 
sary. I went to the House of Lords that evening to hear 
Macaulay, who was to have spoken but did not speak, and 
afterward went home, hearing nothing more that night. 
Great was my astonishment when I read in the ‘‘ Times” 
this morning that Government had been beaten on Milner 
Gibson’s motion by 19, and a few minutes after Granville 
came in and said that this defeat must be conclusive and 
nothing left for them but to resign. A Cabinet was held in 
the afternoon, at which it was decided that Palmerston 
should repair to Buckingham Palace with the resignations 
of himself and his colleagues. 

February 21st.—Nothing more was known Jast night, 
but it was evident that Derby had been sent for in prefer- 
ence to Lord John, whom I met at Brooks’s in the morning, 
and who did not expect the Queen to send for him. He 
told me Gladstone, he believed, and Graham, he knew, 
would not join Derby, and he thought neither Sidney Her- 
bert nor Cardwell would either. As to the future, there 
really are quot homines tot sententie. Some think Derby 
cannot form a Government, some that he will not try. The 
sanguine Palmerstonians think all other attempts will fail 
and Palmerston remain in power, as Lord Grey did in 1831, 
and some fancy he will endeavor to propitiate the House of 
Commons and public opinion by throwing overhoard Clanri- 
carde, to whose appointment the mischief is in great meas- 
ure attributed. Such is at this moment the state of doubt 
and confusion which generally prevail. 

February 23d.—Nothing is yet known of Derby’s prog- 
ress except that he tried the Peelites, not one of whom 
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would join. He sent for Neweastle from Clumber, who 
came up, saw him, and declined. Jt is evident that they 
mean to act in coneert, exeept probably Graham, who has 
espoused John Russell, and who will not separate himself 
from Lord John’s fortunes. There was a prevailing expec- 
tation yesterday that Derby would abandon his attempt, and 
that Palmerston would eome baek, but Derby seems quite 
determined to goon. The Palmerstonians certainly expect 
their exclusion to be of short duration, and nobody thinks 
that any Government Derby can possibly make will last 
long. : 

oe was there a great catastrophe so totally unexpected. 
Within an hour of the beginning of the debate no one 
doubted that the Government would have a majority, but 
Milner Gibson’s speeeh was not coneluded before it was evi- 
dent that his amendment would be earried, and Palmerston’s 
eonduet was very unaccountable. It was clear from the 
tone of his speech, whieh was as bad as possible, feeble and 
intemperate, that he was aware of what was going to hap- 
pen, and yet when the true state of the case was urged upon 
him, and he was pressed to adjourn the debate till Monday, . 
which eould easily have been done, he obstinately refused. 
li he had done this, there is little doubt that he would have 
whipped up a majority by Monday. Certainly no people 
ever so mismanaged their affairs. ‘There is no excuse for 
their having put on the table of the House of Commons 
such a despatch as Walewski’s, without any reply being 
made to it. It required no great sagacity to anticipate that 
such a eourse of proceeding could not fail to throw the 
House of Commons into a flame, and exasperate the country, 
already mueh excited, and all the exeuses they made only 
made their case worse, and were generally inconsistent with 
each other. George Grey’s was the most pitiful, when he 
said that after the second reading an answer should be sent. 
Then they made shuffling statements : at one time that they 
had sent no answer, and that to have answered it as alone it 
could be answered must have increased the irritation. Then, 
that they had given a verbal answer, and at last it transpired 
that an answer had heen sent in the shape of a private letter 
from Clarendon to Cowley. 

There were two eoursés open to the Government, either 
of which might have been very naturally and not improperly 
taken. Palmerston might have announced that it was not 
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his intention to produce any of the correspondence betwcen 
the two Governments, and asked the House of Commons to 
place confidence in him, and allow him to take the steps he 
deemed best to satisfyythe French Government, and at the 
same time vindicate the honor and dignity of this country, 
and if he had stated that he thought it would be injurious 
to the interests of peace and amity to produce any papers, it 
is perfectly certain he would have met with unanimous ac- 
quiescence. The only objection I have heard to this is that 
the French Government published the despatch in the 
“‘Moniteur;” but, if Palmerston had resolved upon silence 
here, he could have informed Cowley of his resolution, and 
instructed him to come to a common agreement with Walew- 
ski that they should publish nothing in the ‘‘ Moniteur,” 
and we should keep the correspondence from Parliament 
here. Not acting in this way, he ought to have sent an 
answer, and who can suppose that such men as Palmerston 
and Clarendon, whose lives have been passed in writing de- 
spatches, and who are both so remarkably expert at that 
work, should be unable to concoct a reply to Walewski which 
should be conciliatory in tone and matter, and at once suffice 
for the fears and exigencies of France and for the national 
pride and honor of England? Clarendon’s private letter is 
said to have been excellent, and of course it must have been 
well adapted for its purposes. What difficulty could there 
have been, therefore, in converting the private into a public 
letter, which, if it had accompanied the French letter, would 
have pacified both the House of Commons and the country, 
for the Government ought not to have forgotten, as it seems 
they did, that the English and French Governments were 
not the only parties in this transaction, but there were the 
English Government and the House of Commons and the 
country, between whom accounts had to be settled. There 
are people who fancy that Palmerston was not sorry to be 
beaten on Milner Gibson’s motion, thinking it better to go 
out upon that than upon the motion against Clanricarde on 
March 4 (the abolition of the Privy Seal), on which they 
think they certainly would have heen defeated, and on which 
they must have resigned ; but I don’t think their defeat on 
the latter was so certain, and they might have been saved by 
Clanricarde’s resignation before the debate came on. The 
conduct of those who brought forward and those who sup- 
ported the vote of censure, and that of the Government in 
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going out upon it, admits of much diversity of opinion. 
The friends of the Government, and those who were averse 
to a change, maintain that the amendment was inexcusable, 
and that the House of Commons had no business to meddle 
with the functions of the Executive, or to express any opin- 
jon as to the propriety of answering or not a despatch which 
ought to have been left to the discretion of the Minister, and 
the ex-Ministers say that the vote made it impossible for 
them to do anything but resign, and that their opponents 
must have been fully aware that this would be the conse- 
quence of their victory. 

Their conduct is inexplicable to me, for I believe they 
were very sorry to go out, and yet if they had wished it they 
might have very well stayed in. According to ancient prac- 
tice any vote of censure produced resignation as a matter of 
course, no matter what the subject of it, but it did so be- 
cause a vote of censure, and indeed any adverse vote on any 
important measure, implied that the House of Conimons had 
withdrawn its confidence from the Government, the fact of 
which rendered it impossible for them to carry on the affairs 
of the country, and obliged them to resign. But it is im- 
possible to pretend that the late vote indicated the with- 
drawal of the confidence of the House of Commons generally. 
They had had two immense majorities a few days before, 
and they would have had another as large a few days after if 
they had gone on with the bill. If I had been able to advise 
the Queen, I would have recommended her to refuse Lord 
Palmerston’s resignation, and have insisted on his testing the 
question of confidence on the Conspiracy Bill, or on some 
question in which the national passions were not concerned, 
and he could not have refused to take this course. Even 
after she had sent for Derby he gave her the opportunity 
(though not I suppose the advice to do so), for he said she 
had better take another day for consideration, and then if 
she decided on wishing him to form a Government, he would 
undertake it. 

February 26th.—I met George Lewis yesterday, and 
talked over with him the whole affair. He thinks that it 
has all been fearfully mismanaged, and that the catastrophe 
might have been avoided in many different ways: first, by 
answering the despatch ; secondly, by doing what I have 
suggested, producing no papers and asking for confidence ; 
then by the Speaker’s declining to allow the amendment to 
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he put, as he well might have done, and as a strong Speaker 
would have done. Lord Eversley advised him to do this, 
and gave his strong opinion that the amendment was inad- 
missible. It is curious that Palmerston’s overthrow should 
be the work of a Parliament elected expressly to support 
him, and immediately caused by the act of a Speaker whom 
he insisted upon putting im the chair, contrary to the advice 
of many others who thought he would prove inefficient. 

I told Lewis I thought their resignation was not called 
for, and what I would have advised the Queen. He said the 
whole question was well and most calmly and dispassionately 
considered, and they were unanimous as to the necessity of 
resignation, with the sole exception of Vernon Smith, and 
that was without any arriére pensée of returning on an an- 
ticipated failure of Derby; that the Queen had begged 
Palmerston not to resign upon this vote, and he had re- 
turned to the Cabinet, and reported what she said, but they 
were all without exception for adhering to their resignation. 
Derby, too, had evidently wished to afford Palmerston an 
opportunity of recalling it, for he had begged the Queen to 
take twenty-four hours to consider of it; but it is probable 
that Her Majesty, having failed to persuade Palmerston in 
the first instance, had thought it useless to make any further 
attempts. 

Lewis gave me such strong reasons for their determina- 
tion, that I confess they materially shook my opinion. He 
said there was no possibility of mistaking the feeling there 
was against Palmerston, which if I had been present and 
seen what passed in the House that night, I could not have 
doubted ; that the only way in which they could have stayed 
in was by getting somebody to move a vote of confidence, 
which was too dangerous an experiment, as in the present 
state of the House of Commons it was at least an even chance 
that such a vote would not have been carried, and certain 
that they would have had all the great guns of all sides 
thundering against them. He thought Palmerston’s speech 
had been very il] advised, and had done much harm, and 
that it was a mistake not to have adjourned the debate, when 
it was very probable that they might have had an opportu- 
nity of changing the fortune of it. 
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London, 27th February, 1858.—All yesterday lists of the 
new appointments were put forth from hour to hour, unlike 
each other, and proving what changes had been made during 
the last hours. Nobody was prepared for Bulwer Lytton 
having no place, and still less for Lord Stanley taking office 
in this Government, which must have been settled at the 
eleventh hour. On the whole it presents a more decent- 
looking affair than anybody expected, but the general im- 
pression is that it cannot last, and must be overthrown by 
the mere weight of numbers, whenever the different sections 
of the House should nnite on any question whatever. Their 
staff is not so despicable, but their rank and file are sadly 
inadequate if they are attacked in earnest.* 


7 1(The second Administration of the Earl of Derby was composed as fol- 
OWS: 


First Lord of the Treasury ; . Earl of Derby. 

Lord Chancellor ‘é 4 " “ . Lord Chelmsford. 
Lord President . : « . . é . Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Privy Scal Z ‘ . Earl of Hardwicke. 


. Mr. Disraeli. 

. Mr. Walpole. 

. Earl of Malmesbury. 
Lord Stanley. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Home Secretary 

Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 


War Secretary . . . . . Colonel Peel. 

Board of Control =. : . : . Earl of Ellenborough. 
Board of Trade . ‘ i ‘ . . Mr. Henley. 

Duehy of Lancaster ‘ . . . Duke of Montrose. 


Admiralty . 5 : a . . Sir John Pakington. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ircland . 7 . Earl of Eglinton. 
Chief Secretary . ‘i « Lord Naas. 


Woods and Forests. . : : : Lord John Manners. } 
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March 2d.—Last night Derby made his statement. He 
was very nervous and unlike himself, scarcely audible at first, 
much less fluent than usual, and he spoke from notes, which 
I never saw him do before. It was, however, a very judicions 
and becoming speech. Granville and Clarendon both spoke 
very well, and the whole affair was very creditable and satis- 
factory, civil, courteous, and good-humored on all sides. 
Clarendon made a very plausible defence of his own conduct 
in not answering Walewski’s despatch, which was so good 
that Hardwicke crossed the House to compliment him, and 
said if that speech had been made in the House of Commons 
there would have been no division. The impression left on 
me is that though it was a pretty good defence, he would 
have exercised a sounder discretion if he had sent an answer, 
and that there was no difficulty in doing so. COlanricarde has 
given notice of what the ‘‘ Times” calls favoring the Honse 
with some leaves of his antobiography. He has been advised 
to take this course by some of his friends and colleagues, 
particularly Lord Lansdowne; but in spite of such respecta- 
ble authority, I think it an ill-advised step, from which he 
is likely to derive little if any benefit. He is going to defend 
himself against something intangible, for no accuser will ap- 
pear, and there is no charge which he is called upon to rebut. 
No doubt his appointment has been the real cause of the 
downfall of the Government. It is this which ruined the 
popularity of Palmerston. It is only fair 4o admit that 
they could not have been expected to anticipate all the hub- 
bub it made, nor anything like it. 

People are now wondering that Palmerston’s fall has 
made so little sensation and the event fallen so flat, consid- 
ering what his popularity was only a few months ago, but 
this proves what an unsubstantial and factitious popularity 
it was. Derby has done better than bis predecessor in one 
way, for he has brought forward some new men who have a 
good reputation, and may distinguish themselves in Parlia- 
ment, and show us that we have something to look to beyond 
the old worn out materials of which everybody is tired. The 
first class of this Government is not worse than that of the 
jast, and the second class is a great deal better. There are 
some rather curious coincidences noticeable in this smash. 
The majority by which the Whigs fell was nineteen. It was 
the same on the China question last year, and nineteen 
turned out Derby in 1853. Derby has been three times 
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called on to form a Government, and each time on the 21st 
of February. At the present moment there appears to be a 
disposition to give him what is called a fair trial, but it is 
difficult to say how long this will last. The Whigs are in 
great, perplexity. Some talk of Palmerston coming back 
again, others want to bring about a reunion between him 
and Lord John, and others still talk of setting them both 
aside and electing a new leader of the party. 

March 3d.—The discussion, for there was no debate, on 
Monday has produced a very favorable effect. Derby’s speech 
is much admired for its calm and dignified tone, and the 
matter of it considered judicious and satisfactory. As an 
exhibition the whole proceeding is thought eminently credit- 
able to the country, and such as must strike foreigners par- 
ticularly. This is unquestionably true, and it has been a 
very good start for Derby. As far as one can judge in so 
short a time, there is a growing opinion that he ought to 
have fair play and no vexatious opposition, and Granville 
this morning told me he thought he would get on very well. 
Palmerston has begged Cowley not to resign, which is very 
honorable and becoming. There are symptoms of a dispo- 
sition on the part of the ‘‘ Times” to support the new Gov- 
ernment, and I have little doubt that they can secure this 
great advantage if they manage their affairs with common 
prudence, and set to work diligently to frame such measures 
of improvement and utility'as will satisfy public opinion. I 
entreated Jonathan Peel to lose no time in dealing with the 
matter of the health of the soldiers and the mortality amongst 
them brought to light by Sidney Herbert’s Committee. This 
alone, well and quickly done, would be of prodigious service 
to the new Government. 

March 6th.—I gather from what I hear that Lord Palm- 
erston is preparing to buckle on his armor, and to wage 
war against the new Government with the hope and expec- 
tation of forcing himself back into office speedily, and that 
the new Opposition mean to attack the new Government as 
quickly and as vehemently as they can. John Russell says 
they ‘‘ought not to be recklessly or prematurely opposed.” 
Guizot, it seems, has written to Aberdeen about the ‘union 
of all shades of Liberals” as a desideratum, to which Lord 
John says ‘whether it be possible he knows not, but that he 
is an obstacle to it on our side, and Palmerston on the other.” 

The Speaker, with whom I had a long talk yesterday, 
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thinks this Government never can stand, and he says, truly 
enough, that though Derby and Co. did not make the situa- 
tion which compelled the resignation of the last, they ac- 
cepted it with full knowledge of the consequences of their 
vote, and are therefore responsible. He considers that what 
has happened and is likely to happen is all to the benefit of 
the Radicals, who well know this, and rejoice at it accord- 
ingly, and he thinks Milner Gibson framed his amendment 
with the design of its leading to the defeat of Palmerston, 
and the advent of Derby to a power which he never desired 
to be of long duration. All this I could not gainsay, and it 
is certainly true that this change has only produced a fresh 
set of diffliculties and dangers, the result of which who can 
foresee ? 

Derby’s liberal declaration in his programme last Monday 
has been taken up and extended by his followers, but it is 
very improbable that the enunciation of such principles and 
intentions will carry with it the assent of the old and genn- 
ine Tories, many of whom will most likely ere long declare 
their adhesion to their old creed, and their abhorrence of 
the new-born liveralism of their chief, and Derby may one 
day find himself in a lesser degree in something like the 
position of Peel when he gave notice of his intention to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Corn Laws. Derby’s declaration now 
affords a practical justification of Peel’s course then, for Peel 
was never so much opposed to Free Trade as Derby and all 
his followers to Reform, and his excuse is based on similar 
grounds, namely, the progress and irresistible force of public 
opinion. 

March 10th.—I dined with Grote yesterday to meet Mr. 
Buckle, the literary lion of the day. He is not prepossessing 
in appearance, but he talks very well and makes a great dis- 
play of knowledge and extensive reading, though without 
pedantry or dogmatism. There was a small party of literary 
men to meet him, and Lady William Russell and I acted the 
part of gallery. The guests were Count Platen the Swedish 
Minister, the Master of the Rolls, Dr. William Smith, young 
Bunbury (Sir Henry’s son), and Lowe. It was pleasant 
enough. 

There is a prevailing and an increasing impression that 
this Government will not last long, and I think its days are 
numbered. The old Government are evidently impatient to 
resnme their places, and within the last two or three days 
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there is an evident change in their spirits and their expecta- 
tions. Whether it is desirable or not that Derby should be 
permitted to go on for some time I know not, but I doubt 
if it is possible. John Russell might perhaps prefer keeping 
Derby in place for a time, in order to prevent Palmerston’s 
coming back, but I do not think he will be able to do so if 
he wishes it, and even those Liberals who are not very fond 
of Palmerston seem to be indignant at a Tory party holding 
offiee with an immense majority against them in the House 
of Commons. It is certainly a question whether any set of 
men have a right under any eircumstances to accept office 
with full knowledge that there is a majority of at least two to 
one against them, and if one set of ministers are bound to 
resign, not merely on finding the majority against them, but 
upon a single adverse vote, @ fortiort must another set be 
precluded from taking office without the power of command- 
ing the assent and support of Parliament upon any question 
whatever. Sir Francis Baring writes to John Russell, ‘“ that 
the existence of the present Ministry is contrary to Parlia- 
mentary Government,” and this seems to be the general sen- 
timent of the Liberal party, of course loudly insisted on by 
those who expect to profit by ousting them. 

March 11th.—My mind fluctuates back to a notion that 
the Government will be able to maintain themselves for some 
time. Ellice said yesterday that he for one would not join 
in any attempt to oust them till he saw his way to the for- 
mation of a better Government, and thinks time ought to be 
afforded for a reunion of the Liberal party. In the afternoon 
I called on Disraeli, and found him rather sanguine about 
their prospects. He said they should settle, in fact had set- 
tled, the French question ‘‘ with flying colors.” He sees no 
difficulty about finance, as there can be no quarrels on the 
score of principles, and he will only have to provide for the 
expenses either by some increased taxation, or if that is op- 
posed, by a loan, and he does not think the Palmerstonians 
will venture to refuse the supplies, or that they would suc- 
ceed in such an attempt. His Indian Bill he thinks will be 
a better and more popular measure, and he knows of nothing 
else but the chapter of accidents on which they will have any 
serions difficulty. 

Afterward I fell in with Charles Villiers, and talked over 
the fall of the Government, which he attributed, as I do, to 
the enormous and inconceivable blunders which his friends 
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committed. He is always sensible, unprejudiced, and the 
most satisfactory person to talk to J am acquainted with. 
John Russell is in great indignation at Disraeli’s speech at 
his election, and his attributing all sorts of bad motives to 
the Whigs in their Reform of 1831, which was certainly very 
imprudent to say the least of it, for in his condition it was 
most desirable for him to avoid giving offence to any of the 
influential people, whose hostility may be very dangerous to 
him. I had not read his speech when I saw him, or J should 
have told him so. 

March 12th.—lt is remarkable how completely the affairs 
at home have superseded the interest belonging to those of 
India. Nobody seems to think about what so recently ab- 
sorbed everyone’s thoughts and feelings. This is, however, 
in great measure owing to the general belief that the great 
question of suppressing the rebellion and re-establishing our 
rule is virtually settled, and though we may yet have a great 
deal of trouble and even difficulty, all serious danger is at an 
end, and that we are as secure of possessing India as of any 
of our colonies. The apprehensions I had on the snbject, 
and which I have expressed, have been very far from realized, 
and those who took more sanguine and confident views of 
the issue of the contest have been justified by the event. 

March 17th.—The new Government is looking up. On 
Monday evening Bernal Osborne attacked Disraeli in his 
usual style, and gave him an opportunity of making a speech 
in reply, which everybody acknowledges to have been most 
able and successful. Bernal was very bad, Palmerston spoke 
feebly, professed moderate intentions toward the new Gov- 
ernment, but clearly indicated that he meant to take office 
again if he could. His speech was tamely received, and fur- 
nished a fresh proof of the loss of his popularity and influ- 
ence. Last night again, in a little skirmish between Disracli 
and George Lewis, the former had the best of it. -Clanri- 
carde having had the egregious folly to annonnce to the 
House of Lords his intention to make ‘‘a personal state- 
ment,” in which he was unaccountably supported by such 
men as George Lewis and Lansdowne among others, found 
out that everybody thought he was making a great fool of 
himself and withdrew it, but his colleagues are annoyed at 
his putting himself forward to ask questions of Derby. He 
sits on the front Opposition bench in the midst of his late 
colleagues, who would be glad to be rid of him, particularly 
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as.they know that in the event of their return to office he 
would be left out. 

March 20th.—I went on Friday with M. de Jarnac to 
Orleans House to pay a visit to the Duc d’Aumale and see 
his interesting collection of books and pictures. He is very 
courteous, obliging, and intelligent, and the Duchess very 
civil and pleasing. His house was formerly occupied by his 
father, Louis Philippe, improved and enlarged by Lord Kil- 
morey, who lived there with Miss Hoste, and bought from 
him by the Duke, who has filled it full of objects of historical 
or artistic interest, especially of memorials of the great Condé. 
The family portraits, of which there is a vast collection, are 
particulary curious. He has two sons, who bear the fine 
titles of Prince de Condé and Duc de Guise, but it is melan- 
choly to contemplate the avenir of these boys, whose high 
birth is their misfortune, and to whom no profession or occu- 
pation seems open. They have lost their own country by 
no fault of their own, and are so situated that they cannot 
or will not get adopted in any other.’ It is a false position if 
ever there was one. The family appear to have been alarmed 
by the recent events in France, and the indirect effect which 
those events might have upon them, for they have reason to 
believe that they are exposed to a constant system of espion- 
nage by the French Government, who wish very much to 
implicate them if possible in some of the plots that they be- 
Neve to be constantly going on here, and great vigilance on 
their part is necessary not to commit themselves in any way 
to unknown Frenchmen who approach under pretences of 
attachment to their family orto make appeals to their charity. 

The other day I got a note from Lord Derhy about a 
Council, at the end of which he earnestly begged me if I 
had any influence with the ‘‘ Times” to get them to abstain 
from writing any more irritating articles about France, for 
that these articles provoked the French to madness, and, as 
matters are, that nothing but the utmost care and modera- 
tion on both sides enabled the two Governments to go on 
in harmony. I accordingly sent his note to Delane, who 
promised to attend to it, though it was hard to leave the 
French press without replies. It is curious that I should be 

1fAlas! both these interesting and promising youn’ Princes were ent off in 
early life, the Prince de Condé dying in New South Wales, at the outset of a 
ourney on which he had started under the most auspicious circumstances. The 


uc de Guise, then the sole surviving child and heir of the Due d’Aumale also 
died soon after the return of the Royal Family to France in 1871.] 
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found acting a friendly part toward Derby’s Government, 
he being of all men the one to whom I have felt the greatest 
political repugnance ; but I am now so free from all political 
predilections, and regard constant changes as so objection- 
able, that I wish this Government to be fairly tried, espe- 
cially as it appears to me quite as good as any other we 
are likely to have ; disposed to work hard and promote good 
measures, and to be unable, even if they were disposed, to 
do any harm. 

I find a disposition to carp at the settlement of the French 
quarrel, though without any good reason. Lord Malmesbury’s 
letter might have been better composed, and more showy, 
but the object was to close the quarrel in a manner that 
would satisfy the pride and allay the irritation of this coun- 
try, without being so exacting toward France as to pique her 
into fresh ebullitions offensive to us, and this has been done, 
though it cannot be said with truth that they had settled 
the dispute ‘‘ with flying colors.” The French Government 
have had the last word, and exhibited some spleen, which is 
not very unnatural considering the part they have had to 
play, eating humble pie and retracting almost everything 
they said. 

The Duke of Bedford is in town, having been urgently 
pressed to come up and see what he could do to effect a 
political reconciliation between Lord John and Palmerston, 
which he has certainly not effected, and probably will fail in 
effecting. Lord John said some months ago that he never 
would take office again but as Premier, but what the Whigs 
want is that he should join them, consent to co-operate in 
onsting Derby, and then to take office under Palmerston ; 
but if he would not do this before the present session began, 
much less would he be inclined to do so now. He knows 
very well that they are only trying to make it up with him, 
because they feel that they cannot do without him, and as 
they still prefer Palmerston, and mean to stick to him, and 
to come back with him as their chief, there is very little 
chance of any negotiation being brought to a successful issue. 
The best chance of the Whigs being reunited is, that the 
present Government should take sufficient root, and stay in 
office long enough to show that nothing but a complete rec- 
onciliation of the Liberals of all shades and opinions can 
drive them ont, and for this time is required. The notion 
the late Government cherished of being able to turn out 
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their opponents in a very brief space is already gone, and 
they find that the majority of the House of Commons will 
be no party to such an overthrow. 

March 21st.—The Duke of Bedford has just been here ; 
he has been occupied with vain attempts to bring about the 
reconciliation so much desired by his political friends, but 
without success or any hope of it; he finds the estrangement 
between Palmerston and Lord John great as ever, and even 
between Lord John and Clarendon, the latter complaining 
bitterly that Lord John ‘‘ went out of his way to insult him,” 
which meant that in his speech the other day he spoke 
civilly of Malmesbury, saying he had no doubt he would up- 
hold the honor and dignity of the country. All this shows 
the excessive soreness and ill-humor of the outgoing party, 
and though Clarendon expresses the most unalloyed satis- 
faction at being out of office, it proves there is the amari 
aliquid to detract from his pleasure at being free ; and it is 
not unnatural that the great part he has himself had in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe should make him very sore and 
uneasy, and a blow has been given to his reputation the ef- 
fects of which may be hereafter serious. 

March 25th.—Marshal Pélissier is going to replace Per- 
signy here as Ambassador, a strange choice. He is a mili- 
tary ruffian, who knows no more of diplomacy than he does 
of astronomy. Persigny goes because he cannot agree with 
Walewski; I don’t know the details of his dissatisfaction. 
His departure is regretted, as he is believed to be honest and 
true, and sincerely anxious to promote a gocd understanding 
between the two countries. 

The Duke of Bedford has just been here ; he came from 
Lord Aberdeen, who tells him the Peelites are all verging 
toward a union with Lord John, scme more, some less ; 
Graham is devoted to him, Sidney Herbert and Cardwell per- 
fectly well disposed, the Duke of Newcastle gradually be- 
coming so, and Gladstone at present the least friendly, but 
Aberdeen thinks is getting more friendly, and will eventually 
join his standard, and Aberdeen himself is doing all he can 
to bring about this union. He is going to speak to the 
Queen about it, with a view of reconciling her to Lord John 
without knowing how necessary it is) The Duke said he 
rather doubted the expediency of Aberdeen’s speaking to 
Her Majesty, but I told him it was better he should, and 
very necessary to take all means to remove her feeling 
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against Lord John. I also told him what had passed 
between the Queen and Clarendon, and how he had endeav- 
cred to persuade Her Majesty that it would be impossible 
for himself to be Prime Minister, and that if Palmerston 
failed from any cause, her only course would be to send 
for Lord John, and to do so frankly and graciously. I 
begged him to let Lord John know this, as it was so desira- 
ble to bring about a reconciliation between them, which 
this fact would be calculated to promote. The Duke owned 
it was very handsome conduct on the part of Clarendon, as 
it is indeed on the part of Aberdeen, after all that Lord John 
did in breaking np his Government; but Aberdeen is a 
gentleman and a patriot, sincerely attached to the Queen, 
and to the best interests of the country, and while he has 
retired altogether from public life and the turmoil of politics, 
he is anxious still to exercise the great moral influence which 
he possesses to advance the public interests according to the 
dictates of his judgment and his conscience. 

Hees March 30th.—On Friday last Disraeli brought 
on the Government India Bill, which Ellenborongh told 
some of his friends would be “‘a great success,” and which 
everybody expected would be an improvement on Palmer- 
ston’s. Never was there a greater failure; the bill was 
received with general aversion and contempt. The Radicals, 
who want to keep the Government in for the present, 
could not stomach it, Roebuck pronounced it a sham, and 
Bright, who detests Palmerston, said he preferred his bill of 
the two. It is evidently impossible that this bill can pass, 
and everybody sees what a fix it places public affairs in, and 
what difficulties and uncertainties present themselves on all 
sides. The only people who are pleased are the Palmer- 
stonians. They think that when this bill has been rejected 
or withdrawn theirs will pass, and this will, ex necessitate, 
compel Derby to retire and open the way to Palmerston’s 
return to office. They are therefore chuckling over the 
dilemma, but it may be without its leading to the realization 
of their hopes. There are a great: many men in the House of 
Commons, Peelites or Radicals principally, but also some 
others, who cannot endure the notion of Palmerston’s coming 
back, and who will oppose his bill, after the other has been 
swept away, merely to prevent his return. What the Radi- 
cals would like is that both bills should be referred to a 
Select Committee, and a third bill be concocted out of the 
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two; but this scheme would not be likely to meet with gen- 
eral approbation, for it would be in fact a delegation of the 
proper functions of government to the House of Commons. 
It appears not unlikely that hoth bills will fail and that no 
measure at all will pass this year. The Government people 
are extremely dejected at the state of affairs, hut it is said 
they do not mean to resign upon the defeat of their bill. 
Meanwhile John Russell has made a sort of overture to 
Granville, i. e., he sent George Byng to him on Sunday to 
invite him to say what he thought would be the most 
eligible course to adopt in the present state of affairs, and 
with reference to the Government bill. This was not very 
judicious on his part, and Granville was an odd man to se- 
lect, being m a different Honse of Parliament, and so bound 
to. Palmerston that he could not avoid communicating to 
him the overture and his reply to it. George Byng says 
Granville appeared a good deal surprised, but he thought 
rather pleased. Granville said he could give no immediate 
answer, hut would write to him, which he did the next day, 
and told him George Lewis would go down to Pembroke 
Lodge to see Lord John. I have no idea that anything will 
come of this, for none of the late Cabinet can or will trans- 
fer their allegiance from Palmerston to Lord John, unless 
the former consents to it, and abdicates his position of chief 
of the Whig party, which he seems to have no thoughts of 
doing, and it is impossible to conciliate their rival claims 
and pretensions. 
April 2d.—A letter from the Duke of Bedford this morn- 
ing says that Lord John is inclined to throw out the India 
“Bill, as it is too bad to admit of any improvement, and that 
he thinks if he does this Palmerston will support him ; but 
the Duke adds that it is rumored that the Government will 
not go out if their bill is defeated. It is easy to understand 
that Palmerston can desire nothing so much as that Lord 
John should take the lead in opposing the India Bill, and 
that he should support him, hecause in that case, and the 
defeat of the bill by a large majority, which probably would 
happen, and the Government going out, he would infallibly 
be sent for again, and in reforming his Government he would 
no doubt invite Lord John to join it, but this would only 
lead to a fresh series of difficulties, and most likely to a long 
course of ahortive negotiations. How the junction hetween 
the two leaders is to be effected it is difficult to conceive, al- 
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though there are several ways in which it might be brought 
about, if they were disposed to make mutual concessions. 
The starting point might be the complete union of the whole 
Whig and Liberal party, which all profess to desire most 
anxiously, and which the mutual antipathies and disagree- 
ments of the two leaders at present prevent. If Palmerston 
would consent to go to the House of Lords as Premier, and 
to leave Lord John with a high office (India, for example) as 
leader in the House of Commons, something might be done. 
Lord John might possibly be induced to cede his claim to 
the highest place on this condition, but it is not unlikely 
that he would require more than that: first, that Clarendon 
should not be at the Foreign Office, which Palmerston would 
no doubt not agree to ; and secondly, certain places and seats 
in the Cabinet for the Peelites, who have recently consented 
to follow his standard and cast their own lots with his. Then 
various complications present themselves connected with 
these questions. 

April 4th.—The Duke of Bedford bas written to Lady 
Derby that her lord must make up his mind to be beaten on 
his India Bill, but that he hopes he will not think it neces- 
sary to resign upon it when he is. Brougham writes from 
Paris that the feeling against us there has been greatly exag- 
gerated, that the Emperor alone is friendly to us, but that 
thongh the general sentiment is unfriendly, nobody dreams 
of going to war with us, nor indeed with any other Power. 

April 8th.—Derby made a striking speech at the Mansion 
House the other night, which has been severely ridiculed by 
the ‘‘ Times,” but which nevertheless contained a good deal 
of truth. He said that there were very few questions nowa- 
days in which different Governments could act differently, 
and he invited not only every sort of criticism, but of sug- 
gestion, as to the Indian Bills and measures now before Par- 
Wament. The inference deducible from his speech (and in 
which I have since been confirmed) is that, happen what 
may, he does not mean to resign, and that the Government 
will not go out, unless they are positively turned out. They 
say this unlucky India Bill was the sole work of Ellen- 
borough, and that the democratic clauses are the result of an 
old fancy of his, but nobody ean be desirous of admitting 
the paternity of such a measure. 

April 16th.—I have been confined to the house for 
several days, and unable to mix in the world and hear 
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what is going on, but have seen enough to know that there 
is nothing but confusion, perplexity, and irritation in the 
political world. During the brief recess everybody was 
speculating abont what would be done when Parliament met 
again, what was to be the fate of the rival India Bills, and 
how far the Government would be affected by the result of 
contests concerning them. The Government hangers-on 
affected to be very well satisfied with the state of affairs, and 
proclaimed their intention not to go out whatever might 
happen with regard to their bills. ‘The Palmerstonians evi- 
dently expected that such storms would arise as the Govern- 
ment would not be able to weather, and that something 
would turn up advantageous to them. John Russell, who 
must be doing something, said that the Government bill 
was so bad that no alterations could make it tolerable, and 
that he was disposed to move some Resolutions, which 
might be the foundation of a really good measure. He con- 
cocted these Resolutions, and wrote word to the Duke that 
“‘he had written to George Lewis and to Macaulay, who 
both approved of his scheme.” Accordingly, as soon as 
Parliament met he announced that Resolutions ought to be 
drawn up, and that he was ready to draw them up. This 
produced great excitement. The Government saw in this 
move a plank of safety for themselves, and Disraeli said he 
was ready to receive Lord John’s Resolutions, or to draw up 
Resolutions of his own ; mauy people said that if Resolutions 
were to be drawn up at all, it ought to be by Government, 
and not by any independent member, and it was eventually 
settled that Disraeli was to do it. Everybody saw that this, 
as far as it went, was advantagcous to the Government; it 
gave them certainly a reprieve, and possibly an opportunity 
of ridding themselves of the Indian difficulty altogether for 
this year, and the consequence was a burst of indignation 
and resentment against Lord John for thus coming to their 
aid as it was called, and concerting such a measure (as he 
was accused of doing) with Disraeli himself. The ‘‘ Times” 
attacked him with the utmost bitterness, and there is a gen- 
eral clamor against him on the part of the late Government 
and their friends. It is not very easy to divine his true mo- 
tives in this matter. To judge by the asperity with which 
he has spoken of the Government bill, one should not sup- 
pose he could be moved by any auxiliary purpose to them, 
and I do not believe there has been any concert, direct or 
19 
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indirect, between them; but as all parties agree that the 
Government have derived advantage from his move, the rage 
he has excited is not unreasonable, and the breach between 
him and the Palmerstonian Whigs is much widened, and 
become more difficult to heal. Granville, who I suppose 
speaks the sentiments of his colleagues, says that it is evi- 
dent they could not return to office with the same Govern- 
ment exactly as before, and that itis not desirable to turn 
the Government out at present, even if they could, and he 
thinks it would not be wise to attempt to carry Palmerston’s 
India Bill, in which it is not sure they should succeed. He 
thinks there was concert between Lord John and Disraeli, 
not direct, but through Horsman, and he says that George 
Lewis, so far from approving his Resolutions, strongly pro- 
tested against them; but it is not impossible to reconcile 
two statements which seem at first sight to be directly op- 
posed to each other. Lord John says he imparted to George 
Lewis and Macanlay his scheme (i. e. of drawing up Resolu- 
tions), not the Resolutions themselves, while George Lewis 
seems to deny approval of the Resolutions ; but this is only 
a possible solution of the apparent contradictions. 

I told Granville that all that was now happening only 
served to confirm my original opinion, that they were wrong 
in resigning, and that there was no occasion for their doing 
so, and they now saw how difficnlt it was, when they had let 
this Government in, to get them out again, and he not only 
had not a word to say in reply, but all he did was rather 
indicative of concurrence in my opinion. In the most palmy 
days of party government, and when the old traditions with 
regard to the relations of Government with the House of 
Commons were in full force, it was not considered as an in- 
variable and unavoidable necessity that a Government when 
beaten on an important question must go out. I recollect 
the Government of the day in 1815 being beaten on the In- 
come Tax, without therefore resigning, and it is so obvious 
that the vote on the French despatch did not imply any 
general withdrawal of confidence and support, that I never 
shall believe they would have resigned as they did unless 
they had thought they should gain more strength and power 
by doing so without losing their places, and consequently 
that they were caught in a trap of their own setting. 

April 24th.—The events of the past week have been 
Disraeli’s Budget, which has been received with favor and 
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excited no opposition in any quarter, and the withdrawal of 
the Government India Bill, which was done by Disraeli, 
rather unwillingly ; but their maxim seems to be *‘ anything 
for u quiet life,” and they agree to whatever is proposed or 
opposed in any influential quarter. The general notion is 
that they are safe for this session, bnt it is a very inglorious 
safety. It now appears as if they would scramble and hobble 
on until the whole Liberal party is reunited, and a recon- 
ciliation effected between Palmerston and John Russell, to 
Pas about which it is clear that much exertion is being 
made. 

While I was at Newmarket this week I had several 
letters from the Duke of Bedford, all bearing upon this 
matter. He writes on the 16th: ‘TI hear that the feeling 
against John has been very strong and that lies have been 
told as usual. It is said that he has been in communication 
with Derby indirectly, through Lady Derby, and that he 
wrote to Disraeli. If he did, it was only on a matter of 
ordinary courtesy, to ask him to postpone the second read- 
ing of the India Bill, to give time for a different course 
which he intended to suggest and did the first day the 
House met. John has been left by circumstances or by his 
old colleagues to pursue his own independent course, and 
ought not to be found fault with, if he pursned that course, 
as he did in this instance, after conferring with the friends 
I named to you, and receiving their approval. No doubt his 
move was very snecessful to the Government, and helped 
them out of an enormous difficulty, but I can see no harm in 
that.” There was a great deal more abont the communica- 
tions between Lord John and George Lewis, which now only 
signifies as demonstrating the extreme difficulty of getting 
at the truth. It is evident that there is a great desire on 
the part of the Whigs to bring abont a reunion with Lord 
John and those who follow him, in order to get the Govern- 
.. Iaent out, for which the rank and file are getting more and 
more impatient. Lewis told me last night that they are 
holding constant Cabinets, which always ended with the 
same resolution, not to do anything, or to make any serious 
attack ; and they have made up their minds to acquiesce in 
Derby’s going on through this session; but nothing can ex- 
ceed the contempt and aversion with which Lewis speaks of 
the Government and of all their proceedings, certainly not 
without reason, for there is no example of any Government 
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consenting to hold office on terms so humiliating, and to 
such a powerless existence. They dare not originate any- 
thing, and they submit to everything that anybody proposes 
or suggests, having seemingly no object but that of currying 
favor, and avoiding to give offence. The way in which 
Disraeli withdrew his India Bill upon a few words spoken 
by John Russell is a curious exemplification of their forlorn 
state. 

Lord Cowley, whom I saw yesterday, is desirous, like 
everybody else, to see the end of this feeble rule ; but he 
thinks Palmerston’s disposition is very unbending, and 
doubts his and Lord John’s being brought together, not- 
withstanding that Lady Palmerston tells the Duke of 
Bedford that Palmerston ‘‘has a great affection for John.” 
Cowley talked a great deal about French affairs and the 
state of things between the two countries, and he expressed 
great apprehensions lest Malmesbury should make to many 
concessions to the French Government,’ which, however, he 
nieant to prevent if he could. He mentioned one or two 
odd things. First of all he told me that he had foreseen all 
the effects produced by the Waleswski letter, and had done 
all he conld to prevent its being sent, and he was amazed at 
Clarendon having taken it so quietly, and that he should 
have seen no impropriety or danger in it, but on the contrary 
thought it would do good. Then with regard to Walewski’s 
other letter in reply to Malmesbury, which, objectionable 
as it was, had been greatly softened from the original draft, 
had it been despatched as at first composed by Walewski, .he 
said it would have raised an inextinguishable flame here. 
Cowley said that the Emperor’s nerves were shaken to pieces 
by the attentat, and he was greatly changed. 

April 29th.—Every day the position of the Government 
gets worse and worse. The disposition there was to give 
them a fair opportunity of carrying on public affairs as well 
as they could has given way to disgust and contempt at 
their blundering and stupidity, and those who have'all along 
resented their attempt to hold office at all are becoming 
more impatient and more anxious to turn them out. There 

1 [The publication of Lord Malmesbury’s autobiography has proved that ho 
was not at all disposed to make any undue concessions to the French Govern- 
ment, and that he acted as long as this Administration lasted in strict union 
with Lord Cowley. The Emperor Napoleon complained that his old friend as- 


sumed too stern an attitude toward France in the course of the events which fol- 
lowed in the next few months and led to the Italian War.] 
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is a very temperate, but very just, article in the ‘‘ Times” to- 
day, which contains all that is to be said on the subject, 
stated without bitterness or exaggeration. The Whigs, how- 
ever, seem aware thut it is not expedient to push matters to 
extremity, and to force their resignation, until the quarrels 
of the Liberal party are made up, and till Palmerston and 
John Russell are brought together and prepared to join in 
taking office, and to effect this object the most strenuous 
efforts are making. What the pacificators aim at is, that 
Palmerston should go as Premier to the House of Lords, and 
leave Lord John to lead the House of Commons. This is 
the most reasonable compromise, and one which onght to 
be satisfactory to both ; but even if this leading condition 
were agreed to, it is not certain that there might not be 
others presenting great obstacles to the union, such as 
whether Lord John would agree to join without bringing a 
certain number of men with him, and whether Palmerston 
would consent to exclude so many of his former Cabinet to 
make room for them. Graham, Lord John would, I sup- 
pose, certainly insist upon ; Gladstone would probably be no 
party to any arrangement, and he has recently evinced bis 
extreme antipathy to Palmerston by a bitter though able 
review in the ‘‘ Quarterly ” on France and the late Ministry, 
in which he attacks Palmerston with extraordinary asperity. 

Ever since he resigned Palmerston has been very active 
in the House of Commons, and kept himself constantly be- 
fore the public, evidently with the object of recovering his 
former popularity as much as possible, and he made a very 
clever and lively speech two nights ago, which his friends 
praise up to the skies. 

I met Derby in the Park yesterday, and soon after the 
Chancellor in Piccadilly, and had some talk with both of 
them. They were neither of them in a very sanguine mood, 
and apparently well aware of the precariousness of their 
position. Derby attributed the state of affairs, which he 
owned was very bad, to the caprice and perverseness of the 
House of Commons, which he said was unmanageable. I 
did not, as I might have done, tell him that he had no right 
to complain of this House, and tbat it was the mismanage- 
ment of his own colleagues which was the cause of the evil. 
Lyndhurst made an extraordinary speech on the Jew Bill on 
Tuesday night. 

May 1s¢.—Ellice flattered himself that he could get up 
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party in the House of Commons which would have power 
enough to stop the progress of the Indian measure, and to 
lead to a better measure next year, as well as to the forma- 
tion of a Government; and in pursuance of this scheme it 
was arranged that Lord Harry Vane should move the post- 
ponement of Indian legislation, and Ellice told me they 
should be supported by 150, and many men of note. All 
this went off in smoke last night. After a short debate the 
motion was rejected by an immense majority, and Ellice 
could only muster 55 people. 

The hopes of those who are trying to bring Lord John 
and Palmerston together are damped by a letter I have 
received (and shown to George Byng) from the Duke of 
Bedford, who says: ‘‘I saw much of Palmerston and Lady 
Palmerston last week, but conld see no disposition to reunion, 
although we came to that point more than once. I suggested 
to Lady Palmerston the wish of many that Palmerston should 
go to the House of Lords. She said that Palmerston had 
always entertained a great dislike to it, and hinted, or more 
than hinted, that he would place no confidence in John as 
leader of the House of Commons.” I went to hear Professor 
Owen lecture yesterday. His style of lecturing is very good, 
but the subject (vertebrated animals) was too scientific for 
my ignorance. 

Savernake, May 11th.—I have been out of town all the 
Jast week. at Chester, and came here on Saturday. While L 
was at Chester the Duke of Bedford sent me a note he had 
received from Lord John, which looked like the beginning 
of a rapprochement between him and Palmerston, though it 
did not amount to a great deal, and may lead to nothing. I 
was obliged to return it, and was too much occupied to copy 
the contents of it here. I refer so often to this subject, be- 
cause it appears to be the one upon which the existence of 
the present Government depends, for as soon as the Liberals 
can come to an understanding and act in concert, the doom 
of the Ministry will be sealed. Without their committing 
any great faults they seem to be falling into greater con- 
tempt every day. Se 

The only point of attack the Opposition have found has 
been the affair of Canning’s recent proclamation. Canning 


1 [The Proclamation of March 3, addressed to the ehiefs and people of Oude, 
js here referred to. It was strongly opposed and attacked as a who esale meas- 
ure of confiscation, before the motives and poliey of the act were understood ; 
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has not been lucky in his Proclamations, the first having 
been severely criticised for its clemency, and the second for 
its severity. The complaint against the Government is for 
having made public their disapproval of it and their censure 
of his acts. I think their disapprobation quite right, and 
that they were right in conveying it to Canning, but they 
might have refused to express any opinion or to publish or 
half publish any of the correspondence that passed, though 
it cannot be doubted that such refusal would have drawn 
upon them all sorts of attacks and reproaches, but it would 
have been the proper course for them to adopt. It is, how- 
ever, certainly premature to express any definite opinion upon 
an act of which we are not yet furnished with an explana- 
tion. 

I went yesterday to see Littlecote House, Mr. Popham’s, 
a very curious, interesting old house, and the scene of the 
Wild Dayreill story and murder, the tradition of which has 
been often narrated, but the truth never ascertained. I saw 
all the rooms, including the one in which the murder is 
supposed to have been committed, but they have been much 
altered. There is a fine old hall, hung round with the 
armor and buff coats of Colonel Popham’s troopers, and it 
is a remarkable fact that they are all so small that no man 
of ordinary size could wear them, a clear proof that the 
present generation are much bigger than our ancestors of 
two centuries ago. King William III. slept at Littlecote 
for two or three nights m 1689 (while King James was at 
Salisbury), and he seems to have left behind him a good many 
papers, which have ever since been preserved in the house, 
There is also a large collection of miscellaneous letters of the 
time of the Civil War, more or less curious, which were pre- 
served by a lucky accident. Popham told me that his father 
told him there was a mass of papers in an old box under the 
roof of the house which had better be destroyed. His son 
went up for the purpose, and discovered the contents of the 
box, saved the papers, and had them arranged in a book. I 
urged him to publish them, and I hope he will. I had only 
time to look over a few of them ; as autographs alone they are 
valuable? 
but Lord Canning’s object was to reinstate the talookdars in their possessions 
by a tenure under the British Crown, and subsequent events have shown that 
the resettlement of the conquered province was accomplished without violence 


or injustice.] : 
4 anion these Littlecote papers was found the correspondence of Queen 
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London, May 13th.—Nothing ever was like the state of 
confusion and excitement which has prevailed here during 
the last fortnight, while I have been out of town, particularly 
on the resignation of Ellenborough, which took everybody by 
surprise. Before I went away the impression had become 
general that this Government neither could nor ought to be 
endured much longer, and that their repeated and enormous 
blunders made them a nuisance which must be abated. AI 
the Liberals (except some of the extreme Radicals who 
wished them to stay on some time longer), however they dif- 
fered on other questions, were agreed on this. Numerous 
meetings took place, and there was a prodigious activity of 
negotiation, communication, and going backward and for- 
ward, with a view to some general organization and com- 
bination of attack on the unfortunate Ministry. The Duke 
of Bedford was brought up to see what he could do to bring 
Lord John and Palmerston together. Lord John joined 
heartily in the plan of turning the Government out, and said 
that anything was preferable to leaving them any longer in 
office. Clarendon, who had been informed .of Lord John’s 
peculiar grudge against him, expressed a wish to have an in- 
terview with him, which the Duke brought about. Lord 
John called on Clarendon, and they had a frank communica- 
tion, so far as Lord John telling him all that he thought 
about foreign affairs, and in what he disagreed with the late 
Government on various questions; but he did not allude to 
Vienna, which is the real gist of his grievance and the source 
of his hostile feeling, so that with that reticence it is not 
strange that they should have parted much as they met. 
Then Palmerston expressed a wish to have a ¢éte-d-téte con- 
yersation with Lord John, which the latter assented to, 
but Palmerston seems to have changed his mind, and to 
have shrunk from it when the opportunity presented itself. 
Charles Wood is the man who has been constantly communi- 
cating with Lord Jobn in behalf of the Whig Cabinet, and 
one day Palmerston came into Charles Wood’s while Lord 
John was there. It rained, and Palmerston offered to take 
Lord John home, which he accepted, but nothing passed on 
the way, nor did Palmerston propose to get out and enter 
the house when he might have had the conversation he had 
expressed a wish for, and so itended. The plans imagined 


Henrietta Maria with Charles I. when she went to Holland to raise money for 
carrying on the Civil War. I am not aware that they have been pubtished.} 
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by mutual friends for effecting a political reconciliation have 
vanished into air. Palmerston is resolved not to go to the 
House of Lords, and Lord John is equally determined not 
to take office under him. Palmerston says he cannot trust 
Lord John to lead the House of Commons. _ Personally, 
meanwhile, they are ostensibly friends, and Lord John dines 
at Cambridge House to-morrow. Charles Wood asked the 
Duke of Bedford, supposing the Government resigned, and 
Palmerston was again sent for, what he thought Palmerston 
ought to do, to which he replied that he ought to accept the 
task, send to Lord John, and on his refusal to join (as he 
probably wonld), to do the best he conld with the materials 
he could command. This advice would, I conceive, be very 
palateable to Palmerston, and it is what he would naturally 
do without any advice. 

I called on Lyndhurst the night I came to town, and 
found him very dissatisfied with the Government, both on 
account of their management and errors, and because they 
have treated him with personal neglect; he had begged 
Derby and Disraeli to do something for his son-in-law, but 
both put him off with excuses, and would do nothing. He 
is particularly disgusted with the state of the Jew question 
and with the foolish and obstinate conduct of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords about it, on which he was very 
eloquent, particularly for their having made a great whip, 
and getting up every man they could lay hands on to come 
and vote, instead of leaving it to take its chance, and at least 
making an open question of it. 

May 16th.—The first great battle took place in the 
Honse of Lords the night before last, at which I was present. 
It was a very spirited fight, and I never recollect seeing the 
House of Lords so crowded both with ladies and lords. 
Pretty good speaking ; Lord Grey’s was about the best speech 
and the one I most agreed with. I cannot see the matter of 
Canning’s Proclamation and Ellenborough’s despatch in the 
light that either side does, and think there is much to be 
said both ways. In the Commons the fight began on Friday 


1 jen May 14, Mr. Cardwell moved a resolution condemning the despatch 
which Lord Ellenborough had written and published, censuring the Proelama- 
tion of the Governor-General of India. similar resolution was moved by 
Lord Shaftesbury in the House of Lords, where it was defeated by a majority of 
nine. The dehate in the House of Commons lasted four nights, and in the in- 
terval Lord Ellenborough resigned. Mr. Cardwell then withdrew his motion, 
and the attack on the Government suddenly collapsed.] 
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also, and the most remarkable speech in it was that of Cairns, 
the new Solicitor-General, whieh was very clever and effect- 
ive. John Russell also spoke very well and vigorously, quite 
in his old style. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the amount of majority, though it is generally expected there 
will be one against Government, and I now hear that they 
have determined positively to dissolve if they are beaten, 
though with little or no chance of their bettering themselves 
by a dissolution. 

May 23d.—The excitement of Epsom during the whole 
of last week was not greater than that which prevailed in 
Londou during the great debates in the House of Commons, 
the result of which, on Thursday night, produced such un- 
usual surprise, with so much triumph on one side and such 
mortification and disappointment on the other. In my long 
experience I do not recollect to have seen so much political 
bitterness and violence (except perhaps during the great con- 
tests of the Catholic question and Reform), and certainly 
there never was a great Parliamentary battle distingnished 
by so much uncertainty and so many vicissitudes, and in 
which the end corresponded so little with the beginning and 
with the general expectation. For a considerable time not 
only all the late Cabinet and their supporters, but the whole 
body of Whigs, both Palmerstonians and Russellites, had 
been growing more and more impatient of the Derby Govern- 
ment, and they were considering how they could make a final 
and irresistible attack upon them, and for the last three weeks 
there had been nothing but negotiations and pourparlers to 
effect a coalition between the rival leaders and their friends 
for the purpose of their at least uniting in one great hostile 
vote, which should drive the Derbyites to resignation or dis- 
solution, hoping and expecting that their majority would be 
so large as to put the latter ont of the question. The occa- 
sion seemed to present itself upon Ellenborough’s letter to 
Canning censuring his Proclamation. A meeting took place 
at Cambridge House, when the whole plan was matured, 
and though Johu Russell did not attend it, he agreed to be 
a party to the Motion of Censure. Shaftesbury was put 
forward in the Lords, and Cardwell was induced to take 
the initiative in the House of Commons. Nobody doubted 
of success, and the only question was (much debated and 
betted upon) by how many the Government would be beaten. 
Meanwhile Ellenborough resigned, which gave a new aspect 
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to the affair, and the Government got a small majority in 
the Lords. It was evident that no popularity attached to 
the motion, and many of the Liberals were of opinion that 
upon Ellenborough’s resignation the affair ought to drop 
and the motion be withdrawn. But the die was cast, the 
Palmerstonians were quite confident and eager for the fray, 
and would not hear of stepping in their career. The debate 
began, the speaking being all along better on the Govern- 
ment side, and every day their prospects as to the division 
appeared to be mending and public opinion more and more 
inclining against the Opposition and the Proclamation, 
though still blaming Ellenborough’s letter. If the debate 
had ended on Tuesday as was expected, Government would 
probably have been beaten, but Sir Charles Napier had got 
Tuesday, and would not give it up, so that the decision 
was of necessity adjourned: the delay was all in favor of 
the Government, and on Thursday night arrived the Indian 
despatches with Canning’s explanations and the Outram 
correspondence, which was immediately published, and 
although Palmerston and his friends and newspapers pre- 
tended that they considered these documents favorable to 
their cause, the general impression was rather the other 
way. All this time the Government people found their cause 
improving, and their chances in the division mending, and 
though their enemies still pretended to be certain of success, 
and I was told on Thursday night that I might safely lay 
any odds on their having a majority, the best informed of 
them in the House of Commons began to see danger, and at 
last they confessed only to expect a bare majority, and the 
Speaker told somebody it was very likely he should have to 
give a casting vote. The Radicals, or those of them who 
professed to be adherents of the Whig Cabinet, strongly 
urged the withdrawal of Cardwell’s motion, and at last on 
the Thursday seem to have made up their minds that defeat 
in some shape was inevitable, and that the best thing left for 
them to do was to get rid of the debate in any way they 
could. Henry Lennox called on me yesterday morning to 
tell me what had passed, to this effect: that on Friday 
Disraeli had received a letter from Cardwell, in which he 
asked if Disraeli would allow him to withdraw his motion, 
and subsequently Palmerston desired to confer with him, 
when he put the same question to him, to which (according 
to Henry Lennox’s statement) Disraeli replied, in a very’ 
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lofty tone, that he would hear of nothing which conld pos- 
sibly be construed into any admission on their part of 
their meriting any part of the censure which the Opposition 
had been laboring to cast upon them. The Government 
had by this time ascertained that the Opposition had made 
their minds up to back out of the motion as best they might, 
and their retreat was not very cleverly done, beginning with 
Cardwell’s refusal to withdraw, and ending with Palmerston’s 
recommendation to him to yield, which was a got up thing. 
The scene in the House was most extraordinary, and particu- 
larly mortifying to Palmerston, who saw himself involved in 
inevitable defeat, and without the power of rallying again for 
some time. If anybody could be excused for the impatience 
which brought him and his party into this dilemma, it was 
Palmerston, who in his seventy fourth year, and resolved to 
die in harness if he could, had no time to lose. This affair has 
been the battle of Marengo of political warfare. The Whigs 
appeared to be victorious, and carrying everything before 
them up to the eleventh hour, and then came a sudden turn 
of affairs, and the promise of victory was turned into rout 
and disaster. The campaign is Jost, and for the rest of this 
session the Government have it all their own way. The 
Whigs are in the condition of a defeated army, who require 
to be completely reorganized and re-formed before they can 
take the field again. The general resentment and mortifica- 
tion are extreme. They have naturally lost all confidence in 
their leaders, and they are now all ready to complain of the 
tactics of which they entirely approved till they found that 
defeat had been the consequence of their adoption. It is 
not probable that Palmerston and his late Cabinet will 
attempt anything more during this session, and everything 
is in such a state of confusion and uncertainty that the best 
thing they can do is to remain quiet, merely in a state of 
watchtulness, and to see what the volvenda dtes may bring 
about in the course of the next six months, leaving the 
Derbyites unmolested during that time. Derby will get 
Gladstone if possible to take the India Board, and this will 
be the best thing that can happen. His natural course is to 
be at the head of a Conservative Government, and he may, if 
he acts with prudence, be the means of raising that party 
to something like dignity and authority, and emancipating 
it from its dependence on the discreditable and insincere 
support of the Radicals. 
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June %th.—At Cleveden, at Ascot, and at Hatchford all 
the past week, during which I heard little or nothing about 
politics. The matter which made the most stir was Disraeli’s 
impudent and mendacions speech at Slough, in which he 
bitterly attacked the last Ministry and glorified his own. 
The Whigs were stung to madness, and two or three nights 
were occupied in both Houses, principally by Palmerston and 
Clarendon, in answering this speech, and demonstrating its 
falsehood. The proceeding was not very dignified, and they 
might just as well have left it alone, particularly as nobody 
cared much about what Disraeli said ; but there was so little 
sympathy for the ex-Ministers, that no indignation was ex- 
cited by it, except among themselves and their immediate 
friends. There seems little chance now of anything but a 
desultory warfare going on in the House of Commons, 
without any serious attack on the Government, who seem 
safe for this session at least. The most interesting event 
last week was the virtual settlement of the eternal Jew 
Question, which the House of Lords sulkily acquiesced in. 
It was very desirable for many reasons to put an end to it. 

Norman Court, June 16th.—Every day it appears more 
and more evident that Palmerston’s political career is draw- 
ing to a close, and he alone seems blind to the signs which 
denote it. Few things are stranger than the violent reaction 
which has deprived him of his popularity, and made him an 
object of bitter aversion to a considerable part of the Liberals, 
not only to such men as Graham and Bright, but even to 
many of his former followers and adherents. I cannot say I 
am sorry for it, but I do in fairness think that this reaction 
is overdone and exaggerated, and the hostility to Palmerston 
greater than there is any reason for. Ido not wish to see 
him again at the head of affairs, but I should be sorry to see 
aman so distingushed, who has been exalted so high, and 
who has many good qualities, end his life, or at least his 
political career, under circumstances of mortification and 
humiliation. If this happens it will be owing principally to 
his obstinacy in persisting in leading a party who have no 
longer any mind to beled by him, and the insatiable ambition. 
which cannot brook the notion of retirement at any time of 
life. Ifhe was wise, and was not blinded by vanity and the 
flattery of his: hangers-on, he wonld take a juster and clearer 
view of his position, and_ supposing him still intent on play- 
ing the political game, he would endeavor to act a part as 
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nearly like that which Peel acted in his last years as the dif- 
ference of circumstances would admit. 

But the determination to have no more to do with Palm- 
erston has not made the Whigs and Liberals more disposed 
to throw themselves into the arms of Lord John, and as yet, 
so far from any appearance of a reorganization of the Lib. 
eral party, they seem more disnnited and scattered than 
ever. Even Lord John and Graham, who seemed to be most 
closely allied, are now continually voting different ways ; and 
as to the other leading men, it is impossible to predict how 
they will vote on any subject that comes before Parliament, 
Tn this state of confusion many Liberal-Conservatives are 
beginning to wish for the consolidation of the Government, 
and are inclining to support it, if the Government itself will 
give them an opportunity of doing so, by asserting their own 
independence as a Conservative Government, and will leave 
off truckling to the Radicals, by accepting measures which 
everyone knows to be repugnant to their feelings and opin- 
ions, and inconsistent with the principles they have always 
professed. Men who supported Palmerston’s Government 
because they considered it to be a Conservative one, foresee 
that before long parties must assume the character of Radi- 
ca] and Conservative, the Whigs being merged in the former, 
and that the party of the present Government forms the only 
force capable of resisting the Whig and Radical union when 
it takes place, and that their best course will be to join the 
Conservative camp, if the presnt Government do not, by un- 
principled and inconsistent concessions for the sake of an 
easy official existence, render it impossible for them to do so. 
J do not know to what extent this feeling prevails, but I be- 
lieve it is extending, and Lord St. Germans, who is a very 
staunch friend to the late Government, and latterly belonged 
to them, told me the other day that Granville had great 
difficulty in keeping his people together. Ashburton is very 
warm and eager in this sense, and thongh neither of these 
men have much weight, I have no doubt they are exponents 
of the sentiments of a much larger number. I called on 
Lyndhurst on Monday Evening, and talked this question 
over with him, and entreated him to speak to Derby upon it. 
We were very well agreed, and he said he would endeavor to 
talk to Derby, but he is rather embarrassed, because he does 
not know what Derby is going to do about the Jew Bill, 
there being some strange signs of an intention on the part 
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of Derby to throw it over after all, though this would be so 
extremely foolish, as well as so false and dishonorable, that I 
cannot believe it is in his contemplation. 

June 22d.—During the week I passed at Norman Court 
the Government here were gaining ground. They had two 
good divisions in the House of Commons, sufficient to prove 
that if they cannot command a majority here, they have at 
least as much influence and power and are as well supported 
as any other leader or party. Then the publication of the 
Cagliari papers, and the way in which that question was 
settled, was a real triumph to the Foreign Oflice, and ac- 
knowledged to be so by the whole Press of every shade, and 
by everybody in Parliament, not excepting the ex-Ministers 
themselves. They are undoubtedly gaining strength, while 
the chances of another Palmerston Government became more 
and more faint and remote. All information coincides in 
representing Palmerston’s unpopularity as great and gen- 
eral, certainly the most extraordinary change that ever took 
place in so short atime. The Duke of Bedford writes to 
me from Endsleigh: ‘I hear of only one general feeling 
against Palmerston in the West. What a change since this 
time last year !” 

Thad a long talk with Tom Baring at Norman Court 
abont the Government, their proceedings and their pros- 
pects, and we agreed entirely on the subject. I wanted him 
to speak to some of his friends the ministers, and to en- 
deavor to get them to act a bolder and more consistent part 
as a Conservative Government, and he urged me to speak to 
Disraeli, which I told him I would do, and only refrained 
from doubting if I could do any real good with him. The 
Government are certainly placed in a difficult position. The 
Government and party whom they replaced were determined 
to thrust them out again as soon as possible, and their weak- 
ness and danger drove them into a quasi-alliance with the 
Radicals, or at least into so much deference and so many 
concessions to Radicals and Ultra-Liberals, that the Whigs, 
who were baffled and kept out by this policy, held them up 
to bitter scorn and reproach for acting in this manner, and 
now, when they agree to any measure with regard to which 
concession is reasonable and prudent, they are always assailed 
with the same reproaches instead of getting credit for so do- 
ing. To be sure they often contrive to make their conces- 
sions in such a way as to deprive them of all grace and 
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nee This has been pre-eminently the case with the Jew 
ill. 

_ Among the events of last week one of the most interest- 
ing was the Queen’s visit to Birmingham, where she was 
received by the whole of that enormous population with an 
enthusiasm which is said to have exceeded all that was ever 
displayed in her former receptions at Manchester or else- 
where. It is impossible not to regard such manifestations 
as both significant and important. They evince a disposi- 
tion in those masses of the population in which, if anywhere, 
the seeds of Radicalism are supposed to lurk, most favorable 
to the Conservative cause, by which I mean not to this or 
that party, but to the Monarchy and the Constitution under 
which we are living and flourishing, and which we may be- 
lieve to be still dear to the hearts of the people of this 
country. This great fact lends some force to the notion 
entertained by many political thinkers, that there is more 
danger in conferring political power on the middle classes 
than in extending it far beneath them, and iu point of fact 
that there is so little to be apprehended from the extension 
of the suffrage, that universal suffrage itself would be in- 
nocuous. Among the concessions of last week was the pass- 
ing of Locke King’s Bill for abolishing a property qualifica- 
tion, which was done with hardly any opposition. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the practice was a mere sham, and that 
a property qualification was very often a fiction or a fraud, 
and such being the case, that it was useless to keep up the 
distinction ; but it struck me, though I do not find that it 
occurred to anybody else, that the abolition might sooner or 
later have an indirect influence upon the question of the 
suffrage, for it may be urged, not without plausibility, that 
if it be held no longer necessary that a representative should 
have any property whatever, there is great inconsistency in 
requiring that the elector should have a certain amount of 
property to entitle him to vote. 

June 26th.—The India Bill appears now likely to pass 
rather rapidly and in the shape presented by the Govern- 
ment. Everybody is tired to death of the subject and anx- 
jous to have it over, and the general impatience is increased 
by alarm at the foul state of the Thames, which (long dis- 
cussed in a negligent way, and without much public atten- 
tion or care) has suddenly assumed vast proportions, and is 
become an object of general interest and apprehension. 
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This makes the House of Commons eager to finish its busi- 
ness as expeditiously as it can, and members impatient to 
hetake themselves to a purer and safer atmosphere. The 
Government continnes to maintain its ascendency there, and 
last night Palmerston was beaten by considerable majorities 
on two amendments he moved to the India Bill. 

The Chancellor has drawn down great obloquy on him- 
self by a speech which he made at the Mansion House a 
night or two ago. Derby’s illness having prevented his 
going to the dinner (given to the Ministers), Thesiger had 
to speak for him, and he made the very worst, most mjudi- 
cious, and unbecoming speech which was ever delivered on 
such an occasion. No rnie is more established than that 
politics are not to bo introduced at these dinners, and yet 
his speech was nothing but a political song of triumph and 
glorification of his own Government and colleagues, as some- 
body said, a counterpart (though less offensive one) of Dis- 
raeli’s Slough speech. All their heads are turned, and the 
Chancellor’s as much or more than any. 

Then there isa grand mess about the Jew question, 
which is hung up in a sort of abeyance in consequence of 
Derby’s not being able to come down to the House of Lords. 
From the moment that Derby took wpon himself to~ an- 
nonnce his abandonment of the contest, which he did not 
frankly and fully, but sulkily and reluctantly, he seems to 
have half repented of what he did, and to have, if not made, 
permitted and connived at, all sorts of difficulties and obsta- 
cles, while his subordinates and some of his colleagues have 
interposed to prevent or delay the final settlement. It is 
difficult to believe that he himself ever cared a straw about 
the Jew question, or that his opposition had any motive ex- 
cept that of pleasing the bigoted and narrow-minded of his 
party. His good sense saw that the moment was come when 
surrender was the best policy if not an absolute necessity, 
and having given utterance to this conviction, no doubt to 
the enormous disgust of many of his followers, it was his 
interest to get rid of the question as quickly as possible, and 
dismiss what as long as it remained on the ¢apis in any shape 
was a source of disagreement and ill-hnmor between him 
and his party. It is marvellous, therefore, that so clever a 
man should have acted so foolish a part as he has done. 
Having disgusted his own party by his concession, he is now 
disgusting everybody else and all other parties by his hesita- 
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tion and pusillanimity in carrying it out, and, with an ab- 
sence of dignity and firmness which is utterly unworthy of 
the high position he holds, he has permitted his Chancellor 
and some half-dozen subordinate members of his Government 
to do all they can to thwart the settlement of the question, 
and prolong the exclusion of the Jews. Instead of taking 
the matter into his own hands, and dealing with it accord- 
ing to the plain suggestions of common sense and sound 
policy, he has permitted a sort of little conspiracy to go on, 
which is exceedingly likely to bring about a collision between 
the two Honses, and to raise a flame in the House of Com- 
mons the eonsequences of which may be more serious to the 
Government than any one contemplates. Lyndhurst, whose 
wise head is provoked and disgusted to the last degree at all 
these proceedings, has bitterly complained of them, and at 
the way in which they have treated him, and the bill he 
drew up for the express purpose of putting an end to the 
dilemma. 

July 9th.—After all Derby ran true to the Jew Bill, and 
if he did it in an awkward way, allowances must be made 
for him and for his difficulties with his party, who are full 
of chagrin at being compelled to swallow this obnoxious 
measure. Itis on the whole better that the bulk of them 
should have voted in conformity with their notorious opin- 
ions, as it made no differenee as to the result, and has a bet- 
ter appearance than if they had whisked round at Derby’s 
bidding. The India Bill has passed the House of Commons 
pretty harmoniously, and people seem to think it has been 
licked into a very decent shape. 

he most interesting event of the present day is the mar- 
riage of Lord Overstone’s daughter to a Major Lindsay,’ who 
has got the greatest heiress who ever existed, that is, sup- 
posing she inherits her father’s prodigions wealth, which 
since old Jones Loyd’s death is reckoned to amount to six 
or seven millions. 

July 13th.—After an ineffectual attempt on the part of 
the Opposition to get rid of the ‘‘reasons” of the Lords, 
the Jew Bill has passed, Granville and Lansdowne protest- 
ing against the absurdity of the conduct of Derby with re- 


1 [Afterward Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V. C., raised to the Peerage in 1885 
by the title of Lord Wantage. The property of Lord Overstone, as disposed of 
by his will, amounted to about three millions, and would pass in reversion to 
the Loyd family on the failure of issue by his daughter. ] 
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gard toit. It isremarkable that though Lord Lansdowne 
has for some time appeared mueh daissé, his speech was as 
good and sensible a speech as he ever made in his life. As 
to Derby, as it is impossible that so clevera man as he is 
could willingly act so foolish and even ridiculous a part as he 
has done on this occasion, I conclude that he felt obliged to 
do what he has done in order to avoid quarrelling with his own 
friends, who without doubt are intensely disgusted at the 
bitter pill he has obliged them to swallow, and as he knows 
best what he can venture with them and what not, it is 
more reasonable to accept the measure on his own terms 
than to be angry with him for the way in which he has con- 
trived it. 

The last accounts from India are far from satisfactory, 
and the apprehensions which I long ago felt and expressed, 
but which I had begun to think unfounded, seem not un- 
likely to be realised. It is clear that the contest is neither 
ever nor drawing to a close. Our danger consists in the 
swarms of armed and hostile natives, and in the climate. 
The rebels we always beat when we can grapple with them, 
but we cannot crush and subdue them. ‘They gather to- 
gether and assail our people when a good opportunity pre- 
sents itself, and when they are repulsed (as is always the 
case) their masses are dissolved and scattered abroad, with- 
out any material diminution of their numbers, and ready 
to assemble and attack any other vulnerable point, while 
the British troops are harassed to death by unceasing pur- 
suits of foes so much more nimble and able to endure 
the climate than themselves. ‘This species of warfare must 
be disheartening and disgusting, and it involves a consump- 
tion of life reqniring more reinforcements than we can sup- 

ly. All the accounts we receive concur in the insufficiency 
of the European force, and the necessity of fresh sup- 
plies. One letter I saw yesterday talks of 40,000 men being 
requisite. 

Petworth, July 31st.—I came here from Goodwood, not 
having been here for twenty years, and am rather glad to see 
once more a place where I passed so mnch of my time in my 
younger days. I think it is the finest house I have ever 
seen, and its collection of pictures is unrivalled for number, 
beauty, and interest. Parliament is to be up on Monday, 
and the Council for the prorogation is to take place to-day 
at Osborne. 
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I met Brannow at Goodwood, who talked over the politi- 
cal events of the Russian war, and assured me that the part 
he had played in it had been much misrepresented, that he 
had never been misled by Aberdeen, nor had he ever misled 
the Emperor Nicholas, but on the coutrary had told him, 
without any disguise, the real state of affairs, and the almost 
certainty that war would ensue, that he was well aware him- 
self, and had impressed ou his master, that although Aber- 
deen was most anxious to avoid war, he had no power to do 
so, and that though he was nominally Prime Minister, he 
was destitute of the authority of one. Ie said the Emperor 
was quite sincere in all he had said to Hamilton Seymour, 
and if we had had at Petersburg a minister with more tact 
and judgment, war would not have taken place. He (Brun- 
now) had urged Aberdeen to send Granville there for the 
purpose, who, he thinks, would have done very well, and of 
whom he has a high opinion. 

London, August 15th.—I returned to town from Pet- 
worth last Monday week, and on Tuesday a fit of gout came 
on, which has laid me up ever since, leaving me no energy 
to do anything, and least of all to execute the purpose I 
entertained of sketching the past session of Parliament, 
and the curious events which it cvolved; the decline and 
fall of Palmerston and his Government, the advent of Derby, 
and the vicissitudes of his career, deserve a narrative which 
might, if well handled by some well-informed writer, be 
made very interesting : but I am conscious of my ewn unfit- 
ness and dare not attempt it. It is in truth time for me to 
leave off keeping a journal, for by degrees I have lost the 
habit of communicating with all the people from whom I 
have been in the habit of obtaining political information, 
and I know nothing werth recording. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Lord Joha Russell and Lord Stanley—Lord Palmerston’s Leadership—Dissensioos ia the 
Libera! Party—The Queeo aod ber Ministers—Lord Stinley at the Laodia Office—The 
Queeo's Letter to the Prince of Wales—Reform Speeches and Projects—Lord Palm- 
erstoa’s Confideace—Prosecution of Couot Montalembert in France—Lord (lar- 
eodoa’s Visit to Compiégae—The Emperor’s Desigus on Italy--The Emperor and the 
Pope—Approach of War—Lord Palmerstoa's Prudent Laoguage—Lord Palmerstoo’s 
Italian Sympathies—The Llectric Telegraph—Opposition ia Fraace to the War—'l'ke 
Emperor's Prevaricatioa—Opeuing of Parliament—Debates on Foreign Affairs—Lord 
Cowley’s Mission to Vieana—General Opposition to the War—A Reform Bill—Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Henley resign—Dnplicity of the Enxnoperor—Mr. Disracli's Retorm Bill 
—The Emperor deaies his Warlike Preparations—The Whigs oppose the Reform uiil— 
Aaxiety to defeat the Governmeot—Lord Cowley returns from Vieana— War impead- 
ing—Dishonest Conduct by both Partics—Lord Cowley's Aecouot of Cayour’s Policy 
--His Missiou to Vieana—A Coogress Proposed—ladifference to Reform—Debates on 
the Reform Bill—Deleat of the Reform Bill—Aa Emissary from Cavour. 


Hinchinbrook, September 5th.—At The Grove last week, 
and on Friday to Osborne for a Council. . At the Grove I 
met Charles Villiers and the Duke of Bedford, and had much 
talk with both of them ahout affairs in general, particularly 
with the Duke about Lord John. He is busily employed in 
concocting a Reform Bill, which he had probably better leave 
alone. He seems to have shown his project to several people, 
and recently to Aberdeen, who wrote him word that he must 
take care not to make it too mild, so much so as to be incon- 
sistent with what he has before proposed. It seems it is 
very mild, for it embraces no Schedule A, no disqualification, 
though a good deal of addition to the constituency. Lord 
John has recently struck np a great intimacy with Lord 
Stanley, and has had him repeatedly down to Pembroke 
Lodge. They take very kindly to each other, and Lord 
John is evidently anxions to cultivate him, for he asked the 
Duke to invite Stanley to go to Woburn, where Lord John 
and all his family are gone to stay. He has been talking a 
great deal to Stanley on past politics, but not on present, 
which would have been rather awkward in their relative 
positions, but he has told Stanley a great deal about the 
political affairs in which he has been engaged, especially with 
respect to the great Reform Bill, its history and incidents, 
which details no doubt were very interesting and useful to 
him, and I am not surprised at Stanley’s being much pleased 
with Lord John’s society and conversation, for Lord John is 
very agreeable and full of that sort of political information 
in which Stanley takes the greatest delight and interest. 
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Although Lord John has abstained from making any attempt 
to establish political relations between them, it is highly 
probable that he should look forward to the possibility of 
some such relations being hereafter established, for in the 
present state of parties a fresh organization and combination 
is almost inevitable, and he may very naturally look forward 
to a combination into which they may both enter, and with 
this view he may be very glad to cultivate a personal and 
social intimacy, and the Duke thinks he has semie such view 
in his mind. 

The Duke told me that he was at Lord Broughton’s the 
other day, when Broughton said he had been applied to by 
some of Palmerston’s former followers to make a representa- 
tion to Palmerston of the present state of affairs and of the 
Liberal party, and to suggest to him the expediency of his 
abdication of the lead of it, and the impossibility of that 
party regaining its ascendency as long as he insisted on con- 
tinuing its chief and retaining his pretensions of returning 
to office. To this request he sent a refusal. He said he en- 
tirely agreed with the people making it, but that it would 
have no effect whatever except that of making a personal 
quarrel between himself and the Palmerstons, with whom he 
had always been on very good terms. I did not learn the 
names of these Whig malcontents. Charles Villiers takes a 
similar view, but does not think that anything would induce 
Palmerston to retire, or that his former colleagues and im- 
mediate adherents would transfer their support to any one 
else as long as he continues to claim it from them. He 
thinks, moreover, and he has very good means of jndging, 
that his position and that of John Russell and the impossi- 
bility of their reunion will effectually paralyze the Liberal 
party and secure the possession of office to the present Gov- 
ernment, and that there is on the whole rather a preference 
for the continuation of the present state of things than any 
desire for a change which would bring the Whigs back again. 
He had recently been with George Lewis, and found him at 
length rather disposed to come into my view of the matter 
of their resignation, and to regret it. It is entirely the opin- 
ion of Charles Villiers himself, and he said there would have 
been no difficulty in obtaining from the House of Commons 
a vote of confidence, for there was no wish to turn them out, 
and having administered the rebuke which the Government 
so well merited, the majority would have seized with alacrity 
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an occasion to make it up with them, and to show that they 
had no desire to quarrel with them outright. 

The Opposition now found all their hopes on the dissen- 
sions which they expect to arise in the Tory Government 
and camp, which is a very uncertain prospect, and as to 
which they are very likely to be disappointed. The day I 
went to Osborne I had some conversation with Disraeli, who 
gave me to understand that he was well aware the Opposi- 
tion relied on this contingency, but that it was not likely to 
happen. He was aware of Lord Stanley’s liaison with Lord 
John, and it was evident that the former had made no secret 
of it, and had told Disraeli.that there was (at present) noth- 
ing political in it. Lord John had not said a word about 
his Reform Bill to Stanley; and Disraeli knew that he had 
not. All this looks like union and confidence between them. 

As far as outward appearances go, the Queen is on very 
good terms with them, for she gave audiences to several of 
them, and long ones. Her conduct at the time of the break- 
up was certainly curious and justifies them in saying that it 
was by her express desire that Derby undertook the forma- 
tion of the Government. If Palmerston and his Cabinet 
were actuated by the motives and expectations which I as- 
ceribe to them, Her Majesty certainly did not play into their 
hands in that game. When Derby sat before her all the 
difficulties of his situation, and entreated her again to reflect 
upon it, a word from her would have induced him (without 
having anything to complain of) to throw it back into Palm- 
erston’s hands. But the word she did speak was decisive as 
to his going on, and there is no reason to believe that she was 
playing a deep game and calculating on his failure. Nor do 
I believe that she would herself have liked to see Palmerston 
made all powerful. She can hardly have forgotten how in- 
clined he has always been to abuse his power, and how much 
she has suffered from his exercise of it, even when he was 
to a‘certain degree under control, and although she secmced 
to be quite reconciled to him, and to be anxious for the sta- 
bility of his Government, it is difficult to know what her 
real feelings (or rather those of the Prince) were, and it is 
more than probable that her anxiety for the success of Palm- 
erston’s Government was more on account of the members 
of it whom she personally likes, and whom she was very 
reluctant to lose, than out of partiality for the Premier him- 
self. To Clarendon she is really attached, and Granville 
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she likes very much; most of the rest she regarded with 
indifference. 

London, November 4th.—Two months have elapsed dur- 
ing which I have felt no inclination to note down anything 
in this book, but now that the Newmarket meetings are at an 
end, and I must needs think of other things, I shall jot down 
the very few things that have come across me iu the inter- 
val. When I was at Hillingdon a few weeks ago, I was 
surprised to hear from Charles Mills a glowing panegyric on 
Lord Stanley, who has gained golden opinions and great popu- 
larity at the India House.t I was prepared to hear of his 
ability, his indefatigable industry, and his businesslike quali- 
ties ; but I was surprised to hear so much of his courtesy, 
affability, patience, and candor, that he is neither dictatorial 
nor conceited, always ready to listen to other people’s 
opinions and advice, and never fancying that he knows 
better than anybody else. I afterward told Jonathan Peel 
what I had heard, and he confirmed the truth of this report, 
and said he was the same in the Cabinet; but he made me 
comprehend his popularity with the Council by telling me 
that he espoused all their views and interests, and co-operated 
with them in endeavoring to retain certain powers which be- 
longed to the extinct Court of Directors, but which ought, 
as a consequence of the change, to pass into other hands, 
particularly military appointments and matters of military 
control. This received confirmation not long ago from the 
Dnke of Cambridge, whom I met at Cheveley, and who gave 
me an account of some matter in which he had received and 
executed certain orders frem the Secretary of War, and soon 
after received a very sharp letter from Stanley calling him 
to account for having interfered in what, he said, helonged 
to the Indian Secretary. The Duke referred him to the War 
Office, so that there seems already a conflict of jurisdiction 
between the two offices. From all this it is apparent that 
we shall have fresh Indian discussions when Parliament 
meets, and there will be a necessity for fresh arrangements 
for the transaction of business. This may seem to be a very 
trifling matter, and not worth noticing, but Lord Stanley is 
so completely the man of the present day, and in al] human 
probability is destined to play so important and conspicuous 

1 [Lord Stanley, the present Earl of Derby, had succeeded to the Presidency 


of the Board of Control upon the resignation of Lord Ellenborough, and was the 
first Seeretary of State for India upon the abolition of tho former office.] 
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a part in political life, that the time may come when any 
details, however minute, of his early career will be deemed 
worthy of recollection. 

IT hear the Queen has written a letter to the Prince of 
Wales announcing to him his emancipation from parental 
authority and control, and that it is one of the most admi- 
rable letters that ever were penned. She tells him that he 
may have thought the rule they adopted for his education 
a severe one, but that his welfare was their only object, and 
well knowing to what seductions of flattery he would event- 
ually be exposed, they wished to prepare and strengthen his 
mind against them, that he was now to consider himself his 
own master, and that they should never intrude any advice 
upon him, although always ready to give it him whenever 
he thought fit to seek it. It was a very long letter, all in 
that.tone, and it seems to have made a profound impression 
on the Prince, and to have touched his feelings to the quick. 
He brought it to Gerald Wellesley in floods of tears, and the 
effect it produced is a proof of the wisdom which dictated 
its composition. 

November 17th.—The principal topics of interest for the 
last fortnight have been Bright’s speeches, the visit of 
Palmerston and Clarendon to Compiégne, the Portugnese 
and French quarrel, and the pamphlet and approaching trial 
of Montalembert, on all of which there is plenty to say. 
Bright’s speeches have evidently been a failure, and if they 
produce any effect, it will probably be one rather useful to 
the Government; but the very failure only proves more 
strongly the bad policy of Derby in bringing forward a 
Reform measure, and how much more safe he would have 
been if he had let it alone. There is a considerable though 
not universal impression that by some means and through 
the operation of the chapter of accidents this Reform Bill 
will prove fatal to him. Mr. Elwin, the editor of the 
“Quarterly Review,” told the Duke of Bedford he thought 
so, and that he had been told bya Cabinet Minister that 
there had heen such serious differences of opinion among 
them on this subject that if the session had been prolonged 
the Government would probably have gone to pieces at that 
time, and Lord John told the Duke that Walpole had inti- 
mated to him something of the same kind. Lord John is 
expecting, and Palmerston is hoping, that the Government 
will fall, and the latter is still confident that his day will 

20 
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come again, a confidence which no one else seems to partake 
of. Clarendon, who is the staunchest of Palmerston’s allies 
and colleagues, has been endeavoring to dissipate this illu- 
sion and to bring him to take a more accurate view of his 
own position, but without success. ‘‘He cannot see why 
John Russell should not again take office under him;” and 
it is in vain that Clarendon assures him that nothing on 
earth will induce Lord John to do so. Lord John seems 
disposed to bide his time, and evidently cherishes a hope and 
expectation that the Whig party will return to their alle- 
giance to him and enable him to form another Government. 
He seem to have a liking for Bright, though he does not 
agree with all his views of Reform. At this moment my 
owe belief is that the present Government have the best 
chance in this race for power from the mere fact of their 
being in possession, and from the hopeless disunion and con- 
fusion in which the Whigs and Liberals are plunged. 

Montalembert’s paper is adrfirable, and I agree with al- 
most every part of it, especially about the Indian debate 
and Indian policy, and the causes of Palmerston’s extraor- 
dinary fall and the loss of his popularity. His prosecution 
by the Imperial Government is either an enormous mistake 
and political error, or a stroke of policy so deep and refined 
as to be beyond my comprehension. Jere everybody re- 
gards it as a great imprudence. 

December 2d.—IJ returned to town yesterday, having been 
to Badger Hall, thence to Grimstone, then to Ossington, and 
yesterday from Hinchinbrook. If I have written nothing it 
is not from want of interesting events worth notice, but 
because J have known and heard nothing more than all the 
world learnt from the newspapers. The chief topics of 
interest have been the pamphlet and the trial of Monta- 
lembert and the visit of Palmerston and Clarendon to 
Compiégne. ‘The first seems to have excited more interest 
here than in Paris, where the tyrannical proceeding was 
taken very quietly, and little sympathy felt for a man who 
wrote so enthusiastically about England, and rebuked his 
own countrymen, and particularly his co-religionaries, for 
their unworthy conduct and language toward us, There 
appears to have been a general feeling of regret or disap- 
proval of the visit to Paris, even on the part of those who 
are most friendly to the two Lords. I think it is a pity 
they should have gone just at this moment, when the 
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Montalembert affair and the Portuguese quarrel] have made 
the Emperor Napoleon very unpopular here ; but it does 
not seem to me to be a matter of much consequence, or to 
be worth the indignation which in some quarters it has 
elicited. 

Hillingdon, December 12th.—I went to The Grove on 
Wednesday last and came back on Friday. There I had 
long talks with Clarendon for the first time for many a day, 
when he told me a great deal that was interesting, just as he 
nsed to do formerly, first about his visit to Compiégne and 
his conversations with the Emperor. The Emperor told 
him that his motive for prosecuting Montalembert was that 
he was aware that there was a conspiracy of literary men, 
enemies of his Government, to write it down in a very in- 
sidivuus manner, not by any direct attacks, but, under the 
pretence of discussing subjects either not political or not 
French, to introduce matter most hostile and most mischiev- 
ous to him, and that it was necessary to put down such a 
conspiracy, and he thought the best course was to proceed at 
ouce against a man so conspicuous as Montalembert, and to 
make an example of him, by which others would be deterred. 
This was his excuse, whatever its value. It appears to me a 
very bad one, and I doubt if the fact itself is true, though 
Clarendon seemed to think it was. They had a great deal 
of conversation about Italy and the anti-Austrian projects 
attributed to France, touching which the Emperor’s ideas 
were most strange and extravagant. He said there had been 
two questions in which France was interested : one the re- 
generation of Poland, the other the regeneration of Italy ; 
that in the pursuit of the first France naturally became the 
ally of Austria against Russia, in the pursuit of the other 
she became the ally of Russia and Sardinia against Austria ; 
that the peace with Russia had put an end to anything being 
done about the first, and the second alone became possible. 
Clarendon then pointed out to him all the difficulties of in- 
volving himself in such a contest as this scheme supposed, 
that Austria would sacrifice her last florin and her last man 
in defence of her Italian provinces, that to go to war with 
her would almost inevitably sooner or later plunge all Europe 
into war, and that the object to be gained by it, even by 
France herself, would be wholly incommensurate with the 
cost and the danger that would be incurred. The Emperor 
appeared to have no reply to make to Clarendon’s remon- 
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strances, nor did I gather that His Majesty had any casus 
belli against Austria, nor even any just cause of complaint 
to urge against her, from which I draw the inference not 
only that his policy is of a very wild and chimerical charac- 
ter, but that at any moment when he might see, or think he 
saw, any advantage in attacking another Power, no consid- 
eration of justice and good faith, still less of moderation and 
care for the happiness and peace of the world, would restrain 
him, and from such a contingency England would be no 
more exempt than any other country.? 

December 12th.—Another day the Emperor asked Claren- 
don to come into his room, when he told him that he wanted 
his advice, that he was in a great dilemma and embarrass- 
ment in regard to his Roman occupation, and in a false posi- 
tion, from which he did not know how to extricate himself. 
He was dying to recall the French troops, and yet unable to 
do it. He had always hoped to be able to get the policy laid 
down in the Edgar Ney letter carried out, but as soon as the 
Pope and his ecclesiastical councillors returned to Rome they 
refused to do anything, and whenever he held ont any threat 
of withdrawing his troops they always said he might do so 
whenever he pleased, for they knew very well the reasons 
which prevented his doing it: the moment the French troops 
marched out there would be an uprising in Rome and in the 
Papal States. The religious party in France would deeply 
resent his exposing the Pope to any such danger, and as soon 
as the French went away the Austrians would march in and 
be masters of the whole country. Clarendon acknowledged 
the gravity of the situation and the difficulty, but could 
suggest no solution of it. They discussed the possibility of 
inducing the Pope to relinquish his temporal sovereignty, 
and to accept a great revenue instead, but neither of them 
scems to have thought this plan feasible. 

January 14th, 1859.—I purposed at the close of the last 
year to say a few words about a year which might well be 
called annus mirabilis and annus mestissimus besides, for I 
do not remember any year marked by a greater number and 


_ 1 [It is remarkable that this conversation of the Emperor with Lord Claren- 
don at Compiégne took place within a month of the speech to Baron Hirbner on 
New Year’s Day, which was the signal of war between Franee and Austria, and 
at a time when the secret alliance between the Emperor and M. de Cavour had 
been already eoncluded. The Emperor’s object was evidently to delude his 
English guests, and Lord Clarendon was partially deceived by him, although he 
clearly perceived that there was danger of war ahead. ] 
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variety of remarkable events and oeeurrences, and certainly 
none which has been so fatal to the happiness of so many 
of our friends. One calamity has succeeded another with 
frightful rapidity, till it is difficult to point to any one who 
has not sustained some terrible bereavement in the persons 
of near and dear relations or intimate friends. A severe fit 
of gout which attacked me on Christmas Day, and has kept 
hold of me ever since, prevented my executing my purpose, 
and now I have forgotten all I intended to say, and can only 
take up the present condition of affairs as they present them- 
selves at the beginning of this year, and this is dark and 
unpromising enough. All Europe has been thrown into 
alarm by the speech which the Emperor Napoleon made to 
the Austrian Ambassador Hiibner on New Year’s Day, and 
by the announcement which followed it that Prince Napoleon 
was going to Turin to marry the King of Sardinia’s daughter. 
The language of the King of Sardinia in his speech to his 
Parliament shortly afterward confirmed the general appre- 
hensions. The menacing manifestations having produced 
their effect, the Emperor seems to have thought 1t advisable 
to draw in his horns, and to try and calm the effervescence 
he had prodnced. This, however, was not so easy, and in 
spite of certain tranquillizing articles which the French Press 
was instructed to put forth, the impression that mischief 
is brewing cannot be effaced, and though many think that 
there will be no immediate outbreak, and the money dealers 
and speculators comfort themselves with thinking that want 
of money will prevent the great military Powers from going 
to war, the best informed persons, and those who are most 
accustomed to watch the signs of the times, are convinced 
that the time is near at hand when the peace of the world 
will be broken, that the Emperor is determined upon an ag- 
gression on Austria, and that he is only undecided as to the 
time when the operation shall be begun. It is now evident 
that when our Hx-Ministers were at Compiégne, and when 
the Emperor pretended that he wanted to consult Clarendon 
confidentially, he only made a half-confidence of his views 
and his position, and that he concealed from Clarendon the 
important fact of the marriage of Prince Napoleon, which 
was arranged at the time. 

The Grove, January 25th.—I have passed three days here 
very agreeably ; a large party on Saturday and Sunday, after 
which Clarendon, George Lewis, and I, talking over every- 
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thing interesting at home and abroad. There has been a 
good deal of correspondence between Clarendon and Jobn 
Russell in a very friendly spirit, quite different from the 
terms they have been on till lately, and indicating the possi- 
bility of their coming together again in Opposition and in 
office. J saw also some letters of Palmerston’s upon foreign 
affairs, exceedingly sound and judicious. I am bound to say 
that all I hear and see of Palmerston’s views, opinions, and 
conduct is highly creditable to him, and very different from 
what I expected. He evinces no impatience to return to 
office, and no misconception of his own position. All he 
writes on foreign affairs, on France and Austria and Italy, 
is marked by great wisdom and moderation. He is taking 
his proper place as head of the Liberal and Whig party, pre- 
pared to go to Parliament and wait for the development of 
the policy and measures of the Government, before forming 
any plan of a political campaign. Reading at the same time 
the letters of Lord John and those of Palmerston on the same 
subject, that of foreign policy, I am struck with the great 
superiority of the latter. 

Bretby, January 2%th.—I left The Grove yesterday morn- 
ing, and came here to-day. At breakfast yesterday Claren- 
don handed over to me a letter from Reeve, enclosing one 
from Guizot upon the aspect of affairs in Europe and the 
chances of war and peace; an admirable letter, as all his 
are. Reeve said that he had been told that Palmerston was 
likely to give utterance to some sentiments very anti-Aus- 
trian, and in favor of Italian nationality, than which noth- 
ing could be more mischievous or more conducive to the 
objects of Louis Napoleon. This seemed to me so incon- 
sistent with the spint of moderation and_ good sense which I 
had remarked in the letters I had already seen of Palmer- 
ston’s, that I said I could not think it possible that he was 
meditating anything of the sort, and I was greatly surprised 
when Clarendon replied, and George Lewis agreed with him, 
that, nothing was more possible, and that he should not be 
at all surprised if he expressed sentiments which were very 
much those which he had always entertained. Of course 
they both deprecated any such language in the strongest 
manner. When I got to town I told Reeve what had passed, 
and he then told me his authority for what he had written, 
and that his informant had gathered it from conversations 
with Palmerston himself. It was at all events satisfactory 
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to find that the langnage of the “Times” had undergone 
no alteration, and that they adhered to the same judicious 
course and vigorous argumentation which they have all 
along adopted. Clarendon and George Lewis are equally 
afraid of what John Russell may say, but they are aware 
that though he may do considerable mischief, his dicta are 
infinitely less important than Palmerston’s. Granville ar- 
rived lastnight from Paris and Rome, and I saw him for a 
few minutes as I was starting to come here. 1 had just time 
to ascertain that his views are identical with those of Claren- 
don and George Lewis, and that his efforts will be joined to 
theirs in attempting to persuade both Palmerston and John 
Russell to refrain from saying anything which may serve as 
an encouragement to the Emperor, and George Lewis said 
that on Palmerston’s language in the House of Commons 
the peace of the world might possibly depend. ‘There seems 
uo reason to doubt that one of the things which keeps the 
Emperor’s mind in suspense and uncertainty is his desire to 
bear what passes in our Parliament, and to ascertain what 
amount of sympathy and support the Italian cause and a 
war against Austria are likely to find in this country. 
Palmerston must have already taken such a measure of the 
public feeling here as to know that any appeal to anti-Aus- 
trian and pro-Italian sympathies would mect with no re- 
sponse either in or out of Parliament. The most, therefore, 
that he will probably venture to do will be strenuously to 
recommend a complete neutrality, and that this country 
should determine to keep aloof from any contest that may en- 
sue. This would be playing the Emperor’s game, and might 
perhaps he more useful to him than any other course we could 
take, for it would find pretty general concurrence, and most 
likely elicit many expressions of opinions which the Emperor 
would be able with some plausibility to construe in the man- 
ner most favorable to his own pretensions and designs. 

January 31st.—Dined with Lord Salisbury on Saturday 
at the Sheriffs’ dinner, when I met a]l the Cabinet, except 
Malmesbury, Hardwicke, and John Manners. Derby told 
mea curious thing. An experiment was made of the pos- 
sible speed by which a telegraphic message could be sent and 
an answer got. They fixed on Corfu, made every prepara- 
tion, and sent one word. The message and return were 
effected in six seconds. I would not have believed this on 
any other authority. 
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Granville is just come from Paris, where he spent a 
week ; he saw and conversed with everybody, beginning with 
the Emperor and ending with Thiers. All the Ministers he 
talked to, Walewski, Fould, and Rouher, are dead against war, 
Morny the same, Baroche said to be for it, and Fleury, who 
wants to distinguish himself in the field. The Emperor talked 
over the whole question and assured him he had not committed 
himself to the King of Sardinia, but on the contrary had told 
him he would not support him if he committed any impru- 
dence toward Austria. Granville’s impression is that the 
question is adjourned for the present, owing to the clear 
manifestation in France, but much more to the unanimous 
tone of the German and English Press. He is, however, 
waiting in great anxiety for the debates in our Parliament, 
and still hopes for some anti-Austrian expression which may 
favor his own views. He has such a contempt for his own 
nation and for the opinions of the French people that these 
last do not weigh much with him, and he fancies that they 
may be at any moment changed and run in a warlike cur- 
rent. Granville thinks our Government have acted properly 
throughout these transactions, so far as he can judge. 

February 5th.—Parliament opened on Thursday with, as 
everybody owned, a very good speech, and the discussions 
in both Houses were in a very good tone, and all that could 
be desired as to foreign policy. It will be impossible for 
the Emperor to derive from what passed a single word from 
any quarter favorable to his projects. The disappointment 
of his expectations in this respect may be very annoying 
to him, and possibly induce him still to defer his final 
resolution, but it is too much to hope that the language 
of our Parliament will turn him altogether from his design. 
Indeed it has now become equally difficult for him to advance 
without danger or to retreat without discredit, and in his 
position discredit is in itself franght with danger. 

February 12th.—The Emperor Napoleon’s speech, looked 
for with so much anxiety here, arrived a few hours after its 
delivery on Monday last, and was on the whole regarded as 
rather pacific than the contrary, but still so reserved and 
ambiguous that it might mean anything or lead to any- 
thing or nothing. The general opinion seems to be that 
nothing will take place for the present. The Government 
have begun their campaign so quietly, and with so little 
disturbance or threatening of any, that if such calm appear- 
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ances were not often fallacious, one should predict their 
passing smoothly through the session ; but when oue thinks 
of this time last year, of the apparent strength and sccurity 
of Palmerston’s Government, and of the suddenness of his 
fall, it is impossible to rely upon the continuance of this 
unclouded sky. 

February 19th.—The general complaint is that nothing 
is done in Parliament, and that there is a general apathy, 
under the continuance of which the Government gets ou 
without hindrance, while their faults or blunders pass un- 
checked. The Chancellor incurred a momentary odium by 
his attempt at perpetuating a very shameless job, by making 
his son-in-law a Judge in Lunacy without having any quali- 
fications for such an office; but after a little spurt in the 
House of Commons, the result of which was the appoint- 
ment being rescinded, the matter quietly dropped. Glad- 
stone’s extravagant proceedings at Corfu! have elicited 
something like an attack led on by Lord Grey, but although 
this subject will probably be more seriously and warmly dis- 
cussed after he comes home, it does not seem likely to lead to 
much at present, and Derby will probably parry Grey’s attack 
on Monday next. 

February 27th.—Derby prevailed on Grey to defer his 
Ionian motion till Gladstone’s return, which he said would 
be in a fortnight at least. Palmerston had given notice 
of his intention to call the attention of the House of 
Commons to the present state of Europe, and to ask if the 
Government could give the country any information on the 
subject. The Government tried to persuade him to defer his 
intention, but without effect, and he persisted in his course. 
In the meanwhile Cowley suddenly arrived in England, sent 
for by the Government, as it was said, for the purpose of 
receiving instructions in respect to the conferences expected 
at Paris on the Danubian affairs. On Thursday morning 
the world was electrified at reading an article in the “‘ Times ” 
stating that Cowley was going on a special mission to Vienna 
for the purpose of making matters up, if possible, between 
France and Austria. The day before [ had been apprised of 
the fact by Granville, who had heard it from Clarendon, to 


1 [Mr. Gladstone had accepted, temporarily, the office of Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, under Lord Derby’s Government. His pro- 
ceedings there exeited great surprise in England. The eventual result of his 
mission was the cae ocdee of the Protectorate of the Ionian Islands to the King- 
dom of Greece. ] 
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whom Cowley had imparted the secret of his mission. The 
mission was in fact rather one from the Emperor than from 
our Government, who had really done nothing whatever, but 
were too happy to allow Cowley to go and try his hand in 
patching matters up. He has done it all off his own bat. 
Seeing how day after day war appeared to be becoming more 
imminent, he resolved to see if he could not do something 
to arrest the evil; he found the French Ministers quite 
agreed with him, and the Emperor in a state of mingled 
rage, disappointment, and perplexity, clinging with his char- 
acteristic tenacity to the designs on which his mind has 
been so long fixed, and to which he probably stands com- 
mitted more than we are aware of, by his own professions, 
and by his cousin, who no donbt gave Cavour to understand 
he might certainly count npon the Emperor’s aid. This 
course also he is the more reluctant to abandon, as he has 
certainly persuaded himself, or hasbeen persuaded by others, 
that in no other way can he secure himself from the attempts 
of Italian conspirators and assassins, so that it is personal 
fear which is the real ground of what is called his policy. 
On the other hand, he is intensely disgusted and enraged at 
finding the whole feeling and opinion of England so decidedly 
pronounced against him, and that in no quarter whatever, 
neither in Parliament nor the Press, which represents the 
mind of the whole country, nor in any public men, can he 
find the slightest sympathy or encouragement, or anything 
but the most indignant disapprobation.* 

The sentiment of England is if possible still stronger in 


1 [The war of 1859 is now judged of more favorably than it was at, the time 
of its inception, and the result obtained—the independence and unification of 
Italy—has led men to condone the tortuous and deceitful policy by which it was 
arrived at. The object of M. de Cavour was a noble one, although the means 
he employed were unscrupulous. The chief motive of the Emperor Napoleon 
was the fear of his old allies the Carbonari. Orsini’s attempt on his life had 
powerfully affected him. i ; 

To English statesmen of all parties (with one or two exceptions) it was appar- 
ent that the declaration of war y France on Austria was the destruction of the 

reat compact of 1815, which (whatever may have been its defects) bad given 
orty-four years of peace to the Continent of parey, and which had survived 
the Revolution of 1848 and the Crimean contest of 1854. It was the first out- 
break of the military power of the French Empire and it was likely to lead to 
future wars, as the result has proved. The defeat of Austria and the dissolu- 
tion of the Germanic Confederation in 1866 was the result of the combined 
action of Prussia and Italy, north and south of the Alps; and the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870 was the result of the military ascendency I’russia had thus ac- 
nircd in Europe. The policy of England was simply based on the principle 
that the duration of peace depended on the maintenance of the existing terri- 
torial arrangements of Europe.] 
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the same sense in Germany, and it is universal in France, 
where it is only prevented from manifesting itself with as 
much force and vivacity as in Germany and here by the 
fettered and subservient condition of the Press. In addition 
to this I am informed that the project of war is not popular 
with the army itself ; and as it is not morally certain that 
by plunging into war the Emperor will be secure from the 
danger of assassination, and there is at least as good a chance 
of war bringing with it perils of another sort quite as for- 
midable, so his very selfishness makes him doubt and waver, 
and inclines him to listen to the remonstrances which are 
addressed to him. Upon this nncertain and varying state of 
mind Cowley has been endeavoring to work, and he has so 
far succeeded as to have been entrusted by the Emperor with 
acommission to go to Vienna and negotiate with the Austrian 
Government a settlement of their differences, or rather, as 
there are in fact no differences to settle, to obtain from the 
Austrian Government some concessions by virtue of which he 
may be enabled to withdraw from his present false position 
without discredit, by which means he may give satisfaction 
to France and Europe, though at the risk of disappointing 
Sardinia and exasperating the Italian Carbonari. 

When Palmerston’s discussion came on upon Friday last, 
it was already known (through the *‘'Times’’) that Cowley 
was going to Vienna, though he himself had told nobody of 
this expedition (except Clarendon), and he evidently did not 
mean it should have been proclaimed. On Friday, Disraeli 
and Malmesbury said nothing of Cowley’s mission, but they 
both announced that the Papal territories would be evacuated 
by the French and Austrian troops, and the public inferred 
that this evacuation was going to take place by a mutual 
agreement, and everybody asked, ‘‘ Why then is Cowley going 
to Vienna?” but the truth was that the Pope had requested 
the two Governments to withdraw their troops, and one of 
Cowley’s objects is to procure the assent of Austria to that 
withdrawal, France having no doubt agreed to it on certain 
conditions, of which I do not know the details, but which 
are committed to the management of Cowley. Clarendon 
seemed to think that there was no more danger now of the 
pacific purpose of Cowley being obstructed at Vienna than 
at Paris, for he said that the Austrians are so proud, and 
moreover so greatly incensed at the conduct of France, that 
it is very doubtful whether they will be induced to make any 
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concessions at all, and whether the Emperor of Austria will 
not prefer to encounter all the danger of war, prepared as he 
is, than consent to anything which should have the appear- 
ance of humbling himself before the outrageous pretences 
and intolerable insolence of the Emperor of the French. 

In the midst of the absorbing interest of this great ques- 
tion, the Government Reform Bill is coming on. They ap- 
pear to have thought it advisable to bespeak the good word 
of the ‘‘ Times,” and accordingly they sent Delane a copy of 
their Bill. This morning the heads of it appear in the 
“Times” with an approving article. Mild as it appears to 
be, it is too strong for Walpole and Henley, who have re- 
signed, but why they did not resign before it is difficult to 
understand. At Kent House yesterday afternoon there was 
a little gathering of Clarendon, Charles Wood, and George 
Lewis, when they all agreed that if the Government measure 
was such a one as they could possibly support, their proper 
policy would be to assist the Government in carrying it. 

March 1st.—According to all political calculations Cow- 
ley’s mission ought to succeed, but I feel no confidence in 
his success, and rather believe that the Emperor Napoleon 
is acting with his usual duplicity and treachery, and duping 
Cowley to gain time, which is necessary to his plans.* It is 
revolting to see that the peace of the world and so much of 
the happiness or misery of mankind depend upon the caprice 
and will and the selfish objects and motives of a worthless 
upstart and adventurer, who is destitute of every principle 
ot honor, good faith, or humanity, but who is unfortunate] 
invested with an enormous power for good orevil. And this 
is the end of fifty years of incessant movement, of the prog- 
ress of society, of the activity and development of the 
hnman intellect in the country which is eternally mouthing 
about its superior civilization and its mission to extend the 
benefits of that civilization over the whole world. 

Disraeli brought forward his Reform Bill last night in a 
well-set speech, only too elaborate. It was coolly received, 
except by its most angry opponents, who lost no time in de- 
nouncing it. 

1 (This was the fact. It was not known until long afterward that positive 
engagements had been entered into at Plombiéres between the Emperor and M. 
de Cavour in the peceding autumn, including the marriage of Prince Napoleon 
to the daughter of the King of Sardinia, and the cexsion of Savoy and Nice as a 


compensation for the conquest of Northern Italy. Cavour had the Emperor in 
his power, and threatened, if he drew back, to publish the correspondence. ] 
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March 3d.—It would be difficult to say what the feeling 
of the House of Commons really is on the subject of the 
Government Reform Bill. The night it came out everybody 
who spoke spoke against it. The Ultra-Reformers, froim 
Bright down to John Russell, naturally express nothing 
but abhorrence and contempt for such a measure; half- 
and-half Reformers, who consider Reform a necessity, and 
who would be glad to have the question settled for the 
present on such easy terms, do not venture to say much in 
its favor; and the Whigs generally, particularly at their 
head-quarters, Brooks’s, discuss with much variety of opinion 
whether the second reading ought to be resisted or not, 
the prevailing opinion being that the principle of the Bill 
(which is the equalisation of town and county franchise) is 
so inadmissible that it ought to be rejected, and they come 
to that conclusion the more readily hecause they think its 
rejection in that stage would put an end to the Government. 
On the other hand, Derby brought together two hundred of 
his supporters the day after the Bill appeared, and obtained 
their assent to it, and an engagement to support it. The 
resignations of Henley and Walpole have been prejudicial to 
the Government. Their explanations, which were full of 
half-suppressed bitterness toward their colleagues, were con- 
sidered damaging, and to have revealed trickery on the part 
of Derby, though they seem to me to have rather exhibited 
weakness on the part of the retirmg Ministers. But what 
they have clearly shown is the extreme penury of the party 
in point of intellectual resources, when they can find no man 
of any weight or reputation to fill up the vacancies. But if 
the Government is weak, and their position very precarious, 
the state of the Opposition is at least as deplorable, for there 
isno union or agreement amongst them, and Granville ac- 
knowledged to me last night that if Derby should fall on the 
second reading, and Palmerston be sent for, as it may be ex- 
pected he would be, by the Queen, that it is impossible to 
see how another Government could be formed. This state 
of affairs and the magnitude of the embarrassment will proba- 
bly at last make some of those who so obstinately insisted 
upon their being right in resigning last year after the Vote 
of Censure, begin to think that they would have done better 
to accept the rebuke and stay in. All that is now occurring 
serves to confirm my own opinion upon that point. 

Since Cowley’s arrival at Vienna nothing has been heard 
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of his mission, but there is nothing apparent tending to lead 
to the conclusion that he has been able to do any good, and 
the general impression is that the Emperor Napoleon is only 
endeavoring to gain time, and making a tool of Cowley in 
hopes of thereby committing this country in some degree to 
his ulterior designs, and there are not wanting persons who 
believe that it will after all be against this country that his 
arms will be turned, and not against Austria. 

March 8th.—On Saturday morning the “Times” pub- 
lished the article in the ‘‘ Moniteur ” (evidently the Emperor’s 
composition), in which a formal denial was given to the im- 
puted warlike intentions of France. The general impression 
produced by this manifesto was that the Emperor had at 
last been diverted from his purpose by the various manifes- 
tations which he had seen at home as well as abroad, and that 
he had resolved to abandon it altogether. Many, bowever, 
refused to believe in this happy result, and thought that he 
was only trying to throw dust in the eyes of the world, and 
endeavoring to gain time. All things considered, I incline 
to believe that he has resolved to postpone his warlike de- 
signs sine die, thongh retaining his wish to employ the vast 
means on which he has expended so much money, and look- 
ing forward to some pretext which the chapter of accidents 
may afford him to execute his purpose. 

Strenuons efforts are making to bring about an under- 
standing and agreement between the Whig leaders as to op- 
posing the Government Bill, in which nobody is so active as 
George Lewis, who being very intimate with John Russell, 
and much in his confidence, and at the same time still on a 
footing of an adberent of Palmerston, is better qualified 
than any one to form a link between the two and to prodnce 
a mutual accord. John Russell has drawn up certain Reso- 
lutions which he intends to move on the second reading. 
These Resolutions have been shown to George Grey and to 
Palmerston, who have agreed to support them, and it may 
be presumed that if all the Whig leaders, or even most of 
them, take this course, they will be followed by the majority 
of the rank and file. The Government and their friends are 
considerably alarmed at this hostile demonstration, and the 
more disappointed because they had been led to believe that 
Palmerston intended to support the second reading, and they 
knew that many moderate Whigs were inclined to take the 
game course. Some may do so still, but if the rival leaders 
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can agree upon an attack on the Bill, though they may be 
agreed on nothing else, it is certainly probable that the Gov- 
ernment will be beaten. ‘Then will come the question of 
dissolution or resignation. This will probably depend on 
the amount and composition of the majority, and it will be 
a knotty point for Derby to decide upon. 

Savernake, March 9th.—I met George Lewis at the 
Atheneum yesterday, and had atalk about the state of affairs 
here. He told me that the whole Liberal party, he believed, 
would support John Russell’s Resolutions. There had been 
considerable doubt at first whether the second reading of the 
Bill should be opposed or not, but upon a close examination 
of the Bill they found that it was such a dishonest measure 
that it could not be allowed to pass, and therefore it was 
better to throw it ont at once. Palmerston and Lord John 
are now on very good terms. Lord John had sent his 
Resolutions to Palmerston, and Palmerston had sent him 
word he would support whatever he proposed. Lewis 
thinks, though there is no agreement between them further 
than this with regard to the Reform Bill, that if this 
Government falls, and the Whigs return to power, means 
will be found of adjusting the rival pretensions of the two 
leaders, and getting them to act together. To effect this, 
his reliance is mainly on the Queen, who he thinks may and 
will exert her influence and anthority for this end. There 
is, however, a notion abroad that if John Russell persists 
in his Resolutions, the Government will withdraw the first 
clause, which is tantamount to withdrawing the Bill itself. 
Lewis believes in this intention, and that if they do it they 
will become so unpopular, and incur so much discredit, that 
it will be impossible for them to go on or to attempt a dis- 
solution. Another notion is that they will withdraw the Bill, 
and endeavor to go on without any Bill at all, trusting to the 
Opposition not daring to propose a vote of want of confi- 
dence, which it is very doubtful if they could carry. The 
only thing clear is that they are very anxious to turn the 
Government out, and to take their chance of the conse- 
quences. Their success seems not at all unlikely, but when 
they have accomplished their object their embarrassments 
will begin. First there will be Lord John and Palmerston, 
then Pembarras des richesses of the numerous candidates 
for office, and settling who is to come in and who are to be 
thrown overboard. 
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March 15th.—Cowley arrived from Vienna on Saturday, 
Ihave not yet seen him, but Clarendon told me yesterday 
that he brings back the most satisfactory assurances on 
the part of Austria, who is ready to give every pledge of her 
pacific intentions, and to come to any agreement with France 
upon the withdrawal of both their forces from the Papal 
States, but that she will make no concessions inconsistent 
with her rights and her dignity, or which could scem to 
damp the enthusiasm now prevailing in Germany in her fa- 
vor; in fact, that she has no concessions to make. Within 
the last few days the symptoms from France have been more 
menacing. At Paris the conviction is general that war is 
meant, and I am obliged to believe it likewise. The resig- 
nation of Prince Napoleon seems to have been a mere sham, 
and his intimacy with the Emperor as close as ever. There 
is no reason to believe that the military preparations in 
France are suspended, and in Piedmont they are certainly 
going on actively. 

The other great topic of interest, viz. the Reform Bill 
and Jobn Russell’s Resolutions, does not- look in a more 
satisfactory state. While many sensible people deprecate 
this move of John Russell’s, and lament that Palmerston 
should have consented to support it, the probability seems 
that it will be carried, but the greatest uncertainty prevails 
as to the course which the Government will adopt, and 
whether they will try to go on, dropping their Bill altogether, 
or continue the fight with its remaining clauses, or whether 
they will take the chance of a dissolution. It is now clear 
enough that Derby made a great blunder in undertaking to 
deal with the question of Reform at all, and that a consistent 
Conservative course would have been thé most honorable 
and the wisest, and have afforded him the best chance of 
staying in office. By bringing forward a measure to the 
principle of which it is well known that he and his whole 
Government and party are in their hearts adverse, and then 
trying to vitiate the principle by certain contrivances in the 
details, by which the scruples of his own party may be 
obviated, he exposes himself to the charge of producing a 
dishonest measure, and this is what the Whigs urge as 
their ground for attacking it in front and at once. This is 
what Lewis said to me, “‘ We are bound to defeat a measure 
which is so dishonest that it is not susceptible of such im- 
provement in Committee as would warrant our passing it.” 
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The conduct of the Whigs, however, is not a whit more hon- 
est. Their allegation isa mere pretext, and their real mo- 
tive is that they think they see their way back to office 
through an attack npon the Government Bill ; they are in- 
different to the consequences, and all they want is to get the 
coast clear for themselves, and take the chance of settling 
the difficult questions which will arise as to the formation 
of a Government and the conditions on which it can be 
formed. All this appears to me quite as dishonest as any- 
thing the Government have done or are doing. Palmerston 
never was a Reformer. He was opposed as much as he dared 
and could be even to the great measure of 1832, which all 
the world was for. When he brought forward a measure of 
his own two or three years ago, he did it without sincerity 
or conviction, and merely for a party object, and now he is 
uniting with John Russell without any real agreement with 
him in opinion, and with full knowledge that if they suc- 
ceed and climb into office on the ruins of the Government 
Bill he will be obliged to propose a measure much stronger 
than he believes to be either necessary or safe. Believing 
that Palmerston and John Russell were agreed no further 
than upon the Resolutions on Monday next, I thought that 
a difference must arise between them (in the event of their 
coming into office) on the Reform Bill they should produce, 
but I was told just now that upon this point they are already 
nearly if not completely agreed. They are, however, not 
yet agreed upon the great question of the Premiership, or’ 
which of them shall go to the House of Lords. The impa- 
tience and confidence of Lord John seems to be unbounded, 
and in spite of his being the younger by seven years, his 
eagerness to be in office again much more intense than 
that of Palmerston. Although this is such a miserable Gov- 
ernment, both disereditable and incompetent, aud it is a 
misfortune to have the country ruled by such men, I cannot 
desire the success of such selfish and unpatriotic mancuvres 
as those by which the Whigs are endeavoring to supplant 
them, and consequently I regard the whole state of affairs 
with indescribable disgust and no small apprehension. I 
believe the country to be in nearly equal danger from Louis 
Napoleon abroad and Mr. Bright at home, and I fear that there 
is no capacity in the Government to cope with the one, and no 
such amount of wisdom and patriotism among the chief men 
of all parties as is requisite to defeat the designs of the other. 
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March 16th.—Cowley called on me yesterday at the 
Council Office. He said that he had never believed there 
would be war, and he did not expect it now; that all the 
agitation and turmoil that had been vexing Europe for the 
last three months were to be attributed to the conduct of 
Cavour and his attempts to drag France into assisting 
Piedmont in her aggressive policy, and to misunderstand- 
ings which had been produced by the strange conduct of the 
French Government, the imprudent speech of the Emperor 
to Hitbner on January 1st, and the ambiguous manifesta- 
tions which had followed it. To comprehend all these things 
it was necessary to be acquainted with the whole course of 
Cayour’s policy and his dealings with France, and to under- 
stand the peculiar character of the Emperor and the motives 
and impulses by which he is actuated. When Austria re- 
fused to join England and France in the Russian War, 
Cavour thought that an opportunity presented itself of 
which he might take advantage, and which would lead to a 
realisation of his views for the aggrandisement of Piedmont, 
and he offered to join the alliance and send an army to the 
Crimea. This offer (as Cowley thinks very imprudently and 
unfortunately) was accepted. He thinks it was unwise, be- 
cause the assistance of Piedmont was not required, and could 
not have any material effect on the result of the contest, 
while it was sure to excite hopes and expectations, and to 
give rise to demands which would be afterward found very 
inconvenient and embarrassing. Accordingly Cavour took 
the earliest opportunity of expressing his hopes that when 
peace should return Sardinia and her services would not be 
overlooked. General expressions of goodwill were given, 
but Cowley cannot answer for what more the Emperor may 
have said. 

His account of his mission does not quite correspond 
with what I had before heard of it, and is an additional proot 
of the difficulty of arriving at truth. He told me that he 
had written to Malmesbury and told him he thought it very 
expedient to send somebody to Vienna to talk to Buol and 
the Emperor, and to try and mediate between Austria and 
France, to which Malmesbury had replied he had better go 
himself, as nobody else would be so likely to effect the object. 
The consent of Buol having been previously obtained, he 
proposed it at Paris, where his services were gladly accepted. 
. He had already spoken very openly to the Emperor, and 
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told him very plain truths as to his position and his conduct, 
and when he went he told his Majesty without disguise 
what his intentions were and his wishes, and what he desired 
that Austria should do. The Emperor was very frank, 
totally disdained any wish to make war, but said he should 
like Austria to do certain things, which amounted to full 
security for Piedmont and renunciation of any unfair and 
unjustifiable predominance in Italy. We found them at 
Vienna more angry than alarmed ; suspicious, but not un- 
reasonable ; their military condition so good and powerful 
that, believing Frarice really bent on attacking them, there 
was a very general feeling that it was better war should 
come at once than have it indefinitely hanging over them, 
and at first it seemed unlikely that they would return any 
conciliatory assurances which he might carry back to France. 
At last, however, he got them to say what he thought was as 
much as could be expected from them, and what onght to 
satisfy the French Government. Since he left Paris (now 
three weeks ago or more) he has not had a line from thence, 
and he is wholly ignorant of the march of affairs during 
his absence ; but he hopes and expects to find a pacific dis- 
position, and his object is to prevail on the Emperor to put 
an end to the general state of uncertainty and alarm by an- 
nouncing to Sardinia that she is in no danger from Anstria, 
and that therefore no assistance from France will be neces- 
sary, and she may safely desist from her warlike prepara- 
tions. This is in fact the only way by which the crisis can 
be put an end to, and if the Emperor really has been sincere 
in his professions and means to make his acts correspond 
with them, he will forthwith pnt forward some clear and un- 
ambiguous declaration, and some definite communication to 
Piedmont which will leave no room for doubt or suspicion, 
and restore confidence and tranquillity to Europe again. 
March 22d.—Yesterday the ‘‘Times” announced that a 
Congress had been agreed upon, which was believed, so the 
funds rose and there was a general belief that a solution 
was at hand, but it turns out not to be true. The Emperor 
wishes for one as a means by which he may back out of his 
scrape, which Cowley writes is now his object, but it 1s im- 
possible to believe that Austria will listen to it, and Claren- 
don thinks that she would do wrong to consent to it, and 
that we should get into a scrape by being a party to it, as no 
reliance whatever can be placed on the good faith or honesty 
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of France, who would deceive us and Austria, as she has 
often done before. 

Yesterday the Neapolitan exiles arrived at an hotel in 
Dover Street in several hack cabs, decorated with laurels, and 
preceded by a band of music. I did not see the men, but 
saw the empty cabs ; there was no crowd. 

Nothing could be more uninteresting than the first even- 
ing of the debate on John Russell’s Resolutions last night. 
Lord March told me in the morning that the Government 
would certainly dissolve as soon as the Resolutions were car- 
ried. Every day makes the folly of Derby more apparent in 
bringing in any Reform Bill at all. 

March 24th.—When I think of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and compare the state of affairs at that time with that of the 
present time, nothing can be more extraordinary. Then 
the interest was intense, the whole country in a fever of 
excitement, the Press rabid, the clamor for Reform all but 
universal, party running tremendously high, no doubt or 
hesitation about individnal wishes and opinions, and each 
camp perfectly united in itself, and full of energy and zeal. 
In this condition of the public mind and of politics the de- 
bates began and continued. This debate has begun and 
seems likely to continne, how differently ! There are neither 
zeal nor union on one side or the other, everybody is dis- 
satisfied with the state of affairs, and nobody can see a satis- 
factory issue from the general embarrassment. There have 
been two nights of debate, and as yet all the speaking has 
been one way, all on the anti-Reform side. John Russell 
was flat, and Stanley, who replied to him, actually read his 
speech, which, though it was much complimented by his own 
friends, seems to have been far from effective. Horsman 
made a very good speech the first night, and Bulwer Lytton 
spoke with great eloqnence and effect on Tuesday, far better 
than anybody thought he conld speak, and the Solicitor- 
General made a magnificent speech, in which he attacked 
John Russell with great vigor and complete success. The 
only tolerable speech on the Opposition side was Sidney Her- 
bert’s. Nobody has the least idea what course the Govern- 
ment will take of the three open to them, whether they will 
resign, dissolve, or go on with the second reading. The in- 
ference from Stanley's speech was that they will dissolve, but 
Lytton and Caimns seemed anxious to do away with the im- 
pression that speech had made, and one is led to infer from 
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what they said that the Government will most likely proceed 
to the second reading, which would probably be their wisest 
and certainly their most popular course. The majority of 
those who are going to vote for the Resolutions do so un- 
willingly, and would have preferred gong into Committee, 
or to have fought the battle on the second reading. As it is, 
if Government do not throw up their cards, the second read- 
ing is in my opinion sure to pass, and not improbably the 
Bill itself with great alterations. 

The state of foreign affairs is as uncertain as ever. So 
incurable is the distrust of the Emperor Napoleon that the 
greatest doubts prevail whether he means peace or war, and 
whether even this Congress which he is trying to bring about 
is not a mere dodge for the purpose of gaining time, and ia 
order to extract out of it a plausible case for a complete 
breach with Austria. 

Gladstone is come back from Italy completely duped by 
Cavour, who has persuaded him that Piedmont has no am- 
bition or aggressive objects, and that Austria alone is guilty 
of all the trouble in which the world has been plunged. He 
told this to Aberdeen, who treated his delusions and his cre- 
dulity with the utmost scorn and contempt, but he is said to 
have found John Russel] more credulous, and ready to accept 
Gladstone’s convictions. 

March 26th.—The debate goes on, to the intense disgust 
of everybody, though enlivened by a few clever and telling 
speeches. But everybody is disgusted with the whole affair, 
from which all see that no good can come, and probably 
much mischief will ensue. The Government side continues 
to have the best of the debate, Horsman, who spoke for them, 
and Lytton and Cairns having been very superior to all the 
speakers on the other side. On Friday Palmerston spoke, 
with great vigor, but not much effect. His speech was very 
jaunty, but very insincere. When he said that he cordially 
supported the Resolutions of his noble friend, everybody knew 
that it was not true, that he really disapproved of them, and 
that he only consented to go with Lord John in order to 
evinee his willingness to make up their political difference, 
and to lend himself to the reunion of all the Whig party; but 
in his speech he said enough to show that there is not likely 
to be an entire or lasting agreement between them, and that 
the two Kings of Brentford will not long continue to smell at 
the same nosegay. The Opposition have been all along quite 
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confident of victory on the Resolutions, and it has been im- 
possible to make sure of the intentions of the Government in 
the event of their being beaten, as they have severally held 
such very different language on the point. 

But an incident has occurred which is very likely to ex- 
tricate the Government from their difficulty, and of which I 
presume they will avail themselves. Owen Stanley (brother 
of Stanley of Alderley) the other night blurted out, without 
previous concert with anybody, a notice of a motion of want 
of confidence in the event of the second reading not passing. 
The Opposition are unanimously disgusted at this piece of folly 
and meddling, while the Government are of course delighted 
at such a plank of safety heing held out to them, and if they 
use it dexterously, they may completely defeat Lord John 
and Palmerston, and prolong their own tenure of office for 
some time at least. 

April 1st.—The great debate came to an end last night. 
The majority was greater than either side expected, and the 
Government and their friends were sanguine to the last. that 
they should win by a few votes.1 Although there was a great 
deal of tedious speaking, it was on the whole a very able and 
creditable debate, and there were several very powerful 
speeches, but principally on the side of the minority. Glad- 
stone’s was particularly good, and Dizzy’s reply, with a very 
effective philippic against John Russell, was exeeedingly 
clever, and delivered with much dignity and in very good 
taste. Although the question of Reform was regarded with 
so much indifference, as the debate proceeded and party spirit 
and emulation waxed hot, the interest and curiosity became 
intense. They have become still more intense to-day, and 
the town is in a state of feverish anxiety to know what is 
going to happen, and, as usual on such occasions, there are a 
thousand reports, speculations, and guesses afloat, This 
morning the prevalent idea was that they would resign, but 
this evening, and since Derby’s brief notice in the House of 
Lords, it is rather that they will dissolve. Certainly the 
Queen might very well refuse her consent to a dissolution if 
proposed to her, and this would of course compel the Govern- 
ment to resign ; but nobody knows whether she wishes Derby 
to stay in, or would prefer to take the chance of forming an- 
other Ministry. Ihave no idea that happen what may she 


2 [The numbers were: For the second reading of the Bill 291, for Lord John 
Bussell’s Resolutions 330; majority against the Government 39.] 
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will send for Lord John Russell ; but no doubt she knows all 
that has recently passed between him and Palmerston, and 
about the formation of another Government, and it is not 
impossible that she may shrink from being plunged into the 
difficulties which wonld attend the attempts to form a Gov- 
ernment in which they were to divide the power and au- 
thority between them. 

April 4th.—The report yesterday was that Derby does 
not mean to resign or dissolve, or to go on with the present 
Bill, but perhaps bring in a fresh one. As we shall hear it 
all this evening, it is useless to speculate on the subject. 
The Opposition are evidently puzzled what to do. I went to 
Kent House, where Lewis said the Government were much 
mistaken if they imagined they should be left alone ; he did 
not know what would be done, but certainly they must look 
to be attacked in some shape or other. Granville in the 
evening took the epposite line, and said the best party game 
would be to let them alone. Nothing, however, will ever in- 
duce John Russell to keep quiet. 

Clarendon came in, and we talked of foreign affairs. He 
thinks war inevitable, and that the French are only gain- 
ing time to complete their preparations. I said I thought 
Cowley had been duped by the Emperor, but he thonght not. 
Cowley had all along seen all the objections to the proposed 
Congress and suspected the arriére pensée of it, but said it 
was impossible when proposed to object to it, as the Emperor 
would put forward such a refusal as a pretext, and say that it 
would have prevented war. ‘Two years ago he had a reliance 
upon the Emperor which he had no longer; that he was 
completely changed now from what he was, and it was diffi- 
enlt to know what he really meant, and when he was sin- 
cere or the reverse. Clarendon told us he had lately seen 
Marliani, an old acquaintance of his, a Spanish Liberal and 
friend of Cavour’s. Marliani said that the Italian question 
was ill understood in England, and he had come over for the 
express purpose of seeing Clarendon and talking it over with 
him, and putting before him a paper he had written upon it. 
The conversation was curious. Clarendon told him he was 
quite mistaken if he thought the Government or any other 
Government could take any part at variance with the exist- 
ing treaties, or that the conntry would allow them to do so, 
even if inclined. He then asked him what his friend Cavour 
meant to do in the dilemma in which he had got himself 
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and his country, and expressed very strong opinions on his 
conduct. Marliani replied that it was not quite just to 
censure Cavour with such severity, and without considering 
his position, that during his male life his most ardent 
desire and fixed idea was that of purging Italy of the 
Austrians and aggrandising his own country, and now when 
he saw before him the probable realisation of his fond hopes, 
that he was backed up and encouraged by the master of 
300,000 men in the game he was playing, and taught to 
rely upon that aid, could it be wondered at that he should 
yield to the seduction ? Clarendon asked what would happen 
if the Emperor proved faithless to him, as he had done to 
others, and in what position Cavour would find himself. 
Marliani replied that he had no hesitation in telling him 
what he thought need not be a secret, at least to him, as he 
was sure Cavour would tell Clarendon himself if he saw him, 
and that Cavour had fully made up his mind what to do. If 
the Emperor ended hy throwing over the Italian cause and 
refused to go to war, Cavour would resign, the King would 
abdicate, and the whole correspondence with all the Emperor’s 
letters (of which they had an immense number) would be 
published and circulated over all Europe to show the base- 
ness and perfidy of the man in whom they had trusted, and 
to force him to hide his head from the indignation and con- 
tempt of the world. Everything indicates that, whether 
from fear of this vindictive explosion or because he thinks it 
his policy, he is hastening his preparations, has renewed his 
engagements to Cavour, and that he means to go to war as 
soon as he can. 
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April Vth, 1859.—The determination of the Government, 
annonnced in both Houses on Monday evening, took the 
world by surprise. Nobody thought there would be a disso- 
lution. Derby’s speech was very bad, much below his usual 
level. The attack on John Russell which formed a chief 
part of it was merely a réchauffé of that of Disraeli, but 
very inferior to it in every respect. Disraeli in the 
other House spoke much better, and with more taste and 
temper. The Opposition leaders are evidently much taken 
aback ; the Derbyites assert that they have reason to expect 
again of forty votes, but nobody believes it. Many think 
a much more Radical and an angry Parliament will be 
returned, but; there is no excitement, and it seems to me 
more probable that those are right who think the relative 
proportions will not be materially altered. The Whig chiefs 
are very angry with John Russell for committing himself as 
he did on Monday night by his speech and announcement of 
his own plan of Reform. Great attempts were made to 
dissuade him from doing this, but he would not listen to 
reason. Palmerston made a speech clearly indicative of 
disagreement with Lord John, though with a semblance of 
nnion. The Resolntions on one side and the Dissolution on 
the other have both been great faults, of which the mis- 
chievous consequences may be very serious, but which cannot 
be made manifest till we see the result of the election. 

April 15th.—I have been reading over to George Lewis 
my account of what took place about the Reform Bill of 
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1832, to assist him in reviewing that period of history, anc 
in so doing it is impossible not to be struck with the contras 
between the public excitement which prevailed then ane 
the apathy and absence of interest which we witness now 
At every general election there is a great deal of bustle 
activity, party zeal, and contention, but there are not mor 
of these now than on ordinary occasions, if anything less 
Both parties are confident that they shall gain, and th 
Derbyites are making great efforts, and have collected a vert 
large sum of money. Derby has given 20,000/. to the fund 
but candidates are slack in coming forward with the prospec 
of the new Parliament not lasting many months. The ques 
tion of peace or war is still in abeyance, but inclines rathe) 
toward war ; the public securities oscillate like a barometer, 
and people are puzzled and unable to form any opinion. 

April 20th.—The long promised statements were made 
in both Houses on Monday night, but they told us nothing 
that was not already known, and merely expressed hopes 
that war might still be averted. Disraeli in the Common: 
was more sanguine than Malmesbury and Derby in the 
Lords. Clarendon and Derby both made excellent speeches, 
the former particularly ; all he said was sound and true. The 
most striking thing in both Houses was the extreme caution 
and reserve of the speakers on both sides, and particularly 
their reticence and forbearance about France. Not one 
word of blame of the Emperor of the French; no more 
about him, his sayings and doings, than about the Emperor 
of Russia, or than if he had had nothing whatever to dc 
with the present state of things. This was probably politic, 
but it was lamentable and disgraceful that we should he 
obliged, or think ourselves obliged, to abstain from speaking 
the truth, for fear of offending this rascally adventurer, whc 
by the egregious folly and cowardice of the French natior 
has been invested with such an awful power of mischief, anc 
whom neither fear nor shame deters from pursuing his owr 
wicked ends at the expense of any amount of misery anc 
desolation which he may inflictupon mankind. One canno 
help contrasting the extreme delicacy and forbearance ex 
hibited toward him with the violence and abuse which were 
directed against the Emperor Nicholas in 1854. 

I met Disraeli yesterday afternoon, when he told me they 
had got such satistactory news from the Continent that hi 
considered the affair as virtually settled and the danger a 
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anend. God grant it may be so, but I am far from being 
satisfied that the danger is over. On the eve of great 
resolutions, and as the moment of taking an irrevocable step 
draws near, the actors in great events have generally some 
misgivings, and pause upon the brink, and so probably will 
these quasi-belligerents do now; but I believe the conces- 
sions which France expresses herself willing to make to our 
entreaties to be a part of her game. Clarendon or Derby 
said that if Cowley had been allowed to work out his purpose 
of mediation, probably all would have been settled, and 
that the proposition of Russia for a Congress bad been mis- 
chievous, and only involved the question in fresh doubt and 
delay. But it appears evident that this was a French trick, 
and that Russia proposed the Congress at the instigation of 
France, who sought it for the purpose of delay, and most 
likely in order to extract from it a plausible cause of quarrel. 
Derby in his speech attributed a great deal to the menacing 
and disturbing speech of the King of Sardinia in opening his 
Chambers, but nobody said a word of Napoleon’s sortie to 
the Austrian Minister on the 1st January, nor was any allu- 
sions made to various important facts which were well known 
to many people in both Houses. No reproaches were cast 
upon Sardinia, but a good many upon Austria ; no comment 
made upon the flagrant breach by Sardinia of the treaties ex- 
isting between her and Austria, and of the forbearance of the 
latter in not making that breach a casus belli, as she might 
well have done. 

I went to a Council on Monday for the prorogation, when 
T had some conversation with Disraeli, and asked him what 
his real belief was as to their prospects in the election. He 
said there was so much luck in these matters that it was 
difficult to speak positively, but that he had endeavored to 
ascertain the true probabilities of the result, and his conclu- 
sion was that if they had luck they should gain sixty votes ; 
and what, I asked, 1f there was no luck on one side or the 
other? Then, he said, they should gain forty. I told him 
the Opposition calculators did not believe the Government 
would gain at all, or at most not above eight or ten, if so 
many, and asked if he was confident they should gain from 
twenty to thirty anyhow. He said from the day of their 
taking office they had looked forward to a dissolution, that 
their organization was excellent, they had plenty of candi- 
dates and of money, and he was quite confident they should 
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gain that number and more; he added that there was in no 
part ot the country the slightest desire for Reform, and he 
had altered the address he had first intended to put forth, in 
consequence of finding what the prevailing sentiment was on 
that question. I suppose they hold this language to justify 
their dissolution, for it is difficult to believe they can really 
expect such results, or that their opponents, who tell such a 
different story, can be so completely mistaken. 

April 24th, Newmarket.—Disraeli’s information on Tues- 
day last, when I met him at Lady Jersey’s, might well have 
warranted me in believing that no war would take place, but 
T have never been able to persuade myself that this calamity 
would be averted, and it appears that my apprehensions 
were well founded, for now the die seems to be really cast, 
and at the moment when I am writing it is probably actual- 
ly declared and begun. Though Austria is perfectly justi- 
fied in declining to wait any longer while France is maturing 
her preparations, and cannot justly be blamed for bringing 
the affair to a crisis, she is certain to be exposed to every 
sort of obloquy and misrepresentations even in this country, 
and of course much more in France. 

April 27%th.—On Monday we heard that the Austrians 
had sent their ultimatum to Sardinia, and there was a com- 
plete panic in the City. Yesterday we were informed that 
she had given fourteen days’ grace to Sardinia, and every- 
thing was up again. But this morning we were undeceived, 
and found this latter report had no foundation. Meanwhile 
the clamor against Austria has been senseless and disgrace- 
ful; nothing could be more unworthy than Derby’s allusion 
to her in his speech at the Mansion House dinner on Mon- 
day. It was a claptrap, and meant to obtain popularity and 
assist the Ministerial interest at the election. Nothing has 
ever disgusted me more than to see the readiness with which 
everybody finds fault with Austria, and the care with which 
they avoid any notice of France, not, however, that this can 
or will last. What sort of relations we shall continue to 
have with France I cannot imagine. We have been treated 
in a manner which puts an end to the possibility of any 
amicable feelings between the two countries. We can never 
trust the Emperor again, and must take measures for our 
own security as best we may ; but unhappily the Indian war 
has so materially diminished our power and absorbed our 
resources, and France has so enormously gained upon us in 
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point of naval strength, that we are not in a condition to 
-hold the langnage and play the part that befit the dignity 
and the honor of the country. We can revile Austria with 
impunity, for we know that we are in no danger of an attack 
from her, but, on the contrary, that she has so much need 
of our good will that she will endure our taunts and re- 
proaches, and not quarrel with ns even in words. It was a 
prophetic saying of Mackintosh forty years ago at Roehamp- 
ton that it remained to be proved whether the acquisition 
of our Indian Empire was in reality a gain to us, and we 
must hope that the remark will not be illustrated in our 
days by seeing England herself placed in danger by her excr- 
tions to retain or reconquer India, whose value 1s so prob- 
lematical and of which nothing is certain but the immense 
labor and cost of her retention. 

May 14th.—- Another severe fit of the gout, principally in 
the right hand, has prevented my writing a line for the last 
fortnight, during which war has broken out, and the general 
election has been begun and ended, and, what is most im- 
portant to myself, I have resigned my office. Hitherto the 
war and the election have equally disappointed the expecta- 
tions they gave rise to. The Anstrians committed a blun- 
der in plunging into the war, and have not taken the only 
advantage such a measure seemed to promise, viz. that of 
overpowering the Sardinians before the French could join 
them, and now nobody can make out what their tactics are 
or when and where the contest will begin in earnest. Mean- 
while we are taking an imposing attitude of armed and pre- 
pared neutrality. Disraeli’s anticipated sixty votes have 
dwindled-down to a gain of twenty, but Malmesbury told 
Cowley that they should have force sufficient to maintain 
their ground, which I see their opponents do not believe. 

May 1'7th.—The elections are nearly if not quite over, 
and, as well as can be collected from the conflicting calcula- 
tions of the rival parties, they present a gain of nearly thirty 
for the Government. With this they evidently hope and 
their opponents fear they will be able to go on at least to 
the end of the session, and I incline to think so likewise. 
Their Government is miserably weak and incapable, their 
numbers respectable, but their staff deplorable. It is ex- 
pected they will propose to Lord Elgin to take Lytton’s place. 
The general election has been eminently satisfactory in this, 
that it has elicited the completely Conservative spirit of the 
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country. Palmerston, who predicted that the consequence 
would be a large increase of Radical strength, has been alto- 
gether mistaken, It may be added (whether this is a good 
or an evil) that it has also manifested the indifference of the 
country to all parties and to all political ties and connexions, 
In the last general election the cry was all for Palmerston, 
in this there has been no ery for anybody, neither for Palm- 
erston nor Derby, and less than all for John Russell or 
Bright. And yet John Russell is flattering himself he shall 
have an opportunity of forming a Government, and talks of 
his regret at being obliged to leave out so many of his 
friends. It is remarkable that the Catholics have supported 
the Government, and that they have done so under orders 
from Rome. Archhishop Cullen is there, and has signified 
to the priests the pleasure of the Pope that the Derby Gov- 
ernment should be supported. Clarendon told me this yes- 
terday, and that the reason is because they think this Gov- 
ernment more favorably inclined to Austria than any other, 
especially than either Palmerston or John Russell would be. 
The Papal Government have never forgiven the Whigs for 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and this accounts for the other- 
wise strange support given by the Catholics to those who 
have always been their bitterest enemies. 

The war still] languishes, and nobody can make out what 
the Austrian plans are. A great sensation has been made 
by the retirement of Buol and the appointment of Rechberg. 
The first report was that it was a sacrifice made to appease 
the resentment of Russia, but Clarendon told me yesterday 
he did not believe this, but that it was rather to satisfy some 
of the German Powers whom Buol had deeply offended. 
Nothing could have exceeded the stupid blundering and mis- 
conduct of the Austrian Government during the last few 
critical weeks, and their want of taet toward Prussia and 
the German Powers. The Archduke Albrecht was sent to 
Germany for the purpose of stirring up the German Powers, 
and professedly to procure such a demonstration as should 
be the means of preventing war, and then, while the Arch- 
duke was still at Berlin, they blurted out their ultimatum 
(which was a declaration of war) without letting Prussia 
know what they were about. The Archduke was obliged to 
declare his own ignorance of the intentions of his Govern- 
ment, and Prussia consequently to announce her disappro- 
bation of the measure and to signify the same to France, 
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which was just what suited the Emperor Louis Napoleon. 
T hear also that his departure from Paris was accelerated by 
the necessity of repairing as speedily as possible to the seat 
of war, in order to quiet the dissensions and quarrels which 
were already raging between the French generals. Not a 
very promising beginning of the campaign. This used to 
be the case formerly in the great Napoleon’s time wherever 
he was not present. His presence silenced these quarrels, 
bnt it remains to be seen whether this man will have equal 
authority over unruly subordinates, who cannot possibly re- 
gard him with the same deference with which the old mar- 
shals looked up to their mighty master. 

May 24th.—The elections are all over, and the Opposi- 
tion leaders are already busy in devising the means of 
attacking the Government. On Friday Palmerston went 
to Pembroke Lodge, and had a long conference with John 
Russell. On Sunday there was a gathering there, attended by 
Granville, George Lewis, Charles Wood, and probably others. 
The question immediately to be decided is whether an 
Amendment shall or not be moved to the Address. A very 
nice point of political strategy. The Whig leaders are im- 
patient to drive the Government to resignation, withont, as 
I believe, knowing how they are to form a Government 
likely to be durable and strong. As matters stand, the 
Government appear to be too strong to be driven out, and 
not strong enough to count upon staying in. A greater fix 
can hardly be seen. 

May 26th.—Palmerston and John Russell have now 
made up all their differences, and have come to a complete 
understanding and agreement on all points, so that the 
schism may be considered at an end. Upon Reform, upon 
foreign policy, upon the mode of opposition, they are fully 
agreed, and even upon their respective personal pretentions. 
Both are resolved not to quit the House of Commons, and 
Lord John himself says that the question of the Primacy 
must be determined by the Queen herself, and that whom- 
ever she may send for and charge with the formation of a 
Government must necessarily be Premier. There is not much 
doubt that this will be Palmerston, but what post Lord John 
would require for himself I have not heard. It may possibly 
be the Foreign Office, which Palmerston could hardly refuse 
to him, particularly as they are agreed on foreign policy, 
and Clarendon is not inclined to share their opinion. This 
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reconciliation will be very favorable to Granville’s preten- 
sions, and secure to him the lead of the House of Lords, and 
not improbably, at some not very distant day, lead to his 
being Prime Minister. In this age of political Methuselahs 
it is an enormous advantage to be little more than forty 
years old. ‘This state of affairs I heard at Brooks’s from 
the Duke of Bedford. It was Lord John who took the ini- 
tiative in their approaches to each other. He wrote to 
Palmerston, on which Palmerston repaired to Pembroke 
Lodge, where they had a long conversation, with the result 
aforesaid. Soon afterward I met Disraeli in the street. 
He did not appear to me to be in very high spirits, and 
talked of the position and chances of his Government with- 
out any expressions of confidence, though without despond- 
ence. He said he hoped that they would move an Amend- 
ment to the Address, as it was better to fight it out at once 
and bring the question of strength to a crisis. 

May 29th.—It seems not unlikely that the Government 
may be after all relieved from the immediate danger of an 
Amendment by the divisions amongst the Opposition, or 
rather between the rival leaders. After all I was told of the 
meeting between Palmerston and Lord John, and the agree- 
ment thcy had come to on all the important points, I was 
astonished at hearing on Friday evening that everything 
was again thrown into uncertainty because Lord John would 
not say what he intended todo. On the important question 
of who should be Premier he would make no frank state- 
ment. He had, indeed, before said that the Queen must 
decide it, and the man she sent for would naturally be at 
the head of the Government ; but he refused to say whether, 
supposing Palmerston to be sent for, he would take office with 
and under him, or even whether he would sit in the House 
of Commons on or behind the Treasury Bench—in short he 
would give no clear and positive assurance of his intentions. 
This is naturally very disgusting to the Whigs, and throws 
everything into doubt and confusion. The Duke of Bedford 
is to go down to him and tell him the plain truth, which no 
one else would venture to do, pointing out to him the effect 
of his conduct on the sentiments of the Liberal party and on 
his own position, with regard to which his conduct is inde- 
fensible and suicidal. It remains to be seen whether any 
effect will be produced on his mind, but in any case nothing 
can look more hopeless than it does, or promise worse for the 
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_ future. Even though Lord John should consent to act 
under Palmerston (and nobody expects that it is Lord John 
for whom the Queen would send), there seems little hope of 
any cordial or lasting union between them, or of his being sat- 
istied with any position in which he might consent to place 
himself, for his mind is evidently in a sour and jaundiced 
state. The majority of the Whig and Liberal party who are 
come up full of resentment from the elections are certainly 
desirous of attacking the Government, but there is a con- 
siderable number of them who are averse to joining in any 
vote of want of confidence, or any other move which may 
turn the Government out without first being assured that 
another Government can be formed, and that the union is 
sufficiently complete to promise that such new Government 
would be strong enough to maintain itself when formed. 

June 6th.—As I was at Epsom every day this week, I 
have heard nothing of what has been going on, except the 
fact that there is to be a great meeting of the Liberals at 
Willis’s Rooms this afternoon, called by a list of people which 
includes Palmerston and Lord John and Milner Gibson, 
whose signature betokens the assent of the Radicals to the 
object of it, which I conclude to be an agreement as to the 
attack to be made on the Government to-morrow, and certain 
explanations as to the intentions and sentiments of the Whig 
leaders. I see that there are many dissentients from the 
course that is going to be adopted, many who think this at- 
tempt to oust the Government at once neither patriotic nor 
politic. Without any very decided opinion, or the means of 
forming one, I am rather inclined to think that it would be 
better to leave them alone, and to trust to their furnishing 
good cause for turning them out, as they probably will do. 
The Government does not appear to be obnoxious to any 
serious reproach and objection, except about their misman- 
agement of foreign affairs. But it is very questionable 
whether another Government might not give us a policy 
equally or still more mischievous. * a 

June tth.—The meeting of the Opposition yesterday at 
Willis’s Rooms went off as well as they could expect or de- 
sire. The two leaders gave the required assurances that each 
would serve under the other, in the event of either being sent 
for. There was a general concurrence in the plan of attack- 
ing the Government at once, in which even Bright and El- 
lice joined, the former disclaiming any desire for office in 
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his own person, but claiming it for his friends. The result 
promised is that with very few exceptions all the opponents 
or quasi-opponents of the Government will unite in support. 
ing the vote of want of confidence, and they are very confi- 
dent of success. On the other hand, the Derbyites do not 
despair of having a majority, and they comfort themselves 
with the certainty that the division must be so close, that 
the suecessful Whigs will be able to form no Government 
which will have a certain working majority, and, not im- 
possibly, that the majority itself may be turned into a mi- 
nority by the events of the re-elections. This is not very 
probable, and it is rather more likely that if Palmerston 
forms a Government, he will have the support of a good 
many of those who will vote with the Government, as long as 
they remain in. There were, however, some rather ominous 
manifestations made at this meeting. It seemed to be 
agreed that the new Government should embrace not only 
Whigs and Peelites, but ‘‘ Advanced Liberals,” ¢. ¢., the fol- 
lowers of Bright, and this, besides introducing the seeds of 
disunion, will probably frighten away the Libera] Conserva- 
tives, who would like to support Palmerston, inasmuch as a 
Government so formed would afford little security for the 
maintenance of Conservative measures. Then Palmerston 
in no ambiguous terms announced his pro-Gallican sym- 
pathies, and the neutrality he declared for in every possible 
case which he could contemplate, together with his desire for 
a cordial union with France, can mean nothing bunt that 
under his rule England should look quietly on while France 
crushes Austria, and accomplishes all her ambitious and revo- 
lutionary objects. That this policy will be hateful to many 
who will be his colleagues eannot be doubted, but what is 
doubtful is whether those who will object to it will have 
virtue and firmness enough to decline office rather than be 
parties to such a policy. 

June 9th.—There 1s great excitement about this debate 
and the probable division, and equal confidence on both 
sides of @ majority. The Opposition is the favorite, but 
their friends will not lay any odds. Everybody says it must 
be very close, and on either side the majority will not ex- 
ceed ten. On the first night Disraeli made a capital speech, 
and nobody else on their side would speak at all. This wasa 
sort of manceuvre and attempt to bring about a division that 
night, for they found out that seventeen of the Opposition 
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had not taken their seats, which would have secured a ma- 
jority to the Government. The Whigs therefore refused to 
divide, and put up one man after another to keep the debate 
open, and eventually obtained an adjonrnment. Palmer- 
ston’s speech was in accordance with his declaration at 
Willis’s, and with his ancient practice ; it was violently pro- 
French and anti-Austrian, and it was full of gross falsehoods 
and misrepresentations, which he well knew to be such. In 
his seventy-fifth year, and playing the last act of his political 
life, he is just what he always was. 

June 12¢h.—After a not very remarkable debate, the 
division yesterday norning gave a majority of thirteen to 
the Opposition, which was more than either side expected." 
Derby resigned at eleven o’clock, and the Queen immediately 
after marked her sense of his conduct by sending him an 
extra Garter in an autograph letter. Much to bis own sur- 
prise she sent for Granville (and for nobody else) and charged 
him witb the formation of a Government. What passed be- 
tween Her Majesty and him I know not, but he accepted 
the commission and has been busy about it ever since. How 
he is to deal with Palmerston and Lord John, and to make 
such a project palatable to them I cannot imagine. What 
the Queen has done isa very significant notice to them of 
her great reluctance to have either of them at the head of 
affairs, and it cannot but be very mortifying to them to be 
invited to accept office under a man they have raised from 
the ranks, and who is yonng enough to be son to either, and 
almost to be grandson of the elder of the two. Nor will the 
mortification be less, after they have both so publicly avowed 
their expectations that one or other of them must be sent 
for, and their having, in what they consider a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, consented to serve under each other, but without 
ever saying or dreaming that it could be necessary to say 
they would take office under any third party. Nobody, in- 
deed, has ever thought of the possibility of any but one of 
them being called npon by Her Majesty, and the only ques- 
tion has been which it would be. : 

June 13th.—Lord Granville told me yesterday evening 
what had passed, and that his mission was at an end, and 
Palmerston engaged in forming a Government. The account 


1 [The Amendment to the Address, implying a want of confidence in Minis- 
ters, was moved by the Marquis of Hartington. The votes on the division 
were: For the amendment 323, against it 310.) 
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of it all appears in the ‘‘Times” this morning quite cor- 
rectly. Granville was rather disappointed, but took it gayly 
enough, and I think he must have been aware from the first 
of the extreme difficulty of his forming a Government which 
was to include these two old rival statesman. Palmerston 
had the wisdom to accede at once to Granville’s proposal, 
probably foreseeing that nothing would come of Granville’s 
attempt, and that he would have all the credit of his com- 
plaisance and obtain the prize after all. The transaction 
has been a very advantageous one for Granville, and will in- 
evitably lead sooner or later to his gaining the eminence 
which he has only just missed now, which would have been 
full of difficulties and future embarrassments at the present 
time, but will be comparatively easy hereafter. Lord John’s 
conduct will not serve to ingratiate him with the Queen, nor 
increase his popularity with the country.? 

June 26th.—All the time that the formation of the new 
Government was going on I was at a cottage near Windsor 
for the Ascot races, and consequently I heard nothing of the 
secret proceedings connected with the selection of those who 
come in, and the exclusion of those who belonged to Palmer- 
ston’s last Government, nor have I as yet heard what passed 
on the subject.2 The most remarkable of the exclusions is 
Clarendon’s, who I was sure when the Foreign Office was 
siezed by John Russell, would take nothing else ; and of the 


1 He was the refusal of Lord John Russell to serve under Lord Granville 
which rendered the formation of a Cabinet by that statesman impossible. At 
the same time Lord John Russell expressed his willingness to serve under Lord 
Palmerston on condition of his taking the department of Foreign Affairs.) 

2 {Lord Palmerston’s second Administration consisted of the following mem- 
bers: 


First Lord of the Treasury . . Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Chancellor ‘ ‘ . . ; . Lord Camphell. 
Lord President . . ‘ ‘ : . . Earl Granville. 
Lord Privy Seal ae tian . « Duke of Argyll. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 7 : . Mr. Gladstone, 
Home Secretary " : : i . Sir George C. Lewis. 
Foreign Secretary . ‘ . . . . Lord Jobn Russell, 
Colonial Secretary . +. - . . . Duke of Newcastle. 
War Secretary . ne Ge . Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Indian Secretary Boo ae . . i . Sir Charles Wood. 
Duchy of Lancaster . . : . . . Sir George Grey. 
Postmaster General . . . i . . Earl of E}gin. 
Admiralty . a ‘ é ‘ P . . Duke of Somerset. 
Board of Trade . : : . $ 5 . Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. . . . Earl of Carlisle. 


Irish Secretary . i 7 , ‘ i‘ . Mr. Cardwell. 
This tA ania aeration lasted until the death of Lord Palmerston on October 18, 
1865.) 
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admissions, Gladstone’s, who has never shown any good will 
toward Palmerston, and voted with Derby in the last division. 
This Government in its composition is curiously, and may 
prove fatally, like that which Aberdeen formed in 1852, of a 
very Peelite complexion, and only with a larger proportion 
of Radicals, though not enough, it is said, to satisfy their 
organs, and Bright is displeased that he has not been more 
consulted, and probably at office not having been more 
pressed upon him. It is still very doubtful whether Cobden 
will accept the place offered to him. 

The Tories are full of rancor, and express great confi- 
dence that this Government will not last, and that they shall 
all be recalled to power before the end of the year. Derby 
had a Jarge gathering at Salisbury’s house, when he made 
them a speech recommending union and moderation, the 
first of which recommendations they seem more likely to 
adopt than the second. The affair of his Garter was in this 
wise. On resigning he wrote to the Queen and besought 
her to bestow Red Ribbons on Malmesbury and Pakington. 
She wrote him an answer acceding to his request, and adding 
that she could not allow him to retire a second time from 
her service without conferring upon him a mark of her 
sense of his services, and she therefore desired him to accept 
the Garter, though none was vacant. He told me this, and 
said it was the only way in which he could have taken it, as 
he never should have given it to himself, and I believe if a 
vacancy had occurred he meant to have given it tothe Duke 
of Hamilton. 

While we have been settling our Government for good or 
for evil, the war has continued to pursue its course of unin- 
terrupted success of the Allies, and unless something almost 
miracnlous should occur, the Austrian dominion in Italy 
may be considered as at anend. The sentiments of people 
here are of a very mixed aud almost contradictory character, 
for they are on the whole anti-Austrian, anti-French, and 
though more indulgent than they deserve to the Sardin- 
jans, not favorable to them. The most earnest and gen- 
eral desire is that we should keep out of the mélée, and any 
termination of the war would be hailed with gladness, be- 
cause we should thereby be relieved from our apprehensions 
of being involved in it. We should not be sorry to see the 
Austrians driven out of Italy for good and all, though most 
people would regret that the Emperor Louis Napoleon should 
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be triumphant, and that such a course of perfidy, falsehood, 
and selfish ambition should be crowned with success. The 
Austrians deserve their fate, for nothing can exceed the folly 
of their conduct, first in rushing into the war, and thereby 
playing the whole game of their adversaries, and secondly 
in placing in command men evidently incapable, and who 
have committed nothing but blunders sinee the first day of 
the campaign. 

June 27th.—Yesterday I went to Kent House, where I 
found Clarendon and his sister alone, and we had a long 
talk, in the course of which he told me all that had passed 
(especially with regard to himself) about the formation of 
the Government. Although he spoke very good-naturedly 
about Granville and his abortive attempt, i saw clearly that 
he thought Granville had been in the wrong to undertake it, 
and that he ought at once to have told the Queen it was 
impossible, and have declined it. Though Palmerston had 
given a qualified consent to act with him, it was with evident 
reluctance, and he had guarded it by saying it must be sub- 
ject to his approbation of the way in which the Government 
was composed. Lord John’s consent was still more qualified, 
and he annexed to it a condition which at once put an end 
to the attempt. This was, as I had suspected, that he 
should be leader of the House of Commons. To this Palm- 
erston refused to agree, and so the whole thing fell to the 
ground. Granville, by Clarendon’s advice, at once reported 
his failure to the Queen, gave her no advice as to whom she 
should send for, and of her own accord she sent for Palmer- 
ston. 

Previously to this, and I think before the vote, Palmerston 
and Clarendon had discussed the probability of Palmerston’s 
forming a Government, when Palmerston told him he should 
expect him to return to the Foreign Office. As soon as 
Palmerston had been with Her Majesty, he went off to Pem- 
broke Lodge, and saw Lord John; told him all that had 
happened, and that he would of course take any office he 
pleased. Lord John said, ‘I take the Foreign Office.” 
Palmerston said he had contemplated putting Clarendon 
there again, enumerating his reasons and Clarendon’s claims, 
but that if he insisted on the Foreign Office as a right, he 
must have it. Lord John said, ‘I do insist on it,” and so 
it was settled. 

I ought to have inserted that when Palmerston and Olar- 
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endon talked the matter over at first, Clarendon begged him 
not to think of him, and that if, as was probable, John Rus- 
sell desired the Foreign Office, he musé give it him, for if 
he did not, or even made any difficulty, an immcdiate breach 
would be the consequence, and John Russell would get up a 
case against Palmerston which would be very embarrassing. 
Palmerston at first said he should certainly insist on Claren- 
don’s not being put aside to please Lord John, but in the ’ 
end Clarendon persuaded him not to adhere to that resolu- 
tion. After all was settled there was a small gathering at 
Cambridge House, when Palmerston told Clarendon that he 
might have the choice of any other office, but Clarendon 
replied that he was not conversant with Colonial, Indian, or 
War affairs, and he would not take an office for which there 
would be many candidates, while he much preferred being 
out, and Palmerston wonld not have half offices enough to 
satisfy the demands for them. Palmerston said he would 
not take this as his last word, and the next day the Queen 
sent for Clarendon, by Palmerston’s own desire, to try and 
persuade him to take office. He went to Buckingham Pal- 
ace aud had an audience, or rather interview, of three hours 
with Her Majesty and the Prince, in which she treated him 
with the most touching kindness and confidence, and ex- 
hausted al] her powers of persuasion to induce him to join 
the Government, but he was firm and wonld not. She then 
said, in the event of a vacancy of the Foreign Office, ‘“‘ You 
must promise me you will take it,” to which he replied, 
“Your Majesty knows I would do anything in the world for 
your service ; but you must allow me, in any case which may 
occur, to exercise my own discretion under the circum- 
stances, and to rest assured that I shall in every case be actu- 
ated solely by a desire to do what is best for your Majesty, 
and most conducive to your pleasure and interest.” The 
Queen talked to Clarendon of the publication in the “Times” 
with much indignation, and said, ‘‘ Whom am I to trust ? 
These were my own very words.” Clarendon, however, en- 
deavored to convince her that the article had in fact (how- 
ever indecorous it might appear) been eminently serviceable 
to her, inasmuch as 1t negatived any suspicion of intrigue or 
underhand dealing in any quarter, and represented her own 
conduct in a manner to excite universal approbation. He 
dilated on this in a way which made great impression both 
on the Prince aud on her, and ultimately satisfied her that 
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all had been for the best, thereby acting a very good-natured 
part and a very wise one. 

July 4th.—Cohden has declined to take office, though he 
was advised by his friends to accept, and he approves of 
Milner Gibson and Charles Villiers having joined the Gov- 
ernment. The reasons he gives are that he has always been 
a strenuous opponent of Palmerston, and that his conduct 
will be liable to reproach in taking office under him, that he 
has been the advocate of economy and low establishments, 
aud would find himself obliged to act very inconsistently, or 
to oppose his colleagues in a policy respecting which popular 
opinion would be against him ; but he expresses great satis- 
faction with Palmerston, who he says is a much better fellow 
than he was aware of, and he means to give the Government 
all the support in his power. These reasons do not seem 
sufficient for his not joining, which he had better have done. 
Granville laments Clarendon’s having declined to take office 
as a Secretary of State, and that he will not be in the Cabi- 
net to throw into the scale of foreign policy his political 
weight. I said I knew nothing of his motives, but assuming 
that he did not sce foreign affairs in the same light as Palm- 
erston and John Russell, he would be placed in an awkward 
position before long. Granville said this might be true, but 
he thought before very long he wonld be at the Foreign 
Office again. What he meant by that I do not know. 

July 12th.—On Friday morning the world was electrified 
by reading in the ‘‘Times” that an armistice had been 
agreed upon between the belligerent Emperors in Italy, and 
the subsequent announcement that they were to have a per- 
sonal meeting yesterday morning, and the armistice to last 
for five weeks (till August 15th), led to a pretty general con- 
clusion that peace would be the result.’ The Stock Ex- 
change take the same view, for everywhere and in all securi- 
ties there has been a great rise. I saw Geerge Lewis on Sun- 
day and asked him if the Government had any intelligence, 
when he told me that the only thing, besides what had ap- 
peared in the papers, was that France had proposed to us 
to interpose our mediation on the basis of Austria giving up 
everything, and Prussia had made the same proposal on 
the basis of Austria giving up nothing, both which pro- 
posals we had very naturally declined. 


; ee battle of Solferino was fought on June 24, and an armistice between 
the Emperors of France and Austria was signed at Villafranca on July 7.] 
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July 13th.—We had scarcely had time to begin discuss- 
ing and speculating on the probable results of the armistice, 
before the news of peace being actually concluded burst 
upon us. As yet we have only the great fact itself and the 
skeleton of the arrangement, and we shall probably be for 
some time without materials for judging as to the merits of 
the Treaty of Peace and its probable consequences, but the 
first impressions and the first ideas that present themselves 
may be worth recording. There is no denying that the 
Emperor Napoleon has played a magnificent part, and what- 
ever we may think of his conduct, and the springs of his 
actions, he appears before the world as a very great char- 
acter.1 Though he can lay no claim to the genius and intel- 
lectual powers of the first Napoleon, he is a wiser and a so- 
berer man, with a command over himself and a power of 
self-restraint, and consequently of moderation in pursnit of 
objects, which the other did not possess, and therefore while 
the towering genius of the uncle led him on through mag- 
nificent achievements and stupendous vicissitudes to bis ruin, 
it appears highly probable that the better regulated mind 
and the habitual prudence of the nephew will preserve him 
from the commission of similar errors, and render his career 
somewhat less splendid, but more durable and infinitely more 
beneficial to his country. 

With regard to the present affair, the first thing we must 
be struck with is the way in which the King of Sardinia has 
been treated. Napoleon, indeed, tosses him a large share of 
the spoils, but not only was he not admitted to the Con- 
ference which led to peace, but he does not appear to have 
been consulted upon it any more than any of the French 
generals ; the only notice that was taken of the King (so 
far as we know) being that he was ordered, upon the conclu- 


1 [The conclusion of the peace after the battle of Solferino was ereditable to 
the Emperor Napoleon, but was no indication of a great character. His motives 
were that he had not the means of undertaking a siege of the great fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral, and that if the war bad been prolonged it was not improbable 
that the forces of the Germanic Confederation, including Prussia, would have 
taken the field against France. He therefore acted wisely in terminating the 
war, and if the Austrians had withdrawn within the Quadrilateral and refused 
to treat, the Emperor Napoleon might have been placed in great difficulties. 
As it was, he broke his engagement to Cavour to liberate Italy from the Alps to 
the sea, and to Kossuth to support 2 Hungarian insurrection. Italy eventually 
owed the liberation of Venice, not to France, hut to Prussia, as the reward for 
her combined action with that Power in the war of 1866. 

CE the account of the manner in which the peace was coneluded in Lord 
Malmesbury’s “ Autobiography,’ vol. ii. p. 200.] 
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sion of the armistice, to desist from the siege of Peschiera. 
I had heard before that the Emperor was extremely dis- 
gusted with his ally and Cavour, and at all that the latter 
had said and done, at the proclamations and other docu- 
ments he had put forth, and at the audacious manner in 
which that Government had annexed every scrap of terri- 
tory they could lay their hands on, and assumed the govy- 
ernment of every State that they could manage to revolu- 
tionize, and all without the sanction and concurrence of the 
Emperor. Nothing is more likely than that the Italian 
War will not be closed without much bickering and heart- 
burning between the two allies, and that the King and his 
Cavour will find, in spite of all they are to obtain, that they 
will have no bed of roses to repose upon after their fatigues 
and labors. 

Then, so far as we can judge of the settlement, it seems 
one that is likely to give more offence and disappointment 
than satisfaction to the bulk of the Italian people, and to 
imagine that affairs will relapse or resolve themselves into 
a peaceable and quiescent state is a mere delusion. What 
passed between the two Emperors we may perhaps never 
know, though the effects of their interview may one day 
becomes dangerously apparent ; but it is not unreasonable to 
conjecture that Napoleon exerted all his arts and blandish- 
ments to make a friend of Francis Joseph, and to persuade 
him that a cordial alliance with France would be more ad- 
vantageous to him than one with England, and he might 
with every appearance and much of the reality of truth 
tell him that England had done nothing for him; that 
neither the Government nor the nation had any sympathies 
with Austria, whom, so far from assisting, they had gladly 
seen defeated in Italy; and that the forbearance of the 
Emperor in leaving Austria in possession of any part of Italy 
would be unpalateable to Palmerston and John Russell, and 
generally unpopular. One cannot but suspect that an alli- 
ance was at least projected, if not formed, between the three 
great despotic Powers, France, Austria, and Russia, for the 
purpose of domineering over Europe, and dealing with the 
several States according to their pleasure, or the pleasure of 
France, and with the ultimate object of attacking, weaken- 
ing, and humbling England. 


1M. de Cavour bitterly resented the Lae conclusion of peace, and for a 
time quitted the Ministry of which he was the head.] 
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Of all the provisions of this treaty that whieh regards 
the sovereignty of the Pope is the most curious and seems 
the most diffieult to carry out; it is indieative of the ne- 
cessity under which the Emperor thinks heis plaeed of dis- 
arming the hostility and consulting the prejudices of the 
Catholie party and the Church in Franee. Whether the 
Pope will aceept the temporal office assigned to him may be 
doubted, but it can hardly be doubted that his supremacy 
will not be willingly aceepted and acknowledged by the 
Italians generally, to whom the Papal rule is already odious.! 
One cannot but feel glad at the deep mortification and dis- 
appointment which will overtake the Republicans and So- 
eialists, the Mazzinis, Garibaldis, Kossuths, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, at a pacifieation so ruinous to all their hopes and de- 
signs. Clarendon told me he believed the aecount in the 
«Times ” of the eompaet between the Emperor and Kossuth, 
and nothing is more likely than that at the beginning of the 
eontest he employed Kossuth in the way stated, and gave 
him all sorts of promises, and when he found he could do 
everything sine tali auxilio, and that he had a stronger in- 
terest in making friends with Austria, he threw Kossuth 
over without seruple or hesitation. This is exactly the 
course he would be likely to follow.? 

July 15th.—The news of the peaee took everybody so 
much by surprise, that people had no time to arrange their 
thoughts upon it ; but, in the midst of the general satisfae- 
tion that the war is over, it is already apparent that there is 
an explosion of disappointment and resentment to eome. 
All the Italian sympathisers here are in despair, Palmerston 
is much dissatisfied, and the anti-Austrian Press is indignant. 
The King of Sardinia has not openly testified any ill-humor, 
and has published an Address to his new Lombard subjects 
in a joyful style, but it is impossible he should not deeply 
feel and resent the contemptuous way in whieh he has been 
treated by his Imperial ally, and the resignation of Cavour 
is a clear manifestation of his feelings on the subject. 

When it was announced that an interview was to take 
place between the two Emperors, everybody predicted that 
the elder of the two would have as much sueeess in diplo- 


1 (It was proposed by the Sovereigns to place the Pope at the head of an 
Italian Confederation—a wild scheme, which entirely failed.] _ 

a[This was so. The details of Kossuth’s negotiations with the Emperor 
have becn published by Kossuth himself in his memoirs.] 
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macy over his rival as he had already obtained In arms, but 
the result does not appear to bear out that expectation, 
though we do not yet know what the real motives of the 
Emperor Napoleon were in concluding such an extraordinary 
peace. Granville told me that at this interview the Austrian 
Emperor had taken a very high line, and shown little dis- 
position to concession. He said to Napoleon, ‘‘ You lave 
conquered Lombardy, and I do not contemplate making any 
attempt to recover it. Iam therefore quite ready to cede it 
to you, and you will deal with it as you please. I have 
nothing to say to the King of Sardinia, and make no conces- 
sions to him. With regard to Venetia, and the country of 
which I remain in possession, I have nothing to concede or 
to offer, all that I mean to retain, but I have no objection to 
my Venetian dominions forming part of the Italian Confed- 
eration.” They appear to have had a vast deal of conversation 
and discussion, for they are said to have been together for 
above twelve hours. What they talked about it would be 
interesting to know, but which they will neither of them tell 
us, The field for speculation is as wide as can well be. How 
the settlement of Italy is to be accomplished, how the Italians 
are to be contented, and how peace in that country is to be 
permanently secured, are questions enough to puzzle the 
acutest politicians. 

We congratulate ourselves at having kept entirely clear 
both of the war and the peace, but no donbt Palmerston is 
mortified, and J think England generally will be provoked 
that changes of such importance should have been made 
without any consultation or even communication with us. 

The friends of the Emperor Napoleon say that they be- 
lieve his motive for making peace on any terms he could get 
to have been principally that he was so shocked and disgust- 
ed at the fearful scenes of pain and misery that he had to 
behold after the battle of Solferino, in addition to the other 
battle-fields, and at the spectacle of thousands of killed and 
wounded presented to his eyes, that his nerves could not bear 
it. Lady Cowley told me that he was so tender-hearted that 
he could not bear the sight of pain, much less being the cause 
of inflicting it, and she had seen him quite upset after visit- 
ing hospitals at the sufferings he had witnessed there, which 
of course are not to be compared with the horrible scene of 
a battle-field. It is impossible to say that this may not he 
true, wholly or in part ; it is impossible to account for human 
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idiosyncrasies ; but it is quite certain that the man who is 
said to shrink with horror from the sight of suffering does 
not scruple to inflict it in quite as bad a form when he does 
not himself witness the infliction. He has hundreds and 
thousands of people torn from their families, and without 
form of trial or the commission of any crime sends them to 
linger or perish in pestilential climates, when he fancies it 
his interest to do so, and for ¢heir sufferings he evinces no 
pity or any nervous sensations. 

August Tth.—I have found it impossible to collect any- 
thing to record in this book for the last month almost. The 
session is drawing to a close, having glided on without diffi- 
culty for the Government, and almost without opposition. 
The Election Committees have made great havoc in Palmer- 
ston’s small majority, having unseated no less than seven 
Liberal members. J am told, perhaps on no good authority, 
that Palmerston, John Russell, and Gladstone are anxious 
to join in a Congress to mix themselves up in the settlement 
of Italian affairs, but that they cannot have their way, the 
majority of the Cabinet being opposed to it, and the Honse 
of Commons and the country (as represented by the Press) 
being decidedly against any such reference.' 

I met Edward Mildmay the other day, who gave me some 
aecount of his own personal experiences during the last 
Italian campaign, when he was attached to the Austrian 
Army. He confirmed all previous accounts of the excellence 
of that army and the incompetency of its chiefs; that noth- 
ing could have saved the French Army at Magenta if the 
Austrians had been tolerably commanded ; that Giulai, who 
had never seen any service, had been allowed to retain the 
command by the influence of General Griinne, whose friend 
he is, and that the indignation and disgust of the army at 
having been thus sacrificed to Court favor and partiality had 
been extreme. He told me that at Solferino the Austrian 
loss was (within a fraction of) 20,000, the French 19,000, 
and the Sardinians 9,000 men ; Benedek is the ablest of the 
Austrian generals, and if he had had the command probably 


1 {I think it was at this time that Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
proposed to the Cabinet that England should enter into a Treaty of Alliance 
With France and Sardinia, but the proposal was negatived by their colleagues. 
The feelings of these Ministers, however, speedily changed when the cession of 
Savoy and Nice, and the manner in which it was brought about, were known, 
and their lancuage became so hostile that it gave great offence to the Emperor 
Napoleon. See Lord Malmesbury, “ Autobiography,” vol. ii. p. 225.] 
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affairs would have taken a very different turn. Mildmay has 
no doubt that peace was much more necessary to the French 
than to the Austrians, and he still believes that if the war 
had continued the tide of victory would have been rolled 
back, as the latter had 90,000 fresh troops coming into line. 
It is probably better as it is than if the Austrians had re- 
covered all their losses: the Emperor Napoleon seems likely 
to be satisfied with his military exploits, and to be really 
intending to revert to his peaceful policy. He is certainly 
doing all he can to persuade the world that such is his in- 
tention, and there seems a disposition here to take him at 
his word. 

Viceregal Lodge, Phenix Park, August 22d.—I have at 
last accomplished the object I have desired for so many years, 
and find myself in Ireland. I have seized the first oppor- 
tunity of being my own master to come here. I left Lon- 
don the week before last, and went to Nun Appleton, thence 
to Grimstone, and on Saturday [ came here, railing through 
York and Manchester to Holyhead ; crossed over on a beau- 
tiful evening, with sea as smooth as glass, but it was too 
dark to see the Bay of Dublin. Most hospitably received by 
Lord Carlisle, and very comfortably lodged. Passed the day 
in Dublin yesterday ; twice at church, in the morning at 
Christ Church, afternoon St. Patrick’s, attracted by the 
celebrity of the choir and the performance of the cathedral 
service, which was finely done, though the best voices (three 
brothers Robinson) were absent. 1 am greatly struck by the 
fineness of the town of Dublin, and of the public buildings 
especially. 

Dublin, August 23d.—On Monday morning the Lord- 
Lieutenant went to pay his first visit smce his return to 
the National School and tock me with him. I was much 
gratified at the sight, with the appearance of the chil- 
dren and their intelligence. There was a grand gather- 
ing of Commissioners and others to meet Carlisle, but no 
Catholics except Lord Bellew and Dean ——, who alone of 
all the Catholic ecclesiastics has had courage and resolution 
to adhere to the system. Not one Catholic Bishop now re- 
mains on the board. Bishop Denver was the last to resign, 
which it is believed he did reluctantly, but it seems that the 
rule of their Synod is, that when a majority has decided, 
those who are in the minority give in their adhesions, and 
produce uuanimity. The National System is apparently in 
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the crisis of its fate, and a desperate struggle is being made 
by the Popish elergy to destroy it, while the ultra-Protes- 
tants will join them (for different reasons and with different 
objects) for the same end. I earnestly hope these faetions 
will fail. ‘The most encouraging circumstance is found in 
the return which was given me of the ‘‘Central Model 
Scbools,” in which the number of pupils seeking admission 
is 1,179, an evident proof of the popularity of the system, 
and that up to this time the priests have not been able to 
deter their flocks from giving their children its benefits. 
This return is sufficiently interesting to be copied into this 
journal :— 
Males Females Tafants 


Number of pupils on roll : : . 564 447 375 
Pupils in attendance. ‘ : . 486 348 811 
Seeking admission . j , . 208 866 110 


Carlisle was received with great enthusiasm by both 
pupils and teachers. After this we went to the Hill of 
Killinie, whence there is a grand panoramic view of the 
Bay of Dublin and the surrounding country, and then to 
my old friend Lady Campbell! (Pamela Fitz-Gerald), whose 
beautiful daughters are as well worth seeing as anything in 
Treland. 

Dublin, August 24th.—Yesterday in the morning a re- 
view in the Phonix Park, after which Bagot took me to 
Howth Castle, which I was curious to see, but it is not very 
remarkable, though very ancient. It has a modernized ap- 
pearanee, and is a comfortable house, said to be the oldest 
inhabited house in Ireland, and one of the towers of fabulous 
antiquity. I remarked that the hall door was left open, ac- 
cording to the traditional obligation. One of the Ladies St. 
Lawrence told me the story as follows: An old woman, ‘‘the 
Granawhile,” came to the castle and asked for hospitality or 
alms, and was refused and driven away. She was the wife 
of a pirate. On the seaside she found the young heir with 
his nurse, whom she seized and carried off. Afterward she 
brought the boy back, and consented to restore him on con- 
dition that henceforward no beggar should be refused admit- 
tance, that the hall door should be kept continually open, 
and that at dinner a place should be kept and a plate laid 
for any stranger who might appear. The beggars are kept 


(bade Campbell was the daughter of Pamela and Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. ] 
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away by not being admitted through the lodge gates; the 
hall door is open, but there is another door behind it, and 
the vacant place has by degrees fallen into disuse. I know 
not how old the story is, but there is enough to show that it 
had a foundation of some sort, and that it retains a relie in 
the customs of the family. On returning to Dublin I went 
to see Trinity College, and the beautiful museum erected a 
few years ago. Dublin is, for its size, a finer town than 
London, and I think they beat us hollow in their public 
buildings. We have no such squares as Merrion Square, nor 
such a street as Sackville Street. 

Bessborough, August 26th.—I came here on Wednesday 
vid Kilkenny. <A very nice place, comfortable, and in as 
good order as any place in England. People apparently well 
off, and cottages clean and not uncomfortable. 

August 28th.—Went yesterday to Waterford ; pretty good 
town, but looking very foreign. They showed me a hill, to 
which it is said Cromwell advanced, but found the town too 
strong to be attacked ; hence Waterford has been called the 
Urbs invicta. I doubt the story, for he would have stormed 
Waterford easily enough if he had chosen. Saw the National 
School ; a very good establishment, boys absent on holidays, 
but a very civil intelligent master, a Roman Catholic. The 
clergy of neither persuasion will come near the school, ex- 
cept the Dean of Waterford, who still supports it. Went 
on to Curraghmore, a vast and magnificent park, but a mean 
house. 

August 31st.—Went on Tuesday to Woodstock ; very 
pretty place, and in admirable trim. Weather changing, 
and I fear I shall see Killarney in rain and cold. 

Viceregal Lodge, September 6th.—Went to Muckrosson 
Thursday last ; passed three days there in exquisite enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful scenery of Killarney ; weather was 
perfect, and I went over and round all the lakes; returned 
here on Monday, and went yesterday to the Curragh. 

Jervaule Abbey, Sunday, September 11th.—Crossed over 
from Kingstown to Holyhead on Thursday last; beautiful 
passage. Passed the last day, Wednesday, in Dublin with 
William Fitzgerald seeing the town. He took me over the 
old Leinster House, now the Royal Institution, and then to 
the Bank to see the Old House of Lords ; a fine room, exactly 
as it was, and what was the House of Commons, now com- 
pletely altered and not retaining a vestige of the famous 
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locality where Flood and Grattan and Plunkett once shook 
the walls with their eloquence. I left Ireland with regret, 
for I spent several very happy days there, interested and 
amused even more than I expected, and treated with great 
kindness and hospitality. Went from Holyhead to Man- 
chester, and on to Worsely to sleep ; came here on Friday. 
The old Abbey is very picturesque, and very perfect as a 
ruin, It reminds me, place and all, of Bolton Abbey. 

London, September 26¢h.—I stayed three days at Jervaulx, 
then to Doncaster, Bretby, and to town. All the Ministers 
in London, having passed their lives during the last fortnight 
in the railway or in Cabinets, which have been very numerous, 
as well they may, for they have plenty to occupy them in the 
Italian, Chinese, and American questions, all, in their several 
ways and degrees, extremely embarrassing. I have not the 
slightest conception what our Government are doing about 
the Italian question, but I suppose trying to keep well with 
Napoleon IIT., and to obtain good terms for the Italian 
Duchies. At present it looks as 1f a Congress would be got 
together to untie this complicated knot, but I fear we are 
not likely to play in it a part which will be consistent with 
our principles, or creditable to our national character, and I 
wish we could abstain from having anything to do with it. 
The incident about the American Boundary is awkward, but 
I fee! confident it will be amicably settled. 

The Chinese affair is the most serious, and one can see 
no solution of it that is not full of objections and embarrass- 
ments.4 In the first place 1t looks at present very much as 
if our case was a bad one. We had no business to go with 
an armament and force our way up the river, and even if we 
were upon any ground justified in such an extreme measure, 
it was to the last degree impolitic and unwise to exercise 
such aright. The object for which Bruce was sent to China 
was to conclude a peace, and to establish amicable relations 
with the Chinese Government, and it might have occurred 
to him that the employment of force, even if it was ever so 
successful, must infallibly defeat his object. It required no 


1[Mr. Bruee having been detained in his mission to Pekin, which was of a 
acific eharacter, Admiral Hope made an attempt to force the passage by re- 
uemy the forts at the mouth of the Peiho. The attack failed, with a loss of 

nearly 400 men killed and wounded in the storming party and the gunhoats. 
The “ Plover’? and ‘Lee’? gunhoats grounded, and the ‘Cormorant’? was so 
damaged by the enemy’s fire that she sank soon afterward, The whole pro- 
ceeding was injudicious and disastrous. ] 
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great sagacity to perceive that the arrival at Pekin of a 
victorious Ambassador, who had forced his way to the capital 
at the head of an imposing force, wonld not serve to make 
his reception a friendly one, or to establish permanent har- 
monious relations between the English and the Chinese 
Governments. As long as there was a possibility of procur- 
ing access to Pekin by peaceful means and by negotiation, it 
would have been better to be patient and to wait any time 
than to employ force; and besides the political objections 
that seem conclusive against the adoption of such a course, 
it seems highly probable that no such force as that which 
we employed on this occasion could have been pushed on 
into the heart of the country without imminent danger of 
its heing cut off and eventually destroyed. ‘The mere fact 
of destroying again the Peiho forts would be deemed by 
the Chinese as the renewal of the war, and the perpetrator 
of the outrage would not bave been received in the sacred 
character of an Ambassador, but would have been looked on 
as an invader, and treated accordingly. This is the first 
view of the question which presents itself. Then comes that 
of vindicating our honor, and retrieving the disaster we have 
suffered, which involves the necessity of rushing into war 
again and scattering havoc and desolation through the coun- 
try, massacring thonsands of people who can make no effect- 
ual resistance to our power, and making territorial conquests, 
which will only embarrass us, and which we shall have more 
difficnlty in getting rid of than we shall have in making their 
acquisition. In short, we are going to be engaged in a con- 
test in which failure will be disgraceful, and snecess will be 
inconvenient, and to place additional obstacles in the way of 
that good nnderstanding which it is so munch our interest to 
establish with China. Nor are our difficulties diminished 
by the fact of being connected with, and therefore more or 
less dependent on the French, and in a less degree with the 
Russians and the Americans in this unfortunate contest. 
This local and accidental alliance impairs our freedom of 
action, and of necessity introduces delays and complications 
of all sorts into the affair. 

October 19th.—Nearly a month and nothing to record, 
besides the events of the day, of which I know nothing more 
than the newspapers report. I only take up my pen now 
because Clarendon called on me, and it is worth while to 
recollect the little he told me during a very short visit. I 
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had not seen him since his visit to Osborne in the summer, 
and he began by giving me an account of it. The Queen was 
delighted to have him with her agai and to have a good 
long confidential talk with him, for it seems she finds less 
satisfaction in her intercourse with either Palmerston or 
Lord John. The relations of these two are now most inti- 
mate and complete, and Palmerston has ohtained an entire 
influence and authority over Lord John, who only sees with 
his eyes and without any contest submits to be entirely 
guided and controlled by Palmerston. The jew of the thing 
is rather amusing. Palmerston, who is thoroughly versed in 
foreign affairs (while Lord John knows very little about 
them), in every important case suggests to Lord John what 
todo. Lord Jobn brings it before the Cabinet as his own 
idea, and then Palmerston supperts him, as if the case was 
new to him. 

But to return to the Queen and Clarendon. He was un- 
fortunately attacked by gout and confined to his room. He 
was sitting there with Lady Clarendon, when Lady Gains- 
borough came in and told him that she was desired by the 
Queen to beg he would if possible move into the next room 
(the Lady-in-waiting’s room) and establish himself there ; 
that the Guisets would come in, when all the ladies present 
were to go away and leave her ¢é¢e-d-¢éte with him. All this 
was done, and she remained there an hour and a half, talk- 
ing over everything, pouring all her confidences into his 
ears, and asking for his advice about everything. He said 
he had endeavored to do as much good as he could by smooth- 
ing down her irritation about things she did not like. Asan 
example, he mentioned that while the Prince was with him 
a box was brought in with a despatch from Lord John, which 
the Prince was to read. He did so with strong marks of 
displeasure, and then read it to Clarendon, saying they could 
noé approve it, and must return it to Lord John. Claren- 
don begged him not to do this, that it was not the way to 
deal with him, aud it would be better to see what it con- 
tained that really was good and proper, and to suggest emeu- 
dations as to the rest. He persuaded the Prince to do this, 
advised him what to say, and in the end Lord John adopted 
all the suggestions they had made to him. On another oc- 
casion the Queen had received a very touching letter from 
the Duchess of Parma imploring her protection and good 
offices, which she sent to Lord John desiring he would 
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write an answer for her to make to it. He sent a very 
short, cold answer, which the Queen would not send. She 
asked Clarendon to write a suitable one for her, which he 
did, but insisted that she should send it to Lord John as her 
own. She did so, Lord John approved, and so this matter 
was settled. 

Newmarket, October 21s¢t.—Clarendon told me, and has 
since written to me, that Government regard in a very seri- 
ous light the approaching war between Spain and Morocco, 
which they think will have the effect of putting Gibraltar in 
peril ;1 that Spain is playing the part of catspaw to France, 
who wants to get possession of Morocco, giving Tangier to 
Spain, which would give her, and France through her, the 
command of both sides the Straits, and as we depend upon 
Tangier for supplies to Gibraltar, it would be difficult for us 
to hold the place when this scheme is accomplished. He 
writes to-day : ‘“‘ No news to-day except that things look very 
fishy with Spain and Morocco, and I suspect we are going to 
be vigorous, which, though it may be expedient, may also be 
productive of much trouble.” 

He was lately at Broadlands, and had much talk with 
Palmerston, who was very friendly and confidential, told him 
everything, and appeared very anxious to have his opinions 
and advice. He says that Palmerston’s hatred of Austria 
amounted to a monomania, and this of course produces a 
divergence between the present policy of France and ovrs. 
He talked about America. When Clarendon was lately at 
Clumber he discussed that affair with the Duke of Newcastle 
and offered to write to Buchanan, with whom it seems he 
is in correspondence, and say to him what it is desirable 
should be said, unofficially; and ho suggested that he should 
hold out to Buchanan the prospect of a visit from the Prince 
of Wales, who it seems is going to Canada some time or other. 
This the Duke mentioned at the Cabinet, where the proposal 
was highly approved, but when it was breached to the Qneen, 
Her Majesty objected to anything being said about the Prince 
of Wales going to the United States, so it fell to the ground.’ 


1 (On October 22, Spain deelared war on Morocco, on the ground that further 
territory was required for the protection of her settlements on the North African 
eoast. Tetuan was captured by the Spaniards on February 4, 1860, and peace 
was signed on April 27, the Emperor of Moroeeo paying an indemnity of twenty 
million piastres. Marshal O’ Donnell, who had commanded the expedition, was 
ereated Duke of Tetuan.] 

2 [Whatever may have been the objection to the mention of the Prince of 
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London, October 30¢h.—Clarendon came to town yesterday 
morning on his way to Windsor and called here. Te told 
me that we were going to send a representative to the Con- 
gress, and I was not a little surprised to perceive that he 
would not be at all disinclined to go there himself. He did 
not indeed say so, but unless I am greatly deceived this is in 
his mind, though not without feeling the difficulty of his 
acting with John Russell. Clarendon says that the prepara- 
tions going on in France are on the most enormous scale, 
and can have no object but one hostile to this country, and 
that the feeling against England is fomented by the Govern- 
ment and extending all over France. He is persuaded that 
the fixed purpose of Louis Napoleon is to humble this 
country, and deprive her of the great influence and author- 
ity she has hitherto exercised over the affairs of Europe. 
He is bent upon getting ns to take part in the Congress, and 
that in order to persuade us he will pretend to be entirely 
agreed with us in opinion, and only wishing to concert the 
most proper means of carrying out our common objects, and 
when he has thus cajoled us into a participation he will 
throw us over, and place us under the necessity of agreeing 
to what we disapprove, or of putting ourselves en désaccord 
with all Europe. He told me that John Russell is supposed 
on the Continent to be the implacable enemy of the Catholic 
religion, and this will be a great disqualification for his 
acting at a Congress mainly composed of Catholic Powers ; 
that this opinion, which is rife in Ireland, is propagated all 
over the world, and that the recollections of the Durham 
Letter and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill are still as strong 
ag ever.' 

November 18th. —Last week at the Grove to meet the Due 
@’Aumale, who is one of the most enlightened and agreeable 
Princes I ever met, very simple and natural, and full of 
information and knowledge of all sorts. 


Wales's visit to the United States at this moment, the project did not fall to the 
ground, for on July 9 in the following year (1860) the Prince startcd on a visit 
to Canada and the United States, accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle, where 
he was entertained by President ‘Buchanan on October 25.] ; 

1 {The Congress which it was proposed to bold had reference to the affairs 
of Italy, which were extremely perplexing to the Emperor Napoleon himself. 
But Lord Clarendon’s apprehensions were certainly unfounded, for it deserves 
to be remarked that about this time negotiations were opened betwecn the 
Emperor and Mr. Cobden for a commercial treaty, which was intended to 
strengthen, and did strengthen, the amiable and pacific relations ot France and 


England, ] 
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I do not remember to have gathered anything partiou- 
larly interesting from Clarendon in our various conversations, 
except that in the event of our consenting to join the Con- 
gress he would not be unwilling to go to it, and that he 
thinks he might be able to effect an arrangement. This 
confidence has in great measnre been produced by a letter 
from Cowley which he showed me, containing an accourt 
of his visit to Biarritz and his communications with the 
Emperor. He said he had resolved not to say a word to 
His Majesty of Italian affairs, thinking the Emperor would 
abstain from talking of them to him, but as soon as they 
met be began to talk, and went at length into the whole 
subject. ‘The upshot was that he found the Emperor in 
such a state of perplexity and embarrassment, and so fully 
conscious of the scrape into which he had got himself, that 
he did not know what to do or which way to turn; his 
object evidently is to get us to help him out of his difficulty, 
and Clarendon thinks that he should be able to draw him 
into such ‘measures as we could support if the matter was 
well managed. 

A day or two ago the Duke of Bedford, whom I have not 
seen or communicated with for a long time, called on me. 
He told me one curious anecdote, which he had heard from 
his brother. Persigny called on Lord John one day, and 
told him he was come in strict confidence to show him the 
letter which the Emperor had written to the King of Sardinia, 
but which he must not mention even to his own colleagues, 
except of course to Palmerston. Lord John promised he 
would not, and a day or two after he read the letter in the 
‘“Times.” He sent for Persigny and asked for an explana- 
tion. Persigny said he could not explain it, but would write 
to Walewski. John Russell also wrote to Cowley, who spoke 
to Walewski about it. Walewski declared he conld not 
account for it, and that it must have been sent from Turin, 
and he would write to that Court to complain of the indisere- 
tion and would also speak to the Emperor. He went to the 
Emperor, told him what had passed, and showed him what 
he proposed to write to Turin, when the Emperor said : ‘‘ No, 
don’t write at all, take no notice of the publication. The 
fact is, I sent the letter myself to the ‘Times’ Correspond- 
ent.” It was Mocquard who took it to him. A most extraor- 
dinary proceeding, and showing the extreme difficulty of 
all diplomatic dealing between the two Governments. The 
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Emperor is by way of being indignant with the ‘‘ Times,” and 
never fails to pour forth complaints and abuse of the paper 
to whomever he converses with. He did so, for instance, to 
Cobden, to whom he gave an audience at Paris. But who 
can tell whether this is not a pretence and a deceit, and 
whether he may not all the time have a secret understand- 
ing with the ‘‘Times”? Such a supposition would seem to 
be inconsistent with their articles and his conduct, and the 
comments of the former upou the latter ; but how difficult 
it is to form any certain judgment upon a policy so tortuous 
as his, and upon designs so close and councils so crooked ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Prospects of the Government and of the Opposition—Mr. Disraeli’s commanding Position 
—Preparation of a Reform Bill—A Congress—Death of Macaulay—The Affairs of ltaly 
—Policy of the Emperor Napoleon--fhe Commercial Treaty with France—M. de 
Cavour resumes Oftice—Opening of Parliament—Negotiation of the Commercial Treaty 
—The Emperor s Free ‘Trader—Perplexity of Italian Affairs—Moderation of Lord 
Derby—Opposition to the Commercial Treaty—The Reform Bill of 1860—Tory Oppo- 
sition to Reform—Mr. Gladstone’s great Budget Speech—Opposition tn the Treaty 
snd the Bnudget—Triumph of Mr. Gladstone—The Italian Correspondence—Demo- 
cratic Opinions of Mr. Gladstone—Iniroduction of the Reform Bill—The Annexation 
of Savoy and Nice—Annexation of Tuscany to Piedmont—The Dénonement of the 
Plot—Complete Apathy of the Conntry as to Reform-—Lord Derhy declines to inter- 
fere—Lord Jobn's adverse Declaration to France—Consequences of Lord John’s Speech 
against France—Onr Position in Europe—Anecdote of the Crimean War—Designs of 
the Emperor Napoleon in 1858—Lord Palmeraton’s Distrust of Napoleon 11.—Lord. 
John’s Indifference to his own Reform Bill—Mr. Gladstone’s Ascendency—Designa of 
the Emperor and Cavonr—Unpopularity of the Reform Bill—Correspondence of Lord 
Grey and Lord John Bussell—Reaction against Mr Gladstone's Measures—Opposition 
to the Repeal of the Paper Duties--Coolness with France—Garibaldi’s Expedition— 
Lord Palmerston attacks the Neapolitan Minister—The Paper Dnties Bill rejected by 
the Lords—The Reform Bill withdrawn—Lord Palmerston adjusts the Difference he- 
tween the two Houses—Mr. Gladstone supported by the Radicals—Mr. Senior's Con- 
versations in Paris—A Letter from the Speaker—Mr. Cobden’s Fsith in the Emperor 
Napoleon~Conclusion of these Journals. 


London, December 25th, 1859.—The Government are get- 
ting ready for the session which is near at hand, Palmerston 
with his usual confidence, but Granville, who is not naturally 
desponding, and who I dare say represents the feeling of his 
colleagues, is conscious of the want of that strength and 
security which a commanding majority alone can give, and, 
without thinking the danger great or imminent, anticipates 
the possibility of their being defeated on some vital question. 
The Opposition, conscious of their numerical force, but any- 
thing but united, profess the most moderate views and in- 
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tentions. ye professed at Liverpool to have no wish 
Lo turn out the Government or to come into office himself. 
Disrneli himself totd me that he and all his party desired 
Lhe Reform quostion to be settled quictly, ane that if the 
Government only offered them such a Bill ag they could pos- 
Hilly neeopl, they should be ready to give them every assist- 
anes in carrying it through, Since this, Walpole has made 
i formnl communication to Granville (through Henry Len- 
nox) of his and Tlenley’s disposition to the above mentioned 
ond. We are told, moreover, that a great number of the 
Conservuive parly will not only support a fair and moderate 
Roform Bill, ye support the Government generally, not so 
mnch, however, from wishing well to the Government as 
trom their antipathy Go Disraclt and their reluctance to see 
Aim in powor uguin, ‘Chit choy will join in carrying through 
wxafo und inoderate Reform Bill is no doubt true, but it is 
nol probable link Gho division among them and the hostility 
fo Disraeli will lust long, or continue a moment after the 
uppenrnice of any proxpect of the return of the Conserva- 
hive jens to power, 

Diarnoli raided himself immenacly Inst year, more, per- 
hapa, with hix opponents and the Hongse of Commons gener- 
wlly than with his own purty, but it is universally acknow]- 
odgod that he Tod the Louse with ow tact, judgment, and 
ability of whieh he wax not before thonght enpable. While 
ho has Ghus rison, no vival las sprung up to dispute 1 Bee 
eminenea, Witlpole und Tlonloy are null, and it is evident 
tliat the party onnnot do without Disraeli, and whenever Par- 
linment tools he will {ud means of reconciling them to a 
novossity of whieh nono of them ean be uneonseious, and I 
have uo danbt ihet whouevor any good opportunities for 
showing flght may ovonr the wholo party will be found united 
under Disraoli’s ordors, 

With regurd lo the Roform Bill, it is being proposed by a 
large committoo of the Cabinet, but George Lewis has the 
chief management of it The state of public opinion admits, 
indecd compels, the utmost moderation, but hitherto the 
anticipated dillloulty has been the sort of pledge which John 
Isha foolishly gave last year with reference to the fran- 
ohise, to whieh tt fits beon supposed ho must consider himself 
bound, but there is reason to beliove that he is not taking 
nny active park iu (he conccstion of this Bill, probably on 
aooonnt of fis being so absorbed in foreign affairs, and under 
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these circumstances we may not nmreasonably expect that 
a fair Bill will be produced, and tho question eventually 
settled. 

The question of still greater and more pressing interest is 
that of the Congress) The nomination of Hudson met with 
such opposition in the Cabinet that it was not pressed, and 
Lord Wodehouse was named instead. Tle is a clever man, 
well informed, speaks French fuently, and has plonty of conr- 
“ and aplomd ; his opinions are liberal, but not extravagant. 
Clarendon, who had him down at The Grove, was pleased 
and satisfied with him. Granville is much confrarté that 
Clarendon himself has not been asked to go, thinking justly 
that he would have much more weight than any other man, 
and would be far more likely to conduct our affnirs in tho 
Congress with credit and success; but Clarendon now tells 
me he certainly would not have gono if it had been proposed 
tohim. My own conviction eas that he wonld havo aceopted 
a proposal, and thongh for many reasons ho would not hac 
liked such a mission, I think ho is somewhat mortified that 
it was not offered to him. 

_ The recent appearance of the pamphlot of ‘‘ Le Pape ot lo 
Congrés,”? which has produced such a sensation and so much 
astonishment, has no doubt been a great thing for us, and 
rendered our diplomatic course much more casy and promis- 
ing. Clarendon writes to me: “This last pamphlet of the 
Emperor’s is important and I am suro anthontio, as it is 
simply a development of what I have heard twenty timos 
from hie own lips. It ought of course to have been reserved 
for the Congress, but as far as we aro concerned it is well 
timed.” It was a bold but a clever stroke of policy to give 
notice to the whole world of the sentiments and intentions 
with which the Emperor enters the Congress, and it renders 
a good understanding and joint action between Franco and 
England feasible and perhaps easy, unless Palmerston spoils 
everything by some obstinate and extravagant pretensions 


2 [Ths object of the Congross proposed by the Emporor Napoloon was to ox- 
tricate himself from tho ombarrassmonts in which he was placod by tho terms 
. of the Peacs of Villafranca with reference to tho affairs of tly ‘Tho proposal 

to sstablish a Confederation of the Italian States was found to bo improeticable, 
and ths unification of Italy was a more diffloult problom than the conquest and 
cession to Piedmont of the Milanose torritory, M. do Cavour was tho onl 
statesman who contemplated the entire realisation of this vast solomo, whioh 
was at last accomplished by revolutionary means, without tho concurrence of 
France. His viows were shared and supported by Lord Palmorston, Lord John 
Russell, and Mr. Gladstono.} 
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which he may insist on his plenipotentiaries bringing for- 
ward. But if he should be so ill advised, I believe that he 
would meet with an insuperable resistance in his own Cabinet 
and at Court, and that Cowley certainly, perhaps Wodehouse 
also, would decline being made the instruments of sucha 
vicious and mischievous policy. 

January 2d, 1860.—The death of Macaulay is the ex- 
tinction of a great light, and although every expectation 
of the completion of his great work had long ago vanished, 
the sudden close of his career, and the certainty that we 
shall have no more of his History, or at most only the 
remaining portion of King William’s reign (which it is 
understood he had nearly prepared for publication), is a 
serious disappointment to the world. His health was so 
broken that his death can hardly create any surprise, but 
there had been uo reason lately to apprehend that the end 
was so near. I have mentioned the circumstance of my 
first meeting him, after which we became rather intimate in 
a general way, and he used frequently to invite me to those 
breakfasts in the Albany at which he used to collect small 
miscellaneous parties, generally including some remarkable 
people, and at which he loved to pour forth all those stores 
of his mind and accumulations of his memory to which his 
humbler guests, like myself, used to listen with delighted 
admiration, and enjoy as the choicest of intellectual feasts. 
I don’t think he was ever so entirely agreeable as at his own 
breakfast table, though I shall remember as long as I live 
the pleasant days I have spent in his society at Bowood, 
Holland House, and elsewhere. Nothing was more remark- 
able in Macaulay than the natural way in which he talked, 
never for the sake of display or to manifest his superior 
powers and knowledge. On the contrary, he was free from 
any assumption of superiority over others, and seemed to be 
impressed with the notion that those he conversed with 
knew as much as himself, and he was always quite as ready 
to listen as to talk. ‘‘ Don’t you remember ?” he was in the 
habit of saying, when he quoted some hook or alluded to 
some fact to listeners who could not remember, because in 
nineteen cases out of twenty they had never known or 
heard of whatever it was he alluded to. I do not believe 
anybody ever left his society with any feeling of mortifica- 
tion, except that which an involuntary comparison between 
his knowledge and their own ignorance could not fail to 
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engender. For some years past I had seen little or nothing 
of Macaulay. His own health compelled him to abstain in 
great measure from going into the world. He bought a 
house at Campden Hill, from which he rarely stirred, and to 
which he never invited me, nor did I ever call upon him 
there. I have often regretted the total cessation of our 
intercourse, but what else could be expected from the 
difference of our habits, pursuits, and characters? I have 
only recently read over again the whole of his ‘‘ History of 
England ” with undiminished pleasure and admiration, though 
with a confirmed opinion that his style is not the very best, 
-and that he is not the writer whom I should be most 
desirous to imitate : but what appears to me most admirable 
and most worthy of imitation in Macaulay is the sound moral 
constitution of his mind, and his fearless independence of 
thought, never sacrificing truth to any prejudice, interest, 
or preconceived opinion whatever. Above all he was no 
hero worshipper, who felt it incumbent on him to minister 
to vulgar prejudices or predilections, to exalt the merits 
and palliate the defects of great reputations, and to consider 
the commission of great crimes, or the detection of mean 
and base motives, as atoned for and neutralised by the 
possession of shining abilities and the performance of great 
actions. Macaulay excited munch indignation in some 
quarters by the severity with which he criticised the con- 
duct and character of the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
Quakers bitterly resented his attacks upon Penn. He was 
seldom disposed to admit that he had been mistaken or 
misinformed, and I thought he was to blame in clinging so 
tenaciously to his severe estimate of Penn’s conduct after 
the vindication of it which was brought forward, aud_ the 
production of evidence in Penn’s favor, which might have 
satisfied him that he had been in error, and which probably 
would have done so in any case in which his judgment had 
been really unbiassed. I always regretted, not for the sake 
of Penn’s memory, but for the honor of Macaulay himself, 
that he would not admit the value and force of the exculpa- 
tory evidence, and acknowledge, as he very gracefully might, 
the probability at least of his having been In error. But the 
case of the Dake of Marlborough is very different, and 
reflects the highest honor on his literary integrity and 
independence. Undazzled by the splendor of that great 
man’s career and the halo of admiration which had long 
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surrounded his name, he demonstrated to the whole world 
of what base clay the idol was made and how he had abused 
for unworthy ends the choice gifts which Nature had 
bestowed upon him. Macaulay no doubt held that in pro- 
portion to the excellence of his natural endowments was his 
moral responsibility for the use or abuse of them, and he 
would not allow Blenheim and Ramillies to be taken as a set- 
off against his hypocrisy, perfidy, and treason. Macaulay’s 
History is the best ethical study for forming the mind and 
character of a young man, for it is replete with maxims 
of the highest practical value. It holds up in every page 
to hatred and scorn all the vices which can stain, and to 
admiration and emulation all the virtues which can adorn, a 
public career. It is impossible for any one to study that 
great work without sentiments of profound admiration for 
the lessons it inculeates, and they who become thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit, no matter whether they coincide or 
not with his opinions, will be strengthened in a profound 
veneration for truth and justice, for public and private 
integrity and honor, and in a genuine patriotism and desire 
for the freedom, prosperity, and glory of their country. 
January 7th.—In a letter from Clarendon yesterday from 
The Grove he says: ‘‘ Cowley came over here last night. I 
had a long talk with him ; he is low and unhappy, and does 
not see his way out of the labyrinth ; he is not for the Con- 
gress meeting now, but still does not think we should aban- 
don the Emperor altogether in his Italian policy. The fact 
is, we are in a great difficulty. Jf we had from the first 
taken the wise part of saying that as we had had nothing to 
do with the war or the peace, and should therefore not in- 
terfere with the arrangements the Emperor thought proper 
to make, we should now be on velvet ; but from the moment 
we knew of the Villafranca arrangement we have been 
thwarting the Emperor, and pou ne him on further than he 
wished to go, and encouraging the Italians to persist in their 
own ideas, till at last when he does what we want, and is 
prepared to throw over the Pope and asks to be backed by 
us, it is rather awkward to break away and declare we only 
wanted the credit of recommending a fine liberal policy, but 
that we don’t mean to be at any trouble or expense about 
it.” All this is undoubtedly true, but it is the old inveterate 
habit of Palmerston’s policy, united with John Russell’s 
crotchets, which has brought it to this pass. Palmerston has 
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always been Conservative at home and Revolutionary abroad, 
and the gratification of a silly spite against Austria has al- 
ways been paramount to any other consideration and object. 
While the enemies of the late Government accused them, 
very unjustly as the documentary evidence has shown, of 
having unduly favored Austria during the recent conflict, 
and therefore having been neutral only in name, it is true 
that the present Government, 7. e., Palmerston and John Rus- 
sell, have gone out of their way to interfere in an underhand 
manner, and have been constantly patting on the back the 
insurgent Italians, and, as Clarendon says, urging the Em- 
peror to go further than he wishes, or than he can do con- 
sistently with the engagement he has entered into. When 
Cowley was here some months ago, I remember his telling 
me that one day when he met Cavour, either at Compidégne 
or Paris, I forget which, when it was the question of the 
Congress before the war, Cavour said to him, “So you are 
going to have a Congress.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Cowley, “thanks 
to you and all you have been doing in Italy.” ‘Thanks to 
me!” cried Cavour, ‘I like that ; why don’t you say thanks 
to your own Minister at Turin, to Sir James Hudson, who 
has done ten times more than ever I did ?” 

Hatchford, January 12th.—Clarendon writes to me (on 
the 10th) : ‘‘ Cowley dined here on Saturday and did the 
same at Pembroke Lodge on Sunday. He is on very good 
terms with John Russell, but hardly understands what he 
would be at, and for the good reason probably that Johnny 
does not know himself. There is a Ministerial crisis going 
on at this moment about Italy, the three confederates want- 
ing of course to do more than the sober-minded majority can 
agree to. I suppose it will be decided at the Cabinet to-day, 
and that some middle course will be discovered, as I shall not 
helieve, till it is a fait accompli, that Palmerston will allow 
the Government to break up on a question which will not 
carry the country with him. The people dislike Austria and 
wish well to the Italians, but they want not to interfere in 
the affairs of either, and I doubt if they would give a man 
or a shilling to help Palmerston in blotting Austria out of 
the map of Europe and giving Sardinia a much larger slice 
of the map. That twofold object amounts to monomania 
now with Palmerston, and I believe he would sacrifice office to 
attain it, which is the highest test of his sincerity. Thethree 
confederates are Palmerston, John Russell, and Gladstone. 
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London, January 22d.—For the last three weeks the 
sayings and doings of the Emperor Napoleon have occupied 
all thoughts in every part of Europe, and he has wellnigh 
recovered in this country the confidence and popularity which 
had been exchanged for distrust, suspicion, and alarm. It 
would really look as if the sole or at least the main object 
of his policy was to conciliate English opinion and to ingra- 
tiate himself with the present Government ; and hecertainly 
has exhibited great courage and above all a boundless confi- 
dence in his own power and authority in his own country. 
There was a time when he paid great court to the Catholic 
clergy in France, and it was supposed that his motive in re- 
taining the French troops in Rome (which it was known he 
very much disliked) was his apprehension lest their with- 
drawal should expose the Pope’s person or Government to 
danger, which the clergy in France would not readily forgive 
him for doing. When he made peace with Austria he still 
evinced a desire to uphold the dignity and authority of the 
Pope, and therefore nobody was the least prepared for the 
pamphlet of ‘‘The Pope and the Congress.” It fell like a 
thunderbolt, striking terror into the minds of all the Papal 
supporters and adherents, and filling with joy all revolted 
Italy, and with a more sober satisfaction all the Liberals and 
ultra-Protestants here. 

We had hardly recovered from our amazement at this 
great change in the foreign policy of France, when we were 
still more astonished and pleased by the publication of the 
Emperor’s letter to Fould, in which he announced his inten- 
tion to change the whole commercial policy of France, and 
to make her a country of Free Trade. In thus confronting 
at once the Clerical body and the Protectionist interest in 
France, he has certainly acted with enormous boldness and 
reliance on his own interest and power, and it will be very 
interesting to see whether the success of his policy corre- 
sponds with its audacity. The Commercial Treaty has been 
in great measure the work of Cobden, who went over to Paris 
under the wing of Michel Chevalier and with letters to Cow- 
ley, who introduced him to everybody who could be of use 
to him in his endeavors to forward a Free-Trade policy. 
The scheme seems to have been arranged between the Emper- 
or and Fould without the knowledge or participation of any 
of the other Ministers. Cobden had no mission, but he re- 
ported his progress home, and as an acknowledgement of his 
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exertions he is to be made joint Plenipotentiary with Cowley 
in signing the Commercial Treaty. i 

The return of Cavour to power looks as if there was a 
secret understanding between France and England that the 
King of Sardinia should be permitted to consummate the 
annexation of all the revolted provinces to his dominions ; 
for this object, which Palmerston has so much at heart, he 
would gladly consent to the transference of Savoy to France, 
which most people think will take place; but everything is 
still and must be for some time in the greatest uncertainty 
in North Italy, the only thing apparently certain being that 
the Dukes will not recover their Duchies, and still less the 
Pope his Romagna. 

January 24th.—To-day Parliament opens, and everything 
promises a prosperous session for the Government. So little 
spirit is there in the Opposition, that very few of them are 
expected to make their appearance, and Disraeli, under the 
pretext of a family affliction, gives no dinner; but the prob- 
able cause of this is not the death of his sister, which hap- 
pened two months ago, but his own uncertainty as to whom 
he should invite, and who would be disposed to own political 
allegiance by accepting his invitation. Such is the disor- 
ganized state of that party. 

Clarendon called on me yesterday, and told me various 
things more or less interesting about passing events, about 
Cobden and the Commercial Treaty. Cobden went over to 
Paris with letters from Palmerston to Cowley, begging Cow- 
ley would give him all the aid he could in carrying out his 
object of persuading the leading people there to adopt F'rce 
Trade principles, saying he went without any mission and as 
“a free lance.” Cowley did what he could for him, and he 
went about his object with great zeal, meanwhile putting 
himself in correspondence with Gladstone, who eagerly 
backed him up, but all this time nothing was said to the 
Cabinet on the subject. At length one day Walewski sent 
for Cowley, and asked him whether he was to understand 
that Cobden was an agent of the British Government, and 
authorized by it to say all he was saying in various quarters. 
Cowley denied all knowledge of Cobden’s proceedings, but 
wrote a despatch to John Russell stating what had occurred, 
and at the same time a private letter, saying he did not know 
whether he would wish such a despatch to be recorded, and 
therefore to number it and place it in the Foreign Office, or 
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put it in the fire as he thought fit. John Russell accepted 
the despatch, and at the same time told him he might en- 
dorse whatever Cobden did in the matter of commercial en- 
gagements. 

Clarendon said that when he was at Paris four years ago 
for the Congress, the Emperor one day said to him, ‘‘I know 
you are a great Free Trader, and I suppose you mean to take 
this opportunity of advancing Free Trade principles here 
as far as you can.” Clarendon said certaiuly such was his 
intention, when the Emperor said he was happy to be able 
to take the initiative with him on this subject, and that he 
would tell him that it had just been settled in the Conncil of 
State that a great change in their commercial and prohibitive 
system should be proposed to the Chambers, which it was his 
intention to carry out as as soon as possible. But not long 
after the Emperor renewed the subject, and told him he 
found the opposition so strong to his contemplated measures 
and the difficulties so great, that he had been obliged to 
abundon them for the present, and as there is no reason 
to doubt that the elements of opposition will be found as 
strong now as they were then, it is by no means certain that 
His Majesty will be able now to do all he wishes and has 
announced. It has already been stated in the French papers 
that something is to be done to meet the objection or allay 
the apprehensions of the French Protectionists, and Claren- 
don thinks it- very doubtful whether the Commercial Treaty, 
which will confer advantages on France immediately without 
any reciprocal ones to us for eighteen months to come, will 
be received with much favor here, especially as the loss to 
our revenue will require the imposition of fresh taxes to a 
considerable amount. 

We discussed the Italian question, and he said the Em- 
peror is in a constant state of doubt and perplexity, one 
while inclining to the Congress, and another to leaving affairs 
to be settled without one. Granville told me last night 
there appears a chance of the Pope’s consenting to enter 
the Congress with the expectation of being supported there 
by a majority of the Powers, and deriving considerable 
benefit from such support. The Emperor Napoleon, too, 
now shows some signs of drawing closer to Austria again, 
while Austria is quite determined never to consent to any of 
the schemes of revolution and annexation which France and 
England are intent upon carrying out. Apponyi told Claren- 
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don, with tears in his eyes, that they were ruined, and quite 
unable to take any active part, but that in the way of passive 
resistance they might still do a great deal, and that they 
should not only refuse with the greatest perseverance to set 
their hands to any paper acknowledging the new state of 
things, but that they should solemnly protest against it on 
every occasion and in every way in their power. Austria 
therefore never will consent to the annexation of Central 
Italy to Piedmont, and if it takes place in spite of her re- 
monstrances and in direct violation of the conditions of Vil- 
lafranca and Zurich, she will not only refuse her recognition, 
but proclaim her intention of biding her time, with a view 
to avail herself of future possible contingencies to redress the 
wrongs of which she may justly complain. I asked Claren- 
don if he did not think it possible a mezzo termine might be 
effected by which France and Austria might again be put 
d@accord, France saying, ‘‘ I would carry out the stipulations 
of Zurich if I could, but you see it is impossible. Still I 
will not consent to arrangements obnoxious to you and in 
direct violation of them, such as the annexations to Pied- 
mont ; let us recur to the formation of a Central Italian in- 
dependent State.” Clarendon said this had been his own 
idea, and he still thought it was not impossible that such a 
compromise should be effected. It is hardly, possible to 
doubt that if Cavour succeeds in annexing to Piedmont all 
the Central Italian States, a very short time will elapse be- 
fore war will break out again between Sardinia and Austria, 
and that Austria will have to relinquish her Venetian pos- 
sessions or fight for their retention. 

January 27th.—The session opened with great appear- 
ance of quiet and prosperity for the Ministers, which noth- 
ing that passed the first night in either House threatened to 
disturb. Derby made a very good and moderate speech. 
When he left office the Queen entreated him not to use the 
power he seemed to have from the nearly balanced state of 
parties to upset this Government, urging the great objections 
there were to eternal changes, and she repeated the same 
thing to him when he was at Windsor on a visit not long 
ago. Derby expressed his entire concurrence with her, and 
he promised to act in conformity with her wishes, and he has 
entirely done so. Nothing could be more temperate and 
harmless than the few remarks he made on Tuesday night, 
but leaving himself quite unfettered on every point. 
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In the meantime there is apparently a strong feeling 
of doubt and quasi-hostility getting up against the Com- 
mercial Treaty, and it looks as if the English and French 
Governments would both have great difficulties in the mat- 
ter. Public opinion here remains suspended till the Treaty 
is produced, and till we are informed what the immediate 
sacrifices may be that we shall have to make for it, and 
what are the prospective advantages we obtain in return. 
The French Protectionists are more impatient and have 
begun to pour ont their complaints and indignation without 
waiting to see the obnoxious Convention. Thiers is said to 
be furious. So far from any Commercial Treaty like this 
cementing the alliance, and rendering war between the two 
countries more difficult, it is much more likely to inflame 
the popular antipathy in France, to make the alliance itself 
odious, and render the chances of war between the two 
countries more probable. In maturing his scheme Louis 
Napoleon has given it all the appearance of a conspiracy, 
which is in accordance with his character and his tastes. 
The whole thing was carried on with the most profonnd 
secrecy, and the secret was confined to a very few people, 
viz. the Emperor himself, Fould, Rouher (Minister of Com- 
merce), Michel Chevalier, and Cobden. All the documents 
were copied by Madame Ronher, and Rouher was so afraid 
that some guesses might be made if he was known to be 
consulting books and returns that were preserved in the 
Library of the Council of State, that he never would look 
at any of them, and made Chevalier borrow all that he had 
occasion to refer to. Now the Emperor springs this Treaty 
upon his reluctant Chambers and the indignant Protectionist 
interest. His manner of doing the thing, which he thinks 
is the only way hy which it can be done at all, naturally adds 
to the resentment the measure excites. They feel themselves 
in a manner taken in. The objections here are of a different 
kind and on other grounds, but Gladstone kept his design 
nearly as close as the Emperor did, never having imparted it 
to the Cabinet till the last moment before Parliament met. 
T do not know how the Cabinet looked at it, only that they 
were not unanimous. 

While, however, it seems at least doubtful how the 
Government will fare when they produce this Treaty, it 
appears certain that they will get into a scrape with their 
Reform Bill. I had imagined from all I heard that the 
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Government were certain to bring forward a measure so 
moderate as to insure the support or at least prevent the 
opposition of the Conservatives, or certainly of a large pro- 
portion of them. Everything rendered this probable. The 
assurances conveyed to the Government by Walpole, the pro- 
fessions of Disraeli, the apathy of the country, and the total 
failure of Bright’s attempts to get up the steam, all encour- 
aged them to take this course, and the Duke of Bedford told 
me Lord John was not so tied and bound by his declarations 
last year that he would not concur in any moderate measure 
that the Cabinet might frame. A few days ago, however, 
I asked Clarendon what the Bill would be, and he alarmed 
me by his reply that ‘‘it would be as bad as possible,” John 
Russel] having insisted upon the franchise being in accord- 
ance with his pledges, and upon his consistency being entire- 
‘ly preserved. This meant of course a 6). franchise, which 
everybody denounces as full of mischief and danger. 

Just now Henry Lennox came to me and told me that all 
the dissensions and jealousies of the Conservative party and 
the Carlton Club had been suddenly appeased, and that from 
being split into little sections and coteries, squabbling among 
themselves and forming plots to oust Disraeli, and elevate 
one man or another in his place, they were suddenly re- 
united as one man in opposition to the Bill that they hear is 
to be offered to them, and that Disraeli will be higher than 
ever in their confidence and support. The Government 
estimate their majority at four, leaving out of calculation 
the Irish Catholics, who will probably all vote against them 
on every question, and the Conservatives boast of having 320 
meu who will cling together with immoveable constancy in 
opposition to the 6/7. clause. That they will be able to carry 
it under these circumstances seems impossible. Lord John 
is himself to bring on the Reform Bill. The best thing that 
could happen (unless they are warned in time and alter 
their measure) would be that he should be beaten on the 
61. franchise, go out upon it and the rest stay in; but 
whether they wonld think themselves bonnd to stand or fall 
with him and break up the Government for his sake, I have 
at present no idea. The Queen would no doubt do all in her 
power to induce Palmerston to let him go, replace him, 
and carry on the Government without him. His loss would 
be a gain in every possible way, and the Government would 
be strengthened instead of being weakened by his absence, 
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even though he should throw himself into the arms of 
Bright and join him in a Radical opposition to his former 
colleagues. 

Bath, February 15th.—When I left London a fortnight 
ago the world was anxiously expecting Gladstone’s speech 
in which he was to put the Commercial Treaty and the 
Budget before the world. His own confidence and that of 
most of his colleagues in his success was unbounded, but 
many inveighed bitterly against the Treaty, and looked for- 
ward with great alarm and aversion to the Budget. Claren- 
den shook his head, Overstone pronounced against the 
Treaty, the ‘Times’ thundered against it, and there is 
little doubt that it was unpopular, and becoming more so 
every day. Then came Gladstone’s unlucky illness, which 
compelled him to put off his exposé, and made it doubtful 
whether he would not be physically disabled from. doing 
justice to the subject. His doctor says he ought to have 
taken two months’ rest instead of two days’, However, at 
the end of his two days’ delay he came forth, and consensu 
omnium achieved one of the greatest triumphs that the 
House of Commons ever witnessed. Everybody I have 
heard from admits that it was a magnificent display, not to 
be surpassed in ability of execution, and that he carried the 
House of Commons completely with him. I can well believe 
it, for when I read the report of it the next day (a report I 
take to have given the speech verbatim) it carried me along 
with it likewise. For the moment opposition and criticism 
were silenced, and nothing was heard but the sound of praise 
and admiration. In a day or two, however, men began to 
disengage their minds from the bewitching influence of this - 
great oratorical power, to examine calmly the different parts 
of the wonderful piece of machinery which Gladstone had 
constructed, and to detect and expose the weak points and 
objectionable provisions which it contained. I say ét, for, 
as the Speaker writes to me, it must be taken as a whole or 
rejected as a whole, and he adds the first will be its fate. 

Clarendon, who has all along disapproved of the Treaty, 
wrote to me that Gladstone’s success was complete, and 
public opinion in his favor. He says, “I expect that the 
London feeling will be reflected from the country, so that 
there will be no danger of rejection, though I think that the 
more the whole thing is considered, the less popular it will 
become. The no-provision for the enormous deficit that will 
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exist next year will strike people, as well as the fact that the 
Budget is made up of expedients for the present year. The 
non-payment of the Exchequer bonds is to all intents and 
purposes a loan; the war tax on tea and sugar, the windfall 
of the Spanish payment, the making the maltsters and hop- 
growers pay in advance, &c., are all stopgaps. If anybody 
proposes it, I shall not be surprised if an additional 1d. In- 
come Tax in place of the war duties was accepted by Glad- 
stone. He has a fervent imagination, which furnishes facts 
and arguments in support of them ; he is an audacious in- 
novator, because he has an insatiable desire for popularity, 
and in his notions of government he isa far more sincere Re- 
publican than Bright, for his ungratified personal vanity 
makes him wish to subvert the institutions and the classes 
that stand in the way of his ambition. The two are con- 
verging from different points to the same end, and if Glad- 
stone remains in office long enough and is not more opposed 
by his colleagues than he has heen hitherto, we shall see him 
propose a graduated Income Tax.” These are only objec- 
tions to the Budget, and speculations (curious ones) as to 
the character and futurity of Gladstone. 

In another letter he says: ‘Gladstone made a fair de- 
fence of the Treaty, though there are things in it which de- 
serve the severest criticism and will get it, such as tying our- 
selves down about the exportation of coal (which is a muni- 
tion of war), letting in French silks free while ours are to 
pay thirty per ccnt., and establishing a differential duty of 
nearly fifty per cent. in favor of light French wines against 
the stronger wines of Spain and Portugal, for that will be 
the operation of the Treaty.” Since all this was written 
there has been a meeting of the Conservative party, and I 
hear this morning that Derby has decided to take the field 
with all his forces with a Resolution against the condition 
ahout the exportation of coal, and confining himself to that, 
which will very likely be carried. On the other hand, the 
publicans and’ licensed victuallers appear to be in arms 
against that part of the Budget which more immediately in- 
terests them, and are waging a fierce war in the Press by 
their paper, the ‘‘ Morning Advertiser,” so that in spite of 
his great triumph and all the admiration his eloquence and 
skill elicited, it is not all sunshine and plain sailing with his 
measures. Delane writes to me that Gladstone will find it 
hard work to get his Budget through, that Peel when he 
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brought forward his Budget had a majority of ninety, all of 
which he required to do it, whereas Palmerston cannot com- 
mand a majority of nine. 

London, February 22d.—I! returned to town on Monday. 
The same night a battle took place in the House of Com- 
mons, in which Gladstone signally defeated Disraeli, and 
Government got so good a majority that it looks like the 
harbinger of complete success for their Treaty and their 
Budget. Everybody agrees that nothing could be more 
brilliant and complete than Gladstone’s triumph, which did 
not seem to he matter of much grief to many of the Con- 
servative party, for I hear that however they may still act 
together on a great field-day, the hatred and distrust of 
Disraeli is greater than ever in the Conservative ranks, and 
Derby himself, when he heard how his colleague had been 
demolished, did not seem to care much about it. They say 
that he betrays in the House of Commons a sort of con- 
sciousness of his inferiority to Gladstone, and of fear of en- 
countering him in debate. 

February 26th.—On Friday night Gladstone had another 
great triumph. He made a splendid speech, and obtained 
a majority of 116, which puts an end to the contest. He 
is now the great man of the day, but these recent proceed- 
ings have strikingly displayed the disorganized condition of 
the Conservative party and their undisguised dislike of their 
leader. A great many of them voted with Government on 
Friday night, and more expressed satisfaction at the result 
being a defeat of Disraeli. The Treaty and Budget, though 
many parts of both are obnoxious to criticism more or less 
well founded, seem on the whole not unpopular, and since 
their first introduction to have undoubtedly gained in pub- 
lic favor. This fact and the state of the Opposition prove 
the impossibility of any change of Government. Gladstone, 
too, as he is strong, seems disposed to be merciful, and has 
expressed his intention of taking fairly into consideration 
the various objections that may be brought forward, and to 
consent to reasonable alterations when good cases are made 
out forthem. There seems no doubt that his great meas- 
ures were not approved by the majority of the Cabinet, but 
the malcontents do not seem to have been disposed to fight 
much of a battle against the minority, which included both 
Palmerston and Lord John. 

It is curious how this great question has thrown into the 
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background all the questions about Italy and foreign policy, 
in regard to which public interest seems to be for the moment 
suspended, while Italian affairs are at a dead lock. It would 
be very inconsistent with the Emperor’s character if he had 
given up his design of appropriating Savoy, but he has 
certainly postponed it, and will probably employ his versatile 
imagination in weaving some fresh web by means of which 
he may get it into his power. I have been reading the 
Italian Blue Book, which is a creditable compilation. John 
Russell’s positions are not unsound, but he is too controver- 
sial in his tone, and though he treats Austria with a decent 
consideration, and in no unfriendly spirit, he might as well 
have avoided arguing with Count Rechberg upon points 
‘and principles on which it was impossible they should ever 
agree. Throughout this compilation the embarrassment and 
perplexity of the Emperor Napoleon are conspicuous, and the 
difficulties into which he got himself by his vacillations and 
incompatible objects and obligations. His desire to adhere 
to the engagements he contracted at Villafranca is obvious 
throughout, and the advice he gave the Pope seems to have 
been the best possible, and given in all sincerity.* 

February 2%th.—Gladstone is said to have become subject 
to much excitement, and more bitter in controversy in the 
House of Commons than was his wont. The severe working 
of his brain and the wonderful success he has obtained may 
account for this, and having had his own way and triumphed 
over all opposition in the Cabinet, it is not strange that he 
should brook none anywhere else. He has not failed to 
show a little of the cloven foot, and to alarm people as to his 
future designs. Clarendon, who watches him, and has means 
of knowing his disposition, thinks that he is moving toward 
a Democratic union with Bright, the effect of which will be 
increased Income Tax and lowering the estimates by giving 
up the defences of the country, to which Sidney Herbert will 
never consent, and already these old friends and colleagnes 
appear to be fast getting mto a state of antagonism. Aber- 
deen told Clarendon that they would never go on together, 
and he thought Sidney Herhert would retire from the Cabinet 


a pine Emperor told Metternich the other day that he had made one great 
mistake, wien he had never ceased to regrct, that immediately after Villa- 
franca he ought to have marched 100,000 men into Tuseany on the plea of em- 
barking them at Leghorn, and continued to oecupy the country till the restora- 
tion of the Grand Duke was accomplished, but that he had never contemplated 
the invincible resistance of the whole population,—C. C. G.] 
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before the end of the session. This of course implies that 
Gladstone’s policy is to be in the ascendant, and that he is 
to override the Cabinet. 

There has been a dispute about the introduction of the 
Reform Bill. Lord John’s colleagues wished him to defer 
bringing it on, till more progress had been made in the 
fiscal and commercial measures, and represented the incon- 
venience of having the two discussions going on at the same 
time, but nothing would induce him to postpone it, and for 
the absurd reason that he wanted to bring in this Bill on 
the same day on which he had introduced the great Reform 
Bill in 1831, and to this fanciful object he insisted on 
sacrificing all others. 

Hatchford, March %th.—Lord John Russell brought in 
his Reform Bill last week without exciting the smallest 
interest, or even curiosity, amid profound indifference in 
the House and in the country. His measure was very mod- 
erate, and his speech temperate. It produces no enthusiasm, 
or satisfaction, or alarm. It will probably pass without any 
violent debates, and perhaps with very slight alterations. 
If the opponents should succeed in making some, Lord John 
is not prepared to adhere obstinately to his measure, but will 
come to terms. It was settled that no discussion should 
take place at the time, and nobody was inclined forany. It 
hardly delayed the progress of Gladstone’s measures, so we 
heard no more complaints of Lord John’s pertinacity in 
bringing it on upon March Ist. 

The Treaty, the Budget, and the Reform Bill had thrown 
foreign affairs into the background, but the interest in 
them was suddenly aroused, and speedily absorbed every 
other, by the Emperor’s speech and M. Thouvenel’s despatch- 
es all so mortifying and provoking to us. Up to this moment 
Palmerston had been highly elated, and he and Lord John 
had been exulting in the fancied glory of being the Libera- 
tors of Italy, and of having procured the complete success 
of their own objects. As Clarendon wrote to me, ‘‘ The 
Emperor must greatly enjoy the helplessness of Europe, and 
in feeling that he may do just what he likes with perfect 
impunity. Russia is crippled, Austria rotten, Germany dis- 
united, and England, though growling, occupied in gnawing 
the Treaty bone he has tossed to her. All must submit to 
the laws made known to them through the ‘ Moniteur.’” 
If it were not so melancholy to see the miserable figure which 
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England euts in all this, it would be amusing to see it happen 
regnante Palmerston, and after: all his incurable meddling 
and blustering to see him obliged to eat so much dirt. He 
may (though probably he does not) think he has lived too 
long to be reserved at the last period of his political career 
for sueh mortification. The Emperor said to somebody, 
‘* L’Kurope boudera, nais ne fera rien,” and he is quite right. 
We seem to have arrived at the last act of the Italian drama, 
but it is still very uncertain how the dénowement will be 
worked out and what the Emperor’s final will and pleasure 
willbe. The Romagna seems to present the greatest diffi- 
eulty; all the rest will find a tolerably easy solution. France 
will take what she wants of Savoy and give the rest to Switz- 
erland, who upon those eonditions is desirous of annexation, 
and Piedmont does not seem to care much about it. In this 
way the question of Savoy will be settled, if not by general 
consent, at least with general acquiescence and without any 
opposition. 

March 9th.—After all it is not improbable that Palmer- 
ston will have the gratifieation of seeing Tuseany annexed to 
Sardinia. Cavour has taken the line which Clarendon and 
T agreed that he would very likely do, and sets France and 
Austria at defiance. We have seen France and Sardinia 
joined in making war upon Austria, and now we have France 
and Austria joined in diplomacy against Sardinia. Nothing 
ean be more eurious than to see the unravelling of this web. 
Next week the Italian States will severally vote their an- 
nexation to Sardinia, or their separate existence. If, as is 
almost certain, the former is their decision, the King will 
aecept their resolution, and Piedmontese troops will march 
into Tuscany. ‘Then we shall see what the Emperor Napo- 
leon will do, and what he will permit Austria to do. 

Savernake, March 18th.—The affair of Savoy has been 
summarily settled by the will of the Emperor and the con- 
nivanee of Cavour. The whole affair now appears to have 
been a concerted villainy hetween these worthies, which as 
the plot has been developed excites here the most intense 
disgust and indignation. The feeling is the stronger beeause 
we have no eholee but that of sulky and grumbling aequi- 
eseenee. The one redeeming point in the Freneh aet of 
violence was the apparent respect paid to Treaties and to the 
elaims of Switzerland, Thouvenel having only the other day 
said that Faucigny and Chablais should be ceded at once 

23 
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to Switzerland ; and now we hear that nothing of the kind 
is to be done, and that France seizes everythmg.' It is in 
vain that the Houses of Parliament are advised to cease bark- 
ing, as they certainly do not mean to bite, and that the 
««Times” recommends silence and moderation ; such enor- 
mities as are unblushingly exhibited to the world excite an 
indignation which breaks through every restraint, and people 
will not hold their peace, happen what may. The Opposition 
have turned the current of their wrath upon our Govern- 
ment, and have proved clearly enough that they had ample 
and timely notice of the Emperor’s intentions, and that 
nevertheless they continued to urge with all their might that 
policy which was certain to lead to the annexation of Savoy. 
That the Emperor and Cavour have been plotting together 
seems now quite certain, but we are still ignorant, and may 
perhaps ever remain so, of the details of their delusive 
operations. 

The three great subjects which have occupied public 
attention all this year have been the Italian and its branches, 
Gladstone’s Treaty and Budget, and the Reform Bill. Up 
to the present time the two first have absorbed all interest, 
and the new Reform Bill has been reeeived with almost com- 
plete apathy, nobody appearing to know or care what its 
effects would be, and most people misled by an apparent 
show of moderation and harmlessness in its details. But in 
the course of the last week the ‘‘Times” set to work, in a 
series of very able articles, to show the mischievous and dan- 
gerous effects that the proposed franchise will produce, and 
these warnings, supported by ample statistical details, have 
begun to arouse people from their indifference and to create 
some apprehensions. JI am informed that John Russell 
framed his Bill in utter ignorance of these important details, 
and, with the mixture of levity and obstinacy which has 
always distinguished him, has plunged the country into this 
dilemma for the sake of his own selfish and ambitions objects. 
But what is incomprehensible is that in such a numerons 


1 [It is within my own knowledge than M. Thouvenel expressed at that time 
the desire of the Emperor to do anything he could to help Lord Palmerston, and 
accordingly he proposed, unofficially, to surrender and annex a considerable 
portion of the Faucigny district, down to the Fort de ’Ecluse, in the Jura, to 
the Canton of Geneva, provided the British Government would assent to the 
acquisition by France of the rest of Savoy. Lord Palmerston rejected the pro- 
posal, saying to the person who conveyed it to him, ‘ We shall shame them out 
of it.’—H. Rd 
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Cabinet as the present, and containing many men who cer- 
tainly once had strong Conservative opinions, he should not 
have met with a more strenuous opposition, and have been 
forced to alter his most obnoxious propositions, and I think 
those who were better informed than Lord John, and saw 
whither his plan of Reform was leading them, are more to 
blame than himself. It is impossible to meet with any man 
who approves of this Bill, and who does not abhor the idea 
of any Reform whatever. All say that if the members voted 
by ballot there would be almost unanimity against it, and 
yet such is the disorganized state of the Conservative party, 
and such the want of moral courage and independence gen- 
erally, that this Bill will most likely pass unaltered. 

The prevailing hope is that the House of Lords will 
amend it, but Derby told somebody (I think it was Claren- 
don) that if those who dreaded the mischief of the measure 
in the House of Commons had not the courage and honesty 
to oppose it there and correct it, the Honse of Lords should 
not, so far as his influence went, incur the odium of doing 
the work which the House of Commons onght itself to do. 
Lyndhurst told me the other day that Derby had told Lady 
Lyndhurst be was so disgusted with the state of affairs at 
home and abroad, that he had serious thoughts of withdraw- 
ing from public life, and Clarendon told me that an eminent 
Conservative, who had begged not to be quoted, had said 
that he knew Derby was violently discontented with Disraeli, 
and prepared to dissolve their political connection. 

Weils, March 2ist.—I came here from Savernake on 
Monday. On Friday last in the House of Lords the Com- 
mercial Treaty and Budget, but the latter especially, were 
powerfully assailed by Grey, Overstone, and Derby, and very 
considerably damaged in argument, but probably in nothing: 
else. The Government are as weak in the Lords as the Op- 
position are in the Commons, where, however, Disraeli seems 
to have made a very good speech against the Reform Bill on 
Monday night. 

Torquay, March 28th.—The past week has been remark- 
able for the speech in which John Russell denounced in strong 
language the conduct of France, declared that we could no 
longer trust her, and that we must renew our intimacies 
with the other Powers. Whether all this was sincere and 
meant all it seems to do is yet to be discovered. The week 
was near being still more remarkable, for the Reform Bill was 
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within an ace of falling to the ground by the House being 
counted out in the midst of a debate. This would have 
been very ridiculous, but would have been hailed with delight 
by the House of Commons, and without dissatisfaction by 
the country. Clarendon writes to me in a strain of bitter 
hostility to the Bill and disgust at everything, complains of 
the general apathy and the impossibility of rousing any spirit 
of opposition to what all abhor. Derby told him that if 
twenty-five or even twenty Liberals would take the lead in 
opposing this Bill, the whole Conservative party would sup- 
port them. Clarendon wrote to me when I was at Bath that 
the time would probably come when Gladstone would propose 
a graduated Income Tax, and lo! it has nearly come, for 
Gladstone gave notice the other night to people to be pre- 
pared for it. The Triumvirate of Palmerston, John Russell, 
and Gladstone, who have it all their own way, dragging after 
them the Cabinet, the House of Commons, and the country, 
will probably be the ruin of this country. They are playing 
into the Emperor Napoleon’s hands, who has only to be 
patient and bide his time, and he will be able to treat all 
Europe, England included, in any way he pleases. Nothing 
but some speedy change of Government and of system can 
avert the impending ruin. 

London, April 2d.—One day last week (as mentioned 
above), on one of the numerous discussions of the Savo 
question in the House of Commons, John Russell electrifie 
the House and rather astonished the country by delivering a 
very spirited speech, denouncing in strong terms the conduct 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and declaring the necessity of 
cultivating relations with the other Great Powers for the 
purpose of putting an effectual check upon the projects of 
French aggrandizement and annexation. I must own that 
my first impression was that this speech was made merely to 
deceive the Honse and the country, and was only a part of 
the collusive system between our Government and the French, 
by virtue of which Louis Napoleon has been enabled to work 
out all his objects and designs; but though it is impossible 
to doubt that John Russell and Palmerston have all along 
been aware of the Emperor’s intentions with regard to Savoy, 
and that they have been more intent npon procuring advan- 
tages for Sardinia and provoking Austria than upon thwart- 
ing the projects of France, I am inclined to see Lord John’s 
speech in another light from what I hear since I came to 
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town. He made it without any previous consultation with 
his colleagues, it having been one of those impromptus 
which he is so apt to indulge in, and Palmerston, seeing the 
way in which it was received in the House and by the Press, 
approved of its tone and expressed a full concurrence with 
it. Flahault, who went to Paris a few days ago, called on 
Palmerston before he went and asked if he wished him to 
say or do anything there. Palmerston said he might inform 
the Government that Lord John’s speech expressed the 
unanimous opinion of the Cabinet here. In my opinion his 
speech was a great imprudence, and will probably involve 
the necessity of our eating a great deal of humble pie. We 
have long ago declared that though we disapprove very much 
of the annexation of Savoy, we should take no steps to pre- 
vent it; but Lord John made a great distinction between 
the question of Savoy and Nice and that of Faucigny and 
Chablais, and though he did not commit himself to any posi- 
tive course, he gave it to be inferred that something more 
would be required from us, in the way of opposition to the 
seizure of the latter, than there was any necessity for our 
making to that of the former. But the Emperor makes 
no such distinctions, and if, as is most probable, he does not 
admit our right to draw them, we shall be in an unpleasant 
fix, and have to back ont of the position we have assumed 
in a way neither dignified nor creditable. 

The accounts from Paris are that this speech has made 
the French very insolent, and the Emperor more popular 
than he has been for a long time, as even his enemies say 
that they will rally round him to chastise English imperti- 
nence. Then as to forming alliances with the other Powers, 
which of course will be taken (as was intended) as a menace 
to France, nothing could be more ill-advised than such an 
announcement, for the other Great Powers have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to join us in any coalition, present 
or prospective, against France. Russia and Austria hate us, 
as well they may, for we have done them both all the injury 
in our power, besides heaping every sort of insult pon them. 
Austria is totally ruined, hopelessly bankrupt and_torn to 
pieces with internal disaffection and discontent. Russia is 
hampered with her great serf question, and overwhelmed 
with financial embarrassments, which she owes in great 
measure to the Crimean War, and the unfortunate dissen- 
sion and estrangement between her and Austria are at- 
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tributable to the same cause and to our policy. Prussia, the 
only one of the three that is able to make any efforts, and 
that has no canse of enmity against us, is always selfish 
and timorous, and is more occupied in trying to supplant 
Austria in Germany than in taking defensive measures 
against French ambition ; nor is there in Germany any such 
strong sentiment of national independence as might induce 
the various States to sink their minor jealousies and partisan- 
ships in a general union, to meet any aggression that may 
proceed from France. Among the many schemes which the 
Imperial brain is supposed to be continually engendering, it 
is far from impossible that one may be the reconstruction 
of the kingdom of Westphalia, or at least of some Rhenish 
kingdom with the concurrence of Prussia, by concluding a 
bargain of partition with her. He might then replace old 
Jérome on the throne, and so get rid of his obnoxions son, of 
course taking as much of such acquired territory as he wanted 
for himself. All this is mere vagne conjectural speculation, 
bunt it is ov the cards, and it is at least as probable as that we 
shonld be able to form another coalition, like that which 
overthrew the first Napoleon, strong enough to cope with 
the present Napoleon. People are beginning at last to doubt 
whether the war we waged against Russia four years ago was 
really a wise and politic measure ; but the whole country 
went mad upon that subject, I never conld understand why. 
Palmerston took it up to make political capital ont of it, and 
made himself popular by falling in with the public humor, 
and making the country believe that he was the only man 
really determined to make war on Russia, and able to bring 
the war toa successfulend. Aberdeen, who was wise enough 
to see the folly of quarrelling with Russia and sacrificing all 
our old alliances to a new and deceitful one with France, was 
unable to stem the torrent, and fell under its violence. His 
fault was his not resigning office when he found it impossi- 
ble to carry out his policy and maintain peace. 

propos of the Russian War, I heard lately an anec- 
dote for the first time that surprised me. Everybody knows 
that we beat up for allies and even mercenary aid against 
Russia in every direction, but it is not known that our 
Government earnestly pressed the Portuguese Government 
to join in the war, and to send a contingent to the Crimea, 
and that on the refusal of the latter to do so, the Ministers 
made the Queen appeal personally to Lavradio and urge him 
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to persuade his Government to comply with our wishes; but 
Lavradio represented to Her Majesty, as he had done to her 
Ministers, that Portugal had no quarrel with Russia, and no 
interest in joining in the war ; on the contrary, Portugal was 
under obligations to the Emperor of Russia, and she there- 
fore would have nothing to do with the contest. This was a 
most extraordinary proceeding, and it was contrary to all 
nsage as well as all propriety to make the Queen interpose in 
person on such an occasion. 

April 4th.—Clarendon has just been here talking over 
the state of affairs, in the course of which he alluded to 
what had passed in the autumn of ’58 between the Emperor 
and him, and between His Majesty and Palmerston. In 
September he had a long conversation with the Emperor, in 
the course of which he asked Clarendon, ‘‘ Supposing I find 
myself compelled to goto war with Austria, what part would 
England take in the contest?” Clarendon replied that it 
would depend upon the circumstances of the case and the 
cause that would be shown for such a war, and that he must 
not be misled by the language of the, English Press and the 
prejudice which no doubt existed in England against Austria 
and her system of goverument, which would not be sufficient 
to make us take any part against her. On comparing notes 
with Palmerston afterward, Clarendon found that Louis 
Napoleon had put the same question to Palmerston, who had 
given him the same answer. When they went to Com- 
piégne in November of the same ycar, they both had conver- 
sations separately of the same character, and when they after- 
ward compared notes and Clarendon asked Palmerston what 
impression the Emperor’s words had left on his mind, Palm- 
erston replHed he thought cither that the Emperor had 
abandoned the design he had certainly been meditating to go 
to war, or he had resolved upon it, but did not choose to 
acknowledge his intentions to them, and this Clarendon said 
was exactly the same opinion as he had formed. This, how- 
ever, was not above six weeks before his famons speech to the 
Austrian Ambassador (which was a declaration of war), and 
therefore the latter conjecture was the correct one. We 
talked over Lord John’s speech and his letter in answer 
to Thouvenel. Clarendon said that this dispatch was en- 
tirely written by Palmerston himself, that anybody as well 
acquainted with their styles as he was must be quite certain 
of this, but that he knew it to be the case. He had a con- 
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versation with Palmerston the other day, who praised Lord 
John’s speech and said it would do good, and he thought the 
question of Savoy was in a very satisfactory state. 

Palmerston, he told me, had said more to Flahault! than 
I had been apprised of. Flahault went to him, and found 
him just going to the House of Commons. Flahault asked 
him to let him get into his carriage, which he did, and when 
Flahault asked what he should say to the Emperor, and 
Palmerston told him to say that the Emperor had better 
read Lord John’s speech, and understand that he (Palmer- 
ston) agreed in every word of it, Flahault said, ‘‘Then you 
mean that you have no longer any confidence in the Km- 
peror, or place any reliance upon his word.” Palmerston 
replied, ‘I do mean this. After having been repeatedly 
deceived and misled by his professions and assurances, it is 
impossible that I can place any further confidence in him.” 
Then said Flahanlt, ‘‘ There will be war,” to which Palmer- 
ston rejoined that he hoped not, that nobody could be more 
anxious to avoid war than he was. 

This was very spirited and becoming, and Clarendon said 
he highly approved of such atone. I said that I had all 
along suspected that tbere was a sesret understanding and 
collusion between Palmerston and the Emperor, and that 
Palmerston had given His Majesty to understand that if he 
would set Italy free, he might do what he pleased with re- 
gard to Savoy, but that what had recently passed seemed to 
negative that idea. Clarendon replied he had no doubt 
Palmerston had very often said to Persigny what, if repeated 
by Persigny to the Emperor with some exaggerations and 
suppressions, would convey as much to His Majesty, for 
Palmerston had a dozen times said to him (Clarendon) that 
the liberation and settlement of Italy was of far greater con- 
sequence than the preservation of Savoy to Piedmont. 

April 8th.—To The Grove on Thursday afternoon, and 
returned yesterday. On Good Friday morning George Lewis 
and I were left alone, when we talked over the questions of 
the day, and he quite amazed me by the way in which he 
spoke of his principal colleagues. I asked him if John Rus- 
sell was not exceedingly mortified at the ill-success of his 
Reform Bill and its reception in the House of Commons 
and in the country. George Lewis said he did not think he 


1 (Count de Flahault was at this time French Ambassador in London.) 
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felt this, that at present his mind was entirely oceupied with 
foreign politics, and he was rejoicing in the idea of having 
been largely instrumental to the liberation of Italy; and as 
to Reform, that he was satisfied with having redeemed the 
pledge he gave to Bright to propose a 62. franchise, and hav- 
ing done this he did not care abont the result, as he had 
never pledged himself to carry it. The most strange thing 
to me is, that George Lewis seemed not to be alive to the 
culpable levity of such condnet, or to the censure to which 
his own conduet is obnoxious in consenting to act with such 
aman, and to be a party to such a measure. 

With regard to Palmerston, he said that Palmerston 
thought of nothing but his pro-Sardinian and anti-Austrian 
sehemes, and he was gratified by seeing everything in that 
ee turning out according to bis wishes, that in the 

abinet he took very little part and rarely spoke. Gladstone 
George Lewis evidently distrusts, and his financial schemes 
and arrangements are as distasteful to him as possible. IIe 
is provoked at Gladstone’s being able to hear down all oppo- 
sition, and carry all before him by the force of his eloquence 
and power of words, and what I have said of his conduct in 
supporting John Russell is still more applicable to it in 
reference to Gladstone and his measures, which he thinks 
more dangerous by far than he does Lord John’s Reform 
Bill and 62, clause. I asked him what was to be the end of 
this Bill, and he said he did not expect it to pass, that prob- 
ably the debates on it would be so spun out and so many 
delays interposed that either it would fail in the House of 
Commons itself, or even if it passed, the House of Lords 
would say it came up too late for them to examine and con- 
sider it, and it would be thrown out there. I gathered in 
the course of conversation that Palmerston (whose whole 
antecedents and recorded opinions forbid the idea of bis 
approving such a measure) would be glad to see the franchise 
raised, and that 8/. and 15/. would in his view improve the 
Bill. 

May 6th.—Since I wrote the above, nearly a month ago, 
I have been out of the way of hearing anything on publie 
affairs, till a day or two ago when I called on Clarendon, 
when he told me some things not without interest, partly 
about domestie and partly about foreign affairs. The latter 
of course related to the inexhaustible subject of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s projectsand machinations. His Majesty, it seems, 
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has recently had a conversation with M. de Moustier, French 
Minister at Vienna, in the course of which he told him that 
it was an absolute necessity to France to carry her frontier 
to the Rhine. About the same time Cavour had signified 
(I forget whether it was to the same de Moustier or to some 
other person) that Sardinia must obtain possession of Venetia. 
These necessities, it can hardly be doubted, are expressed 
and resolved upon by a common accord. Anstria has been 
already completely crippled by the late war; if threatened 
in Italy she will employ all her resources in defence of her 
Ttalian territory, and she will be quite unable, even if she 
were willing, to join in any measures of resistance to the 
attempts of France upon Germany. Prussia has had the 
egregious folly to renew her fend with Denmark upon the 
affair of Schleswig-Holstein, and is about to provoke a fresh 
war on that question. Denmark thus threatened appeals to 
France for aid, which France is too happy to afford, as she 
will thereby in all probability find a good pretext for inter- 
ference, and for the furtherance of all her designs. There 
seems no donbt that a Treaty of some sort has been con- 
cluded between France and Denmark. In this difficult and 
menacing posture of affairs, England will sooner or later 
have to play a part of some sort, and it is disquieting enough 
to reflect upon our diplomacy being under the charge of 
John Russell and of Palmerston. 

After lingering on for several weeks with unprecedented 
tardiness and delay, and a Janguid, uninteresting discussion 
—debate it cannot be called—the second reading of the Re- 
form Bill has at last passed without opposition. The last 
nights have been remarkable for the speeches hostile to the 
Bill of several Liberal members, and the increasing proofs of 
its prodigions unpopularity. Everybody is sick of the sub- 
ject, and those who desire that some modified and amended 
measure may pass, only do so because they have a horror of 
seeing another Bill brought in next year, and they hope that 
they may now purge this Bill of its worst and most danger- 
ous defects, and close the subject for several years to come. 
Some think that it is impossible to devise any means by 
which this Bill can be made anything like safe and expedient, 
and would therefore prefer to throw it out and run all 
zhances for the future. At least one half of the Government, 
with Palmerston himself at the head of the dissentients, re- 
gard this Bill with alarm and aversion, and now that the 
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difficulty, if not impossibility, of passing it is obvious, they 
are prepared to make every sort of sacrifice, even of its most 
vital provisions. Palmerston told George Lewis so, and that 
John Russell himself would submit to an alteration of the 
franchise to the amount of £15 for the countics and £8 for 
the towns. They know that no question of resignation is 
involved in this discussion, and that whatever may be the 
fate of their Bill, they will still keep their places, which no 
concession will endanger, and accordingly they are ready to 
agree to any compromise which will secure the Bill’s passing 
through Parliament in any shape or way ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this pliant disposition, it is very doubtfnl whether the 
Bill can pass. It will not commence its career in Committee 
till the first week in June, and it is hardly possible it can 
reach the House of Lords before the middle or end of July, 
and the Lords may very well decline to enter on its consid- 
eration at that late period. 

May 9th.—A correspondence appears in the newspapers 
between Lord Grey and John Russell, couched in terms of 
no small bitterness. Such a correspondence between men 
of such eminence and of the same political color shows up 
to the world the insincerity with which, for political motives 
at the time urgent, they have spoken in their places in Par- 
liament. It is no new thing that members of the same 
Cahinet should often differ, and that vehemently on particu- 
lar questions, and yet when these questions come under Par- 
liamentary discussion, that they should exhibit to the world 
the semblance of an agreement and concurrence which is re- 
mote from the truth. But though this is well understood 
to be of not unfrequent occurrence, and sooner or later the 
details of the truth often leak out, it is much to be regretted 
that men should exhibit themselves and each other in the 
way which this correspondence does, for such exhibitions 
cannot fail to excite suspicions of the sincerity, conscientious- 
ness, and truth of public men. When Governments are en- 
tirely of one party color, either wholly Whig or wholly Tory, 
and when they are presided over by some man of superemi- 
nent authority, such differences and consequent difficulties 
are not likely to happen often; but as of late years parties 
have been broken up, and composite Governments have been 
formed, combining men of the most opposite original prin- 
ciples, and imbued with very different and incompatible 
opinions on various subjecis, it must be continually happen- 
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ing that candid discussions and disputes in the Cabinet 
shculd be followed by insincere and untruthful declarations 
aud argumentations in public. The understood practice 
from time immemorial has been, that a dissentient from the 
general opinion of his colleagues upon any tnportant ques- 
tion must either consent to merge his own opinion in theirs, 
or retire from office; and then the conduct of the dissen- 
tient was regulated by his view of the importance of the 
matter at issue. Of course if a man were to break off from 
his colleagues upon every matter of difference, however 
small, no Government could possibly go on for many months 
or perhaps weeks, but it is impossible in these days not to 
be struck with the fact that so many men are indisposed to 
consider anything of sufficient importance to resign their 
offices rather than sacrifice their enlightened consciences and 
mature judgments. 

May 12th.—Not more than three months ago Gladstone 
was triumphant and jubilant; he had taken the House of 
Commons and the country captive by his eloquence, and 
nothing was heard everywhere but songs of praise and ad- 
miration at his marvellous success and prodigious genius. 
There never was a greater reaction in ashorter time. Every- 
body’s voice is now against him, and his famous Treaty and 
his Budget are pronounced enormous and dangerous blunders. 
Those who were most captivated now seem to be most vexed 
and ashamed of their former fascination. They are provoked 
with themselves for having been so duped, and a feeling of 
resentment and bitterness against him has become widely 
diffused in and out of the House of Commons, on his own 
side as well as on the other. It was the operation of this 
feeling which caused the narrow majority on the Paper 
Duties the other night, when it seems as if a little more 
management and activity might have pnt him in a minority, 
and it is the same thing which is now encouraging the 
House of Lords, urged on by Derby, to throw out the Reso- 
Intion when it comes before them. Derby has announced 
that he shall exert himself to the utmost to procure the re- 
jection of the Bill in the House of Lords, and if he perse- 
veres he will probably obtain a very unwise and perilous suc- 
cess, which he will before long have to regret. 

May Vith.—Clarendon dined with Derby about a week 
ago, when Derby explained to him all his reasons for persist- 
ing in his opposition to the Paper Duties Bill. Clarendon 
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said he did not talk rashly and in Rupert vein, but gave a 
well-considered and well-argued statement of the grounds 
on which he purposed to proceed. Clarendon evidently sym- 
pathized with him, but not without much apprehension 
and doubt as to the expediency of his course. Derby appears 
to have taken and to be taking prodigious pains with his 
case, and he said that his object was to have a great financial 
debate in the Lords on the Treaty and the Budget. Gran- 
ville tells me they shall be beaten by a large majority, and 
he owns that the debate will be almost all one way. There 
is nothing on the Treasury Bench or behind it able to grap- 
ple with Derby, Monteagle, Overstone, and Grey on such a 
question, though Granville expects Argyll to get up the 
question and to speak well on it, and he expects something 
from Newcastle and Ripon, bnt Clarendon told me (which 
of course he had from Lewis) the curious fact that Palmer- 
ston himself views with pleasure the prospect of the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. A queer state of things indeed when the 
Prime Minister himself secretly desires to see the defeat 
of a measure so precious to his own Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Frederick Cadogan came over from Paris the other day, 
and told Clarendon that Cowley was in very bad spirits 
about the aspect of foreign affairs, that all intimacy and con- 
fidence between the Emperor and him was at an end, and 
that it was more and more evident that His Majesty meant 
to follow his own devices, whatever they might be, without 
reference to anybody, or caring for the opposition or the as- 
sent of any other Powers. 

The Garibaldi expedition is snpposed to have given great 
umbrage to France, but not without some suspicions that 
secretly she is not sorry for it, and thinks in its complica- 
tions she may find matter to turn to her own account, Every- 
body believes that Cavour has covertly connived at it, though 
he pretends to oppose it. Certainly no resolute attempts 
were made to obstruct the expedition by the Sardinian Gov- 
ernment, and none whatever by France, who, if she really 
cared to stop it, might easily have done so by sending ships 
from Toulon for the purpose. 

Talking of Neapolitan affairs, Pahlen told me yesterday 
an almost incredible anecdote, but of which he said there 
was no doubt of the truth. There is just arrived a new Nea- 
politan Minister, Count Ludolph, grandson of the Ludolph 
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who was formerly here. He has replaced the former Minister, 
who by his own desire was recently recalled, and he had 
begged for his recall because he had been grossly insulted 
by Palmerston at the Queen’s Drawing Room, his story 
being that in that room, in the Queen’s presence (who was 
of course out of hearing), Palmerston had attacked him on 
the proceedings of his Government and the conduct of the 
King, telling him that a revolution would probably be the 
consequence thereof, which would be nothing more than they 
deserved, and which would be seen in this country with 
universal satisfaction. The man was so flabbergasted by 
this unexpected and monstrous sortie that he had not pres- 
ence of mind to make a suitable answer, and to riposter with 
the spirit which the occasion required of him. IJ must en- 
deavor to find out if this is true. Palmerston has always 
been noted for the vivacity and often acerbity of his lan- 
guage in despatches, but in oral communications and in 
speeches he has never been reproached with intemperance 
or incivility, but, on the contrary, has always evinced self- 
control and gentlemanlike and polite behavior and language. 

May 28th.—Epsom engaged all my attention last week, 
and I could not find time to notice the debate in the Lords 
on the Paper Duties, and the extraordinary majority, so 
much greater than anybody expected. Lyndhurst under- 
took to speak on the constitutional part of the question, 
and got leave to speak early (between Granville and Mont- 
eagle) that he might go home to celebrate his birthday, 
which fell on that day, when he completed his eighty-eighth 
year. He made a very good speech, and met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. Lady Palmerston was in the gallery, 
openly expressing her wishes that the Bill might be rejected 
by a large majority. Her language on this and other occa- 
sions so shocked some of the more zealous Whigs, that the 
Duke of Bedford was asked by one or more of them to re- 
monstrate with her on the way she talked, but she knows 
very well that Palmerston is of the same mind, though he 
cannot avow his real sentiments in the way she does. Palm- 
erston said to Gladstone, ‘‘ Of course you are mortified and 
disappointed, but your disappointment is nothing to mine, 
who had a horse with whom I hoped to win the Derby, and 
he went amiss at the last moment.” The affair has gone off 
very quietly, the House of Commons not being the least dis- 
posed to quarrel with the Lords about it. Even John Rus- 
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sell, who had talked very absurdly, held moderate and pru- 
dent language in the House. 

June 15th.—At Ascot last week. Palmerston was there, 
and went up to town on Thursday (going reluctantly) to 
assist at the withdrawal by John Russell of the Reform 
Bill. There was a Cabinet the preceding day, at which 
Palmerston said, ‘‘ We must now settle what is to be done 
about the Reform Bill.” John Russell said, ‘I know what 
my opinion is, and if anybody wishes to hear it I am ready 
to give it.” They all said they did wish it, when he an- 
nounced that he thought it ought to be withdrawn. Every- 
body agreed except Gladstone, who made a long spcech im 
favor of going on with it, which nobody replied to, and there 
it ended, A discussion took place as to what should be suid, 
and strong opinions expressed that nothing but moderate 
language should be employed, which John Russell agreed to, 
and he acted up to it by making a very becoming specch, 
which would have been faultless if he had not announced 
another Reform Bill on the earliest possible occasion. This, 
too, he did entirely off his own bat, and withont any con- 
sultation or agreement with his colleagues. Fortunately 
these announcements are no longer so important or so bind- 
ing as heretofore, and I think it probable, unless there is 
some great change in pnblic opinion (which is not likely), 
that when the time draws near Palmerston and a majority 
of the Cabinet will not conseut to a fresh attempt. 

July 8th.—I bave been so ill till within the last few days 
that I have not had energy enough to do anything. I have 
known but little, and that little I could not bring myself to 
write down here. In fact, it is high time that I should close 
these records once for all, which 1 am morally and physically 
incapable of continuing with any probability of making 
them interesting. It is not very consistent with this opinion 
to fill a page or two with the recent transaction in the House 
of Commons, with reference to the duty on paper. LHvery- 
body allows that Palmerston got out of his difficulty with 
consummate tact and discretion, and that Gladstone’s con- 
duct was inexcusable. The Resolutions concocted by Palm- 
erston had been fully discussed and agreed to in the Cabinet 

1[A Bill for abolishing the duty on paper was carried in the House of Com- 
mons on March 12 by a majority of 245 to 192. It was rejected on May 21 by 
the House of Lords by a majority of 193 to 104. The dispute was eventually 


settled by a resolntion tor removing so much of the duty on paper as exeecded 
the Excise duty at home.]} 
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(reluctantly of course by Gladstone), and Palmerston’s specch 
was received with general approbation in the House. It was 
excellent, fair and moderate, the argument logically consist- 
ent with the Resolutions, but displeasing to Gladstone and 
the highflyers because it made a sort of excuse for the Lords, 
or rather it set forth the grounds on which the Lords might 
think theniselyes justified in acting as they did, without 
having any of the motives and designs which the Gladstones 
and Brights attributed to them. All this elicited great ap- 
plause from the Opposition side of the House, and their 
cheers were very offensive to and grated on the ears of the 
ultra-Liberals. Everything would have ended quietly, and 
the Resolutions would have passed withont a debate, but 
Gladstone could not stand it, and, urged by spite and morti- 
fication, he must needs get up and make a mest violent 
speech, really, thongh not avowedly, in opposition to Palm- 
erston, and with the object of provoking a long and acrimo- 
nious debate. In this he only partially succeeded, and not for 
long. The debate lasted one night more, but nothing could 
be made of the Amendments. Palmerston kept his ‘temper 
and displayed great firmness and resolution. The House 
was with him. Bright, partly from being very unwell, and 
probably partly from some discretion, made a moderate 
speech ; everybody seemed determined to bring the matter 
to an end, and the Resolutions were very triumphantly car- 
ried. Granville told me yesterday morning that it was a 
toss up whether Gladstone resigned or not, and that if he 
did, it would break up the Liberal party, to which I replied 
that I was confident he would not resign, and if he did, it 
would have no effect on the bulk of the Liberal party. 

July 1%th.—I met Charles Villiers at dinner at the 
Travellers’ last night and had some talk with him, partic- 
ularly about Gladstone. He thinks it far better that he 
should not resign, as he could, and probably would, be very 
mischievous out of office. He says people do not know the 
House of Commons, and are little aware that there is an ob- 
scure but important element in it of a Radical complexion, 
and that there are sixty or seventy people who would consti- 
tute themselves followers of Gladstone, and urge him on to 
every sort of mischief. They are already doing all they can 
to flatter and cajole him, and once out of office, his great 
talents and oratorical powers would make him courted by all 
parties, even the Tories, who would each and all be very glad 
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to enlist him in their service. It is impossible to calculate on 
the course of a man so variable and impulsive, but at present 
it looks as if he had made up his mind to swallow his mor- 
tifications and disappointments and to go on with his present 
colleagues, though Charles Villiers says he is very dejected 
and uneasy in his mind, and very gloomy in the Cabinet. 

T asked him if he had seen Senior’s last Journals, relating 
his visit to Paris, which he had not. I told him they were 
very interesting, and that all bis interlocutors, however vary- 
ing in opinions upon other subjects, were agreed as to the 
certainty of the Emperor’s meditating fresh wars and ag- 
gressions, and sooner or later a war with us. He said he 
thonght it probable that any attempt on Belgium would be 
deferred till after King Leopold’s death (who is seventy-five 
years old), at which time in all probability the annexation 
would be attempted, and with very reasonable prospects of 
being assented to by the Belgians themselves, an idea which 
bad not struck me, but which I think exceedingly likely. 

Buxton, August 11th.—I came here for my health and to 
try and patch myself up a fortnight ago, since which I have 
heard and learnt nothing of what is passing in the world 
but what I read in the newspapers. ‘The session of Parlia- 
ment was drawing to a close, and it was understood that 
there was to be one more fight in the House of Commons (on 
the removal of the Customs duties on paper), and then the 
remaining business was to be hurried through as quickly as 
possible. The Opposition made strenuons efforts to obtain a 
majority, and were sanguine of success. The Speaker wrote 
me an account of what passed, and I shall copy ont the 
greatest part of his letter. ‘‘'The division of thirty-three on 
the Paper Duties was a surprise to all on the spot. As late 
as eleven that evening Sir George Grey told us the division 
seemed very donbtful. The Irishmen held off indignant at 
Palmerston’s having mentioned with approval the landing of 
Garibaldi on the mainland. This was held to be an insult 
to the Pope, so More O’Farrell, Monsell, Sir John Acton, and 
eight or ten more would not vote at all. It seemed doubtful 
to the last. It is a great thing for the Government in many 
ways, not the least in having won the battle without the 
Pope and his men. It puts the Government in so much 
better and stronger a position with that party. The great re- 
sult is to give some life to half-dead, broken-down, tempest- 
tossed Gladstone. When after the division he rose to pro- 
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pose the second Resolution, he was cheered by the Free- 
traders as he had not been cheered since the Budget Speech. 
Colonel Taylor tells me they had been led to success by 
promises from two quarters. First the paper-makers and 
the ‘Times’ engaged to bring fifty men to the post, and only 
brought five. The Irishmen promised to be twenty-five, but 
were only eleven, the others standing off and not voting. I 
have a long letter from Cobden, angry about fortifications 
and Volunteers.” This morning I received another letter from 
the Speaker, enclosing Cobden’s, which he has sent me to 
yead. He says, “‘It is written in rather a spirit of exaggera- 
tion, but it is the fault of Cobden’s mind to see one object so 
strongly, that bis view cannot embrace another at the same 
time.” Cobden’s is well written, and contains much that is 
true, but he has evidently been so cajoled and flattered at 
Paris that he is now completely bamboozled, and so credulous 
that he takes for gospel all the Emperor says, and complains 
bitterly of ‘‘all that is going on at home” and especially of 
the tone of Palmerston’s and Sidney Herbert’s speeches. 
“ Believing,” he says, “that the new French tariff will realize 
a complete revolution in the commercial relations of the two 
countries, and having taken painsto impress this opinion on 
the Government, I am amazed at the course they are taking. 
The language of Palmerston and Sidney Herbert, coupled 
with the fortification scheme (he says), cuts the ground, on 
which I urged the Emperor to enter on the Free Trade 
policy, from under my feet. Nine tenths of his motives for 
making the plunge into that policy now were political rather 
than politico-economical ; he aimed at conciliating the Eng- 
lish people, and I did not hesitate to assure him that if he en- 
tered without reserve on the Free Trade path it would be taken 
as a proof of his pacific intentions by the British public.” 
London, November 13th.—At the end of three months 
since I last wrote anything in this book, I take my pen in 
hand to record my determination to bring this journal (which 
is no journal at all) to an end. I have long seen that it is 
useless to attempt to carry it on, for I am entirely out of the 
way of hearing anything of the slightest interest beyond 
what is known to alltbe world. I therefore close this record 
without any intention or expectation of renewing it, with a 
full consciousness of the smallness of its value or interest, and 
with great regret that I did not make better use of the opportu- 
nities I have had of recording something more worth reading. 
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commercial treaty with France, 520; op- 
position to treaty, 522; his helief in the 
French Emperor, and ia Free Trads 
policy, 546. 

Cozkburn, Sir Alexander. made Lord Chief 
Jastice Common Pleas, 329, 330 ; anecdote 
of, 331. 

Codrington. General Sir William. appointed 
bo conunand British forees in Crimea, 
253. 

Commons, House of: Disracli’s amendment 
on the Villiers resolutions, 7; Palmerston’s 
mvtino carried, 10; debate, Wisraeli's 
Budet, 12,18; Disraeli's attack on Aber- 
deen Government, 36; Jew and Maynooth 
questions carried, 88: Government defeats 
ou detached questions, 50; debate on 
Gladstone's Budget, 50; Income Tax ma- 
jority, 53; Lord J. Russell oa Irish Church, 
57; damage to Government thereby, 583 
dehate, India Bill, 59; discussion of Turk- 
ish question, 69; session closed by Palm- 
erstun's speech, 69; vindication of Prince 
Albert by Lord J. Russell, 114; Reform 
Bill iotroduced by Lord J. Russell, 1195 
debate on Blue Booka, 120; bitterness of the 
Opposition on the war, 129; debate on Mr. 
Gladstene’s financial speech, 137; Mr. J. 
Baring’s motion defeated, 139; Russell's 
Oaths Bill defeated, 139; encounter be- 
tween Disrasii and Lord J. Russell, 140; 
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Church Rates Bill and University Bill, 
ndmission of Dissenters, debate on, 144° 
an appointment cancelled, 143; session 
wound up, 149; defence of Government 
war policy by Mr.S Lerbert.-180 ; Foreign 
Enlistment Bill carried, 152; motion of Mr, 
Roebuck io enquire into eunduct of war, 
1935 the motion carried, 201; Palmerston’s 
first speech as Prime Minister, 210; war 
debate, 224; indisereet revclations of Lord 
J. Russell, 238; debates on the Address 
(Peace), 283; debate on opening of 
British Museum on Sunday, 269; Disraeli’s 
attack on Government, 292; Appellats 
Jurisdiction Bill defeated, 316; debate on 
supposed treaty between France and Aus- 
tria, 847; dispute between Disraeli and 
Palmerston, 847; Cobden’s motion on 
China question carried against the Gov- 
ernment, 352; dissolution of Parliament, 
856; attack of Disraeli, at outbrenk in In- 
dia, 374; debate on the Divorce Bill. 375 ; 
debats on the Conspiracy Bill, 412; Bill 
defeated, 414; resignation of Lord Palmer- 
ston, 414; Disraeti attacked by B. Os- 
borne, 426; debate on India Bill, 480; de- 
bate on Disrae!i’s Budget, 434; debate on 
India, 433; debate oa Lord ElNenhorough’s 
Despatch, 441; collapse of debate, 444; 
India Bill passed, 450; deba:e on Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, 469; debate on Lord John's 
Reform Resolutions, 470; debute, Resolu- 
tions carried, Bill defeated, 475 ; debate on 
want of confidence, 4.0, 491; Government 
defeated, 491; debate on Gladstone’s 
Budget, 524; majority for Budget, 526; 
debate on Russell's Reform Bill, 5313 de- 
bate oa Paper Duties Bill, carried, 548, 545. 

Condé, Prince de, death of, 427. 

Conservative party. tone of, against Lord 
Aberdeen, 15; violence of Tories toward 
Gladstone, 20; snicidal conduct of, 5%. 

Couspiracy Bill, the, 418; defeated, 414. 

Corruption, electoral, during Aberdeen Goy- 
eroment, 55. 

Council, Privy, at Windsor. 92; Privy Coun- 
cil, licenses issned by, fer export of stores 
to nentral ports, 132; mecting to consider 
question of trade with Russia, 167; meet- 
ing of, to appoint Day of Humiliation, 133. 

Cowley, Teed. Ambassador at Paris, conver- 
sation of, with French Emperor, 91; cor- 
respondence of Clarendon with, on Louis 
Napoleon's letter to the Czar, 118, 119: 
anecdote of. with Walewski. 270; views of 
Paris Congress, 294, 295; culighieos French 
Emperor on Russian intrigue, 327; cold- 
ners of Emperor to, at Paris, 334; mission 
to Viennn, 465. 

Crimea, landing in, of British forces. 162. 

Crimean war, new light on causes of, 473 
aneedote connected with, 175. 

Croker, Rt. Hon. J. W., death of, 877. 


D AUMALE, Due, at The Grove, 509. 
Delane, Mr. John, editor of “Times,” 
letter to, from Lord Aberdeen, 64; couver- 
sation of, with Lord Aberdeen, 96; with 
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Mr. Greville, 175; norges the building of 
wooden houses fur the troops, 175. 

Delhi, capture of, 386. 

nae At. Hon. Sir E., elected Speaker, 

Derby, Rt. Hon. the Earl of, resignation of, 
14; Liberal negotiations thereon, 143 
speech of, on Canada Clergy Reserves Bull, 
52; scene in House, 53; sent for hy the 
Queen, fuils in forming a Government. 203; 
attacks the Government ou Uhina ques- 
tion, 852 ; readiness of, to join with Glad- 
stone, 855 ; sent for by the Queen, 416 ; 
forois a Ministry, 421 ; Liberal programme 
of, 424; helped by Mr. Greville, 423; re- 
solves to remain in office, 432; on defeat 
of Reform Bill, to dissolve, 451 ; apeech of, 
481; speech of. at Mansion House, 454; de- 
feat of, snd resignation, 491: oppositiou of, 
to the Paper Duties Bill, 540. 

Devonshire, the Duke of, death of, 406. 

Disraeli, Rt, Hon. Benjamin, Budget of, public 
opinion on, 12; on his owo Budget, com- 
ments of,and on the Irish brigade, 25; bitter 
attackof, on the Government, Charles Wood, 
and Grilam,36: effect of, oo his own party, 
863; agrees to attack snd villify Peel, 35; 
tries to torce debate on Kastera Question, 
63; attacks Lord J. Russell, 140 ; his mo- 
tion on War debate defeated, 225; reviewa 
the session, 313; triomph over Palmerston 
on Pacis treaty, 847; waning influence in 
the country, 355; speech on outbreak in 
India, 374; political chat with Mr. Greville, 
8396; suggests a fusion of parties, 408; be- 
comes Chancellor of the Exchequer, 421; 
aanguine views of, 425: attacked by Bernal 
Osborne, 426; proposes his Budget, 434; 
violeat speech at Slough, 445; his Reform 
Bill, 468; oppo-ition to, 470; continued 
opposition to, by Liberals, 471; Reform 
Biull thrown ont, 478. 

Drouyn de Lhnys, French Ambassador in 
London, 220: cause of bis visit, 221; his 
resignation, 226. 


YLLESMERE, Lord death of, and char- 
acter, 349-352. 

England, unpopularity of, ahroad, how 
caused, 40; rancor of Northern Powers 
against, 42; friendly tone of French 
Empcror toward, 48; home_ difficulties, 
Ind‘a, Eastern question, 44; English and 
French fleets sail for Dardanelles, 59; 
hopes of peace, 67; dangers at Constan- 
tinople, two ahips of esch fleet go np Dar- 
danelles, 73, 78; British and French fleets 
enter Black Sea, 96; proposals of negotia- 
tion with Russia and Turkey, 107: Blue 
Books on Easteru question well received 
by public, 117; popularity of war, 118: 
war declared, 125; nnion of English and 
French policy as to Spain, 149; attack of 
allied forces on the Redan repulsed, 223; 
pesce concluded, 807; England's halance- 
shect after war, 335; accnsed by France of 
harboring assassins, 419. 

Evans. General, proposes to embark troops 
after Inkerman, 305. 
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PEReAULE, Count de, French Amhassa- 

dor at London, conversation of, witb 
Palmerston, 536, 

Fonld, M. Achille, invited to Windsor, 868; 
letter of French Emperor to, 518. 

Free trade, letter of reach Emperor on, 
with France, SiS. 


Ga expedition. 541. 

Gibson, Mr, Milner, motion of, carried 
agalnst Conspiracy Bill. 414. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., famous Budget 
of, 50; popu arity consequent on, 51, 52; 
attempt to extort money from, 53; failing 
prestige asa ficancier, 130; failure of his 
ixchequer Bill, 185; bis great apeech on 
Budget, 137; speech against Lord J. 
Rossell, 201; joing Lord Palmerston’a 
Government, 207 ; reported leader of Up- 
position, 333; strong feehng against, on 
the China dehate, 354; speech of, the 
question, 306; bis article Jn “ Quarterly,” 
447; appuinted Lord High Commissioner 
of Ionian Islands, 465; speech of, on his 
Budget, 524; second speech, and major- 
ity, 526; reaction against bis Budget, 540. 

Graham, Rt. Hon. Sir James, on Eastern 
gnestion. opinion of, 76; iodiscreet speech 
of, at dinner to Admiral C. Napier, 125. 

Granville, Rt. Hon. Eari of, conversation of, 
with Lord J. Russell on Reform Bill, 123; 
snperseded by Lord John as President of 
Council, 141; conversation of, with Mr. 
Greville on Russian answer to Proposala, 
277; at coronation of Czar at Moscow, 
820; on its cost, 821; sent for hy the 
Queen, 491; unable to form a Govern- 
Inent, 192. 

Greville, Charles C., Mr., opinion of, on Wel- 
lington’s funeral, 6; attends ao Couneil 
during nine months of Lord Derby’s Min- 
istry. 24; goes to Windsor, 24; visits Ro- 
wood, discusses Reform, 26; comments 
of, on Disraeli’e oratory, 36; remarkshle 
prediction of, as to France, 41; conversa- 
tion of, with Disraeli. 51; visits Ascot. 59; 
conversations with Clarendop op war, 64; 
with Graham on Fastern Question, 763 
with Clarendon, 77; bis conviction on 
party strife, 81; his view of Palmerston’s 
position, 80; remarks on the Queen’s sa- 
gacity, 87; opinion of, on Lord J Russell's 
Reform Bill, $0; couversation of, with Gra- 
hum on Palmerston, 91. 92; conference of, 
with Duke of Bedford, on Palmerston, 95; 
on his resignation, 97; share of. in concilia- 
tory overturea to Palmerston, 98, 99, 100 ; 
letier of, to the “Timea” op Palmerston, 
98; atrong letter of, to Graham, 102; final 
jadgment of, on Palmerston’s resignation, 
103; ¢d., 104, 105; visit to Bowood, 165; 
conversation of, on Russian designa, 106 ; 
on alterations in Reform Bill, 107; com- 
ments of, on virulence of Tory press, 110; 
letters of, to “Morning Herald” and 
“Times.” vindicating Prince Albert, 112 ; 
praisea Clarendon, as compared with Palm- 
erston, 117; on Stratford’s despatches, 
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117; his opinion of Emperor Napoleon’s 
conduct, 119 ; on Lord J. Russell's discon- 
tent, 127; and strattened circumstances, 
123; strongly disapproves of war, 128. 129; 
on the weakness of the Government, 12; 
ridicuies Dution of Fast Day, loz: on the 
weaktess of Government, lou; and break- 
down of parties, 186; on rashuess of Giad- 
stone. 130; conversation of, with Lord Cow- 
ley, on k'rench Eimperor and the Conrt, 133; 
his article in “ Kdinburgh Review,” 139; 
on change of Government plans, 140; on 
Lord J, Russell's waot of delicacy and 
consideratiun, 141; on Lord John’s de- 
plorable position, 144; on tbe character of 
Aberdeen’s Government, 14); continued, 
150, 151; effect of quarrel with Russia, 
153; and of Palmerston’s resignation, 
154; on diffienlties of the campaign, 158 ; 
on military commanders in Crimea, 158 ; 
on Ministerial disagreements, 159; on 
Prince Albert’s visit to France, 160; on 
victory of Alma, 162; oa tbe Koyal invita- 
tions, 163 ; on the Crimean expedition, 163 ; 
visit of, to Newmarket, and resolve to 
give up race-borses, 165; on the defence 
of Sebastopol, 169 ; and issne of war, 170; 
nomination of Sheriffs, 171; on gallantry 
of English forees, 174; criticises accounts 
of Inkerman, 175; on Lord Raglan as a 
general, 177; the sufferings of the army, 
177; opinion of, on Bright’s letter, 150; 
his review of the year (1854), 154; con- 
ference of, with Lord Cowley and Clsren- 
don on French alliance, 184; on Austria, 
155, 186; on Lord J. Russell's position, 
189; on Russian diplomacy, 190; on de- 
plorable state of the army, 194; on 
chances of peace, 196; negotiations, 198; 
condemns Lord J. Russell’s resignation, 
199; on bis real motives, 202; comments 
of, op Palmerston's Government. 207; 
on Anstrian policy, 195, on Palmerston’s 
reception in House, 212; on the weakness 
of Palmerston and his Gnyernment, 215; 
literary ocenpations of, 220; on visit of 
French Emperor, his reception, 222; visit 
of, to Paris, 226; visits Thiers, and dives 
at the Tuileries, 229 ; conversation with 
Emperor, 230; picture of Versailles, 233; 
of St. Cloud, 234; severe comment of, on 
Lord J. Russell's revelations in the Honse, 
286; Lord John’s condact explained hy, 
250; at Newmarket, adieu to the turf, 253; 
on Lord Stanley, 254; talk with Disraeh, 
intimate, 255; on further peace nego- 
tiations, converses with Mr. C. Villiers and 
Sir G. Lewis, 259, 260; on Palmerston’s 
arrogance toward Russia, 266; on the 

oet Rogers, 266, 267; converses with Sir 

. C. Lewis on the folly of the war, 268; 
discusses peace proposals to Russia, 209; 
on tbe faint hopes of peace, 275 : confers 
with Sir G. C. Lewis, 275, 276; favorable 
views of Russian policy, 277; confers with 
Lord Granville, 277; hopes of peace, 279 ; 
Ruasta’s acceptance of tering explained by, 
260; talk of, with Disracli, on Ads pros- 
pects, 282; on life peorages, 286 ; on Peace 
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Congress at Paris, 288; on Sabbatarian- 
ism, 259 ; on Kars and Nicolaieff—with 
Sir G. Lewis, 290, 291; vn blunders of 
Government, 292; visits Paris, 2u3 ; bis 
view of the negotiations, zd, 2ui; with 
Madame de Lieven, 2.6; at Tuileries, aod 
Iemperovr’s speceb, 296 ; dines with Walew- 
ski, 2v7; coniers with Lord Cowley on 
Austrian poicy, 298; on bitterness in 
lrench society, 295, 299; confers with M. 
Thiers on necessity of peace, 800; on 
terms of peace with Rusoia, 202; confers 
with Grahum—gloomy views, SU7, 8U8; 
discussion of i. Ellice’s plan for new ar- 
rangement of Government, 810; opinioa 
vf, on his own Journal, 812; on Sunday 
bands, 818; conversation with Thackeray 
on American enlistment question, 814; on 
Madame Ristori, 816; on O'Donnell and 
Espartero In Spain, 319; on fatal delay 
after battle of Alma, 819 ; on onr interfer- 
ence at Naples, 321; growing intimacy be- 
tween France snd Russia, 822 ; on English 
Democracy, @ fa Guizot, 828; on French 
intrigue with Russia, 424; pressure on 
King Bomba, 824, 325; converse with 
Lord Clarendoa on Russian intrigue, 627; 
éd., ob the Bolgrad question. 327; id., ob 
Neapolitan atrocities, 428; on Cockbura’s 
appointment, Lord Chief Justice, 829 ; on 
the propused Conference at Paria (a farce), 
881; on Low Church Bisbops, 232; on 
state of England after war, 833; on the 
Neufchatel dispnte, 387; goes to hear 
Spurgeon preach, 345; on Palmerston and 
Disraeli, 347 ; on our relations with France, 
848; on Lord J. Russell’s and Mr. Gisd- 
stone’s opposition in the House, 353 ; on 
the pending dissolntion, 354; antagonism 
of, toward Palmerston, 859; on the defeat 
of Bright, Cobden, and Co., 364; break- 
fasts with M. Fould at Lord Granville’s, 
808; on alarming condition of India, 871; 
and perils of mutiny, 872; op the life peer- 
ages, 878; attends Council at Balmoral, 
8195 conversation with Lord Clarendon, 
on progress of matiay, 881 ; on the Queen’s 
attention to public business, 3823; urges 
Lord Pslmerston and Granville to detend 
Lord Canning, 884; on difficulties of the 
Government, and Lord J. Russell's posi- 
tion, 890; letter of, to Doke of Bedford 
urging Lord Jobn to be patient, 390; on 
the East India Compsny and tbe Govern- 
ment, 391; on style of Queen’s specch, 
892; op health of Lord Palmerston, 894 ; 
fears as to Lucknow. 396 ; on Crown jewels 
of Hanover, 401; on slave labor in reach 
colonies, 403; enormous difficulties of In- 
dian policy, 404; conversation with Clar- 
endon on French feeling against England, 
410; on drowsiness of Minisvers, 411; review 
of Palmerston crisis, 414; shows how the 
catastrophe might have been avoided, 419; 

olitical coincidences, 422; on the Derby 

inistry, 424; meets the Duke d’Aumale, 
427; on relations with France, 428; 00 
Marshal Pélissier, 429; on Whigs and 
Peelites, 429; possibility of union, 482; on 
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the proposed resolntions for Indla Bill, 
433; with Lord Cowley oa relatious of 
France aod England, 436: with Lord 
Derhy ca state of parties. 437; visits Lit 
tlecote Honse, 439; on the Ellenborongh 
debate, 44°, 444; on Palmerstou’s discom- 
fitnre, 445; st Norman Cnurt, 447; confers 
with Broonow on the Russiuo War, 452; 
ag Lord John and Stanley, 453 ; oa the 
Queen's letter to the Prince of Wales, 4575; 
eonfers with Clarendon on Compiégne 
visit, 459; om Napoleon's designs, 460: on 
electric telegraph (135), 463; on general 
opposition to Austrian war, 467; Lord 
Cowley’s mission, 465; on Cavour’s policy, 
474; on Marliani, 479; on fears of war, 
483; on treachery of French Emperor, 484; 
resigns clerkship of Council, 485; donbts 
as to Lord John's intentions, 488; on peace 
after Solferino, 497; visits Ireland, 502; on 
irish Nativnal Education, 503; return to 
London, 505; oo quarrel with China, 506; 
on Clarendon’s interview with the Queen, 
507; on French Emperor and the * Times,” 
511; on Disraeli’s commanding position, 
512; on Italian affairs and French Em- 
peror, 516, 517; negotiation of Freach 
Commercial Treaty, 520; on Tory opposi- 
tion to Reform, 523; on French Emperor's 
mistake after Vilisfranca, 527; on Glad- 
stone's democratic opinions, 527; on French 
Emperor's designs, 536, 538; on Senior's 
Journals, 545; visits Buxton, 545; close 
of his Journal, 546, 

Grey, Right Hon. Sir George, statement of, 
in the House, on a cancelled appointment, 
148, 

Guards, the, retnro of, from Crimea, 817. 

Guise, Duke of, death of, 427. 


ANDEL Concerts, the, at Crystal Palace, 
363. 
Hardiage, Rt. Hon. Lord, struck with ps- 
ralysis, 817. 

Havelock, General Sir H., heroism, peril of, 
at Lucknow, 88%; death of, 403. =a 
Hayward, Mr , dinner at his house, politi- 

eal, 6. 
* Herald, Morning,” the, virulence of, agsiast 
Priace Albert, 111, 112. 


NCOME TAX, the, carried, 58. - 
India, East, Company, charter of, expir- 
log, Bill for future government of, passed 
(1853), 44; oppused by “Times,” 45; diffi- 
culty of the question, 45; petition of, to 
Parliament, 411; failure of Bill on, 480; 
the Bill withdrawn, 485; India Bill passed, 
in Commons, 450. 
Inkermaa, battte of, 172. 


ERVIS, Rt. Hon. Sir J., Chief Justice, 
e} Common Pleas, death of (1356), 329, 
Jewish question. the, Lord Stanley's Liberal 
vote thereon. 88; Disrseli’s silence on, 38; 
Oaths Bill defeated, 189; acquiesced in by 
the Lords, 445; Bill passed, 450. 
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ABOUCHERE, Rt. Hon. H., takes office 
yuna Palmerston as Colouial Secretary, 

Lancashire, distress in, 893. 

Lansdowne, itt. Hoa. Marquis of, unwilling- 
ness to acespt Premiciship. 2; letter of, to 
Mr, ©. Grevitle on Palmerston’s resigna- 
tion, 98; position of, at crisis, 99; Duke- 
dom refused by, 377. 

Leopold, King ot Belgians, bis démélég with 
French Emperor, 83. 

“Leviathan,” afterward “Great Eastern,” 
the sttempted lanach of, 88-4. 

Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall, joins the Palmerston 
Government ss Chancellor of thu kx- 
chequer, 214; character of, 346; conyer- 
sation of, on Gladstone's fioance, 537. 

Liberal party, divisions smong, 1; hostility 
of Radicals, 2; negotiations of, on Lord 
Derhy’s resigastion, 13, 14; resentmeot 
of, ugainst Lord J. Russell, 114; meeting 
of, at Willie's Rooma, 489. 

Liddell », Westerton, case of, 249; judgmeat 
reversed by Privy Conncil, 359. 

Lieven, Madame de, on the Russian war, 295; 
death of, 888; character of, 385-345, 

Littlecote Ilouse, 489. 

Lords, Honse of, debate on Protection, and 
Lord Derby’s abandooment of it, 6; Lord 
Derby’s speech on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, 8: speech of Lord Derby on Aberdeen 
Government, 16; Aberdeen’s statement as 
Prime Minister, 21, 24; Lord Derby’s re- 
pndistion of Disrael’s Budget tactics, 29; 
Aberdeen questioned by Lord Derby, ridic- 
ulons scene in House, 84; Duke of Argyll 
against Lord Elleuberough, 39: debate on 
Clergy Reserves. 40; debate oo Canada 
Clergy Bill, majority for Government, 52, 
53; sceng in Honse described hy Mr. Gre- 
ville, 58; dehate on Legacy Duties, 56° 
division on Snecession Duties Bill, 66; 
Lord Derby’s remark on, 67%; Lord Claren- 
don’s speech on Peace or War, 68; slash- 
ing speech of Lord Derhy, 114; Prince Al- 
bert vindicated, 114; Lord Aberdeen's 
declaration ia favor of peace, 118; (laren- 
don’s speech in defence of Ministers, 121; 
debate on alleged secret correspondence 
with Roasia, 126; debate on the war, Lord 
Lyndhurst’s speech, 143; Government me- 
jority on University Bill, 146; attack on 
Government policy by Lord Deets 1895 
debate on Foreign Enlistment Bill, 181; 
Duke of Neweastle’s defence, 203: Lim- 
ited Liability Bill forced through the 
Honse, 248; the Queen’s Speech ecrili- 
eised by Lord Derby, 284 attack on Bar- 
on Parkes life peerage, 284; debate oo life 
peerages, 286, 291; debate on Maritime 
Law, 314 ; debste on China Question, 352; 
attack of Lord Ellenborough oo Govera- 
ment at outbreak in India, 874; debate on 
the Divorce Bill, 376; Lord Derhy’s speech 
as Prime Minister, 422; Lord Lyndhurst’s 
speech ca Jews Bill, 487; dehate on Lord 
Hilenborough, 418; debate on Jewish ques- 
tion. Bill passed, 450; Lord Chancellor's 
appointment of Lunsacy Commissioner re- 
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sclnded, 465; speech of Lord Derby, 521; 
debate oa Gladstone's Budget aud Treaty, 
531; debate oa Paper Duties Bill, 543. 
Luckuow, relief of, 856; bad aews from ; 396. 
Ludolph. Couat, Neapolitan Mivister, attack 
of Palmerston on, 542. 
Lyadhurst, Rt. Hon. Lerd, speech of, oa the 
war, 143; speech of, on the Jews Bill, 437. 


M ACAULAY, Rt. Hoa, T. B.. on Judges’ 
Exclusion Bill, speech of, 57; aew vol- 
umes of History of Kagland, 265; brokea 
health, 265; retires trom Parliament, 283; 
made a peer, 877; death of, 514. 

MeNeill, Sir Jona, report of, va suffering of 
troops, 257. 

Marliani, aa emissary from Cavour, 480. 

Meerut, breaking out of Iodiao Mutiay at 
(May, 1357), 370. 

Molesworth, Rt. Hoa Sir W., death of, 253. 

Moasell, Mr., Romaa Catholic, difficulties ia 
swearing bim in as a Privy Couacillor, 221. 

Moatalembert, M., prosecution of, by Impe- 
rial Goverumeat, 458. 

“ Morning Post,” the, vicleat article agaiast 
Prussia, 274. 

Moustier, M. de, conversatioa of, with French 
Emperor, 538. 

Mutiny, the lodisa, progress of, 378, 379; 
day of humiliation for, 879 ; reforceinents 
for Tadia, 381; exaggerated acconuts of 
cruelties, &¢., 891; defeat of Windham, 4038. 


APIER, Admiral Sir Chas., dinner to, oa 

his appointment to command Baltic 

fieet, 125; unpopularity of, on accovat of 
inactivity, 162. 

Napoleon iIL., Emperor of the French, com- 
ment on. by M. de Flahault. 26; story of 
his marriage told by Lord Clarendon, 32, 
83; details of, by Lord Cowlev, 34; opin- 
ion of H. M. the Queen, 85; friendly dis- 
position of, toward England, 43; iacrens- 
ing uupopularity of, ia Froace, 57; pro- 
fessed desire of, for peaceful solution, 74 ; 
letter of, to Duchess of [Ismiltou, 74; sup- 
posed intriene of, with Russia, 75; assur- 
ances of his sdherence to Eaglish policy, 
78; libellous publications against (Bel- 
gium), 88; sends Baragasy d°’Hilliers to 
Constaotinople, 88; reluctant to go to war, 
113; said to have instigated newspnper at- 
tacks on Prince Albert, 116; autograph let- 
ter of, to Emperor Nicholas, 118; invited 
by Priace Albert to Windsor, 159; conver- 
sation of, with the Priace, 161; visit. of, 
to London, 222; declsration of stroag ad- 
herence to Eagland, 272; speech of, to 
Imnerial Guard, against Prussia, 274; 
yields to Russian influence at Paris Con- 
gress, 294; birth of Prince Imperial, 303; 
visit of, with Empress, to Osborne, 375; 
attempted asssssinatioa of, 405; threat- 
ened invasion of Englaad, 4103 effect of 
Orsini attempt on, 412; speech of, to Bar- 
oo Habnuer, 461 ; prevarieation, 464 ; sup- 
posed tenderness of, 500; letter of, to Kiag 
of Sardinia, 510; Congress proposed by, 
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513; pamphlet of, on the Pope aad tho 
Congress, 518; secret plaaning of Com- 
mercial Treaty, 522 ; aonexatien of Savoy 
and Nice by, 529; distrusted hy Paliner- 
ston, 586, 

Nesselrode, letter to, from Lord Clareadoa, 
67; pacific Note of, to Buol, §6; anecdote 
of. 165; Esterhazy'’s Note to, oa Austrian 
proposal of peace, 274. 

Neweastle, the Duke of, his ministerial ca- 
pacity. 189,197; defeads himself ia Houss 
against Lord J. Russell, 203. 

“ Newport,”" the case of, before Judicial 
Committee, 399, 

Normaohy, Rt. Hov. Marquis of, his “ Year 
of Revolution” takea up by Lord Brough- 
am, 899; bovk refuted, 400. 


Oeee confereace at, 79. 
Orloff, Conut, mission of, to Vienna, 
113; bis view of the war, at Paris, 294. 


Pegi murderer of Cook, convicted, 
1 


Palmerstoa, Rt. Hon. Viscovut, popularity 
of, in the House of Commons, 3; position 
io the couatry, 13; foreign opinion of, 18; 
after Disraeli's Budget declines offer of the 
Admiralty, 19: agrees to join the Govern- 
ment, Home Office. 20; speech nt ‘Liver- 
ten, 25; hatred of Russia, 48; more vigor- 
ous policy arged by, 63; eager for war, 6"; 
frieadly relatioas of, with Clarendon, 673 
attack of, oa Cobden. 69; courted hy To- 
ries, 71; gnes to Balmoral, 75; views of, 
on declaration of war hy Turkey, 80; laud- 
ed by Radicals aud Tories, $1; anecdote 
of, told by the Queen. 91; letter of. to Rus- 
sell, denouuciag reform, $2; threatens to 
secede trom Government, 95; resigns on 
the Reform scheme, 96; effects of resigna- 
tion, 97; conciliatory overtures to, 95 ; 
withdraws resignation, 1¢2; urges the 
marriage of Prince Napoleon to Princess 
Mary of Cambridge. 115; opposes Lord J. 
Russell’s Reform Bill, 122; amidst divis- 
ions of Cabinet offers to resign, 181; more 
in favor ot Court, 190; sent for by the 
Queen, forms a Goverument, 207; list of 
his Mivistry, 208; his prospects, 208; 
speech in House, 210; difficulties of. in 
forming Government, 216 ; ond mistakes, 
217; bluster ia the ‘* Morning Post,” 268 ; 
stringent terms proposed by, agaiost Rus- 
sia, 264; defends Suaday bands, 813; his 
failing strength, 847; speech at Mansion 
House, 858; popularity of, 859 ; Tiverton 
address, 360; his success In the House, 
867 ; his proposed Bill for diesolatioa of 
East India Company, 397: his decreasiag 
enerpy, 4113 resignation of, 414: catastro- 
phe unexpected, 417; amendmetts nn [n- 
dia Bill defeated. 449; visits Compiégns 
with Lord Clareadoa, 458; forms secoad 
Administration, 492; distrusts Napoleon, 
a attack of, on Neapolitan Minister, 
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Palmerston, Lady, interview with, on resig- 
nation of her busband. 99. 

Parliament, meeting of (1854): reception of 
the Qneen; defence of Prince Albert by 
Lord J. Russell, 1145 specially summoned 
to December, 1354, 175; meeting of, after 
peace, 283; close of sessioa. 318; dissolved, 
856; meeting of, 365; opening of, 393; 
session opens, 521. 

Peelites, attitude of, on Queen’s Speech, 6; 
eagerness for office, 22; refuse to join Lord 
Palmerston’a Goverament, 206; refuse to 
joia Lord Derby. 416, 417. 

Peel, Sir Robert, lecture of, on the Czar'’s 
coronation, 337. 

Peerage, the Wenslcydale, dehate ou, 285. 

Reha Marshal, Ambassador at Loadoa, 

Portsmonth, grand naval review at, 69, 

Princess Royal, the marriage of. 408, 

Protectiou, abandonment of, by Lord Derby, 
6; bis speech thereon, 6. 

.Prussia, King of, private letter of, to Em- 
peror Nicholas, toward peace, 279; qnarrel 
oe with Switzerland, as to sovereign rights, 


UARTERLY REVIEW, the, article ia 
hy Mr. Gladstone, 4373 editor of, on 
Tory Reform Bill, 457. 


Rapier’ party, the, approve of Lord J. 

Russell's Reform Bill, and his conrse, 

bre hatred of, against Lord Aberdeen, 
6, 

Raglan, Lord, commandcr of forces at the 
Alma, 162; Balaklava, 166; anecdotes 
concerning, 166; despatch of. on battle of 
Inkerman, 172; annoyance of the Court at 
his failure, 198; his death in Crimea, 231; 
defence of, by Sir E. Lyons. 306. 

Reeve, Henry, Mr., retura of, from Coustanti- 
nople, 89, 

Reform, Royal Commission on, 26. 

Roebuck, Mr. A., his mation for inquiry into 
Government conduct of war, 201; report 
of Sehastopol Committee, 224, 

Rogers, Mr. Samnel, the poet, death of, 266. 

Rassell, Rt. Hon. Lord John, willing to serve 
uader Lord Lansdowne, 3; answer of, to 
letter from Cobden, 4; resolution to op- 
pose Ballot, 4; literary pursnits of, Moore 
and Fox’a papers, 5; leavea Foreiga Of- 
fice, 27; Anti-Catholic speech of, 58; rea- 
ignation of Irish members thereon. 59; 
position of, at Eastern crisis, 72; desires 
to he Prime Minister, 63, 4; obstacles in 
the way of, 84; conference on question of 
resigning, S4; scheme for Reform Bill, 
69; speech in defence of the Prince, 114; 
introduces his Reform Bill, 119; iasists oa 
his Reform Bill, 122; difficulties in the 
way of, 122; postpones the Bill, 123; 
attacked by Disraeli on «Reform qnea- 
tion, 124; withdraws his Reform Bill, 131; 
attack ou, by Disraeli 140; opposes .abo- 
lition of Church Ratea, 144; convenes a 
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meeting of his supporters, 147; bis views 
on the Ministry, 188; his visit to Paria, 
192; resignation of, 198; speech there- 
npon, 200; speech against, by Mr. Glad- 
stone, 201; sent for by the Queen, faila to 
form a Government, 206; goes to Vienna 
as Plenipotentiary, 209; joios Palmerston'a 
Government as Colonial Secretary, 218; 
indiscreet revelationa of Vieona ‘Confer: 
ence, 233; rosignation, 285; estranged 
from his friends, 245, 247; elected for Lon- 
doa, 860; friendly tone toward Govera- 
ment, 394; opposes Conspiracy Bill, 414; 
makes overtures to Lord Granville, 431; 
attacked hy the * Times” on India Lill, 
433; insists on taking Foreign Office un- 
der Palmerston, 494; French opinion of, 
509; introduces his Reform Bill, 528; 
specch of, against Freuch allisace, 581; 
effect of his speech on the French, 585; 
coneay an dence with Lord Grey, 539 ; with- 
drawal of his Reform Bill, 543. 

Russia, Emperor Nicholas of, inypending war 
with, 55; indignation agaiost, 55; ditlienl- 
ties of, in Eastera crisis, 61; English and 
French fleets sail for Dardanelles, 59, 60; 
hopes of peace with, 64; war declared 
against, hy Turkey, &0; aims at forming 
Holy Alliance between himself, Austria, 
aud Prussia, 85; defeated by Mauteuffel, 
85, 86; antograph letter of, to the Queen, 
91; Turkish ficet destroyed by, 96; enor- 
Toona preparatioos of, for war, 107; aska 
for explanations from England, 112; secret 
correspondence with, published, 128; in- 
ereased indignation of public against, 125 ; 
war declared against, 128; pretended ac- 
ceptance of the “ Fonr Pojatsa,” 192; death 
of, 215; Emperor Alexander II. refusea 
terms of Vienna, 223; full of Sebastopol, 
247; ultimatum to, sent by Palmerston, 
265; accepts proposals of pence, 279; coro- 
nation of Czar at Moscow, 320. 

Rutland, Doke of, death of, 338. 


T. ARNAUD, Marshal, reluctance of, to 

\) engage in hattle of Alma, 162, 

Sardinia, Victor Emmaonel, King of, visit to 
Windsor with M. de Cavour, 261; his de- 
maods on the Allies, 262. 

Seehach, M. de, Saxon Minister in Paris, ac- 
tion of, as mediator, 272. 

Seymonr, Sir Hamilton, delivery of Coaven- 
tion to Nesselrode, by, 67. 

Solferino. battle of, 496. 

Stafford, Augnstns, strictures of committee 
on, 54; damaging to Lord Derby's Gov- 
erament, 64,55: his mission to Constanti- 
nople in aid of the wounded, 178. 

Stanley, Lord, declines Lord Palmerston’s 
offer of the Colonial Secretaryship, 2543 
succeeds Lord Ellenhorough at the Board 
of Control, thea takes Secretaryship of 
State for India, 456. 

Stratford, Lord, his policy at Constantinople, 
69; suspected hy Lord Clareodaa, 7! ; hos- 
tility of Emperor of Russia against him, 
76; influence of, disputed hy Baraguay 
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d'Hilliers, 91; his despatches praised, 117; 
regarded as cause of war, 121; elamor 
against, for neglect of General Williams, 
82. 
Sugden, Sir Edward, note upon, 17. 


fees battle of (1985), 245. 
Thouvenel, M., despstches of, in re 
Savoy, 530, 

“Times,” the, opposes the Indis Bill, 45; 
versatility of, on Eastern crisis, 63; letter 
in, defending Prinee Albert, 112; on Lord 
J. Russell's position, 144; on French rein- 
forcements, 175; attacks of, on Lord 
Raglan, 189; “runs amuck ” agagnst sris- 
tocratic element in socioty, 211; hostility 
of toward Palmerston Government, 4153 
letter of French Emperor to King of Ssr- 
dinia published in,510; opposes French 
Commereial Treaty, 524; on Lord John’s, 
Reform Bill, 530. 


ICTORIA, H. M. the Queen’s Speech, 
difficulties in composing, dissensions, 5 ; 
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the Royal Family home life, 49; goes to 
Ireland, 71; comment of, on Lord Psim- 
erston, 87; reply of, to autograph letter 
from Emperor Nicholas, 91; annoyanee 
ot, at attacks on the Prince, 113; speech 
of, on opening of Parliament, sends for 
Lord Derhy, 202; for Palmerston, 207; 
visit of, to Paris, 244; pleased with the 
Emperor, 246; friendship of, for the Or- 
leans family, 249; visit of, to Birming- 
ve 448; letter of, to the Prince of Wales, 


\ ALES, H. R. H. the Prinee of, visit to 
Canada, 508, 

Walewski, Count, presides at Congress, 
Paris, 295. 

Wellington, Duke of, lying in state of, 
funeral of, 6; Disrseli's pompous pane- 
gyric on, &. 

Windham, General Charles, his gallant con- 
duct at the Kedan, 250; letter from, 
2503 his defeat at Cawnpore, 403. 

Wortley, Rt. Hon, J. Stuart, appointed 
Solicitor-General, 830, 
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hie moat receat investigationa on bydrophobia, on virulent diaeages, and on the 
artificial coltures of living contagia, the author nf these pages haa been able, if 
not to witnesa all, at least to follow in its principal developments, thia aninter- 
rupted series of acientific conquests.’'"—F'rom the Preface. : ‘ 

‘A record in which the veritiea of acience are endowed wilh the interest of 
romance.”’—Profeaaor TYNDALL. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON: HIS COURT AND FAMILY. By 
the Duchess p’ABRANTES (Madame Junot). 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, 
$3.00. 


This book anppliea many valnable and intereating details respecting the 
Coart and Family of Napoleon, which are foand in no other work. The author's 
opportanitiea for observation were excellent and long continacd, and abe haa 
availed herself of them ao effectually as to preeent aa with a very lively, enter- 
taiuing, and readahle hook, aa well as to supply important materials for future 
biatorians and bivgraphera. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. = 1802-1808. 
Edited by her Grandson, Pact pe Rémusat, Senator. In 3 vols., 
paper covers, 8vo, $1.50; also, in 1 vol., cloth, 12mo, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.50. 

“These memoirs are not only a repository of anecdotes and of ortraits 
sketched from life by a keen-eyed, quick-witted woman; but some of the au- 
thor’s reflections on social and political questions are remarkable for weight and 
penetration.”"—New York Sun. 

‘“Madame de Rémusat’s keenness of intelligence, and ‘ber intimacy with 
Josephine, to which she was not only admitted hut welcomed, gave her those ex- 
traordinary opportunities which she has turned to so good account in these 
‘Memoirs.’ The work, as a whole, is at once the most interesting and the most 
damaging commentary on the character of Napoleon that has ever beeu pro- 
duced.'—Dr. C. K. Adams's Manual of Historical Literature. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF MADAME 
DE REMUSAT. 1804-1814. Edited by her Grandson, Pau. 
ve Rémusat, Senator. Uniform with “Memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat,” 1802-1808, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

‘** A Selection from the Letters of Madame de Rémusat to her Husband and 
Son’ has heen published by the Appletons. Coming closely upon the fascinating 
memoirs of that lady. they possess the same interest, and will add to the reader's 
knowlege of social and political life in France in the days of the tirst Napoleon.” 
— Boston Evening Transcript. 


VOLTAIRE. By Jonn Mortzy. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


CONTENTS.—Preliminary ; English Influences; Literature; Berlin; Relig- 
ion; History; Ferney. 


FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS. Personal and Anecdotical 
Sketches of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, 
Henri Murger, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, Victorien Sardou, Alphonse 
Daudet, and Emile Zola. By Maurice Mauris. Paper, 85 cents. 
cloth, 60 cents. 


HISTORY OF GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD’S 
PUBLIC LIFE. (The Republican Text-Book for the Campaign 
of 1880.) By B.A. Hinspaxs, A, M., President of Hiram College. 
8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 3 


LIFE OF WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK, MAJOR-GEN- 


ERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. By Rev. D. X. Junki, D. D., 
and Frank H. Norton, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE 
PARKER, MINISTER OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL SOCIETY, BOSTON. By Joun Werse. Portrait 
and Engravings. 2 large vols. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00; half calf, 
extra, $8.00. 


THE LIFE, CORRESPONDENCE, AND WRITINGS OF 
ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. By Joun R. G. Hassarp. 8vo. 
Morocco, $4.50. 


LETTERS OF LIFE. By Mrs. L. NM. Sicournry. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50; half calf, extra, $4.00. 


LITERATURE IN LETTERS; OR, MANNERS, ART, CRITI- 
CISM, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND MORALS ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EMINENT PERSONS. Edited 
by James P, Hotcompr, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00; half calf, 
$4.50. 


‘The sources of pleasure and instruction to be found in the private cor- 
respondence of eminent persons have never been fully explained; much less 
have they been rendered accessible to the bulk of the reading public. Our lan- 
guage abounds in letters which contain the most vivid pictnres of manners, and 
the most faithful and striking delineations of character, which are fal] of wit, 
pa fancy, nseful knowledge, noble and pions sentiment.”—Zatract from 

eface. 


JOHN KEESE, WIT AND LITTERATEUR. A BIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIR. By Wituram L. Keesz. Small 4to. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


John Keese was a popular book-anctioneer of New York thirty years ago, 
whose witticisms were the town talk. ‘If John Keese should qnit the anc- 
tioneer business, I shonld die of ennui,’ exclaimed one of his admirers. Mr. 
Keese was known to all the literary people of his day, and there memoirs con- 
tain reminiscences and anecdotes of literary circles in New York a generation 
ago that will be valued by those who like glances at past local conditions. 


LIFE OF JAMES W. GRIMES. By W. Satren. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50, 

LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. By C. H. Hunt. With 
an Introduction by Gzorce Bancrorr. Portrait. 8vo. Cloth, 
$4.00. : 
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THE LIFE OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, INVENTOR OF 
THE RECORDING TELEGRAPH. By 8. IL Pame. ILustrated 
with Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00; 
sheep, $6.00; half morocco, $7.50; morocco, $10.00. 


LIFE OF EMMA WILLARD. By Jonny Loagp, LL.D. With 
two Portraits on Steel. 12mo0, Cloth, $2.00. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND OPINIONS OF AN OLD PI- 
ONEER. By P. H. Boryert, First Governor of the State of 
California. I2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


Mr. Burnett’s life has heen full of varied experience, and the record takes the 
reader back prior to the discovery of gold in California, and leads him through 
many adventures and incidents to the time of the beginning of the late war. 

“T have been a pioneer most of my life; whenever, since my arrival in Cali- 
fornia, I have seen a party of immigrants, with their ox-teams and white-sheeted 
wagons, I have been excited, have felt younger, and was for the moment anxious 
to make another trip.”— Zhe Author. 

LIFE OF JOHN RANDCLPH, OF ROANOKE. By 
Hues Il. Gartanp. Portraits. Two volumes in one. 8vo0. Cloth, 


$2.00. 


ELIHU BURRITT: A MEMORIAL VOLUME, CONTAINING A 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND LABORS. With Selections from 
his Writings and Lectures, and Extracts from his Private Journals 
in Europe and America. Edited by Cuartes Norraenp, A. M. 
12mo. Cloth, $1 75. 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF DR. LEWIS 
F. LINN. FOR TEN YEARS A SENATOR OF TILE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI. By E. A. Linn and 
N. Sarcent. With Portrait. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


OUTLINE OF THE PUBLIC LIFE AND SERVICES 
OF THOMAS F. BAYARD, SENATOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE, 1869-1880. 
With Extracts from his Speeches and the Debates of Congress. By 
Epwarp Spencer. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
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